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It seems to be unquestionable that the 
modern doctrine of Evolution is the most 
important contribution made to science since 
Sir Isaac Newton. It is also more and more 
recognized that its importance is not confined 
to science (physical science) , but that its in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, is being felt, and felt 
in increasingly fruitful- ways, throughout the 
whole realm of modern thought. 

Evolution as understood today is not due 
to Darwin alone; other scientific investigators 
have made invaluable contributions to its eluci- 
dation since his day; but all scientific authorities 
agree that Darwin’s name is the greatest and 
most important connected with it. 

Darw'in died in 1882. For forty years 
before his death he had lived the quiet^ of 
lives, so far as external events were concerned, 
in the outekirts of a very small and almost 
unknown country village in Kent, England. The 
place WM some miles off the railroad, so that, 
although his death occurred on Wednesday, the 
news, destined to cany sorrow to all parts of 
the civilized world, was not heard in London 
until noon of Thursday. There in a spacious, 
comfortable, rather old-fashioned brick house, 
made picturesque with wild vines and ivy, and 
shaded with great old trees, lived and worked 
with steady persistence and perseverance, but 
with nothing external to distinguish him from 
the ordinary country gentleman, the man whose 
books went forth to revolutionize the thought 
of mankind. 

Back of his house were fine and rather large 
grounds. Adjoining his house was a conserva- 
toiy, and near by hot-houses, where he conduct- 


ed those experiments on flowers, climbing plants, 
and other forms of vegetable and animal life, 
which have shed such light on many depart- 
ments of natural history. 

ilr. Darwin located himself in this quiet 
place, partly because his health was delicate 
and could be best guarded in a spot like this, 
and partly because he had laid out for himself 
a life work, and was wise enough to know that 
in such a place, where there would be no in- 
terraptions of society and few extenial diver- 
sions. be could accomplish the greatest amount 
of labour’. Here, in a delightful home, surround- 
ed by his family, esteemed by his neighbours, 
loved by all the children of the district, for 
whom he always had a smile and a kind word, 
rising at the early hour of six o’clock, taking 
his w'alks in field or lane or wood regularly at 
seven, twelve and four, and spending usually 
about twelve hours a day at his work in conser- 
vatoi-y or garden or study, he performed those 
patient and careful experiments and accumu- 
lated that wealth of facts, which make his 
books such man’els. This is the spot, which 
although the_^ dust of the world-renowned scient- 
ist lies in Westminster Abbey among the great, 
will for centuries be visited by pligi-iras from 
all lands as a scared place. 

Mr. Dan.vin was bora in Shrewsbury, and 
lived to the age of 73 years. His father was a 
physician, interested in science, and a member 
of the Royal Society. His grand-father, also a 
physician and member of the Royal Society, 
had risen to some eminence as a botanist, and 
as a writer of books, one of which, the 
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Zofinoiiiiii, or Lairs oj Orguiiic Life, plainly 
HireshaLlowed the theory of (icvc-iopment which 
liis illustrious graiiflsnn al'terwavfis gave to tlic 
''•orkl. 

The ancestors on ilie mother s side nlso were 
persons of stune note, being members of the 
lelehraterl Wetigewood family. Thus, whatever 
iutlucnco there may be in liercility. Charles 
Darwin liad the fiili benefit of it. With such 
iin ancestry we are not surprised at his rich 
mental eiidowments. nor cio we wonder tliat 
jrom his clidtlhooii tiic bent of liis mind should 
have been in the direction of science. 

His early education was received in the 
grammar school of his native town. At 16 ho 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh, 
>cotland. wiierc he remained tv.-o years, then 
went to Cambridge, England, where lie studietl 
lour years, taking his degree of Bachelor of 
.•\rt5 at the age of 22. It is known tliat while 
at Cambridge he wa.s specially interested in 
Botany and tliat at Edinburgh he gave parti- 
cular attention to Vlarine Zoology. 

Very soon after his graduation an event 
< iccurreci which proved to be of prime importance 
in his career and in the history of modem 
science. I refer to his going on a voyage of 
scientific research around the world. About the 
time he was finishing his Cambridge studies, 
His Majesty’s exploring ship -Beagle,” retura- 
ed froin a four years’ sur\-ey of the coasts of 
I’afagonia and Terra Del Fuego. Soon another 
voyage, more extended and of longer duration, 
'vns to be undertaken. Captain Fitz Roy of 
I he “Beagle” advertised for a naturafist to 
•Lccompany him. Young Darann applied for 
the place, and through the influence of friends 
niio knew his scientific attainments and great 
ju'omise. obtained it. Accordingly in the No\'em- 
ber follon-ing his graduation, while yet less than 
23 yec.re of age, he «t out for a tour and cruise 
ill' original observation and study on many of 
the waters of the world, and also in such im- 
jiortant lands as Brazil, Patagonia. Chili, Peru, 
the Galapagos and Society Islands, New Zealand, 
.-\ustralia. Mauritius, St. Helena, and the Cape 
Verde Island. On this voyage he was gone 
clmust five years, gathering and bringing back 
u'ith him extensive botanical, zoological, and 
geological collections, and an immense store of 
scientific information. 

_ To st,art out upon his career as a scientist 
nitii five years of such travel, observation and 
'.xpenenee, was simply invaluable. It gave 
iiira an important advantage to begin 'nith ot'er 
nearly or quite every other scientific investigator 
of tlie age. Without this preppratorj’ experience. 


.and wide .-m-vry of the physical phenomena of 
the earth, it seems likely that he never could 
have reached a clear conception of that magni- 
ficeiit generalization known as Evolution (at 
first largely called Darwinism) by which the 
Rcic-nfific thinking of the world has been so 
radically changed; or, if he had reached it, at 
least lie could not have brought to its support 
sucli a remarkable array of facts from all 
provinces of nature and all parts of the world 
ns he difl bring to its support. Indeed it was 
ivliilc was at the Galajiagos Islands, as he 
tells us. prosecuting his researches in connec- 
tion with that memorable x^oyage in the ship 
Beagle, that the great thought of development 
by natural selection, or by sundal of the fittest, 
iviiich is the vital principle of the whole develop- 
ment tbeoiy, first took shape in his mind. Im- 
mediately he saw that the thought was one of 
nimost unparalleled scientific importance, if it 
pro\-ed to be true. He determined almost from 
the first, therefore, to devote his life to the 
investigation and elucidation of his great con- 
ception. 

Accordingly, soon after his return from his 
years abroad, having married, lie bought the 
countiy place which I have already described, 
and set out upon the prosecution of his long and 
arduous life work here. 

The first ten years in this quiet home he 
devoted mainly to the laborious task of publish- 
ing the scientific results of his voyage, giving to 
the world in that connection no less than five 
works of importance, coming under the general 
heads of Geology, Zoology, and Natural Histoiy. 

It was not until the year 1859, when he 
was fifty year's old, that he issued his greatest 
and epoch-making book. The Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection; or the pre- 
servation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life. And even then, though he had been 
at work upon the book fifteen years, he was 
compelled to publish it earlier than he intended, 
to prevent the ground "which he had covered 
from being pre-empted by another, namely, Mr. 
Alfred Russell IValiace, who had prepared a 
paper on the same subject and sent it to kir. 
Darwin to read as the one scientist in England 
most likely to understand and appreciate what 
he had written. 

The conception of Evolution was not 
original with Darwin. The general idea of 
nature as a "development,” or of the world 
as having grown or “ evolved ” by slow degrees 
from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, until from 
a primitive condition of water, or air, or fire, 
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or unorganized matter, or matter and force, it 
had at last unfolded or transformed itself into 
n'hat we now see, this idea in a more or less 
vague form had been in the world from as far 
back almost as human history extends. There 
are many traces of it in aimient Hindu and 
Buddhist writings. Some of the earliest of the 
Greek philosopiiers entertained the conception, 
speculated much concerning it. and even made 
it the basis of their philosophical system.s. A 
number of eminent- German -thickei-s of the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth, linmamiel Kant iierhaps being fore- 
niost among them, took up the thought and gave 
it strong support. Goethe ach'oeated it in hi^ 
oonveraations 'vith literary men and in more 
than one of his wi-itings. The naturalists 
Lamarck, Oken, and St. Hillaire approached in 
their theories very near to Darwin's view. Wiiat 
is worthy of note, Darwin's owm grandfather 
had written in support of the development 
tiieoi-y. Moreover a sti-iking book of anony- 
mous authorship entitled Vestiges of Creation 
appeared in England in the year 1844 (after' 
several of Darwin's earlier boo& had been given 
to the W'orld, and only fifteen years before his 
Origin of Species) and made a ^'eat stir by 
advocating with much skill and ingenuity the 
doctrine of creation by law, genetic continuity, 
progressive devebpment. 

How-ever, all this was only preparatory. 
All that had been widtlen before Darwin’s 
Ongm of Species had only ploughed ground, or 
at best sown seed. It had set men thinking in 
the direction of the development theory; but 
all the thought that resulted, up to the time of 
Darwin's gi-eat book, was vogue and inconelu- 
sive. _ One thing was wanting to give the theory 
solidity and a scientific foundation. That 
wanting thing Darwin brought to it. It was, 
as already stated, the thought of natural selec- 
tion. Darwin came before the world not simply 
urging that species had originated from natural 
causes, but setting forth the manner in which 
and the_ means by which he believed them to 
have originated, and at the same time spread- 
ing before the scientific world an astoundin'^ 
array of carefully observed, and fully described, 
facts m support of what he urged. From that 
moment the foremost, the all-overshadowing, 
question in the scientific world became, and 
became inevitably, Is Darwin right? Does 
natural selection or the theory of the survival 
Oi the fittest in the struggle for life, wholly or 
in large part account for the origin of specie.® 
in the vegatable and animal world? At once it, 
became clear to all thinking men that his theory 
was revolutionary, not . only throughout the 


wliole realm of science, but also in social, poli- 
tical, echicat, and theological thought. 

Tlie immense iiicreasc of fame that c-amc' 
to Mr. Darwin did not for a moment take him 
off his feet. The tremendous scienlfific and 
theological cont^o^•el•sy that arose over hi.® 
teachings did not draw him aside from the 
straight- line of cjuiet wmrk that lie had laid out 
for himself and pursued steadily for so many 
yearn. 

He followed up his volume on the Origin 
of Species at longer or shorter intervals with 
some ten other works, namely: 

The Various Contrivances by which 
Orchids are Fertilized by Insects, 
1862. 

The Movements and Habits of Cliinhing 
Plants, 1865. 

The Variation of Plants and Aniinah 
under Domestication, 1867. 

The Descent of Man. and Descent in 
S elation to Sex. 1871. 

The Expression of Emotions in Man and 
Animals. 1872. 

Insectivorous Plants, 1875. 

The Effects of Cross and Self Fertiliza- 
tion in the Vegetable Kingdom, 1876. 
The Different Forms of Flowers and 
Plants of the Same Species, 1877. 
The Power of Movement in Plants, 1881. 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms, with 
Observations on Their Habits, 1882. 

All of these works were in the same general 
line with the Origin of Species. Each gave the 
record of the writer’s careful, patient, exhaustive 
examination of some department or province of 
nature, with a view to finding out what, li^t it 
had to throw upon the great central thought, 
of develoirment through natural and regular 
causes. Each work revealed the master. Any 
one of the number would have made Ae fame 
of an ordinai-y scientific writei'. 

Having now glanced over Mr. Darwin’s life 
and work, we are ready for a brief inquiry 
regarding his influence, fii-st in physical science, 
and tlien in other realms, particularly those of 
ethics and religion. 

Darwin was not distinctly a geologist; only 
during the early years of his scientific career did 
he ^ve extended attention to geological study. 
Yet the science of Geology was profoundly 
affected by his investigations. Hi.s w'ork on 
Coral Reefs is regarded as one of the mosc 
important monographs in the whole history of 
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geological science. His chapter on the “ Imper- 
fection of the Geological Record ” in the Origin 
0 / .Species startled geologists as if it had been 
a clap of thunder. His two chapters in the 
same work on “ Geographical Distribution ” 
threw a flood of light on the whole realm of 
geological inquiry. It was soon perceived that 
if his theoTV' of organic development is true, and 
if the life of the world has been from the begin- 
ning continuous, it affects profoundly the whole 
geological story. This is the reason why 
geological science has had to be reconceived 
and rc-written since Darwin came on the scene. 

The two sciences, however, which have felt 
the influence of Darwin’s thought most, both 
directly and indirectly, are Botany and Zoology. 
These were the sciences in immediate connection 
with which his main work was done, and to 
which his theory first of all applied. VTien he 
began his investigations, all organic species, 
whether animal or ■vegetable, were supposed to 
be fixed and unchangeable; and every' distinct 
form of life, past or present, was believed to 
be a special creation. With such a theory in 
the minds of scientists, both Botany and Zoology 
were full of discords and confusion. Thousands 
of facts were pressing on the attention of care- 
ful observers, which could find no explanation 
under such a theory. But with Darwin came 
a change. His theory of descent (to use the 
words of Professor Romanes) -was the influence 
that “ created organization out of confusion, 
lirought the dry bones to life, and made all the 
[)re\-iou.s dissociated facts of science stand up, 
as an exceeding great army.” 

If Darwin made it important to re-write 
or lay aside all works on geology wj-itten before 
his day, still more imperative did he make it to 
recast all textbooks and all treatises on Botany 
and Zoology'. Biological science in its whole 
range, both vegetable and animal, has been 
created anew fay his thought. 

But not with physical science in any of its 
departments can we stop. He is the most super- 
ficial of observers who does not recognize that 
Darwin’s influence has extended, and very 
[■owerfully, far beyond the limits of the physi- 
cal realm, into those of society, mind, morals, 
and religion. 

Not that Damin himself pushed his investi- 
gations much into these realms, or in his writ- 
ings traced the bearing of his thought far beyond 
the physical or at most the lower forms of 
the mental, as the intelligence of animals. Yet 
occasionally lie went further, as in certain 
chapters of bis Descent of Man. and his interest- 
ing paper published a year or two before his 
death on the mental development of one of his 


children. But however closely he himself may 
have kept in his investigation and ■writing to 
organized physical life, his theory is one that 
necessarily goes out and affects the whole realm 
of man’s life, mental, social, moral, and 
spiritual. 

" Darwinism ” is only partially identical 
with Evolution, but it is its backbone; and 
Evolution is the thought that throws more light 
than any other upon man’s whole past, present, 
and future, 

We are finding that not only geological 
history, and the history of all forms of life on 
the eaiih below man, but also that the history 
of man himself must be re-written in the light 
of evolution. 

We are finding that all our educational 
theories and methods must be re-cast in the 
light of the same. The psychologists and 
educators of the world are now at work on this 
great task. 

We are discovering that om’ theoi-ies and 
niethods of government are right only to the 
degree that Qiey take heed of the principle of 
evolution. 

We are learning that all progress, if it is 
to be real and permanent, must be based on 
e^T'olution, not on revolution. Revolution has 
been too much the method of the past; evolu- 
tion must be the r^netliod of the future. 

For this radical change that is coming into 
all departments of our thinking, we are indebt- 
ed of course to many men. No one mind is 
capable of working out the whole evolutionary 
philosophy. But Darwin furnished the key. 
Here was Ms _ greatness. He pointed out the 
path along wMch others are pressing ■R'ith such 
important results to civilization. 

Into the work of social reform Darwin cast 
two fruitful seeds. First, all men xvho would 
be reformers, all who would dry up the streams 
of idee and erdl in society and do good to their 
fellow men, he set to the ■work of observing, 
to the work of looking for facts, gathering 
statistics, studying conditions and environments 
as never before: thus they began to get a basis 
of accui’ate knowledge to found their reforms 
upoE’ such as no past age had known. And 
secondly, he was largely instrumental in casting 
the great and fruitful thought of pre'vention 
into the mind of reformers, teacMng them that 
the way to get rid of ignorance and ■vice and 
to elevate the race is to begin with generations 
as soon as they are bom and before they are 
bom; it is to take care of heredity, and of the 
physical conditions, mental associations and 
environments of children from their very earliest 
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moments, and thus harness whole groups of 
Intangible but mighty forces which the past has 
largely overlooked into our seiwice to help us 
in our reformatory work. 

What shall we say regarding the influence 
of Darwin upon morals? There has been grave 
and widespread fear that here the effects of 
his thought would prove disastrous. Has time 
justified the fear? I tliink I may answer that 
tlie tendency of Evolution has proved to be not 
at all the destruction of morals, or the weaken- 
ing of the ethical foundation of society. Rather 
does Darwin’s thought when carried to its 
legitimate conclirsion seem to reveal the fact, 
more clearly than it was ever revealed before, 
that the order of the universe is a moral order, 
and that justice and right and truth are builded 
into the very nature of things. 

Evolution says man’s reason came into 
being responsive to the call of a rational 
universe. Because there was something to be 
known and understood ever pressing upon him, 
he learned to know and think. In the same way 
man’s sense of beauty has been developed in 
him in response to his environment. Because 
he was in a world constructed on principles of 
beauty, his mind got the beauty-faculty, that 
is, grew to apprehend and enjoy beauty. 
Similarly Evolution teaches that men’s ideas of 
right and justice have come into being because 
these things are realities. Right and justice 
are in the universe, and therefore they have 
come to be in him. Man is moral because the 
universe is moral. Thus we see that Evolution 
rightly understood cannot result in any per- 
manent disturbance of morals, but must lead 
to a firmer foundation than much of the ethics 
of the past has known, a foundation in nature 
itself, in the very constitution of the universe. 

What has been the influence on Christianity 
of Darwin’s scientific investigations? 

From the first it was seen that if the deve- 
lopment theory came to be generally accepted 
it must produce a profound change in the 
theological thought of Christendom. The Bible 
fitoiy of creation could no longer be regarded as 
historic; the period of man’s existence on the 
earth must be extended to many times six thou- 
sand yeai-s, and that of the existence of the earth 
to a period vastly longer still. There could have 
been no literal Adam and Eve. Instead of the 
first human beings having been created perfect 
and having “ fallen ”, dragging down all their 
desoendents with them, the human family began 
its career- very low down, and has slowly, 
tiirough the experience and struggle of ages, 
climbed to its present condition; and its face 


is still forward and upward. In other' words, 
ours is a rising, not a fallen world. 

Since Mr. Darwin’s scientific theory was 
thus seen to be subversive of iiruch that was 
regar-cled as vital iit the prevailing theology of 
Christendom, it was not strange that it stirred 
up a great theological controversy. 

Of course, he had also to figlrt a hard battle 
with the scientists. He was a scientific innova- 
tor, a scientrflc heretic. He proposed a scientific 
tiieory wlricii was new, and which ran counter 
to the view of practically every scientist living. 
In offering to the w'orld his thought of the 
Origin of Species he was stepping forth into the 
arena as a solitary champion of a theory which 
must fall unless he could defend it successfully 
against the attacks and the criticisms of the 
wliole scientific world. 

However, this battle with the scientists, 
ser-ere as it was, had the advantage of being 
concerned principally with facts and reasoning, 
and only to a limited extent with prejudices. 
This was why it was possible to bring it to an 
end within a reasonable time. 

The theological battle was different. It 
had to do largely with prejudices and fears. 
Religious men held beliefs which in many cases 
tljey were unwilling even to have investigated, 
beliefs which they regarded as ha-ving some- 
thing sacred about them, and therefore -whicii 
were not to bo tried by the tests of “ mere 
human reason” and “profane science”. 

Only persons who are now far past middle 
life can remember how intense and often bitter 
this battle ndbh theology was. An incident or 
two will illustrate it. 

A story is preser\'-ed regarding the then 
somewhat eminent Dean Burgon, a splendidly 
honest and outspoken old dogmatist of the 
English Church, who having to preach a sermon 
on an important occasion when many scientific 
men were present, concluded his discourse by 
vigorously denouncing the new scientific theory 
of Darwin, and saying •u’ith biting sarcasm to 
the scientists before him. 

Gentlemen, leeve me my ancestors in the Garden 
of Eden, and look for your own (not mine) in the 
Zoological Cardens.” 

A story quite as interesting comes to us 
regarding Professor Huxley and an English 
Bishop. 

We are told that at an annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in those days when Darwin and 
Darwinism were so cordially hated, a Bishop 
of the English Church closed a sarcastic speech 
against the new doctrine by turning to Huxley, 
its leading advocate in the body at that time, 
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and saying in the prescni'e ol" a large audiencr: 
with the most cutting aocents, 

■■ Is llie learned gcntlctnan really willing to have 
it gel forth tn the world that lie believes Uiniseif 
to he descended Ironi a monkey? ' 

Professor Huxley rose, suicl in liis quiet way, 
but with terrible effect, replied, 

■■ It seems to he that the learned bishop liardly 
appreciates nur pusition and duty as men of science. 
We arc not here In inquire what wc would prefer, but 
what is true. The progress of science has been from 
the beginning a conflict with old prejudices. The origin 
of man is not a qiieslinn of likes and dislikes to be 
settled by consulting the feelings, but it is a question 
of evidence to he settled by strict scientific invest- 
gation. Blit, as die learned bishop is curious to 
know my state of feeling on the subject, I have 
no hesitation in saying that, were it a matter of 
choice with me. which clearly it is not, whether 
I shoitid be descended from a respectable monkey or 
from 3 bishop of the English Church who can put 
his brains to no belter use than to ridicule science 
and miBrepre»ent its cultivators. I would certainly 
choose the monkei ." 

Such a retort as this coukl not have come 
fiom Darwin, who never under any circyira- 
stances allowed liiniself to be drawn into 
personalities or sarcasm. But it well illustrates 
how intense was the conflict between the theolo- 
jjians and the scientists, and how strongly the 
former intrenched themselves behind mere 
vulgar prejudices; as it also illustrates the 
magnificent fighting qualities of Huxley, who, 
though not so influential in quiet ways as 
Darwin, was, more than any other, tlie leader 
in open fight through all the hard campaign. 

And now how strange it seems to call to 
mind the fact that when the author of the 
theor>’ over whicii all this conflict raged, died, 
in the year 1882, within less than half a genera- 
tion froju the time when the noise of the battle 
was loudest, the Chureh of England, the church 
of the very bishop who had uttered the taunt 
which I have mentioned, actually threw open 
the doors of Westminster Abbey, her most 
sacred burial place, and craved the honour of 
interring the author of the Darwinian theory 
among her most illustrious dead. How striking- 
ly the story illustrates tiie widening of men’s 
thought, and the triumph of charity over pre- 
judice and of knowledge over bigotry at least 
in that little corner of the world which we call 
England. 

It is important clearly to understand that 
the controversy which arose between the Church 
and the theory of Evolution put forth by 
Darwin, was theological, not religious. Evolution 
flid not disturb religion. What it disturbed 
was the Genesis stories of tlie Creation and the 
Fall, and whatever system or systems of Chris- 


tian tlicologieal dogma men had built upon 
those legends. But those legends and those 
systems of theology had no necessary connection 
witii religion. All religion outside of Christen- 
d(im is itidependent of them; and it is coming 
to be more and more elearlj'^ seen that even 
Christianity as taught by Jesus bears no neces- 
sary relation to them. 

When Darwin’s thought first came before 
tlic world many declared it to be atheistic. 

But it is now recognized by thinking men 
generally that this charge is without foundation. 
Ol course, men may be atheists and disciples of 
Darwin, as men may be atheists and opponents 
of Darwin. But, certainly there is nothing 
necessarily atheistic in Darwin’s teachings. 
This is seen to Ids so, first, from the fact that he 
himself was not an atheist, as near the end of 
his life he explicitly declared; second, from the 
fact that many of the most eminent supporters 
of the Darwinian theory are believers in God; 
and third, from the fact that the theory deals 
with method and not at all with cause; and, so 
far as we can see, God may as easily work by 
law as by cataclysm, may as fittingly create 
the world and man by gradual and orderly 
development as by sudden fiats and arbitrary 
special acts. Indeed to many devout minds the 
theory of evolution, so far from tending to 
banish God from the universe, seems to fill the 
universe full of a Divine Presence as the older 
tlieory never did. 

Under the touch of the evolutionary philo- 
sophy, as many of the profoundest thinkers of 
our day are coming to interpret that philosophy, 
the old-time absentee Deity, dwelling in a far 
eft' heaven, and making himself known to men 
only in occasional miraculous manifestations, 
becomes transformed into an Infinite and 
Eternal Power that impels all things, an Infinite 
and Eternal Intelligence that guides all things, 
an Infinite and Eternal Life that Idndles all 
finite life, an Infinite and Eternal Goodness, 
Justice and Love that holds the world in its 
arms, and comes to manifestation in all our 
human justice, goodness, and love. 

Paint Paul never dreamed of Mr. Darwin 
or his theory, But was it not exactly the God 
of modem Evolution that he unconsciously 
portrayed, when he wrote: “ In him (God) we 
live and move and have oirr being ”? 

Some have imagined that Darwin’s thought 
of Evolution is inimical to man’s spiritual life, 
specially to prayer and worship. But others 
answer; Rather, when deeply understood, does 
it not faring God nearer than he ever was before, 
and with a clearer voice does it not say to every 
human soul, 
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“Speak to him, thou, for He liears: 

And spirit with spirit may meet: 

Nearer is He than brcatljing. 

And closer llian hands and feet." 

Some have supposed that Evolution is 
hostile to man’s great hope of immortality. But 
here, too, I think it is coming widely to be felt 
that the feaj' is without warrant. If in some 
respects the evolution theory seems to bear 
against the probability of a future life for man, 
in other respects it is believed to support it, 
To many minds a future life seems to be implied 
by Evolution, — seems to be logically necessaiw 
to complete the theorj’ of E^•olution itself. AYhv 
should liuinan progress stop with the grave'? 
Man does not seem to attain the full possibility 
of his nature in this world. The most corajiletc 
earthly life is conscious of powers unused, of 
faculties only partly developed, or hopes and 
plans unrealized. Have wc not in this fact a 
jiromise, or at least an intimation, written in 
loan’s own soul, that tliis life is only a begin- 
ning, an infant school, where man is prejmred 
for something greater beyond? 

To sum up the whole matter of the religi- 
ous influence of Darwin, I may say: “I think 
the prevailing verdict among the most influen- 
tial religious thinkers of the 'n’est is, that instead 
of the doctrine of Evolution proving an injury 
to religion, as many at first feared, its effect 
has rather been to make religion reasonable 
and intelligible, to bring it into the natural 
order, and therefore to make it seem more real, 
more valuable and more attractive. Evolution 
seems to show that religion is an essential part 
of man’s higher life; that the religious instinct 
oj' the religious' faculty in man is somehing as 
normal and as necessary as his reasoning 
faculty: that man is as much made to aspire 
toward what is above him, to cherish ideals, to 
care for the spiritual side of life, and to worship, 
as he is to think or to breathe: and that what 
men ought to do, therefore, is not to neglect or 


ignore their leligious nature, but train and 
develop it in ways tliat are sane, intelligent and 
uplifting.” 

I close with a word or two i-egarding Darwin 
the man. 

Few nobler or more attractive characters 
arc to be found in modern history, than the 
great scientist whose life and work 'we have 
heeii studying. He w'as as modest as a girl, 
but in iiis search for truth he was as courageous 
as a knight. He w'as singularly unselfish. He 
hatl in his nature no egotism and no jealousy. 
Young scientists, and scientists who were as yet 
tinknown, had no truer friend. 

.Ys a worker he was persevering and patient 
as few men lia\'e ever been. This accounts for 
the fact that his work was so enormous in 
quantity as well as so superior in quality. 

If he had any one trait of character that 
outshone all others, it was perhaps his candour 
and iiis absolute truthfulness. He never 
exaggerated. He never overestimated the value 
of his own writings or investigations. Nobody 
has ever pointed out the objections to his 
scientific theories more fully, more conscienti- 
ously or more ably then did he himself. 

iVell may the whole world, well may the 
whole world of religion as well as the world of 
science, sit down at the feet of Charles Darwin 
to learn unselfishness, candour, sincerity, 
honesty, and honour. 

They laid him, when he died, in West- 
minster Abbey, beside that greatest of all 
English Scientists up to his own age, Sir Isaac 
Newton. Were they not right in the spot they' 
chose for him? hlust we not believe that a 
thousand years from now, it will be said, Newton 
and Darwin, those two, whose ashes sleep side 
by side in England's most splendid mausoleum, 
were the two British men who in the time 
preceding the close of the Nineteenth Centurj- 
did most for the world’s science, and perhap's 
also for the World's religion? 




IHE MND OF A JUDGE 

By JA^VAHARLAL NEHRU 


The days when I practised at the Bar as 
u lawyer seem distant and far-off, and I find it 
a little difficult now to recapture the thoughts 
and moods that must ha^’e possessed me 
then. And yet it was only sixteen years 
ago that I walked out of the web of the 
law in more ways than one. Sometimes I look 
Imck on those days, for in prison one grows 
retrospective and, as the i)resent is dull and 
monotonous and full of unhappiness, the past 
stands out, vivid and inviting. There was little 
that was inviting in that legal past of mine and 
at no time liave I felt the urge to revert to it. 
But still my mind played with the ifs and 
possibilities of that past — a foolish but an enter- 
taining pastime when inaction is thrust on one 
— and I wondered how life would have treated 
me if I had stuck to ray original profession. 
That was not an unlikely contingenoy, though 
it seems odd enough now; a slight twist in the 
thread of life might have changed my whole 
future. I suppose I would have done tolerably 
well at the Bar and I would have had a much 
more peaceful, a duller, and physically a more 
comfortable existence than I have so far had. 
Perhaps I miglit even have developed into a 
higlily respectable and solemn-looking jvK^e 
with wig and gown, as quite a number of my 
old friends and colleagues have done. 

How would I have felt as a judge, I have 
wondered? How does a judge feel or think? 
Tliis second question used to occupy my mind 
to some extent even when I was in practice 
conducting or watching criminal eases, lost in 
wonder at the speed and apparent unconcern 
with which the judge sent men to the scaffold 
or long terms of imprisonment. That question, 
in a more presonal form, has always faced me 
when I have stood in the prisoner’s dock and 
awaited sentence, or attended a friend’s trial 
for political offences. That question is almost 
always with me in prison, surrounded as 1 am 
with hundreds or thousands of persons whom 
judges have sent there. (I am not concerned 
for the moment with political offenders; I am 
only referring to the ordinary prisoners). The 
judge bad considered the e^’il deed that was 
done and he had meted out justice and punish- 
ment as he had been told to do by the penal 
code. Sometimes he had added a sermon of his 
own, probably to justify particularly heavy 


sentence. He liad not given a thought to the 
upbringing, environment, education {or want of 
it) of the prisoner before him. He had paid no 
heed to the psychological background that led 
to the deed, or to the mental conflict that had 
raged within that dumb, frightened creature 
who stands in tlie dock. He had no notion that 
perhaps society, of which he considers himself 
a pillar and an ornament might be partly res- 
ponsible for the crime that he is jud^ng. 

He is, let us presume, a conscientious judge 
and he weighs the evidence carefully before 
pronouncing sentence. He may even give the 
benefit of the doubt to tlie accused, though our 
judges are not given to doubting very much. 
But, almost invariably, the prisoner and he 
belong to different worlds with very little in 
common between them and incapable of undei'- 
standing each other. There may sometimes be 
an intellectual appreciation of the other’s out- 
look and background, though that is rare enough, 
but there is no emotional awareness of it, and 
without the latter there can never be true under- 
standing of another person. 

Sentence follows, and these sentences are 
remarkable. As the realization comes that crime 
is not decreasing, and may even be increasing, 
the sentences become more savage in the hope 
that this may frighten the evil-doer. ,The judge 
and the power behind the judge have not grasped 
the fact that crime may be due to special 
reasons, which might be investigated, and that 
some of these may be capable of control; and 
further that in any event a harsh penal code 
does not improve the social morals of a group, 
or a harsh sentence those of an individual who 
has lapsed from grace. The only remedy they 
know, both for political and non-political 
offences is punishment and an attempt to ter- 
rorize the offender by what are called deterrent 
sentences. The usual political sentence now for 
a speech or a song or a poem which offends the 
Government is two years rigorous imprisonment 
(in the Frontier Province it is three years) , and 
a lavish use of this being made from day to 
day; but even this seems trivial when compared 
with the cases of large numbers of those people 
who are kept confined for four or five years 
or more, indefinitely, without conviction or 
sentence. 

Political cases, however, depend greatly on 
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the moods of Goverament and a changing situa- 
tion, and do not help us in considering the 
ordinary administration of the criminal law. To 
some extent the two overlap and affect each 
other, for instance, many agrarian and labour 
cases in courts are often definitely political in 
origin. It is also well known that many people, 
M'ho are considered politically undesirable by 
the police, are proceeded against under the bad 
livelihood or similar sections of the code and 
clapped in prison as bad characters with no 
special offence being brought up against them. 
Ignoring such cases and considering what might 
be called the unadulterated crimes, two facts 
stand out: both the numbers of convictions and 
the length of sentences are growing. Every year 
the various provincial prison reports complain 
of the increasing number of prisoners and the 
necessity of additional accommodation. The 
peak years, when the civil disobedience move- 
ment sent its scores of thousands to prison, 
become the normal years even without this 
special influx of politicals. Occasionally the 
difficulty is overcome by discWrging a few’ 
thousand short timers before their time, but the 
strain continues. 

The Central Prisons are full of ‘ lifers 
prisoners sentenced for life, and others sentenced 
to long terms. Most of ^ese ‘ lifers ’ come in 
huge bunches in dacoity cases and probably 
a fair proportion are guilty, though I am inclined 
to think that many innocent persons are involv- 
ed also, as the evidence is entirely one of identi- 
fication. It is obvious that the growing number 
of daeoities are due to the increasing unemploy- 
ment and poverty of the masses as well as the 
lower middle classes. Most of the other criminal 
offences involving property are also due to this 
terrible prospect of want and starvation that 
faces the vast majority of our people. 

Do our judges ever realize this or give 
thought to the despair that the sight of a starv- 
ing wife or children might produce even in a 
normal human being? Is a man to sit helplessly 
by and see his dear ones sicken and die for want 
of the simplest human necessities? He slips and 
offends against the law, and the law and the 
judge then see to it that he can never again 
become a normal person with a socially benefi- 
cial job of work. They help to produce the 
criminal type, so-called, and then are surprised 
to find that such types exist and multiply. 

The major offences lead to a life sentence 
jr ten years or so. But the petty offences and 
■.he way they are treated by judges are even 
nore instructive. The vast majority of these 
ire buried in court files and get no publicity, 
nly rarely do the papers mention such a case. 
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Three such cases, taken almost at random from 
recent issues of newspapers, are given below: 

Rahman w'as an old offender with 12 previ- 
ous convictions, the first of which dating back 
to 1913. The present offence ■was one of theft 
of clothes valued at a few rupees. Rahman 
pleaded guilty and requested the court to send 
him to a reformatory or some such place from 
where he could emerge thoroughly reformed. 
The judge, who was the Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind, refused this request and sentenced him 
to seven years, adding; “If this seven-year 
sentence of hard labour does not reform you, 
God alone must come to your aid.” (Karachi: 
May 23, 1935). 

Badri, who had four previous con-victions, 
was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment under Sections 411/75 I. P. C. for having 
dishonestly received a stolen chaddar (cloth 
sheet). (Lucknow: July 3, 1935). 

Ghulam Mohammad, an old offender, was 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for stealing one rupee by picking the pocket of 
a man. (Sialkot: July 15, 1935). 

These and similar sentences may be perfect- 
ly correct from the point of view of the Indian 
Penal Cede but it does seem to me astonishing 
that any judge should imagine that by inflicting 
such sentences he is reforming the offender. 
Evidently the Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
had himself some doubts about the efficacy of 
his treatment for he hinted that God might be 
given a chance on the next occasion. 

There they sit, these judges, in their courts, 
and a procession of unfortunates passes before 
them — some go to the scaffold, some to be whip- 
ped, some to imprisonment, to which may be 
added solitary confinement. They are doing 
their duty according to their abstract ideas of 
justice and punishment; they must consider 
themselves as the protectors of society from 
anti-social criminal elements. Do their thoughts 
ever go beyond these set ideas and take human 
shape considering the miserable offender as a 
human being with parents, wife, children, 
friends? They punish the individual but at the 
same time they punish a group also, for the 
ripples of suffering spread out and go far. Those 
who have to die at least die swiftly, the agony 
i.s brief. But the agony is long for those who 
enter prison, 

“ Behind the door, within the wall 
Locked, they »t the numbered ones . . . . ” 

Two years, three years, seven years stolen 
from life’s brief span — each year of twelve 
months, each month of thirty days, each day of 
twenty-four hours — how terribly long it all seems 
to the prisoner, how wearily time passesl 
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All tliie is ver>’ sa^-l and deplorable no doubt, 
but w'liat is the poor judge to do? Is he to 
wallow in a sea oi sentimenfality and give up 
sentencing offenders against the laws? If he is 
so soft and sensitive he is not much good as a 
judge and will have to give place to another. 
No, no one expects the judge to embrace every 
offender and invite him to dinner, but a liinuan 
clement in a trial and sentence would certainly 
improve matters. The judges arc too imiiersonal, 
distant, and too little aware of the consequences 
of the sentences they award. If their awareness 
could be increased, as well as a sense of fellow- 
feeling with the prisoner, it would be a great 
gain. Tills can only come when the two belong 
to more or less the same class. A financier 
who has embezzled vast sums of public money 
will ha^•e every sympathy from the judge, not 
so the poor wretch who has picked up a rupee 
or stolen a sheet to satisfy an ungent need. For 
the judge and the average offender to belong to 
the same class means a fundamental change 
in social structure, as indeed every great reform 
does. But er’en apart from and in anticipation 
of that, something could certainly be done. 

It was Bernard Shaw, I think, who suggest- 
ed that every judge and magistrate, as well as 
every prison official, should spend a period in 
prison, living like ordinary prisoners. Only 
then would they be justified in sentencing people 
to imprisonment, or to governing them there. 
The suggestion is an excellent one although it 
may be difficult to give effect to it. I ventm'ed 
to suggest it once to the Home Member and the 
Inspector-General of Prisons of the U. P. 
Government for their personal adoption, but they 
did not seem to favour it. At least one well- 
known prison official, however, has adopted it. 
This was Thomas Mott Osborne of the famous 
Sing Sing prison in New York. He trained him- 
self by undergoing a term of voluntary imprison- 
ment and, as a result of this, he introduced 
later on many remarkable improvements in the 
social rehabilitation and education of the 
prisoners. 

Such a tens of voluntary imprisonment will 
do a world of good to the bodies and souls of 
oiu judges, magistrates and prison officials. It 
will also give them a greater insight into prison 
life. But obviously no such voluntary effort 
can ever approach the real thing. The sting ot 
imprisonment will be absent as well as the 
peculiarly helpless and broken feeling before the 
armed and walled power of the State, which a 
prisoner experiences. Nor will the voluntary 
prisoner ever have to face bad treatment from 
the staff. The essence of prison is a psycholo- 
gical background of having been cast off from 


society like a diseased limb. That will neces« 
sarily be absent. But \rith all these drawbacks 
the experience will be worthwhile and vill lielp 
in making the administration of the criminal 
law more human and beneficial. The great in- 
A-asions of our prisons by middle-class people* 
during the non-co-operation and civil disobedi- 
ence movements had indirectly a marked effect, 
As the prison-goers did not become judges or 
prison officials the direct effect was little. But 
11 knowledge of prison conditions and a sympathy 
for the prisoner’s lot became wide-spread, and 
public opinion and the emsading efforts of some 
Congressmen bore substantial results. 

I do not know whether I am over soft but 
I do not think I err on the musky and senti- 
mental side. Other people and even many of 
ray close colleagues have considered me rather 
liard. Mr. C. R. Dass once referred to me at a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
as being ‘ cold-blooded ’. Perhaps it all depend 
on the standard of comparison as well as on the 
fact that some display their emotions more than 
others. However that may be, I do hate the 
idea of punishment and especially ‘ deterrent ’ 
punishment and all the suffering, deliberately 
caused, that it involves. Perhaps it cannot be 
done away with completely in this present-day 
world of oui'S, but it can certainly be minimized, 
toned down and almost humanized. 

At one time I was strongly opposed to the 
death penalty and, in theory, my opposition still 
continues. But I have come to realize that there 
are many tilings far worse than death, and if 
the choice had to be made, and I was given it, 
I would probably accept a death sentence rather 
than one of imprisonment for life. But I would 
not like to be hung; I would prefer being shot 
or guillotined or even electrocuted; most of all 
other methods I would like to be given, as 
Socrates was of old, the cup of poison which 
would send me to sleep from which there was 
no awaking. This last method seems to me to 
be far the most civilized and humane. But in 
India we favour hangings, and last year the 
official mind showed us the textui’e of which it 
was made by organizing public hangings in 
Karachi or somewhere else in Sind. This was 
meant to terrify wouid-be evil-doers. It turned 
out to be a huge mela where thousands gathered 
to witness the ghastly spectacle. I suppose the 
mentality behind such public exhibitions bears 
a family resemblance to that which prompted 
the autos da fe of the Spanish Inquisition. 

A friend of mine who became a High Court 
Judge had a ‘ crisis of conscience ’ when he had 
first to sentence a man to death. The idea 
seemed hateful to him. He overcame his 
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repugnance, hon-ever. (be had to or else he 
would not have long continued in his jobl and 
I suppose he soon got used to sending people 
to the scaffold without turning a hair. He was 
an exceidion and I doubt if many others in his 
position have ever had such scrujiles. It is 
probably easier to sentence a man to death than 
to see the sentence carried out. And yet e^•en 
sensitive people get used to this painful .sight. 
A young English member of the Indian Ci\'ii 
Sendee had to attend hangings in the local gaol. 
At his first hanging, he told me, he was thorough- 
ly sick and felt bad all clay. But ver>’ soon 
the sight had no unusual effect on him what- 
ever and he used to go straight from the execu- 
tion to his breakfast table and have a hearty 
meal. 

I have never seen a death .sentence being 
carried out. In most of tlie gaols where I have 
lived as a prisoner executions did not take place, 
but on three or four occasions there were hang- 
ings in my gaol. These took place in a special 
enclosure, cut off from the rest of the prison, 
but the whole gaol population knew of it, 
perhaps because the unlocking of the various 
barracks and cells took place at a later hour 
on those mornings. I experienced a peculiar 
feeling on those days, an ominous stillness and 
a tendency for people to talk in low voices. It 
is possible that all this was the product of my 
own imagination. 

And yet with all my repugnance for execu- 
tions, I feel that some method of eliminating 
utterly undesirable hmnan beings will have to 
be adopted and used with discretion. The real 
objection to the infliction of capital punishment 
as well as other punishments is of course not 
so much the resultant suffering of the person 
punished, as the brutalization of the community 
that authorizes such punishment, and more 
particularly of the indi^■iduals who carry’ it out. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of whip- 
ping, which is widely prevalent in India. The 
official defence for the punishment of whipping 
is that it is meant for horrible crimes, like rape 
with ■violence. In practice it has a much wider 
range and in 1932 (as was stated in the British 
House of Commons) five hundred ehil dis- 
obedience prisoners were whipped. This was 
the official figiu-e, unofficial jail beatings not 
being included. These political prisoners were 
whipped either for purely political offences or 
for breaches of gaol discipline. No violence or 
crime was involved. It has now been laid down 
officially that in serious cases of hunger-strikes 
in gaol whipping may be resorted to. We thus 
have it that in the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment in India a hunger-strike or breaches of 


gao! discipline stand on the same level as rape 
with violence. 

Wliipping is usually admin!.=tered in prisons 
Ijy .some low caste prisoner. No prisoner likes 
tlie job but lie has little choice in the matter. 
The higher caste ])i'isoners would in any’ event 
refuse to whip, and even the warders are reluct- 
.ant to do so. A case came to my notice once 
when a warder was asked to whip. He refused 
iibsolutely and was jiunished for this contumacy'. 
It is interesting to compare the sensitiveness 
to whipping of the prisoner and warders with 
that of our judges and prison officials who order 
it. and our Gov'ernment which authorizes and 
defends it. 

I was reading the other day about the film 
censorship in Britain. It was stated that one 
of the grounds for censorship was the avoidance 
of cruelty’ scenes. In animal films no kill was 
to be shown. Kims “ showing pain or suffering 
on the part of an animal, whether such pain is 
caused by accident or intention ” are not allowed 
as the.se are supposed to have a bad effect on 
spectators, especially children, and “ undermine 
moral character.” 

M'e also in India have our film censorships 
and an active Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Unfortunately human 
beings are not included in the category of 
animals and so they' cannot benefit by the 
activities of the Society. And our film censor- 
ship justifies itself by banning films dealing 
ing with “ Quetta Earthquake Topical ” or 
‘'National Congress Scenes" or ‘‘Departure of 
Mahatma GanSii for the Round Table Con- 
ference ” and similar dangerous topics. 

Sentences of death and whipping impress 
us and pam us, but, after all, they affect only 
a very’ small number of the scores of thousands 
who are sentenced by our courts. The vast 
majority of these go to prison, mostly for long 
periods over which their punishment is spread 
out. It is a continuing torture, a never-ceasing 
pain, till mind itself grows dull and the body 
is blunted to sensation. The criminal tyrpe 
develops, the ugly fruit of our gaols and our 
criminal law, and there is no fitting him in then 
with the social machine outside. He is the 
square peg everynvhere, ■n’ith no roots, no home, 
suspicious of every body, being suspected every- 
where, till at last he comes back to bis only 
true resting-place, the prison, and takes up again 
the tin or iron bowl -which is his faithful com- 
panion there. Do our judges ever trouble to 
tliink of cause and effect, of the ine-vitable con- 
sequences of an act or decision? Do they 
realize that their courts and the prisons are the 
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principal factories for the production and stamp- 
ing of the criminal type? 

In prison one comes to realize more than 
anywhere else the basic nature of the State; it 
is the force, the comjmlsion, the violence of 
the governing groujn '■ Go^-ernment ”, George 
^I'ashington is reported to ha\'e said, “ is not 
reason, it is not eloquence — it is force! Like 
fire, it is a dangerous servant and a fearful 
master.” It is true that civilization has been 
built up on co-operation and forbearance and 
mutual collaboration in a thousand ways. But 
when a crisis comes and the State is afraid of 
some dangei' then the superstructure goes or, 
at any rate, is subordinated to the priraaiy 
function of the State — seif-protection by force 
and violence. The army, the police, the prison 
come into greater prominence then, and of the 
three the prison is perhajjs the nakedest form 
of a State in miniature. 

Must the State always be based on force 
and violence, or will the tiay come when this 
element of compulsion is reduced to a minimum 
and almost fades away? That day, if it ever- 
comes, is still far off. Meanwhile, the violence 
of the go^'erning group produces the violence of 
other groups that seek to oust it. It is a vicious 
circle, violence breeding violence, and on ethical 
grounds there is little to choose between the 
two \iolences. It always seems curious to me 
how the governing group in a State, basing itself 
on an extremity of \iolence, objects on moral 
or ethical grounds to the force or violence of 
others. On practical grounds of self-protection 
they have reason to object but why drag in 
morality and ethics? State violence is prefer- 
able to private violence in many ways, for one 
major violence is far better than numerous petty 
private violences. State violence is also likely 
to be a more or less ordered violence and thus 
preferable to the disorderly violence of private 
groups and individuals, for even in violence 
order is better than disorder, except that this 
makes the State more efficient in its violence 
and powers of compulsion. But when a State 


goes off the rails completely and begins to indulge 
ir. disorderly violence, then indeed it is a 
terrible thing, and no private or individual 
effort can compete with it in horror and 
brutality. , _ ,, 

“ You must live m a chaos if you would 
give birth to a dancing star ” says Nietzsche. 
Must it be so? Is there no other way? The 
old difficulty of the humanist is ever cropping 
up, his disgust at force and violence and cruelty, 
and vet liis inability to overcome these by merely 
standing by and looking on. That is the recur- 
ring theme of Erast Toller’s plays: 

“The sword, as ever, ia a shift of fools 
To hide their folly.” 

“ By force, the smoky torch of violence. 

We shall not find the way.” 

Yet force and violence reign triumphant 
today everywhere. Only in our country has a 
noble effort been made to combat them by means 
other than those of force. The inspiration of 
that effort, and of the leader who lifted us out 
of our petty selves by his matchless purity of 
outlook, still remains, though the ultimate out- 
come be shrouded in darkness. 

But these are big questions beyond the 
power even of judges. We may not prehaps be 
able to find an answer to them in our time, or, 
finding an answer, be unable to impress it on 
wayward humanity. Meanwhile, the smaller 
questions and problems pursue us and we cannot 
ignore them. We come back to the job of the 
judge and the prison governor and we can say 
this, at least, with certainty: that the deliberate 
infliction of punishment or torture of the mind 
or body is not the way to reform any one, that 
though this may break or twist the vict^ it 
will not mend him, that it is tnuch more likely 
to brutalize and deform him who inflicts it. For 
the inevitable effect of cruelty and torture is to 
degrade both the sufferer and the person who 
causes the suffering. 

Almora District Jail 
L-9-1935. 




CONVERSION IN HINDUISM 

By NIRM.\L KirNlAR BOSE 




If we travel among the wild tribes who inhabit Jiiangs round about the town of Dheulcaiial 
the hills and valleys of the Central Provinces have taken up the occupation of supplying fuel; 
of India or Chota Nagpur, we are at once while tliose in the neighbourhood of Pal Lahara 
struck by the fact that these tribes are slowly town ha^’e likewise specialized in basket-making, 
being converted to Hinduism. We generally They thus succeed in maintaining themselves; 
believe that Hinduism is not a proselytizing although their standard of living is very low, 
religion; but on closer examination, this does even according to the average standard of living 
not seem to be strictly true. It is true that in rural India. From being free men who roamed 
Hinduism does not favour conversion in the about the jungles and deri\’ed their sustenance 
same manner as Islam or Christianity does; but from the eartli, either through hunting, oultiva- 
)t is nevertheless a fact that Hinduism does tion or tlie collection of wild fruits, they have 
favour conversion, although the process of con- i)een forced into submission to their Hindu 
version is somewhat different from that of some neighbours, and have partly changed their 
other religions. 

The Juangs are a poor and 
illiterate tribe who inhabit 
certain portions of the States 
of Dhenkanal, Keonjhar and 
Pal Lahara in Orissa. These 
people are not served by Hindu 
priests. They have their own 
language and religious cutoms, 
but no priestly class to take 
charge of those religious func- 
tions. The Juangs are very 
poor. They cannot, therefore, 
afford to have priests who 
would only perform religious 
ceremonies and live upon the 
bounty of others. Any married 
man in Juang society is there- 
fore allowed to perform the 
tribal ceremonies. 

Now, these Juangs formerly The Club-hou* of a Juang village. Pal Lahara. 

lived by hunting and the collec- 
tion of wild roots and berries, 

as well as by a poor form of cultivation on the occupation, so that it might fit in with the life 
hill-sides. When Hindu farmers began to settle of their conquerors. 

among the Juangs in the valleys, they were The process of economic co-operation with 
gradually forced to take refuge in the higher the Hindus has not been without its psychological 
hills or in the comparatively inhospitable effects, too. It is possible that the first genera- 
jungles. But these hills and jungles failed to tion of Juangs, who were forced into submis- 
yield sufficient sustenance to the Juangs, for sion by the Hindus, fought against this encroach- 
the manner of extracting food from the earth ment upon their liberty. But the second and 
which they knew, was very inefficient. Under the third generations were bom in submission; 
these circumstances, the Juangs were forced to and, from childhood they looked upon the 
enter into co-operation with their Hindu Hindus as a clever and powerful people who 
neighbours. They began to specialize in got more food out of the soil by their labours 
one or other occupation, and thereby derived riian they themselves could ever do, and who 
some food out of the sale of their pro- also were in possession of an army of policemen 
ducts to the Hindus. In this way, the at the headquarters of the State to protect their 
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ncwly-ac''iuircJ lands. Tlic-y bog.in In imitate Biiuiyas llr^^•e grown prosperous by the adop- 
tho mnnnciv ami customs of tlie Hindus, perhaps tion of Hindu culture, and have succeeded m 
with the uiK-oiisciotis belief that they alsu might engaging tlie services of Brahmin priests who 
I'fcnme powerful in tlie r-aine way. The .Tuang= oliiciate for them in social ceremonies, 
of Pal Laliara have accordingly started the It is iii this way that a large number 
worship of Hindu dcitias like Lakshmi. Rushi, illiterate tribes, who inhabit the hills and fast- 
etc., but they do so wirh the rituab nf their nes.-'cs of India, have been gradually converted 
own tribe. to Hinduism. Hinduism has meant for them 

the addition of some Brahminical social cere- 



- ' Mani, the Jiiang Jiea<lm(in Auoilier .Iiiang. 


Some of the Kol trilics of Cliota Nagimi’ 
have gone one step ahead of these Juangs. In 
the months of Mny-Junc, the IHundas of 
Morabadi in Ranchi obseiwe a festival which 
is known by the name of ^landa Parab. During 
the hlanda festival, a Brahmin priest officiates 
for the Mimclas. and the deity Siva is also 
worshipped by him on the occasion. But this 
priest has no other connection with the social 
rites and ceremonies of the Mundas of Mora- 
badi. These IMundas have given up the prac- 
tice of eating beef and drinking wine, as they 
are considered unworthy of a Hindu; but their 
marriage rites are still performed in the old 
trib.ai way. 

From this it is not a long way to the full 
adoption by the hill-tribes of the entire social 
and religious eereinunies .sanctioned by Brahmin 
pritst-s. The Bbuiyas of (Jrissa are a tribe 
allied to the Juangs. But a section of these 


monies on the top of their own tribal ones, 
tlie deletion of s\ich practices from their tribal 
ciiltiu’e as come into sharp conflict with Hindu 
moral irleas, and, lastly, the employment of 
Brahmin priests; and the process started, in 
most cases, with the economic subjugation of 
the tribe by the Hindus. As a matter of fact, 
it was the economic superiority of the Hindus 
which created a bias in favour of Hindu culture 
in the mind of the defeated tribes. 

The process of conversion described above 
is somewhat different from the methods prac- 
tised by Muslim or Christian missionaries. Un- 
like a Muslim or a Christian convert, a convert 
to Hinduism is not expected to give up his old 
religion or social cultxu^ completely. In fact, 
they stick to it, only they put on an additional 
cloak of Brahminical practices. Hindu reli- 
gious ideas are also not necessarily imposed 
upon them. They are left free to follow their 
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0 ^ religious ideas; only those ideas are now nIlx'S. These tribes chose one or other occupa- 
given a deeper meaning. They are uow ex- cinn in Hiinlu society,, and it ‘.vas the policy of 
plained as all leading to the supreme knowledge tin- Himius lu gram thent uumopulv in that 
preached by \_cdanta, nr the .supremo love iH-cnpaiion. 

preached by \ aishnavisin. In Hiiniui.'iu all This is a veiy iinporLaiiL poiiiL lo remein- 
roads are said to lead to tlio highost goal of h..r, and cannot lie stressed too much. The 
initkti or emancipation. This 


catholicity lias inatie Hindui.sm 
not the monarchy of a single 
sj’stem of ifleas; but a con- 
federation of more or less 
autonomous systems of ideas, 
which only agree nith respect 
to the ultimate objects of 
human life. In rituals and 
ceremonies, they offer an endless 
variety. They approach one 
another more and more closely 
as the ultimate goal of human 
love and supreme knowledge is 
neared. 

This is the method of con- 
version which has been employed 
by the Hindus for ages past 
to convert other tribes to 
Hinduism. The act of conver- 
sion had always an important 
economic aspect behind it. 
There was not onlj' an elabora- 
tion and specialization of 


A Jtiang liomest(-a<l. wilh an old woman wtiaring ii Ic-af-apron. 


duty of the king, that is the 
State, under Hindu rule, was 
to maintain the organization of 
i’nj-nns. The king saw to it 
that each caste or tribe enjoyed 
its monopoly in security, and 
also did not turn that monopoly 
to the disadvantage of the rest 
of society. This was done by 
the control of jiriees, which was 
a special function of the king 
{Mami Samkita, VUI, 410, 418) . 
It is. however, not Imown how 
far the king actually succeeded 
in tliis matter of price-regula- 
tion. In any case, the State 
was supposed to be in charge 
of these matters, just as it 
was also the business of the 

State to see that each caste 
performed its assigned duties 

with regularity. 

It is thus clear how each tribe 
converted to Hinduism enjoyed 

a considerable amount of 

occupations among the Hindus themselves; but economic security as w'ell as a large measure 

an important contribution to this act of of autonomy with respect to tribal rites and 

specialization was also made liy the converted eiistoms. The different tiibes who came within 


Mani worshipping the Sun and Lak-hmi with fowl 
in front of the Club-house. 
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this systeiM of Four TVo'no.s ■^•eve not all accord- 
ed the same social status. Hindu society 'teas 
not free from class-clistinctitnis. as some would 
like to imagine. Tlicre were diR'erent classes 
with different social ami religious privileges. 
In spite of this inetiuality, ami in spite of the 
fact that most of the converted and coiiciuered 
tribes were turneri into Siidras. and soinctintes 
into untouchahlo Sudras, there was conipara- 
tiA-cly little rliseuntent and very few j'ebellious. 
This was not so bueause there was no feeling 
of inequality, but because each tribe, even when 
socially low, enjoyed a considerable measure 
of economic security and cultural autonomy. 
Anci these two privileges took tiie edge off their 
discontent. 

It is here necessary to draw a distinction 
between tlie Sliuddhi movement which is going 
on in Northern India at the present moment 
with tile metliod of convei'sion described above. 
Shuddiii is a nun-ement by which the Hindus 
want to gain more numbers on their side, so tliat 
they may have things in their own favour 
within democratic institutions. Sliuddhi con- 
version has, however, not got the redeeming 


feature of the method of absorption into the 
roi/ro-system, whicii assured certain economic 
advantages to the converts. The Hindus have 
merely replaced their old system of conversion 
by a Hindu edition of the Islamic method 
without being able to turn it into an equalizing 
force whicli it is in Islam, and less so in 
Christianity. The high castes ai'e, as a matter 
of fact, refusing to accept the Sliuddhi con- 
\’crts as their own equals; and the general body 
of Hindus have the power neither to assure 
equality of social status, nor to grant economic 
security to anyone under the present political 
circumstances. 

The moral is quite plain. Unless the 
Hindus have political power, they cannot even 
restore the old method of conversion; much 
less improve upon it by securing equality of 
social status. And that power cannot come 
to them by political trickery in the councils 
under tire Britisli administrators. The only 
way of securing stable political power seems to 
be not by begging; and in that campaign, 
Shuddhi does not seem to hold any very 
important place. 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON NUDISM 

By Ms. CLOTHES 


“ Man who knows no good immixed and pure, 

Oft finds a poison where he sought a cure.” 

— Crabbe, The Library. 

The twentieth century is remarkable for the 
large leisure made available to man by science, 
which he has begun to utilize for some arm- 
chair thinking. New ideas are coming into 
existence; when analysed, they turn out to be 
old lamps made new. For, what is there new 
under the sun? These ideas are developing into 
movements of social departure, deriving most 
of their inspiration and momentum from the 
zeal of converts. 

One of the most striking cut-aways from 
social tradition, that has come into prominence 
after the 1914^1918 catastrophe, is Nudism. 
The revival of Nudism confirms the progress of 
human society in a cycle; it shows how social 
changes wliich seem revolutionary when viewed 
from the contemporary perspective, are only 
stages in the evolution of human society. 

At the dawn of the world, in wild woods, 
untrameiled by the tradition of clothes, naked 
ran the noble savage. “"With native honour 
clad, in naked majesty, God-like erect, Adam 
and Eve walked hand-in-hand.” Then came 


the temptation, and leaf, and bark and clothes. 
Some regard this as the beginning of the fall 
from the simplicity of nudity to the crudity of 
cloth-complexity. But others hail it, and rightly 
so, as the march of progress. The climax was 
reached between the Elizabethan and the Vic- 
torian periods, “ when an ounce of man (and 
woman ! ) carried a ton of clothing.” Then began 
the catabasis. There was the reaction of the 
pendulum, and the liuman, submerged in a sea 
of clothing, began to emerge gradually there- 
from. “ The skirts went up, the bodices came 
down and the gowns began to be low-necked 
and backless ” as a contemporary writer puts 
it. Sim-batliing Societies and Swimming Baths 
got up to the stage of minimum of clothing. 
And Nu^sm was but the next step in the cycle 
of human change. 

A glance at the recent crop of illustrated 
books on the Nude Cult reveals how Nudism is 
claiming the minds of many and the loyalty of 
some. The Press now-a-days often records the 
increasing activity of the votaries of the Nude 
Cult and of the Nude Societies in the West. 
Even India, the citadel of tradition and ortho- 
doxy, is feeling the change: for, according to a 
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recent newspaiier rciirjrt, some residents til' 
Karachi have begim the iinirrioc <j!' the new 
cult. 

In the jnorning of life, in tiie sca-'rm of 
generous emotions, tlie yontli of the world aiv 
apt to be fittracteil by tlie glitter mid gliiinmir 
of tlic novel ami the new. The innadly of 
Xmlisin strengtlieiied liv the piausiblo itrgii- 
inents in its favour makes them think that, after 
tdl, to go nude is goad for health and morab. 
Being tossed and buffeted on the stormy sea.- of 
dark doubts. I recently wrote to Maliafina 
Gandhi u letter setting fortli tlie case fur Xiidism 
and rcc]ue$ting the light of his view.-. 

To quote from my letter to Gandbiji: 

•“Clothing is imnaliiral and unheaidiy. It is one 
of ihe artificial conditions which civilized niun has 
created for himself to his own harm. E.\pusiire of 
llie skin to light and air is one of the natural conili- 
lions of health. Essential vitamins are mamifaclurcd 
in the Itody by liie aid of siinliglit, By covering the 
skin rnan loses the normal reactions to changes of 
temperature and renders himself more subject to 
colds and diseases. The more clnliiing one wears, 
the more one's body loses its natural reactions and 
the more one feels cold,' .Animals of the forest 
and the birds of the air have no clothing and that 
is why there is practically no disease among llieni. 
If these animals are bound by clolliing, tiicn. I liove 
no doubt, even they will suffer from disease as 
fashion-fettered man. 

" Moreover, ‘ clothing encourages prudery by 
habitually hiding the body.' It suggests that some 
parts of the body, the .Temple of God, are not fit 
for exhibition. Clothing provokes curiosity and man 
becomes more sexual because of clothing. Familia- 
rity breeds contempt ; and the liidlng tendencies of 
clothing are responsible for the greater part of the 
lust in the world. ‘ .A healthy human body, hardy 
and bronzed everywhere, and not j'list in patches, 
should be beautiful and strong and a pleasure to 
the eye. Generally, the people who are shocked by 
the nude ate of two types: tli those that dislike 
the unusual, because it puts them to the trouble of 
re-adjusting their mental habits; and (2) those who 
project their own evil thoughts into the world around 
them.' 

" Dress is the source of wasted time and money. 
Instead of thinking of advancing themselves, men and 
women devote whole hours to thinking about their 


drp««cs. .Again, clolliing ir the most expensive item 
■■I expi-nililiin- in the hudgel nf ov.-ry man and woman. 
Al such a liim- as this, wiu-ii every pie counts, and 
when miilii.iis arc going to their In-iU without one 
full stjuare meal, it is u Iragerjy to waste monev 
r>n clolliing. wbicb aiiioiiui could be licll'-i- iiiilised 
for the feeding of -uirviiig luiinoiiily. 

‘•A'ol lif-iiig in u ittisilion to purchase anil main- 
tain clean clolliing. the pour of ilii- world, cimslrained 
liy tlic lyrunny of cold custom, are iorced to clothe 
llieinseivcs in the dirtiest rag-., full of disease. Not 
only do they become ill on account of their dirty 
clothing, lull they spread Ihe infection of their disease 
wherever they go. 

“Again, it should he remembered that clothing is 
one of the greatest deceivers in the world. Instead 
of lieing (>oi!-madc men. we are slowly becoming 
lailor-iuad'.- men. such honourable exceptions as your- 
self excepted. The lliinnest and sickliest individual 
cun. with the help of rlothlng. look as well as the 
most robust of men. If clothing is aliolished, men 
and women, instead of relying on clothing to make 
themselves presentable, will eoiiie in rely more and 
more on exercise, diet and other heallli principles 
to render themselves fit to move in society. 

“ Nudism has got even religious sanctions behind 
it. Hinduism advocates it in the .Avadhuta and 
Jainism supports the Digambara cult. 

“ From every standpoint, then, the aliolitinn of 
rloliilng soems desirable. It will be morally elevat- 
ing. economical!} sound anil hygienic-ally uplifting. 
Nudism will improve the morals, the lieallh and the 
capital of human society. ” 

.And the Mahatniti’.A convincing answer is: 
■■ You vere quite right in writing to »te n< 
hiigth o?i Xiulisin. I have no hesition in 
agreeing with gou in theory. But theories are 
not always capable of being reduced to practice. 
Xot cren in exact Mathematics, like Geomeh'y, 
ore theories capable of always being reduced to 
practice. The imaginary right-angle of Geome- 
try will not build houses, but ihe nearly perfect 
ngkt-angle which masons and carpeiiters use is 
responsible for }/tany marvellous things. In the 
Western world as well as in India, Xxuiism in 
practice is not permissible. I am convinced 
that it ifould be a great error to act as though 
oil men nnd women were pure-minded. I hold 
it. therefore, to be dangerous." 

Let us listen to the Mahatma! 
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A SINGER OF THE GODS 

Bv JAMES H. C'ol'SINS, D.Litt, 


Xo real poetry lives on a in-elimnniiy 
tom-tom. tliough a spurious 

poetrv enjovs a single birtiulav 1>y iiieans ot 
1liat deviee. A'eats toin-toiiimed the village to 
MaciMillan's vcramiuli to hear an Indian singer 
twenty years ago — but Rabiiulranath Tagore 
had onlv to lift up his voice and the need ol 
an unnniiucer i>assed. The use of the famous 
foreword to tiitonjali was in drawing attention 
to something tliat by inherent umisualness or 
apiniriiit remoteness was. likely to pass un- 
notice<l. to the deprivation of those who did 
not notice. 

Readers of The Mofk-rn Benew have 
aiveady lat least those of them who do not 
constitutionally shrink from matter printed in 
lines that threaten poetry) touched in_ the 
December number the jiassionately aspiring 
Ivrical utterance of that all-round genius i\Iaud 
AlaeCartliy. A foreword is therefore out of 
date. She’ has slipped in before Jolm the 
Baptist could lift up his voice in the wilder- 
ness. But I think I may ei'cn now serve the 
purpose — no. not of pointing an unnecessaiy 
tingor at obvious earnestness, authority, vision, 
beamy, lofty imapnation, but of saying some- 
thing' about certain phases of her affirmations 
of what I must call seershiji, that the singer 
lierself would finil it difficult to say; even as 
I myself iwlio have been composing verse on 
and off for forty-three yeai-s'l, have not yet 
found it possiljle to tell the truth regarding 
my own experiences as a creative artist. "Who 
know.s but in the telling (by permission, of 
course) of something of the secret of another 
singer, I may get tlie courage to tell my own! 

It was in Maud JlacCarthy’s London 
home a quarter of a centuiy ago that I got 
one of tliose flaming glimpses into the reality 
behind creative art that shrivel up critical 
abstractions and melt the substantiality of 
intellectual foundations. 'While she sang, and 
played on a fawhura (this was shortly after 
her first visit to India) I became \’ividly aware 
cif an extra presence in the room, a Being that 
in some then inexplicable way was both the 
creation and the creator of the music. I know 
all the cpiestions that such a statement can 
arouse: I went through them all myself, 
ha\-ing been born with Gemini rising and a 
double crown, and the consequent capacity. 


frequently ii miisancc, of being able to sec 
C‘\'en moiv than two sides of a matter. But 
I must leave it at tluit for the present. I had 
had somewhat similar experiences during ten 
l-prc\'it)Us years of psychical research ih Ireland. 
I had observccl mediums in the company of 
Yeats, and had got to know some of the living 
tilings that moved behind the vast little poems 
of AE. In Mmtd MacCarthy I recognized 
imotlicv of the small but profoundly significant 
Itand of artists wlio are not tnevely expressors 
of fluctuant moods and notions, but evokers of 
living Powers — artists who do not create 
niercTy casual images of distorted reality, but 
whose emotional nature, intuition, imagination, 
thought and skill are in some way — as yet 
imperfectly understood — the material out of 
which the Powers of Life can fabricate images 
and project impulses that are as near as may 
be, in human limitation, expressions of Their 
reality. 

Maud MacCarthy belongs to the gi'oup ot 
spiritual poets from whose songs one could 
now produce a superb s,nthology, a record of 
direct inspiration and experience that would 
be found to have elements common to the 
affirmations of the religions of all time, but 
coloured and varied by individual endowment. 
I have sometimes indulged in speculation as to 
wlietlier, sui)posing science and the modern 
spirit totally expurgated the world’s scriptures, 
the utterances of the spiritual poets (Mirabai, 
Kabir, Tagore, Blake, Yeats, AE, and others) 
might not constitute the new scriptures of 
humanity, free from intellectual dogma, 
emotional zealotiy, and the claims to a false 
universality and finality tliat are the special 
danger of religious organization. Indeed, 
during my first lecture-tour in the United 
States of America in 1929 I found occasion to 
make a public test of the interpretable value 
of poetry in a lecture on “ Poetry as Scripture,” 
and surprised myself as much as my audience 
by the riduiess of significance that certain 
poems disclosed when approached without the 
deadening inhibition that poetry is md’ely a 
decorative way of saying little or nothing. 

Maud MacCarthy’s ” Poems of the Winter 
Solstice,” printed in the December number of 
The Modern Review, give some indication of 
the spiritual value of poetry; that is. of the 
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S'fS'f'l.iiin'v uuil int<-riii'ctati>v in [w.^try 

vliifli erniiori To tin- iioct »■> I'liil of ^‘iippr-seiisiiai 
(Npcrionfo tluit ^^pcefli fiiil' it. find it 

luo- to fim! <'X|)i'fs.-ion in syinlitJ ntiil uiftnidior. 
ll'itir-li rc-minds inc dint -roni'- ion yoar.' ny:o I 
two iimir> onoli Sun-itiy aftMiniou from 
(ictolx'i' to Mavfli ninli’i’ the ifi'cat Iianvim tree 
nt Ailyar, Mmirns. lU.-^eur-siiiK (fifintjrili with 
f;n inteniutionu] ';ruui> of ^tiiiients of tliin*'!' that 
iiKitier. A ri'ilien! mind »iiieried if my exposi- 
tion was not merely " ivading in." Rabiiicira- 
natli himself e.aiae to Madras, and I put the 
(|Ucstkin before him. and asked him if I was 
wrong in .sivking to bring out what appeared 
TO mo to he the suggestions involved in his 
obviously syinbolieaf language. He smiled 
and said: " I cannot very well blame you for 
doing to me what I do to Shelley with my 
own students.'' 

Tho'se " Poems of the Winter Solstice ” 
are tioc. liowever, merely symbolic, metaphoric, 
^faud MaoCarthy writes: ■' I tried to put 
down simply and witliout exaggeration, just 
wliat happened. Sucli happenings arc natural 
at the time of the Winter Solstice. You only 
haT-e to ' tune in.' The Festival is for every- 
one. There wa.s a messenger, and I could 
smell tiie roses, see the golden clouds, feel the 
pi'cssure of hands upon my couch, the brush 
of the holy garment upon my hair. Only, 
alas! I could not see tiic face. But the 
Kingly One I saw. I wrote down exactly 
what I saw. The tight folds, the swift move- 
ment, tlie pointed end of the cloak — the 
beautiful majesty of that visitor. And so with 
all the rest. Does not the devotee know of 
the flame which rises out of the heart?— of the 
sacred havtsa who appears to him in aaviadhi 
and takes him away into the far far spaces? 
— of those who are ‘poor men from the far- 
off mountain,’ their powers and their gifts? 
The festivals of the sun are among natui'e’s 
lialting places in the pilgrimage of life. There 
the weaiy traveller is rested and refreshed. 
Jly little poems were and are merely records; 
as nearly as possible literal reconi. Of all 


such experiences, a faithful description 'mmt 
be poctiy.” 

The ancient solstitial rites were not 
merely dramatizations of seasonal changes. 
They ' expressed the psychological parallels in 
the ' liistoiy of the human psyche. Their, 
Christian variant, Christmas, -was anthropo- 
morphosed by the Latin mind into the cele- 
bration of an actual child-birth in which the 
vastne.ss of the Cosmic Life was not symbolized 
l.iut incarnated, — thus robbing the event of the 
.sublime rationality of natural interpretation 
anrl siuroimding it with the elaborate physical 
superstition that arises when the transient, 
local and personal are made a substitute for 
the eternal, universal and super-personal. The 
(jbjective tmoiiental mind turned into the cele- 
bration of tlie childhood of divinity a ti'adi- 
tion that was an annual recognition of the 
fiivine re-birth in man. It was also a recogni- 
tion of the cli\'inity of motherhood; and I am 
inclined to tliink that the true Christmas stoiy 
(in any religion') can only be told by a mother. 
Anna Bonus Kingsford told it interjwetatively 
in lyrical prose two generations ago, in certain 
chapters of her priceless Clothed with the 
Sun. Maud MacCarthy re-lives it in “ Poems 
of the 'Winter Solstice.” 

The “ Poems of the Winter Solstice ” tell 
of events in London, at Christinas, 1934. Here 
is a poem which was made just after her visit 
to India, in 1909. Maud MacCarthy has 
lived at the heart of this land. No sacerdotal 
reredos stands in the poetess’ way when 
she chants her vision in the terminology of 
'Vedic India. She may be denied admission to 
the physical shrine of Mahadeva. But no 
mediajval restriction can deny her the primal 
right of building her own shrine in the purified 
imagination, and inviting the Deity to enter. 
Here, in the most drastic sense of the phrase, 
the readiness is all.” And those who read 
“• A Y'oung Woman Thinks on Mahadev ” with 
opened eyes,, will find in it the “ readiness ” 
that turns the vernacular of earth into the 
symbolical language of heaven. 



A YOUNG WOMAN THINKS ON MAHADEV 


By maud MacGARTHY 


Sliiva! 

Why doj-t Tliou molt iny heart with Thy 
beauty? 

Thou hast incited it a thousand tiioiisaiul times, 
And yet it is not merged in Thee. 

Thou art like a playful child, 

And I, some Avaxen doll — 

Melting me a little, freezing me a little. 

And mocking at my transfonuations. 

Ah Shiva! 

AMiy dost Thou melt my heart with Thv 
beauty? 

Here where Thou sittest, wrapt in aeonian 
musings*. 

Thou art the A-eiy God of Love — Thou fire of 
ice — because Thou art His Master! | 

These are his shafts, piercing my heart from 
Thee, 

Burning and shattering me. 

* • * • » * 

They say the white breasts of the Himalay 
Burn forever on Thy pyre, 0 Lord! 

Nay, hfahadev! Not these alone, but worlds 
lu ecsta.sies of love expire to Thee. 

They say Thou ridest all unseen, unheard, 
And beggarly, on white bulls, among men, 
But yet for aye in fixed contemplations 
On Kailas th’ unreachable art hid. 

Oh these are tales — soft tales for fearful minds, 
Powerless to sink in Thine infinitudes; 
Beholding not the lotus-blooms that rise 
At ev'ry space Thou touchest in their wilder- 
ness. 

Lo! On ti'ackless ways, 

To some vague Kailas, 

Dusty with year.? and births, Time wamlers 
on! 

Thy wliite !)ull asks him on his way, for food, 
And Thou, all-immanent, entreatest too. 

But Time heeds not, nor .sees Thy beggar- 
fomi. 

For he liatli set his face away from Thee; 


“ Sliiva Is pitliuetl as eternally meditating in the 
Himalayas, or in the highest regions of the soul. 

^ Shiva u called “conqueror of love.” The story 
iiins that the Gml of Love once tried lo shoot at Him, 
Ilut was shrivelled lu ashes by the fire from His tliird eye. 


He will not rein his rambling steps tn find 
That Tliou art here. O Kailas aiul D iiiluv! 
Within! Before! Behind! 

e » o * « « 

I sec the A’ast unfathomable oceans 
As ilewdrops in Thy wild liair lightly falling;® 
And here and in the thundenng stai-s I sec 
T'hy .skeleton — the caverns and the rocks 
That hold the tvorkls in uttermost abysms 
Of li\iiig dark. 

And lo! In moveless grip, 

Between Thj’ smallest joints 

The hills of space are rivetted, 0 Shiv! 

And through Thy flesh the veins of myriad 
riA’ei's 

Flow with unending succour to the plains 
Of earth and all eartli’s sisters, far and near, 
Feeding upon their breasts all needful thing.?. 
O’er Thy might, tempering Thy majesty — 
Luring and winning, snaring all life for Thee — 
The veil of Parvati, Thy Motherhood, is 
spread. 

Rainbow-edged with golden sunsets; 

Bordered deep in poets’ visions; 

Odorous of magic scents, Star-Queen! 
Azure-floating throtigli Thy tempests- is Her 
veil, Great Deliv'rer! 

And beneath it that dread Form 
Which no creature's gaze hath seen — 
Mysterious! Feminine! Divine! 

*««»«» 

Isha! I look upon ray dazzling flesh, 

I watch its blue veins, spread like a faiiy tree; 
Tlie strong impetuous limbs, throbbing at rest. 
All instinct with the life that’s fleet and free. 
I see the Mother, tracing on my breasts 
The curved line.? which baffle artistry, 

And o’er the whole enchantment — 

Man-el on marvel linking — 

The gentle flusii of love's ow-n witcheiy! 

^Miy dost Thou make it, Lord, and all its 
sister — 

And brother-forms, divine surpassingly? 

\et crawl behind, with Anguish and Despair, 
And crown Thy handiwork w-ith agony? — 


“ Shiva’s long, bsautiful hair is represented as having 
caught the primeval oceans as they fell out of space onto 
the worlds. Part dripped tlown to earth: pari, lo llie 
souls in purgatory; and pail, lo the Gods in iieovv-n. 
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^Vlly iki>r Tliuu a't iipdii tlioir bv^ly brows 
Till' siiiiU't-iiutrk.- of Tlihii' own iVtsiiidiiing. 
And nilii upon rlic-ir liuiids. uplunK-d to Tlici-. 
Biiglit juwids mnn Tliy rolics of bvigiitcr glDi'y.' 
Why greet them in Tliy light'iiinu, inossengcT? — 
And kiss them inly thnnigh Tliy dove-like 

wooings — 

Yet slnittcr tiieiii at last. 

And all their beamy blast. 

Ill traekless eaves of death, 

Livid anil gory? 

e 4 » o 9 » 

Ever I sit with Tliee upon my corpse* — 
Corpse of my fle-sh. corpse of my thinkings, 
too — 

"Watching the furrowed tracks where tears of 
blood 

Have kissed their way to peace uiion its cheeks. 
Into the pollutions of ari/lyii. 

Gnawing witii Thee, burning ant! pure. I go; 
Crackling with fiery riitli these clearest selves, 
-And licking up thc-ir innermost foul juices. 

Oil give Thy draughts of fire, most cooling 
drinks, 

Now to the passionate soul athirst for Thee! 
M'hy must it wait, why in imaginings 
Alone receive Thy chastening flames, 0 Shiv? 
What are its lives, Shambhu, unless Thou 
takest them? 

M'hat are its loves, 0 God, unless Thou 
breakest them? 

lA'hat are its words, calling Thee now " Great 
Lord,” 

I'nloss they are Thy very words indeed — Thy 
A'oiee 

Calling unto itself, and laughing loud in song? 

• ****» 

How earnest Thou so sudden and so strange 
About the corners of my being now, 

Like a flame upstarting. Thou fiery Liberator? 
Al hy hast Thou laid me low again? — 
hy liast Thou burned within me till I cried 
Thee Mercy ’’ — 

And left me weeping lone, with molten heart of 
pain 

Tpon Thine earthy bosom, clasping brokenly its 
beauty? 

Ah Shir! Ah Panmti! 

I do not want this loveliness — I want the soul 
of Thee! 

•***.. 

As restless sands the worlds are hid 
Beneath Thy fiery .sea; 


“ Siui a i« Liird of ilic funeral pyro, the buming- 
grounil. He is Destroyer anJ Regenerator. 


And I'l'i'nl-tincturcd in its ambient rays 
Tile crestcii waves of space 
RrdI (inward to tlicir bourne upon Tliy shores, 
f'iccan Thou art, and ocean’s moon as well, 

.-\iul sun. the Lord of many moons — 

All! All! 

fill Wonder! .And oh Terror! Lord, art Thou! 

Lone One! I stand upon the brink of Thee, 

As on a baseless rock, fixed in nothingness; 

The woi-lda are melted from me and life’s ends 
Are vanished at Thy naming, 0 my God! 

A terror and a madness holds my brain, 

•And faint and clitn mine eyes; 

A'et must they strain unto Thy dancing pace,* 
Till, God of Godsl In death they see Thy face. 

Oh Sea of Consummations! Changeless Tide! 
Blending a myriad purposes in Thine. 

Weaiy am I of seeking a satiety, 

Lord, make Thy purpose mine! 

I would not ask one pain of yearning less, 

If so, Ishvar, my heart should tire of Thee; 

But wait in sun and dust and lowliness 
Beyond the farthest threshold of 'Thy courts 
Seeing tlie crystal Image of Thy glory 
Outside the shrines men build who will not see. 

E[en now in fond despair I thought Thee lost, 

R hen lo! Thy veiy arms, all suddenly, 

Have folded me again upon Thy breast; 

And, through the deeii destruction of my grief 
Tliou hast arisen, radiant, dauntless, Lover — 
Most wonderful! Most pure! Most ravishing! 
Most eloquent in silent poesy! 

And eveiy facet of my self is shocked 
ith thrills of liglit’ning gladness, nameless 
bliss; 

For lol Thy Sun is rolling mightily 
Upon the blackness of my spirit’s night 
And turning all its drapery of sorrow 
To bridal robes, delight! 

•**•** 

Shii-a! I raised this pen and voice to make 
Some symbol of the lo\'e that is in me— 

Some garland, lying near Thy lotus Feet, 

To mmd Thee of this life that groans for Thee 
But I have left them— 

Lord I There is no way 
Of praise and song that fitly praiseth Thee— 
No way of life, of death, of sacrifice 
That yields Thee fruit, out of Eternity. 

Lo! Tliy vast Self we name, but do not know, 
naimng break the mystic spell! 

Oh Shiva! If the silence is Thy hvmn 
Teach us to sing it well! 


• The lila or dance of Shiva is His Universe. 



CLASSICAL INDIAN DANCING AND ITS SCULPTURAL 
REPRESENTATION IN THE CHIDAMBARAM TEMPLE 

Bv B. V. NARAYANAS\YA^.IY NAIDU, >r,A., Ph.d.. B.Coji., Bar-at-Law. 



The revival of the classical dance holds 
an iinpoiiant ])lace in the present Indian 
Renaissance. Tiic accredited authority on 
this great ai't, which attained a verj’ high 
degree of perfection in ancient India, but which 
now is almost completely forgotten, is Bharata. 
Bharata Muni’s monumental work, Natya 
Sastra is a sealed book to those who do not 
have a knowledge of classical Sanskrit. 


other so as to form inllavs projecting from the 
walls of the (/ojmrams. 

Some of the graceful and elegant Karanas 


Caruuapliiilaka 

The Xatya Sa«tra is an encyclopa-dic 
treatise on Drama. Music, Aesthetics, Rhetoric. 
Grammar and Dancing. This masteii)iece of 
Dramaturpy is divided into thirty-six chapters. 
The fourth chapter deals with the 108 funda- 
mental poses of Bharata Natyam. These poses 
are sculptured on tlie walls flanking the 
passages in the massive gateways of the 
famous temple of Sri Nataraja fthe Lord of 
Dancers) at Chidambaram. The 108 Karanas 
(Dance poses) are located in niches cut out of 
blocks of granite and arranged one over the 


Kiojitake 
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IVIALARIOLOGY AND ITS STUDY TOUR IN JAVA AND MALAYA 

By a. K. ADHIKARI, m.b., & h. (Lond.) 


Unmatia 

fvn* rcproclucc-cl liei-o 
tion of pliutogniplis 


Csnda Suci 


Hktohy of Malaria 

As far back as the sixth century B. C. the 
Indian physician Susruta attributed malaria 
to the bites of gnats. Herodotus records 
that Eg>-ptian fishermen slept under fishing 
nets folded again and again until their 
luo.slies were small enougli to keep the mosqui- 
toes off. From his remarks it also appears that 
the disease was prevalent amongst the Greeks 
and in Asia Minor in the sixth century B.C. 
Hil>pti(Tates, tile founder of modern western 
medicine, described various types of malaria 
about twenty-four centuries ago. Evidence 
exists that in Romo epidemics of malaria in 
periodic cycles were experienced long before 
the fourth centurj- B.C. In 214-146 B.C. the 
two great agriculturists Cato and Varro of the 
Republican ova of Rome considered land lying 
in a marshy region .‘•o unhealthy that it was 
impossible to live in and cultivate, specially in 


summer. Varro spoke of swampy ground where 
“ certain minute animals are bred invisible to 
the eye and borne by the air reach the inside 
of the body. by the mouth and nose and cause 
diseases which are difficult to get rid of.” Al- 
though the liistory of malaria in South America 
is not traceable as far back, as in Asia, Egypt, 
Greece and Italy, the intermittent fever was 
not unknown to the medicine men of the Incas. 
The town of Isabella foimded by Columbus in 
a marshy region in Hispaniola in 1494 had to 
be abandoned owing to this fever. Permian 
Bark called by the Indians “ quina quina ” or 
bark of barks and used by them as anti- 
malarial remedy, was known to Spanish 
missionaries as early as 1600. The generic 
name of cinchona was incorrectly given to this 
bark after Anna, Countess of Chinchon, tlie 
first wife of the Viceroy of Peru, although the 
second wife was cured with this drug. Since 
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1640 this merlicine was known in Sjiain pcJ 
thereafter its use beoame familiar tn otlitr ]>arts 
of Enroiie. Not nuicli progi’css was inarlf; nnfi! 
1900 when Ross discovered transmission of 
jnalarial plasmodia through Anoplielc?s. 

iN'TERXATIOXAn COVRSE IX JIaLARIOLOOV 

After the jiost-war Euroiican Paiulemic 
of 1923, which was greatly aggra\’atcd by the 
diminished finances of countries, caused by the 
great war. the Health Section of the League of 
Nations sought advice as to how malaria was 
to be dealt with effectively. In oi'der to find 
out a cheap and effective means to combat 
malaria a Commission was apjiointed headed 
by Col. S. P. James of London and Prof. 
Marclinux of Pans and asked to study malaria 
conditions in England, Holland and Denmark. 
Since then tbe Alalaria Commission has made 
notable achievements and justified its wortli 
in more than one way. In 1929 from 23rd 
August to 28th December the Commission 
made a study tour in India and its valuable 
rejiort was published in 1930. During the 
course of its study tour the Commission felt 
need for an International Institute for the East 
for liigher study of malariolog\- on the same 
basis and on flic same standard ns the one in 
Rome. The first International course was 
held in Singapore in May and Juno 1934, 
and the second course was held tliis year from 
April 23rd to June 30th. The writer of this 
note was a delegate to this course this year and 
i^as kindly awarded a Fellowship to study 
the Field courses in Java and Malaya. 

Syllabus of the Second Course 

Clinical, 18 hrs. (Prof. Haws and Dr. Haricios). 

Haematology, Protozoology and Pathology, 15 hrs. 
<Dr. Cowan). 

Microscopy and Entomolog>-. 69 hrs. tProt. Cater). 

Protozoology and Immunology, 19 hrs. I Prof. 
DIoshkovski) . 

Epidemiology, 12 hrs. IProf. Swellenareliel and 
Dr. Russell). 

Synthetic drugs in Ireatment and prophylaxis, 
3 hrs. (Dr. Field). 

Control — Lectures and Field demonstrations in 
Singapore and Jahore, 56 hrs, fProf. Swell,, Dr. 
Schartf and Mr. Edwards) . 

Statistical analysis of Data, 2 hrs. (Mr. Cooke). 

Physical properties of larvieidal oils, 2 hrs. iDr, 
Dcmeney). 

Control by Biological and naturalistic lueasiires, 
2 hrs. (Prof; Williamson). 

Species Sanitation — " carrying and noncarrying " 
anopheles. 1 hr. (Prof. Swell.). 

Malaria in India and Ceylon. 3 hrs. (Dr. Rii«;b1I). 

Malaria in Holland, 1 hr. (Prof. Swell.). 

Malaria in Russia. 1 hr. (Prof. Moshkovski). 

Malaria in Nelhcrland Indies, 4 hrs. (Prof. Swell.). 

Malaria in Philippine Islands, 4 hrs. (Dr. Russell). 

Malaria in .South Africa, 2 hrs. (Prof. Swell.). 

i 


Maluria in Kedah Stale. 2 hrs. (Dv. Wallorc). 

Work ii{ Mulinia Coinniissiiin, 2 lire, iprni. Swell.). 

Discussion of other malarial prolii.-*™#. 

Field study in Java — 21 d.ivs tDr. Soe-ilo). 

Field study in Malaya — 21 day? (Drs. Dairowiiiaiv. 

W'alson. Wallace and .Schartf and Prof. Willianisnni . 

Study Tour ix J.w.a 

The East Indies arc a large gvmip of 
i.slaiids lying along tbe equator ami between 
A.si:i and Austraii.a. Except Nortli Borneo, 
nearly the whole of the East Indies belongs to 
the Netherlands. Just as the Indian Govern- 
ment h.as gi'own gradually out of the East 
India Comi>aiiy, so the present administration 



' Tjilaljap Plain Anti-malarial 
Drain Dyke and Mangrove Forest 


of the Dutch East Indies has groivn out of the 
Dutch East India Company, founded in 1602. 
The largest islands are Borneo and Sumatra 
but the most important is Java. It is one of 
the most tliickly populated countries of the 
world as will be evident from the following 
figures: ’ 

-Area. Population. 

Netherland Indies . . 682,424 sq. miles 60.700.000 
Java (only) .. 48.503 „ 39,700,000 

Compare — 

New York State .. 47,654 „ „ 12,500,000 

England.. .. 50,851 „ 37,200,000 

The Native Javanese are Muhammadans 
but veiy greatly under tbe infiuetice of ancient 
Hindu culture. Tlie staple food grains arc 

rice and maize, but the crops grown for export 
are sugar-cane, coffee, rubber, cocoanut, cinchona 
and tobacco. The climate is equatorial, which 
is hot and wet with rainfall nearly all the yeai' 
i-ound. Comparatively diy season is experienced 
for 4 to 5 months from June. When the col<l 
winter breeze of Australia blows over the 
island, the temperatui-e becomes equable. 

lialaria in Java is hyperendemic in many 
region.? and is due to A. sundaicus iludlovi] 
breeding in coastal fish ponds, .4, aconitun in 
fallow rice fields of the littoral zone, and 
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.1. iiinruhit'i.-i in sM-imgf ami raviriC"; 

<ii' mouniainous rcgiun^. Extcnnination of 
Kiindfiicuf! is c-ft’ectcd by sanitation of nsli 
ponds, ficonitu.') by contnil of irrigation water 
I)!' _ piiltivatitm and /nacvluhis by shading 
besides suljscils. open drains etc. 

<al Maroi'iiilii ViUagp to inil'-f fj'oin Balatia) has 
amongH chilrJri'n and ar well a$ in adult 100.0 p.r. 
spleen rale. h'i«li pniicP nf lliis village liave not been 
sanilalfil. The; are fttll nE rhioraphyceac, spirogyra, 
iliaciomnrithn. i-lc.. and teeroinfi with A. sunclaiciis. 

(b) Liiiirbalang I'ilinge wliicli had splenic Index 

90.0 p.e. previiiii.sly lias now 25.0 per cent only 
'5-6-3-5I. Here the saiiilatioa oE the Liiarbatang hsh 
pemds oE the Batavia JUtnral was started in 1928. 
Reduction of spleen rales from 90,0 to 25.0 per cent 
in five years is exclusively due to cleaning up of fish 
ponds. 

(el Tjila/jap — Here A. sundaicus not only hred in 
village fish ponds but the coastal rice fields and 
swamps with hrakisli water were also infested witli 
A. sunilaJcus. This area was sanitated at a very 
high cost by filling in of fish ponds, swamps, raising 
rice-fields, sluicing outfalls to prevent sea-water 
entering, etc. .Modern sanitation of fish ponds was 
not known when this work was undertaken. Splenic 
Index lias dropped down from 80.0 to nil. This 
town was in 1917 surveyed by Prof. Swellengrebel. 
In 1925 fish industry was taken up in right earnest 
by tite locai folks who bunded up the mangrove 
forest to cut off tidal flood and dug a number of 
fish ponds. Subsequent to this a bad epidemic swept 
the country in 1926 when sanitation was undertaken 
at once in all seriousness. 

Id) Tjihea plain— la 1890 this plain was quite dry 
and unsuitable for cultivation. With a view to amelio- 
rate the unfavourable agricultural conditions, Govern- 
ment undertook an extensive irrigation work which was 
compleied in 1904. Planting of rice soon started — more 
than one crop was raised every year. Although the 
soil conditions improved at the commencement the 
basin-shaped plain with its heavy and impermeable 
soil without any drainage whatsoever, soon took the 
appearance of a huge swamp. A. aconitas soon 
established itself and the neighbouring Kampongs 
fvillagesl grew hypetendemie. Due to severe sick- 
ness inhabitants fled to healthier districts — more 
people left the plain, more rice fields lay fallow, 
etc., thus creating a vicious circle, so that when the 
plain was investigated in 1919 spleen rates ranged 
between 80.0 and lOOd) p.c. — sanitation was soon 
undertaken — it consisted of: 

111 Installation of drainage system. 

(2) Regular cleaning of primary, secondary and 
tertiary irrigation ditches. 

(3> Simultaneous planting of rice, only once a year 
in wet season. 

f4) Draining of the fields after the harvest. 

The alwve measures were attended with astonishing 
success — the central Kampong Tjirandjanggirang 
which had a splenic Index 88.0 in 1919 dropped 
down to 2.0 in 1933 (19-6-35i. One school at 
Seladjamnlie in a similar plain, Tjiandjoer, lying in 
an unsanitaled rice-field area vras examined for com- 
parison — 45 children were palpeted on 19-6-35 with 

93.0 p.c. spieen rate. 

(e) Tjitalahab Tea Estate (Sookaboemt). 

A. maculatus breeding streams have been shaded 
with marigold flower of American origin. Its botanic 


name is Tliilonia Difersijolia. Seeds have been 
liroiiglit front the Tea estate to grow the plant here. 
During the process of sliade-growing the breeding 
ground is Paris-greened and not oiled. 

i/l Fresh water Fisk Ponds at Bandoeng. 

Altlioiigh A. srmrfflicns connected with fresh wate^ 
fisit ponds as in mid-Sumatra is not a problem in Java, 
perhaps to safeguard against the possibilities of fresh 
water sundaicus settling in inland fish ponds which 
grow Tawes (Pftniius , javanicus) and Gold-fish 
iCyprinus Carpio L.j, the Fishery Department has 
sanitated the ftesh water fish ponds with symbiosis 
of Pimclitis and Psnchax. Tawes are voracious 
feeders — they keep the ponds clear of algal vegeta- 
tion wlien Pancliax panchax feed on the larvae if 
prrsent. Tlie growing of Gold-fish is not affected, 
as they feed on green leaves, etc., thrown from out- 
side. 

tgl Sanitation oj Marine Fish Ponds, 

The Javanese fish-breeding in sea-water ponds is 
supposed to be of Chinese origin- The marine fish 
ponds when unsanitated grow enteromorpha (cAloro- 
p/iyceae), alga (spirogyra), rag-alga (ckaetomoTpka) , 
etc., abundantly — which really form the food for tho 
milk fish (bandeng) Ckanos-Chanos and also for 
A. sundaicus (ludlowi) . The bandeng breeders were 
of opinion that to obtain large and tasty fish one 
must feed them with enteromorpha and therefore 
they always used to oppose cleaning up of fish pond<. 
However, sanitation of these fish ponds means removal 
of all floating vegetation and substituting this food 
with something less harmful. 

Fish Pond. 

1. Nearly all the fisli ponds in the neighbourhood 
of Batavia are rectangular. 

2. They are always very shallow. 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
deep and of varying sizes. 

3. They have marginal ditches which are deeper 
than the mid-portions. 

4. They are supplied periodically with sea-water 
by a catial leading to the sea with a sluice gate at 
the end. 

5. Series of ponds are situated on the banks of 
the secondary canals. 

6. Each fish pond is connected with a canal and 
has double bamboo screens at the junctions to prevent 
the fish running out. 

7. ^ Generally once in a month ponds ate drained 
out in low tide and re-filled with sea-water in high 
tide in a few days. 

8. When the pond-water is drained out fish take 
shelter in the marginal ditches. 

9. Central portion is thus made surface dry aaJ is 
exposed to sun. 

10. When the sun dries up the floating algae it 
stimulates the growth of another species of alga 
called bottom alga or blue alga (cyanopAycecte). 

11. Bandeng fish feeds on this blue alga (iu early 
stages are called cream of mud). When full grown 
the cream of mud floats to the surface as blue algal 
masses which are too thick and close for anopheline 
larve to either feed on or hide in against Panchax's 
attack. 

It is interesting to note that the Pasoeroean system 
* sanitation is working surprisin^y well. 

(ft) Uwmg to the slump expensive sanitation work 
was stopped in 1933. There is, however, nowadays 
a tendency in the Netherlands Indies to use less 
expensive measures— and nature’s help is now 
appealed to. k • " 
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Total Budget 

1. Netherland Indies 

2. „ Dept, of Education and religion 

3. „ Health Service 

i.f., neatly one twenty-sixth of the total budget 

is spent for Health service worlt. 

li) Cinchona plantation at Tjinjiroean iBandoeng). 

Out of eleven species of Cinciiona only Cinchona 
tedgeriana and Cinchona succinibra arc now culti- 
vated. C. ledgeriana whicli contains about 14.0 per 
cent of quinine is a delicate plant requiring very 
careful nursing, whereas C. succiruhru, tlie quinine 
extent of which is only 2.07, needs very little atten- 
tion, Being fairly strong it can stand all weather 
and Insect-invasion. It has strong roots and it grows 
very well. When young the ledgeriana is grafted 
on to the succirubra and the result of the operation 
is encouraging. The graft grows quite well and it 
contains as much as 12.0 to 14.0 percentage of 
quinine. 

The bark containing quinine is beaten out of a 
felled Cinchona plant. It is then dried, powdered 
and packed in bags to be sent to the tnsnufaclurer. 
Although there are several rlifferent plantations in 
Java — the manufacturer is only one. The manufac- 
turer’s contract of monopoly tvith the Dutch Govern- 
ment is a complex mailer and of long standing. Tlie 
manufacture of Quinine was shown — it consists of 
the following process: 

(а) brown coloured powder of the bark is finely 

ground; 

(б) it is then boiled with acid sulphuric and 

benezol for extraction of Quinine; 

(c) the extracted coffee coloured liquid — contain- 
ing Liquid acid Quinine is allowed to cool 
for 48 hours; 

(rf) when cold Quinine crystallizes; 

(e) brown Quinine crystals are separated out and 
by process of repeated filtration they are 
purified into white Quinine sulphate. 

Stloy Tovr in Ma1-4YA 

The Malaya Peninsula can be dhdded 
into three groups (1) Straits Settlements 
i2) Federated Malaya States (3) Uufederated 
Malaya States. 

Unfederated 
Malaya Slates 
Penang Perak Kedah 

Wellesley Province Selangor Kelantan 

Dindings Negri Sembilan Tregganu 

Malacca Pahang Johore 

Singapore 

Its climate is equatorical, i.e., it is equable, 
hot, moist and without extremes either of 
heat or cold. The rainfall is large and is 
evenly chstributed throughout the year. The 
average rmnfall of a year may be 150 inches, 
althougli it varira quite widely between 100 
and 200 inches, 

The natives — ^the Malays are Muham- 
madans, but much of the trade, consequently 
of the wealth of the country is in the hands of 
Chinamen. Besides the urban areas and 


W33 

f 357.490.890 
f 48.913,000 
f 13.642,950 


1934 

f 326,B84,.598 
f 35,785,700 
f 12.080,606 


1935 

f 317,8.30,011 
{ 33.374.900 
f 11,965^55 


Straits Settlements F.M.S. 


industrial centres, the country gc-nerally is very 
sparsely jjopulated with small colonies of 
Malays confined to tiie banks of the great 
rivers. People are shy and prefer to live in 
jungles cut off from all civilization and human 
intercourse. It is a rice-eatina; country, but 
unlike Java and India one finds rice cultiva- 
tion sparsely distributed. Their rice is 
supplied them by Siam and Burma. The 
agricultural produce of the countiy is rubber, 
cocoanut, coffee and pineapple. 

Alalaya has a backbone of high mountains, 
with several parallel ranges on either side. 
The western side is more developed than the 
eastern, for it is there that a vast quantity of 
tin ore is found in the valleys. Malaya 
produces more than onc-thircl of world's supply 
of tin and more than half the world’s supply 
of rubber and the tin and the rubber have 
made the country veiy rich. Large portions 
of the country are either under reserved forest 
or yet unexplored. 

ivialaya has a problem of three mosquitoes, 
veiy much like Java. Instead of aconitxtn 
here umbrosus plays the same role between 
simrlaicug and jKOcidafu-s. These three vector 
species of anopheles have a definite choice of 
breeding ground. If one walks across the 
country from the sea-shore to the hill, he meets 
sundaievs as soon as he leaves behind the low 
Ring shore with thick virgin forest flooded 
daily with tidal sea-water. With the rise of 
country uinbrosus makes its appearance where 
sundaicus stops. Further one goes into the 
inland of Malaya the mountain ravines and 
streams will be found breeding xnactdahis but 
not umbrosxis. This is why “ species sanita- 
tion ” is always possible. Of course there are 
instances where in half a mile circle one finds 
all the three dangerous species, as in Jugra. 

.4. sundaicus — its control is effected by 
cutting off admittance of sea water by automatic 
flap gjstcs and screw shutters. Next important 
items of control are cleaning and trimming of 
breedius grounds. Sundaicus leaves the field 
as sooi; as salinity and vegetation are removed. 

.4. utfibrosus appeal’s to have a distinct 
preference for, though in no way restricts itself, 
to, pi'i’.ty water. Its control consists in 
removt.1 of all shade from the water and 
exposuq,; it to direct sunlight. This really 
means ihat the entire breeding surface must 
be electa weeded so as to expose every tiny 
pool 0 ® water or the water all be defined in 
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iliimnrH and thrsc riianm'ls kopt open 

!<■ sim-lijrhr liy clc-an ’n'ocrlin". 

.1. iiiiioilatiix bi’c-cd' ill Hin-lit :=pving 
Milter or moving AViUcr of tlie inland. Hi- 
control if! therefore carrieii our by biuying all 
water imdcrgroiind in siib.-ioil pipes, by inain- 
tainina all water under ileiisc shade, by 
eonfiiiing it to cmierete-Mirluee channel, by 
driiwnin": or stranding of rlie larvae, by sluicing 
ur by apjilicatinn of nil or Paris-green. 

mi .S!>i(W/)(vc. 

The island has an area ui 217 srpiare miles 
v.itli a population of 514.500. 

Mulii" Kiiropsuns Cliiiit'M' Eiiiai-ians [iiJian.': Olliers 
6:.a5(( 7.611 38.3.617 7.051 40.991 8.180 

It has a total of 741 niiie.s of .subsoil, 
41 i miles of concrete and 20 miles of Kucha 
drains lup to the end of 19321. The .sum 
:iv;iilai)ie for anti-inalnria work in 1933 was 
$60,000 (approx. Rs. 93,7.50i of tvliieh labour 
co.st §33.399. materials and incidental eharges 
§2.926 and oil S7,125. 

The larviciflal oil I'malann mixture) used 
in the Straits Settlements eontains Kerosinc 
i.il — i gallons, .solar oil — 16 gallons and fuel 
ci! — 20 gallons. Brushing of oil is slowly 
getting preference as it reduces tiie oil expendi- 
iiire. Sjiraying of oil may be the better of the 
two but where economy is the pressing question 
briisliing is an acceptable method. 

IVhile at Singapoi'e besides attendance to 
<!aily field survey some interesting cleinonstra- 
tinn were held as follows: 

'1) Five subsoiled ravines of Sir Malcolm Watson’s 
^-below the Mount Feber. 

(fi Subsoils and inverts in Lacarus Island. 
Drainage i# not in ideal condition. 

(3) Sundaiens breeding ground in recently re- 
claimed area full of fissures and crab holes— 
subsoil pipes etc.— at Civil Aerodrome. 

(4) Improvement scheme at Crave £s/nfe— such 
as disposal of water by electric pump and etc. 
Splenic Index of Chinese Leather Tanning village— 
S-Ofe— spleen rate is always below 30.0% although 
sttndmcus hreeding all around. 

(5) Subsoiled and bouider filled ravines — Drains 
open and underground. — municipal water resenoirs, 
etc. — at Cunong Pulai Johore Estate. 

16) Rural malaria control measures at Bukit 
Timeh — utiliaation of subsoil water for washing, 
batliing etc. 

(7) Demonstration of oil mixture preparation and 
oil spraying with knapsack at Oil Island. (Asiatic 
Pelroleiim Coy’s.) 

i8l Anti-malaria drainage at Haval Base, (in 1933 
sundaleus bred in fissures and crab holes lying on a 
reclaimed area and caused an outbreak l. 

(9) Subsoils and inverts at Suits A- Turj clubs. 
Utilization of subsoil water for swimming bath. 
Some faulty iltains consltueled by engineers shown. 

llOj Siifasoiled ravines in the Cold Storage Dairy- 
Farm. .Subsoiled water is used for bathing cattle, 
running Power liouse etc. 


(Ill Four miles of subsoils to drain two square 
mill’s of raviueoiis land at Bukit Synume in Johore 
E-lalc. The subfoiling lias been overdone. Demon- 
siralion of clearing subsoil pipes of roots with rods 
and scretvs. 

ib) Klanij. 

The following places wore visited to study” 
•'species sanitation” of .4. sundaiciis, A. 
uinbrosvs and .4. -macidatiifi. 

il) Olalilimpit Rubber Estate is purely an 
umbrosus country. A. umbrosiis breeds in slowly 
moving or peaty slagnani water shaded with slirulis, 
Drains overgrown with vegetation and choked with 
rotten dry leaves are suitable spots where umbrosus 
is almost always found. Here chemical larviciiies are 
not used as the breeding grounds are kept well 
Irinimed and exposed to sunshine, 

(2) Kuriia wells of Kampongs which are numerous 
in number in Kuala Langale breed A. umbrosus. When 
covered with algal vegetation they are real sources 
of danger. Wells are inspected frequently and main- 
tained clean. 

<31 In the District of Jiigra the Road side drains 
when covered with low marginal vegetations breed 
umbrosus. Tlie far side of the drain is cleaned by 
llie District Board but the near side is almost always 
left 10 fate. The reason for this differential treat- 
ment is frequent trimming of nearside makes the 
Road narrower and consequently weaker. If the 
weedy edge of the Road side drain is beaten by the 
sun — no umbrosus breeds — otherwise it is watched 
carefully. 

(4) Long abandoned Jugra Town referred to in 
Sir Malcolm Watson’s liook was next visited — 
control of this loivn was then considered impossible 
vviihin reasonable means. This is the place where 
three vector species A. sundaiens, A. umbrosus, A. 
maculatus played the havoc together. Much lament- 
able ruins of the old town were seen buried in the 
deep forests. 

(5) Carey Island covers 30, (WO acres. Nearly 
three-fourths of this are under rubber and cocoanut 
plantations belonging to the Jugra Land and Carey 
Ltd. It has a recruited population of 5,000. Its 
principal vector species are A. sundaiens and A. 
umbrosus. The parts of this Island which are still 
under aboriginal reserve containing a few Kampongs 
of Sakai are liyperendemic and sources of occasional 
danger to the protected labour population. Along 
with other minor anti-malarial measures the water 
table of the Estate is maintained at a low level by 
deep drains, bunds and tide gates, 

As no attempt is made to exterminate non-malaria 
carrying mosquitoes all the European bungalows are 
mosquito screened to offer the officials and their 
families undisturbed rest. 

(6) Haron Rubber Estate. One phenomenal spot 
shown where witiun one foot of radius A. umbrosus 
and A. maculatus were found breeding. Here the hill 
foot seepage stream joins the peaty drain overgrown 
with low jungle. 

(.7) Seafield Estate. This is one of the Estates that 
can boast of the great achievement of anti-larval 
measures carried out by Sir Malcolm Watson in his 
early days oL reputation. The ravines were originally 
herring boned and oiled. In 1911 they were sub- 
soiled, which worked well till 1924. In 1925 here 
and there seepages sprang up indicating choking of 
the pipe lines. It was therefore re-done in 1926 
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which 18 now working salisfactorily. Here waiers of 
ill descriptions have eitlier heen buried in pipes or 
defined in concrete inverts. Bottom of the ravine 
appears like a smooth trough covered with thick 
growth of grass which is iindoiibledl)' a great gift to 
that countr>'. 

( 8 ) Ebar Rubber Estate — is purely a maculalus 
country — seepage drains in the Estate arc maintained 
clean weeded — and regularly oiled. 


PVf wailing tu in’ penuancnriy rlcalt, wilii al 
till? earliest opportunity. Almost, all the 
perennial springs, within half a mile of liabita- 
tion have heen buried in subsoils. 

Here the choiec between subsoil and con- 
crete open drains is generally based on the 
following principlc.s: 



(c) Xwolo iwHipitr— After visiting the 
different branches of the Institute of Jledical 
Research, Kuala Ltiininir, with Dr. A. Neave 
Kingsbury, the Director of the Institute, went 
to the Malaria Research Laboratory where Dr. 
Field was carrying out resoarclies on the efficacy 
of synthetic drugs on different species of 
parasites. The day was profitably spent in 
studying treatment-charts, parasite-enumeration, 
etc. 

id) Penang — It is an Island of 108 sciuare 
miles and a population of 182,613 fJune, 1933). 

Malavs Europeans Eurasians Chinese Indians Others 

40,807 USl 2,102 113,913 22,616 1634 

Malaria in Penang was soon felt to be 
one of the most difficult ]iroblems of the time 
wlicn the Government had to make a liberal 
financial provision for undertaking anti- 
malaria work. A sum of S50.000 was ftret 
granted for anti-mosquito work in 1924 and the 
vote was repeated in 1925. rising to S7.5.000 
in 1926 until 1932. The anti-mosquito vote for 
1933 and 1934 stands at $60,000 every year. 
In 1926 on the appointment of a Chief Sanitary 
Inspector, the funds which had up till this 
time been controlled by the Public Works 
Department, were assigned to the Health 
Branch, who were subsequently responsible, 
for all temporary and permanent anti-malarial 
works. 

Works are generally carried out under the 
legal provisions of Ordinance No. 174 (Destruc- 
tion of mosquitoes). Thi.s Ordinance endows 
the Sanitary Authority with adequate means 
of enforcement of all such anti-mosciuito 
measures as may be necessarj' for the better- 
ment of Public Health. In 1933 a sum of 
§3.119 was recovered from the private ownei-s 
on whose land aoti-malaria measures were 
carried out. 

In the Penang Botanical Garden a fast 
rocky stream is weekly Paris-gi-eened. It 
seems oil is more suitable for the stream than 
Paris-green. Use of oil is prohibited as stream 
adds beauty to the garden. Weekly spraying 
of oil would have certainly destroyed the 
marginal ferns and spotted the clean rocks. 
Frequent examination and weekly Paris-green- 
ing have maintained the stream larva free. 

Some hill foot drains which are now oiled 


Penang Subsoil hill fool Stream opens on a concrete bed 

(a) If habitation is fairly thick along the 
seepage line, the drain is open and not a 
subsoil. Tlie house drains or its sides are led 
into the invert drain. 

("b) Where a ravine or a foot hill is 
contour-subsoiled — tlie water before being 
drained out into open outfall is conductecl 
sometimes into swimming tank, well, cistern 
or under a washing platform for the use of 
neighbouring population. This system of 
drainage popularizes the anti-malarial scheme 
and ensures closer co-operation. 

(c) Sometimes the seepage is collected into 
an underground cistern and there from it is 
supplied to the near houses through galvanized 
metal pipes. If on analysis the water is 
considered drinkable — and if tlie demand for 
good water is felt a small periodical subscrip- 
tion is charged on each house owner who taps 
the cistern. 
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In laying >:uljj;oil pipits — 

(rt'l hard bxirnc-d dny pipiv nf iliffcvc'ut 
oalibre-“ arc prcfcrrcfl to nndazcd piirDii? rlny 
pipes or rc-inforced rcinent pipe.?, os clay pipe.- 
arc cheaper and more diirnt)lo tif hard 
biirnedl . 

I'b! if a larccr vuhiinc ot’ seepage i.s to be 
iloalt with insTi-ad of iidng pipe? of bisscr 
iliamctcr, double or treble liiKs of 8 inchc? 
I'-ipes arc used. Ic is MUind anil econoniical, 
as they stand the .^iirl'aee weight well, they are 
much cheaper in price, and the carriage of 
pipes to work siie is less costly. 

fc) junction pijies such as Y,T.L etc., 
arc made at the site as ri'tpiircd and not 
purchased. 

(d] the trench when dug and acctirafcely 
Krarlctl is left ojicn for observation for .some- 
time. 

(c'l if the bottom of the trench is made up 
of soft and sticky clay, a layer of gravel, 
brickbats or cinrier.? is spread. 

f/l ])ipes are laid mouth to mouth in close 
apposition with a broad collar or’cr each joint 
to prevent against root trouble and earth or 
rubbish entering the lumen of the ])ipes. 

When concrete-inverts are correctly con- 
structed. breeding docs not generally occur. 
Then again the open drain, if connected with 
house drains rlischarsing sullage, can never 
I’reed .4. ??nicnlatw5. In laying inverts, one 
should always bear in mind the gi-ade, the size 
of shoulder, weep holes, gap between two 
pieces etc. 

Some suitable small ra^'ines with perennial 
flow sometime stone filled. 

Some of the ra\ines near the Penang hill 
and Ayer Itain are flushed periodically by 
automatic sluices. Drainage and control of 
water at Penang the demonstration of which 
were given by Dr. Scharff, arc all of permanent 
nature. If a perfunctory view of the anti- 
malarial scheme of this place be taken, it may 
seem expensive, but one can easily see that 
the pennanent work of this nature is always 
cheaper in the long run. 

Control by biological methods as described 
somewhere in tlie early part of this note was 
demonstrated by Prof. Williamson outside 
the municipal area. Biological control is 
cheaper but needs primarily very careful 
study of the fauna, flora and soil of the breeding 
ground and subsequent supervision by experts. 

Amongst various biological and naturalis- 
tic control methods employed by Prof. 
Williamson the following may be mentioned 
as their application in this country is worth 
trial. 


1. Introduction of larviciclal fishes, water- 
hd.Timcn and large active water bugs in clean 
wec'ilfd ponrls. 

2. Increasing organic matter of the water 
by i>ackiiig streams or pools tightly with any 
green herbage near at hand. 

3. Intensive agriculture requires frequent 
manuring of cultivable land. Organic impuri- 
tic-s of this nature are inimical to the growth 
of some anophelinc larvae. Direct and indirect 
influence of cattle and pigs, which both conta- 
ininntc and fertilize the soil and attract 
mnsejuitocs away from man is important in this 
connection. 

4. Cnnr-crsion of running streams by 
cioss bunds at intervals into a series of pools. 
It changes moving w'ater to still water, alter 
its Hydrogen concentration and stimulates 
the growth of different varities of flora and 
fauna which perhaps arc not congenial to the 
particular sjiecies of anopheles aimed at for 
extermination. 

5. Periotlical flushing of streams reduces 
the lar^-al density very greatly both above and 
below the sluice by stranding the larvae above 
and flushing them below. 

6. Continuous agitation of the water 
surface is unfavourable to the growth of larvae 
of most mosquitoes. Conversion of a stream 
into a series of waterfalls produces this 
llnfa^•ouvable condition. 

(e) Malaria Scheme o} F. M. y. Railways 
Ciemas. 

Visit to Railway Health Officer’s office at 
Kuala Lumpur and malaria control at Gemas 
and Batudua (Gang hut No. 121) was not a 
part of the Field study arranged under auspices 
of the League. This part of the study tour 
was made to study the organization and the 
nature of the anti-malaria work carried out by 
the Federated Malaya States Railways. 

The F. M. S. Railways are the property 
of the P. M. S. Government. The main line 
follows the West Coast of the Peninsula from 
Singapore in the South to Prai (for Penang) 
in the North, passing through Gemas. At 
Gemas 137 miles north of Singapore a line 
branches to the East side of the Peninsula and 
terminates at Tumpat where it connects the 
Royal State Railways of Siam. The Railway 
is of metre gauge and its total milage including 
main and branch lines amounts to 1067 miles. 

Gemas is an important junction and a 
District Headquarters of the Railways. It is, 
like most part of the roountaneous mid-Malaya 
a _ ravinous and forest clad country. The 
neighbouring area of this station is getting 
slowly cleaned up. There is a history behind 
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I'firli film- fill' .iuiiuli- wii-! iVlK-i! tn I’lcsv tlic 
I'dirntry ifiiu-e the npi'niii;^ up in' Iho Rfiihvuy. 
TIk- Railway i-ngiiii'i-vs iiiiiR tlu- i'oi'c>c witii 
ilio best of tlicii' iiicifivi'i in climiualc fever 
sickoess, net kiiinvins " 1 ' ''nUiV'.' iliat ailmirtancc 
111 siin-liuilit >'iiuici '.'Viv be rlir.etly nr jnilireetly 
litinin'ul In the f-citk-uiciit. Fever ineirieiiec 
eoiiiiiieijeeil in iiic-riare every year, a.' felling 
Ilf fnresT in file neigiibinirliooil waii earried on. 
Dj'. a. R. Wellington wim was then the Health 
t iffiecr of the seelioii was asked to make a 
i'C|)ort on malaria at Oeinas and its prevention. 
Histoiy repeated itself — it was flcinonstrated 
that so long the forest was virgin, the seepage 
pools and the streams which looked quite 
normal to this conntiy.were under the cover 
ot thick jungles, and never bred the dangerous 
uiostiuitnes known as .-1. nxicnlatus. Introduc- 
tion of sun-light subsequent to destruction of 
virgin forests welcomed A. indculnhis. the most 
dangerous anopheles of Malaya. The engineers' 
honest attempt of converting Gemas into 
liealtliy station worked otherwise — the station 
Ijc-eaine unhabitable. Dr. tVellington through 
the authority of administrative head got the 
order passed that in future no felling and 
clearing should be done without reference to 
the Health Department. This became the 
stiirting point of the anti-malaria scheme at 
Gemas. The seepages in ravines already 
opened up were buried in subsoil pipes, drains 
were cemented, soei^ages were collected in 
concrete inverts, streams were oiled etc. Three 
yeare from 1925 to 1927 the scheme worked 
\-cry well. Incidence of malaria dropped 
down almost to nil, 

Control of Gemas is now carried out by 
I lie Government Health officer of Tampin. 
Just outside the Railway Iroundan,' the town 
of Gemas lias grown up very well with the 
develoinnent of Gemas junction and increase of 
Railway population. There is a Goveminent 
dispensary where lioth Railway and ptiblic 
populace are attended to. So control and 
treatments are both in the hand of the Govern- 
ment Healtli officer. The Senior Health 
Inspector who supervises the anti-malaria 
work of the Railway is responsible to the 
concerned Health officer of the Railways. If 
the Railway Healtli Inspector finds anything 
wrong in control, he draws his Health (i’fficer's 
attention at once, wlio then communicates it to 
the Government Health Officer. 

The Goveniment, the State Railways, and 
the Rubber Plantations arc working against 
malaria in dose co-0)5eration. As in some 
places the Government Health Officer is fouiul 


iliiin» anti-malaria work in the Railway pre- 
mises. the Senior Health Inspector of the 
Railways is also known to have carried out 
some anti-malaria work on behalf of the 
Government. The question whether control 
siiiiiild be carried out by tlie Go^’ernraent or the 
Railway in any particular case depends upon 
(he im]iurtnnce of the station and conveniences 
of the two parties concerned. The Rubber 
Estates, when the entire Estate or a portion of 
tlie Estate is controlled by either of the two 
foi'iner parties, accept debit for tlie cost of such 
control. 

The medical man in charge of a disjjensary 
or a ho.spital is supplied with a pj'intecl card 
for the report of malarial fever and in the 
event of his getting fresli infection of malaria, 
he fills it and posts it at once. At the earliest 
oiiiioi'tunity inve.stigation is arranged on receipt 
of the information. It is authoritatively 
reported lliat the expenditure of oil has been 
brought down to lialf by introduction of 
bmsliing system. Bruslies are locally made 
by the malaria coolies of cocoanut fibres, naiTow 
svriiJs of plank from packing case and a piece 
of dry stick. 

Here entomological portion of the anti- 
malaria work is canied out by the Go^’e^nment 
Entomologist, at the Research Institute, Kual 
Lumpur. The Senior Inspector is unfortunately 
a Sanitary Inspector only, whose basic 
qualification is not sound enough for micros- 
copical work, but it does not matter very 
much as the facilities exist for the quick 
identification of larvae at the Institute. 

In the F. M. S. Railways unlike in Indian 
Railways, the permanent way gang is formed 
of recruited coolies. 'When the susceptible 
Tamil coolies of the pennanent ways living 
in gang huts are left unprotected in hyperende- 
mic region as the ‘ immuned ' local coolies 
are done in India, they suffer so severely that 
on several occasions maintenance of the 
permanent way has been ren<lered extremely 
difficult. With introducution of control of 
gang huts, these difficulties have been greatly 
obviated. The Gang hut No. 121 w'bich was 
visited is protected by anti-larval measures. 
d. niaculafm is the vector species, which breeds 
in drains in Railway cuttings, — kacha w'ells, 
streams etc. After the breeding groimds are 
clean-weeded brushing of oil is the only active 
measure undertaken by tlie malaria depart- 
ment. Supply of drinking water to the 
Permanent Way Gang is made in numbered 
drums, by shunting water-trains w'hen suitable 
water is not available locally. 



PRESENT TREND OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 


Till: recent British election has placed the 
Torie.s firmly in pijwcr at least for the coming 
live yeai-s. Thi.s has great inmniational signi- 
ficancc. There i.s t‘^•er^’ reason to believe that 
Britisli I'areigu I'olie.y under tlic leadership of 
Premier Baldwin will play a veiy important 
part in world politics. To bo sure, it is not 
possible for any one to make a prophecy on 
tlic exact devcloiiments of foreign relations of 
any nation, yet it is ]iossiblc to discern the out- 
standing trentls of foivign policy; and in this 
article I shall try to point out the trend of 
British foreign policy and as it may affect the 
world at large. 

Although British Tories were never 
whole-heartedly in favour of the League of 
Nations and its policy of applying sanctionii,' 
yet the present British Govemment has adopted 
the policy of utilizing the- League and apply- 
ing sanctions against a nation, fudged to be 
an aggressor, for two definite reasons: 
fell First, British internal politics demanded that 
the Tories should make the issue of support- 
ing the League of Nations as one of the princi- 
pal issues of British Foreign Policy. A .short 
time before the .last election, in a ‘private 
national vote, about twelve millions of British 
voters indicated that they were in favour of 
the League of Nations and 'for applying sanc- 
tions — including Military ' sanctions — against 
the treaty-breaking ^rid aggressor nation. The 
Tories decided' to steal the thunder of the 
Labourites and Liberals on the League of 
Nations issue and appropriated it as their own 
programme for the election. By doing so, the 
Tones championed their real' programme of 
increase of armaments — naval, air and land — 
on the ground that if Britain were to support 
the League _of Nations-’ policy of applying 
sanctions, then she' should have larger navy, 
ah'-force and land armaments, (b) Secondly, 
the Tories decided that hy r^ing the League 
of Nations as the so-called instrument of collec- 
tive peace, British statesmen will be able to 
use this world diplomatic machinery in isolat- 
ing that nation which may oppose British 
interests. The British have used the League 
of Nations’ machinery, against Italy effectively 
to the extent of possibly starving the Italian 
people to submission to British dictation, 
regarding the growing . Anglo-Ifalian rival^ in 
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the 'MeditciTancan, Africa and the regions ot 
the Red Sea. The British have decided to keep 
control over the League machinery, so that it 
may lie used against such powers ns may 
threaten British interests— .siuii as Germany, 
.Tupan and ]iossibly Russia. 

Tlic immediate effect of this policy of 
using the League of Nations to isolate a nation, 
(ip]iosing Britisli interests, is to adopt a policy 
wliicli will force or induce the p'eat Powers 
(iutsidc the League to follow' British forei'^ 
nolicy as reflected through the League. This 
leads to the necessity' of inducing the United 
States, Germany and Japan to follow a policy 
of .supporting sanctions againist Italy. Britdin 
is at the present time less concerned _ about 
Gcnnany and Japan supporting the sanctions of 
the Jjoague. because these two nations do not 
have enough of raw materials (such as oill 
in then- control to effectively Oppose British 
jinlicy of virtual embargo on raw materials. 
Should the United States refuse to follow the 
British policy of applying sanctions dictated by 
the League -of Nations, then , effectiveness' of 
the League of Nations as ••an instrument of 
isolating a rival of Britain, in' world politics 
is'much.reduced: Therefore, the' British autho-;- 
ritie's' (dUcial- and non-official .propagandists^' 
are intent iipon leading the United' States to 
support the League of Nations. In this respect' 
British statesmen have become signally success- 
ful as'the present administration in Washington, 
is following British cfirection on the pretext of 
promoting world peace by .applying sanctions 
against an aggi'essor. nation. If is generally 
recognized that some of' the Washington, 
politicians and diplomats are induced by British 
statesmen to believe that if ' the United States 
folloics the League of -Vaiions by virtually 
applying sanctions against Italy, then in case 
of future necessity, the British Govemment 
would t«e its influence in utiliiing. the League 
macMnei'y to apply sanctions against Japan to 
help the United States, provided the.latter decide 
to follow a definite policy of curbing Japanese 
expansion in Uhina. Therefore, securing 
American co-ojieration in! every possible way, 
without a formal Anglo-Ameriqan Alliance, is 
the most important plank ' o’f 'British foreign 
policy. It is generally regarded that -the U. S. 
State D^artment is pro-Bri'tish and will help 
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British diplomacy •a-hc-nc-vcT it is posMblc. i, Ilyins; .hpmii against the I'liitcJ States as well 
Howe^•er, there are Amei'icim statesmen who ‘Russia, Ijy c-xlendiiig indirect supi)ort to 
feel that American foreign policy must not be Juijtm's aspirations, iwovided the latter does no 
the tail-end of British diplomacy; ami Amerioaii interfere with Britisli imperial interests in 
public opinion is not entirely in favour of vivtiuil the Far East. AVhenever Aniencan-.lapnnesc 
Anglo-American Alliance, because they realize i(-n:~ion grows, on account of naval issues oi 
that such a policy may lead to a war in Europe Chinese questions, Britain tries to play the part 
and Asia in which tlic Ihiited States might he of a mediator and secures support from liolli 
involved. riuavtei-s to iuaiiitaiii_ her ppremacy in certain 

Re-assertiou of Britain as the doiniuat- jiarts of -■Vsia. Crrowing Sino-Japanese tensions 
ing factor in Europe, through a vast jii'ogrammo servo British interests; because the Chinese am. 
of re-armament, and also by playing great Japanese seek Britisli support in their 
•powers again-st one another, is the next ,lapnnese-Russian_ rivalry helps ureat Britain, 
imiiortant trend in Britisli foreign policy. I because such a situation prevents both .lapan 
shall try to illustrate tins point by mentioning and Russia from making a common cause against 
recent happenings of internatioiiai importance. Britain in Asia. _ 

(a) After the Workl ^^■al^ British authorities Regarding Britain .s positive policy, it 
supiiortefi Italv, so long as there was Franco- is certain that British naval, air and lancl 
Italian rivalry in the ^Mediterranean and Africa; armaiuents will be augmented to such an extent 
but just as soon a.s AI. La\-al and Signor that no single power will dare to attack her 
Mussolini decided to come to an all-round under- interests in any part of the world; and because 
standing and signed a frieuclly pact, the Bx*itish of this great strength, other nations would seek 
Foreign Office decided to take steps to break up British support in international politics. As 
this Fran co-Italian understanding, because a things stand today, Britain wdll try to maintain 
Franco-Italian combination would interfere her supremacy in the Mediterranean at any 
with British supremacy in the Alediterranean. cost, with French and Italian co-operation if 
The first step taken by the British was to that is possible, and even in spite of their opposi- 
threaten France with retaliation. The British, tion, if that be the case. If France and Rmy 
in violation of the Stressa Agreement, by which oppose Britain in the Mediterranean, then 
it was decided that Britain, France and Italy Britain would use the weapon of Gennany 

would follow a common policy regarding against France. Britain will change position 

Germany, signed a naval pact with Germany, of her naval base from Malta to Alexandria, so 
by which the latter secured British consent to that her naval power will be more secure from 
build up a navy which would be able to Italian attacks and it will tighten her control 
challenge French or Russian na^’y. After that over Egypt. 

the British intimated to the French that they ,If Britain succeeds in securing Franco- 

must choose between the British and the Italian co-operation or French co-operation in 

Italians as their future allies and friends. The the Mediterranean (after the settlement of 
British made it clear that if the French wished Italo- Ethiopian conflict) , then she will decide 
to secure British support against Germany, then to encourage other- powers to take steps to curb 
they must stand by Britain against Italy’s either Soviet Russia or Germany which may be 
programme in Etlriopia. The French did not regarded by British statesmen as a serious 
dare to antagonize the British and had to agree menace to British interests. It is quite possible 
with British programme, (b) The British are that British Tories would first support Germany, 
manipulating the Germans with tiie threat of Roland and Japan to take actions which will 
isolating Germany completelv, through the weaken Soviet Russia. When that is accom- 
action of the League of Nations and active plished, they will try to curb Germany and 
support of France and Russia, unless the lapan through the aid of the League of Nations 
Germans follow a policy which would be accept- fmd specially France and her allies against 
able to British statesmen. It seems that Germany and the United States against Japan. 
German statesmen are anxious to support British Eventually Japan and Great Britain 
foreign policy, with the expectation that Britain would come to grips on commercial, economic 
would not support Russia or France against political issues concerning China and 
Germany, (c) British statesmen are in a posi- Eastern Asia. But it seems that the British are 
tion to bring pressure upon Soviet Russia, by "-illing to give Japan plenty of rope so that she 
encouraging Japan and Germany in their anti- vail entangle herself in such a fashion that it 
So%-iet activities, (d) To be sure, Britain is v-'ill lead to her strangulation. British states- 
opposed to Japanese expansion and yet she is fi'Ve not actively opposing Japan in her 
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expansionist policy in Manchuria and North 
China, because they have more urgent problems 
in Europe and the ilediterrancan region to 
solve now. The control of the Mcditeruinean 
is the first requisite jor mcdntmmnii British 
control over Inrlia nnrj Eoupt: c.nd control over 
India is the foundation of 13ritish supmnacii in 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific. Even the for- 
midable Singapore naval base, without the 
support of India and Australia, would be power- 
less to cope with the growing power of Japan. 
Furthermore, Japane.se ex])an?ionist policy in 
China (especially her recent N(orth China 
adventure! would transform China, Prussia and 
the United States into determined foes of Japan. 
If Japan refuses to ciu-b her ainintions in Asia, 
and continues to challenge British supremacy in 
Eastern Asia, then Britain, after setting her 
European house in order, will use the League of 
Nations, the United States, China, as well as 
Soviet Russia and the tremendous power of India 
against Japan. In such an eventuality .lapan 
will be faced with the combined .-Vnglo- 
American fleet, Russian land power and air 
forces, Chinese forces .supported by Indian forces 
wbich might marcli through Souiii China or 
Tibet towards Japanese-controlled North Cluna. 
In a future Anglo-Japanese confiict, India tidll 
play the part of a deciding factor, as teas the 
case in the TTorld TTar. 

Eventual confiict between Japan and 
Groat Britain supported by the United States, 
Russia, China and other powers is not inevit- 
able. This may be avoided, if British Tories 
and Japanese statesmen agree to come to an 
understanding and ^e^^^•e the old Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. In fact, British Tories will 
be forced to come to an understanding with 
Japan, on Japan’s terms, if British be faced 
ndth a powerful hostile combination of powers 
in Europe and effective revolts in Egj’pt and 
Asia and she (Britain) does not find whole- 
hearted co-operation from the United States. 


In short, re-assi-rrion of Britain as luc 
most fioiiiinant power in tlio world will be 
tieud of future Briti.sh foreign policy, io 
assert thi.s policy. Briiain will try to main- 
tain imfl augment licr hold in Egj'pt and India 
Mid use rt'sourccs, man-power and strategic 
position of the-^e countries to the fullest extent, 
even by making some minor concessions to the 
nationalists of these countries. So long as the 
giX'.nt powers of Europe continue to be hostile 
to each other and play into Britain's hands ^d 
long as Britain can utilize EgJ’pt and India 
anft other Asian peoples to further her ends, 
and so long as Britain has nothing to fear from 
the United States, there is no reason to think 
tliat tlie ambition of British statesmen will be 
thwarted by any local opposition or any opposi- 
tion from a single power. 

Tlie future peace of the world largely 
depends upon British foreign policy. British 
statesmen will not willingly give up their 
eountiy's dominant position when cliallenged by 
any power. British statesmen want jieace on 
the basis of status quo, maintaining tlie present 
British Empire and upholding British domi- 
nance in Morld politics. They will not hesitate 
to mobilize the immen.se power of the British 
Empire and enlist sujiport of other nations to 
crush Britain’s rivals. This has been the history 
of Britain’s foreign policy. But there is no 
possibility of world peace on the basis of staus 
quo. Chiles.? rivalry between Great Powers 
ceases and they agree to allow other nations — 
weak and subjugated ones such as India and 
Egypt — to enjoy equal freedom, there tvill be 
international confiicis, in ^vkich Great Britain 
with her far-flung empire will be directly and 
indirectly -involved. In such future conflicts of 
Britain, Egypt. India and other subjugated 
Asian peoples will be forced to make great sacri- 
fices in men and wealth for the glory of the 
British Empire, 

Washington, D.C., November 24, 1935. 




POLITICAL UNIFICATION OF INDIA 

By Sri AUROBINDO 


A EIGHT knot\'lertge of the fncts and a right 
understanding of the cliaracter and principle of 
the Inilian socio-political system disposes at 
once of the contention of occidental critics that 
the Indian mind, even if mnarkablc in ineta- 
physics, religion, art and literatiu’e, was inapt 
for the oi:ganization of life, inferior in the woi'ks 
wf the practical intelligence and, especially, that 
it was sterile in political experiment and its 
record empty of sound political construction, 
thinking and action. .On the contrary Indian 
civilisation evolved an admirable political 
system, built solidly and with an enduring 
BOimdncss, combined with a remarkalrle skill 
the monarchical, democratic and' other princi- 
ples and tendencies to which the mind of man 
has leaned in its efforts of civic construction 
and escaped at the same time the excess of 
the mechanising • tiu’n which is the defect of 
the modem European State. But there is 
another side of polities on which it may be 
said that the Indian political mind has registered 
nothing but , failure. The • organization it 
developed may have been admirable for 
stability and effective administration and the 
securing of communal order and liberties and 
the well-being of the people under ancient con- 
ditions, but even if its many peoples were each 
of them separately self-governed, well-governed 
and prosperous and the country at large assured 
in the steady functioning of the highly deve- 
loped civilization and cultm-e, yet that organi- 
zation failed to sei-ve for the national and 
political unification of India and failed in the 
end to secure it against foreign invasion, the 
disruption of its institutions and an age-long 
servitude. Here again the first necessity is to 
get rid of exaggerations, to form a clear idea 
of the actual facts and tlieir significance and 
understand the tendencies and principles 
involved in the problem that admittedly 
throughout the long liistoiy of India escaped 
a right solution. A great deal has been said 
and written about the inability of Indians to 
unite, the want of a common jiatriotism— now 
only being created, it is said, by the infiuence 
of Uesteni culture— and the di\-isioES imposed 
by rehgiou and caste. Admitting even in thew 
full degree the force of these structures,— all of 
them arc not altogether true or rightly stated 
or vitally applicable to the matter,— they are 


only symptoms and we have still to seek for 
the deeper causes. 

Tlie whole basis of the Indian mind is its 
spiritual and inward turn, its propensity^ to seek 
the things of the spirit and the inner being first 
and foremost and to look at all else as 
secondary, dependent, to be handled and deter- 
mined in the light of the higher knowledge and 
as an expression, a preliminary, field or aid 
or at least a pendent to the deeper spiritual 
aim, — a tendency therefore to create whatever 
it had to create first on the inner plane and 
afterwards in its other aspects. This mentality 
and the consequent tendency to create from 
within outward,s being given, it was 'inevitable 
that the unity India first ' created for licrself 
should be the spiritual and cultural oneness. It 
could not be, to begin with, a politica.1 unifica- 
tion effected by an external rule centralized, 
imposed or conkaaicted, as was done in Rome 
or ancient Persia, by a conquering kingdom or 
the genius of a military and organizing people. 
It cannot, I think, justly be said that this was 
a mistake or a proof of the unpractical turn 
of the Indian mind and that the single political 
body should have been created first and after- 
wards the spiritual unity could have securely 
grown up in the vast body of an Indian national 
empire. The problem that presented itself at 
the beginning was that of a huge area contain- 
ing more than a hundred kingdoms, clans, 
peoples, tribes, races, in this respect another 
Greece, but a Greece on an enormous • scale, 
almost as large as modern Europe. As in 
Greece a cultural Hellenic unity was necessary 
to create a fundamental feeling of oneness, here 
too and much more imperatively a conscious 
spiritual and cultural unity of ail these peoples 
was the first, the indispensable condition with- 
out which no enduring unity could be possible. 
The instict of the Indian mind and of its great 
Risbis and founders of its culture was sound in 
the matter. And even if wc suppose that an 
outward imiiorial unity like that of the Roman 
world could have been founded among the 
^peoples of early India by militaiy and political 
means, we must not foreet that the Roman 
unity did not endure, and it is not likely that 
a similar attempt in the vast roaches of India 
the preidous spiritual and cultural basis 
would have been of an enduring character. It 
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cannot be said either, even if the cmpiia^s on 
spiritual and cultural unity Ire irnmonnced to 
have been too engrossing or excessive and tlie 
insistence on political and external too 

feeble, tliat the effect of this precedence lias 
been merely disastrous and rvithout any advan- 
tage. It is due to ttiis original peculiarity, to 
tliis indelible spiritual stomp, to this underlying 
oneness amidst al! fiivcrsities that if India is 
not yet a single organized jiolitica! nation, she 
till survives and is .still India. 

After all the -spiritual and cultur?.! is the 
only fiuluving unity and it is by a persistent 
miiid and sjririt niucli more than by an enduring 
pliviical bodv and outward organization that the 
soul of a people surtdvcs. This is a truth which 
ll;e positive western mind may be unwilling to 
understand or concede, and yet its proofs arc 
written across the whole history of the ages. 
But spiritual unity is a large and flexible thing 
and does not insist, like the political and external, 
on centralization and uniformity; rather it lives 
diffusei.i in the sj-stem and permits readily a 
groat diversity and freedom of life. Here we 
touch on the secret of the diffleuhy in the prob- 
lem of unifying ancient India. It could not be 
done by the ordinary means of a centralized 
uniforiii imperial State crushing out all that 
made for free divergence, local autononries, 
estitbli.slied communal liberties, and each time 
that an attempt was made in this direction, it 
has failed after however hmg a tenn of apparent 
success, and we might even say that the 
guardians of India's destiny wisely compelled 
it to fail that her inner spirit might not perish 
and her soul barter for an engine of temporary 
scctirity the dcc|'> sources of its life. The 
ancicut mind of India had the intuition of its 
need; its idea of empire was a uniting rule that 
respected eveiy existing regional and communal 
liberty, that unnecessarily crushed out no living 
autonomy, that effected a synthesis of her life 
and not a mechanical oneness. Afterwards the 
conditions under which such a solution might 
securely have evolved and found its true means 
and fonn and basis, disappeared and there w-as 
instead an attempt to establish a single adminis- 
tiative em|)ire. That endeavour, dictated by the 
pressure t>f an immediate and external necessity, 
failed to achieve a complete success in spite of 
its greatness and splendour. It could not do 
so because it followed a ti'eud that was not 
oventnaliy compatible with the true tiwn of the 
Indian spirit. It has been scon that the under- 
lying iirinciple of tlic Indian politico-social 
system was a synthesis of communal autonomies, 
the autonomy of tlie village, of the town and 
capital city, of the caste, family, kula, religious 


omnuiUiiUy. regional iiniT. The siaie or king- 
dom of confederated rouuhiir was u means of 
hohiiiig together and .-yntheti^ing in a free ajid 
livina organic systc-ui these anrouennics. Tiie 
iiiip'-rial problem' was to .-ynrhetiso again rlicsc 
srates. peoples, nation.?, ei'iccting their unity 
hut respecting their autonomy, into a larger 
free au>l living organism. A system bad to be 
founil tljat would maintain peace and oneness 
among its members, seeurc safety against exter- 
nal attack and totalise tlie free play and 
evolution, in its unity and diversity, in the 
tmcocTCCfi and active life of all its constituent 
ceinniunal and regional units, of the soul and 
body of Indian civilization and culture, the 
functioning on a grand and total scale of the 
Dliarma. 

The failure to achieve Indian unity 
of which the invasions and the final sub- 
jection to the foreigner were the consequence, 
arose tlierefore at once from tlie magni- 
tude and from the peculiarity of tlie tpk, 
beeaiiso liic easj’ method of a centralized 
empire cuukl not truly succeed in India, while 
it secmeil the only device possible and was 
attempted again and again with a partial success 
that seemed for the time and a long time to 
justify it. but always witli an eventual failure, 
i have suggested that the early mind of India 
better understood the essential character of the 
problem. The Vedic Rishis and their succes- 
sors made it their chief work to found a 
spiritual basis of Indian life and to effect the 
spiritual and cultural unity of the many races 
and peoples of the peninsula. But tliey were 
not blind to the necessity of a political unifica- 
tion. Observing the constant tendency of the 
clan life of the Aryan peoples to consolidate 
un<ler confederacies and hegemonies of ^•arying 
proportions. I'oi'rojya, samrfijya, they saw that 
to follow this line to its full conclusion was the 
right way and evolved therefore the ifleal of the 
Cluikra\'arti. a uniting imperial rule, uniting 
without destroying the autonomy of India’s 
many kingdoms and peoples, from sea to sea. 
This ideal they supported, like everything else 
in Indian life, tvith a spiritual and religious 
sanction, set up as its outward symbol the 
Aswamedha and Rajasuya sacrifices, and made 
it the dliarma of a powerful king, his roj'al and 
religious duty to attempt the fulfilment of the 
ideal. He was not allowcil by the dliarma to 
ilcstroy the liberties of the peoples who came 
under his sway nor to ilcthrone or annihilate 
their royal houses or replace their archon? by his 
officials and governors. His functiou was to 
cstahli.sh a suzerain power possessed of .sufficient 
military strength to preserve internal peace and 
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te combine at need the full forces of the countiy. 

j? elementary function came to be 

added the ideal of the fulfilment ami main- 
tenance under a strong tiniting hand of the 
Indian clharnia, the right functioning of the 
spiritual, religious, ethical and social culture of 
India. 

There is no historical evidence that this 
ideal was ever successfully carried into execu- 
tion, although the epic tradition speaks of 
several such empires jireceding the Dharnia- 
rajya of Y'udhishthira. At the time of Buddha 
and later when Chandragupta and Chanakya 
were building the first liistoric empire, the 
eountrj' was still covered with free kingdoms 
and republics and there was no united empire to 
meet the great raid of Alexander. It is evident 
that if any hegemony had previously existed, it 
had failed to discover a means or system of 
enduring permanence. This might however 
have evolved if time had been given, but a 
serious change had meanwhile taken place 
v-hich made it urgently necessary to find an 
immediate solution. The historic weakness of 
the Indian peninsula has always been until 
modem times its I'ulnerability through the 
north-westeni passes. This weakness did not 
exist so long as ancient India extended north- 
ward far beyond the Indus and the powerful 
kingdoms of Gandhara and Vahlika presented 
a firm bulwark against foreign im’asion. But 
they had now gone clown before the organized 
Persian empire and from this time forward tiie 
trans-indus countries ceasing to be part of 
India, ceased also to be its protection and 
became instead the secure base for eveiy succes- 
sive invader. The inroad of Alexander brought 
home tlie magnitude of the danger to the 
political mind of India and from this time we 
see poets, writers, political thinker.s constantly 
cipholding the imperial ideal or thinking out 
means of its realisation. The immediate 
practical result was the rise of tlie empire 
founded with remarkable swiftness by the 
statesmanship of Clianaiya and constantly 
maintained or restored through eight or nine 
centuries, in spite of periods of weakness and 
incipient disintegration, successively by the 
Mauiya, Sunga, Kanwa, Anclhra and Gupta 
dynasties. The histoiy of this empire, its 
remarkable organization, administration, public 
works, opulence, magnificent culture and the 
vigour, the brilliance, the splendid fniitfulness 
of the life of the peninsula under its shelter 
emerges only from scattered insufficient records, 
but e^•en so it ranks among the greatest, con- 
structed aiul maintained by the genius of the 
eartii's great peoples. India lias no reason, 


from this point of view, to be anything but 
proud of her ancient achievement in empire- 
building or to submit to the hasty verdict that 
denies to her antique civilization a strong 
practical genius or high political virtue. 

At the same time this empire suffered by 
the inevitable haste, rdolence, and artificiality of 
its first construction to meet a pressing need, 
because that prevented it from being the 
deliberate, natural and steady evolution in the 
old solid Indian mamier of the truth of her 
deepest ideal. The attempt to establish a 
eeaii'alized imperial monarchy brought with it 
not a free sj’nthesis but a breaking down of 
regional autonomies. Although according to 
tlie Indian principle their institutes and customs 
were respected and at first even their political 
institutions not wholly annulled, at any rate in 
many cases, but brought within the imperial 
system, these could not really flourish under the 
shadow of the imperial centralization. The free 
jieoplps of the ancient Indian world began to 
ciisa])ijear, their broken materials sendng after- 
wards to create the now existing Indian races. 
And I think it can be concluded on the whole 
that, although for a long time the great popular 
assemblies continued to remain in vigour, their 
function in the end tended to become more 
mechanical and their vitality to decline and 
suffer. The luban republics too tended to 
become more and more mere municipalities of 
the organized kingdom or empire. The habits 
of mind created b}’' the imperial centralization 
and the weakening or disappearance of the more 
dignified free popular institutions of the past 
created a sort of spiritual gap, on one aide of 
which were the administered content with any 
government that gave them security and did not 
interfere too much with their religion, life and 
customs and on the other the imperial adminis- 
tration beneficent and splendid, no doubt, but 
no longer that living head of a free and living 
people contemplated by the earlier and true 
political mind of India. These results became 
more prominent and were only final with the 
decline, but they were there in seed and rendered 
almost inevitable by the adoption of a 
mechanical method of unification. The advant- 
ages gained were those of a stronger and more 
coherent military action and a more regularised 
and uniform administration, but these could not 
compensate in the end for the impairroent of 
the free organic di^-ersified life which was the 
true expression of tlie mind and temperament 
of tlie people. Meanwliiie the empire served 
well enough, although not perfectly, the end for 
which it was created, the saving of tlie Indian 
soil and Indian civilization from that immense 
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flood of barbarian unrest wliieli tlireatened all 
the ancient stabilizer! cultures and finally })ro',-eil 
too strong for the highly developed Oru'i-o- 
Roman civilization ajid the vast and pou-erful 
Roman empire. That unrest ihroving great 
masses of Teutons, ^lavs, Huns, f.^id Scythians 
lo west and east ami south batverLd at iho gates 
of India for many cr-nturie'. fffected revtaiii 
inroads, but. when it sank, left tlie great edific!' 
of Indian eivilizatirai standing and secure. 

It is a later downfall, the Alussulnian con- 
nucst failing in the hands of the Arahs hut 
sucec'ssl'ulh’ reuttempte'l after a lone- intf’i'val, 
and all that follower! it. vrhicli serves to jii'tify 
tlic doubt thrown on the capacity of the Indian 
peoples. But first let in put aside certain 
misc<jncei)tion.s which eluud the veal issue. This 
conquest- took place at a time when tiie vitality 
of ancient Imlian life and culture after two 
thousanri years of activity and creation was 
airead.v exhausted for a time or -^'ery near 
exhaustion and needed a In'catliing space to 
rejuvenate itself by transference from tlie 
Sanskrit to the popular tongues and tlie newly 
forming regional peoples. The conf|Ucst was 
effected rapidly enough in the nnrtii. altliougli 
not entirely complete there for sei oral centuries, 
but the south long preserved its freedom as of 
old against tlie earlier indigenous empire and 
there was not so long a distance of time iietween 
the extinction of the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
and the rise of the Mahrattas. Tlic Rajputs 
maintained their independence until the time 
of Akbar and his successors and it was in the 
end parti}" with the aid of Rajput princes acting 
as their generals and ministers that the iloguls 
completed their sway over the east and the 
south. And this was again possible because — 
a fact too often forgotten — the Mussalman 
domination ceased verj' rapidly to be a foreign 
rule. The vast mass of the Alussulraans in the 
country were and are Indians by race, only a 
very small admixture of Pathan, Turkisli and 
Mogul blood took place, and even the foreign 
kings and nobles became almost immediately 
wholly Indian in mind, life and interest. If the 
race had really like certain European countries 
remainefl for inanj' centuries passive, acquiescent 
and imjiotent under an alien sway, that would 
indeed have been a proof of a great inherent 
weakness; but the Britisii is tlic first really 
continuous foreign rule tiiat has dominated 
India. The ancient ci\"ilization underwent 
indeed an eclipse and decline under tlie weight 
of a Central Asiatic religion and culture with 
wliich it failed to coalesce, but it survived its 
pressure, put its impact on it in many directions 
and remained to our own day ahve even in 


d: ami fapablo of rocn\vi-y, tlms giving 

III' .-ti'cii.sidi ami sciundiie--.'; rare in Uie 
Li-'iiry nf iiinnaii cultures. And in '.lie puliticiil 
field it iK-ver ccaserl to tlirow nn great rnlei','', 
suhliei''. admini-itratni'-i. Il> political 
L'idii.' was nut in tlie decadeni'i' sunieieiil, nut 
i-oi'i-ri-nt enough or -swift in vision ami aelioii. to 
wiiiistand the Patiian, Mognl ami Euru|ie:'.ii, 
hut ii was strung to l•m'viv<; and await every 
f.iiportunity of revival, made u bid for enii>ire 
itmh'r Raiia .''iinga. created the givat kingdom 
uf Vijaynagtira, held its rnvn for ceiuurics 
again-t Dlain in the hills of Kajputana, and in 
its worst days still built and maintiiineil against 
rlie wholi' power of tlic able'l uf the Alogul-s 
llie kingdom of Shiv.aji. funned the Mahratta 
i-unfcdenicy and the Sikh Klnilsa, undermined 
the givai Mogul .stnicture :ui<I again made a 
last iilteiiipi ut empire. On tin* brink of the 
litifd and almost fatal collapse in the midst of 
iiii.siK akable darkness, disunion and confusion it 
cuulii still produce Riinjic Singh and Nana 
Pailnavis and ujipuse the incvitahic marcli of 
Engl.and's destiny. These facts do not diminish 
the weight of the charge that can be made of an 
iiii'iipaeity tn see and solve the central problem 
and answer the one jiersiscont question of Fate, 
l)ut considered as the i>lienoniena of a ilecadence 
they make a sufficiently remarkairle record not 
easily paralleled under similar circumstances 
and certainly put a different complexion on the 
total question from that put by the crude state- 
ment that India has been always subject and 
politically incapable. 

The real problem introduced by the 
ilussulnian conquest was not that of subjection 
to a foreign rule and the ability to recover 
fieedom, but the struggle between two civiliza- 
tions, one ancient and indigenou-s, the other 
mediaeval and brougiit in from outside. That 
which rendered the problem insoluble was the 
attachment of each to a powerful religion, the 
one militant and aggressh-e, the other spiritually 
tolerant indeed and flexible, but obstinately 
faithful in its discipline to its own principle and 
standing on the defence behind a barrier of 
fOL'ial forms. There were two conceivable 
-soh.itions, tiie rise of a greater spiritual principle 
and formation which could reconcile tlie two, or 
a political patriotism sunuounting the religious 
siniggle and uniting the two communities. The 
first was impossible in that age. Akbar 
attempted it on the Mussulman side, but his 
religion was an intellectual and political rather 
than a sjiiritual creation and had never any 
chance of assent from the strongly religious 
mind of the two communities. Nanak 
attempted it from the Hindu side, but his 
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religion, universal in principle, became a sect 
in practice. Akhav attemptocl also to create a 
rounnon political patriotism, but this endeavour 
too tvas fovcdooiuod to failure. An autocratic 
empire built on the Central Asian principle 
could not create the desired spirit by calling in 
tlie administrative ability o[ the two com- 
iiiunitiC'S in tire jrerson of great men and irrinces 
and nobles to a ooiunrun service in the creation 
of a united imperial India; the lir’ing assent of 
the people was needed and that remained 
jrassive for want of awakening politial ideals 
and institutions. Tlic Mogul empire was a 
gi'cat and magnificent construction and an 
immense amount of iioiitical genius and talent 
was cmploycnl in its creation and maintenance. 
It rvas as s])lendid. powerful and beneficent and, 
it may be added, in spite of Aurangzeb’s 
fanatical zeal, infinitely more liberal and tolerant 
in religion than anj' mcf!iae\'al or contemporary 
European kingdom or empire and India under 
its rule stood high in military and political 
strength, economic opulence and the brilliance 
of its art ami culture. But it failed like the 
cinjrircs before it, more disastrously even, and 
in the same way, crumbling not by external 
attack but by internal disintegration. A 
military and administrative centralized empire 
could not effect India’s living political unity. 
And although a new life seemed about to rise 
in the regional peoples, the chance was cut short 
by tlie intrusion of the European nations and 
their seizure of the opportunity created by the 
failure of the Peshwas and the desperate con- 
fusion of the succeeding anarchy and decadence. 

Two remarkable creations embodied in the 
period of disintegration the last effort of the 
Indian political mind to form tlie foundations 
of_ a new life under the old conditions, but 
neither proved to be of a kind that could solve 
tlie problem. The Mahratta revival inspired by 
Ramclas’s conception of the Maharashtra 
Dlianna and cast into shape by Shivaji was an 
attempt to restore what could still be understood 
or remetubered of the ancient form and spirit, 
but it failed, as_ all attempts to revive the past 
must fail, in spite of the spiritual impetus and 
the democratic forces that assisted its inception. 


TIjc Pe.slm'as for all their genius lacked the 
i-isioii of the founder and could only establish 
a militaiy and political confederacy. And their 
ondea\’our to found an empire could not succeed 
because it was inspired by a regional patriotism 
tiiat failed to enlarge itself beyond its own 
iimit.s and awaken to tlie living ideal of a united 
India. Tlie Sikh Khalsa on the other hand was 
iin astoiiishiningly original anti novel creation 
and its face was turned not to the past Imt the 
future. Apart and singular in its theocratic 
h('a(! anil tlemocratic soul and structure, its 
profound .spiriliial beginning, its first attempt to 
combine tlic deepest elements of Islam and 
^'edanta, it was a premature drive towards an 
entrtincc into the third or spiritual stage of 
human society, but it could not create between 
the spirit and the exteraal life the transmitting 
medium of a rich creative thought and culture. 
And thus hampered and deficient it began and 
ended within narrow local limits, achieved 
intensity ljut no power of expansion. The con- 
ditions were not then in existence that could 
liave made possible a successful endeavoui'. 

Afterwards came the night and a temporaiy 
end of all political initiative and creation. The 
lifeless attempt of the last generation to imitate 
and reproduce with a servile fidelity the ideals 
and forms of the West lias been no true indica- 
tion of the political mind and genius of the 
Indian people. But again amid much mist of 
confusion there comes now a new twilight, not 
of an evening but a morning Yuga-sandhya. 
Hiclia of the ages is not dead nor has she spoken 
her last creative word; she lives' and has still 
soraetlung to do for herself and the human 
peoples. And that which is seeking now to 
awake is not an Anglicised Oriental people, 
docile pupil of the West and doomed to repeat, 
the cycle of the Occident’s success and failure, 
but. still the ancient immemorablc Shakti 
recm-ei-mg her deepest self, lifting her bead 
liiglier towards the supreme source of light and 
strength and turning to discover the complete 
meamng and a- vaster form of her Dharma.* 


• Compiled by Amlbaian Ray from Sri' Aurobindo’a 
Ve fence of Indian Culture, 







THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INDIA 


Bv G.ViAN^'IH 

The question of the operntions of non-Indian 
industries in India cieserves careful and tlioi'onsii 
examination. It is necessary to oinpiiasise. at 
the start, tlie aim of a policy of protection of 
indusl.rie.s by tariffs ami bounties. The very 
foundation of protectionism, as has been pointed 
out by eminent economists, is the idea of 
nationality. " The use of protection." oi).served 
Prof. Bastable. ‘‘is substantially a .national 
apprenticeship." When Indians asked for 
protection, they did so in orrier to promote 
Indian enterprises with Indian capital and under 
Indian control. The Government of India in 
the initial .«tages understood the nattire of tills 
demand and agi'eed with it. Speaking in 1916 
on the resolution which lerl to the appointment 
of the Industrial Commission, Sir William 
Clarke, the then Member of Commerce, said, 
“the building up of indn'tiie« when- llie capiial. 
control and managr-mfnl should be in the hands of 
Indians is the special oldect we ail have in view." 

He deprecated the taking of any steps 
which might " merely mean that the manufac- 
turer who now competes with you from a 
distance would transfer his activities to India 
and compete with you within your own 
boundaries.” Similarly. Sir Frederic Nicholson 
said, 

“ I beg to record my strong opinion that in the 
malter of Indian industries we are bound to consider 
Indian interests firstly, secondly and tliitdiy. I mean 
by ‘firstly’ that the local raw product should be 
utilised, by ‘secondly’ that industries should be 
introduced and by ‘ tUrdly ’ that ibe profits of such 
industries should remain in the country." 

The enrichment of the country, wliich is the 
t'cal justification of a protective policy, depends, 
n other words, upon the earnings of the industrj’ 
emaining in the country itself. The Indian 
'iscal Commission also discussed this question 
n Chapter XV of their report. The Alajority 
leport after discussing the usual objections to 
oreign capital differentiated between industries 
stablislicd in India behind tariff wall erected 
ncier a policy of protection and between 
idustries which were in the nature of a 
lonopoly or concession or to which some kind 
■ pecuniary assistance is given from pulrlic 
inds or wliicli is licensed to act as a public 
dlity company. They were of opinion that 
Idle in the former case, no restrictions were 
ther practicable or desirable, in the latter 
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cast- •• it i.s reasonable that Gover'tmient should 
make covtuin stipulations ” and " lay special 
.-tress on the Indian character of the rnmpanics 
riiu-s favoured.” For instance, thej- suggested 
that fonipanies enjoying .such concessions should 
1)0 incorporated and registered in India with 
rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable 
piojwrtion of Indian Directors on the Board and 
reasonable facilities should be offered for the 
training of Indian apprentices at Government 
expense. In this connection, tliey referred to 
tiie statement made by Jlr. mow Sir) Atul 
Chatterjee on behalf of the Government in 1922, 
wlien he obserx-ed, 

*• (he seitleil policy of Ihe Government of India, aa 
I think we have mentioned mere than once in this 
.ii-sembly, is that no concession sitoiild be given to 
un> firms in regard to industries in India unless 
such firms have a rupee capital, unless such firms 
liate a proportion, at any rale, of Indian directors 
and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian 
apprentices lo be trained in their work. This has 
been mentioned more than once and I can only 
repeal this ileciaiation.’’ 

The majority of the Indian members of the 
Commission, who wrote a Minute of Dissent, 
were unable to appreciate the distinction sought 
to be drawn between companies getting Govern- 
ment concessions and companies establishing 
themselves owing to the tariff policy of the 
Govemraent. They rightly pointed out that 

‘‘under a policy of protection the right to establish 
an industrial enterprise behind the tariff wall is a 
concession in itself. There is really no distinction 
between Covernmenl granting subsidies and bounties 
out of money collected by them by way of taxation 
and allowing an industry lo tax the people directly 
by means of higher prices resulting from protective 
duties." 

They, therefore, recommended that 

" every company desiring to establish an industry 
after the policy of protection has been adopted in 
India should be subject to the same conditions as 
are recommended for companies receiving concessions, 
namely, that all such companies should be incor- 
porated and registered in India with rupee capital, 
tliat there should be a reasonable proportion of 
Indian directors on the board and that reasonable 
facilities sltould be given for the training of Indian 
apprentices.” 

They liad no objection to foreign companies 
in India obtaining the benefit of the protective 
policy provided suitable conditions are htid 
down to safeguard the essential interest^ of 
India. The Minute of Dissent foresaw liii; 
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clangor of foreigners establishing manufacturing 
industries in India within the tariff wall and 
while reaping the benefits at the expense of the 
Indian consumer and tax-i>nycr to carry away 
the entire profit outside India. (Vide Paragraph 
63 of the Minute of Dissent of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission). They, tlierefore, stated that 

“ Indian capital should have full scope for invest- 
ment in Indian industries and foreign capital should 
merely supplement it to accelerate the pace and to 
provide the early relief of the burden on the 

consumer. No foreign country should be 

allowed to monopolise the profits due to the policy 
of protection in India and at the cost of the Indian 
consumers.” 

It might be pointed out here that Section 5 
of the Steel Industiy Protection Act, 1924, laid 
down that no bounty in respect of steel rails, 
fish plates or waggons shall be payable to or on 
behalf of any company, finn or other person 
not already engaged at the commencement of 
this Act in the business of manufacturing any 
one or other of such articles unless such com- 
pany, film or person provides facilities to the 
satisfaction of the Governor-General in Council 
for the technical training of Indians in tlie 
manufacturing process involved in the business 
and in the case of a company unless (a) it has 
been formed and registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 and (b) it has a share 
capital, the amount of which is expressed in the 
Memorandum of Association in rupees and (c) 
such proportion of the directors as the Governor- 
General in Coimcil has by general or special 
order prescribed in this behalf, consists of 
Indians. This policy was definitely accepted 
by the Government of- India. When the Indian 
Radio-Telegraph Co., obtained a license from 
the Government, it was laid doam in their 
agreement with the Company that 60 per cent 
of new capital should be reserved for Indians. 
In subsidising civil aviation, Government have 
approved and adopted the principle of reserving 
a majority of share capital and directorate for 
Indians. It might be recalled that the External 
Capital Committee also recommended the 
imposition of similar stipulations to safeguard 
Indian interests where definite pecuniary con- 
cessions such_ as bounty or subsidy is given and 
stated that it was tlie declared policy of the 
Government of India and the Indian Legisla- 
ture, The External Capital Committee stated 
in their report that “ it is more advantageous to 
India that its requirements for new capital 
should be supplied from internal rather than 
from external sources so far as internal capital 
IS forthcoming ” and that “ India possesses a 
vast amount of dormant capital awaiting 
development which would be sufficient to meet 


a larger part of India’s industrial requirements. 
That internal capital is available is shown by 
the remarkable growth of the sugar industry 
during the last few years and proves that once 
confidence is created by adopting the policy of 
protection, the difficulty in obtaining the 
requisite capital would largely disappear. 

It might be observed here incidentally that 
apart from the question of protective duties, 
India’s general tariff, although framed for 
purposes of revenue, has been raised to a level 
especially after the surcharges on customs dutoes 
where it affords a varying degree of protection 
to many small industries of various kinds. In 
this sphere, non-Indian concerns have been 
established and have benefited by the revenue 
tariff which, because of the surcharges, has a 
protective effect. Several instances of the 
gi-owth of such non-Indian enterprises could be 
cited. As regards the non-Indian industry 
developed behind a protective tariff wall, the 
most important example is that of matches. 
But in many othei’ industries like soap, 
Chemicals, shoe-making, sugar, etc., non-Indian 
companies have established themselves in India 
and, in several cases, are competing keenly with 
lidian enterprises. It was understood some 
time ago that Japanese interests contemplated 
the establishment of a sugar and a silk factory 
in India. It is obvious that such non-Indian 
concerns with their superior financial resources, 
longer experience and better equipment, teclinicai 
skill and efficiency are able to oust their Indian 
competitors from the market and, in some cases, 
even exterminate them. Information regard- 
ing the capital, production, growth and methods 
of competition of such enterprises are not 
available and the Government should, therefore, 
collect full statistics and data in regard to all 
these matters and publish them at an early 
date so that the public might be fully acquainted 
with the nature of the whole problem. As was 
pointed out in the Minute of Dissent in the 
Fiscal Commission Report, when a policy of 
protection is adopted, it becomes essential that 
the Government of India should have, in the 
interests of the consumers, full information of 
and complete control over industries established 
in this country. The extent to which non- 
Indian enterprises have established themselves 
in this country either as a result of the revenue 
or protective tariff is largely a matter of guess- 
work and the first requisite, therefore, is to 
obtain full information regarding such concerns 
operating in this country, their affiliations and 
ramifications in other countries and their activi- 
ries in relation to competing Indian enterprises. 
The argument is particularly strong in the case 
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of inrhisti'ie^ vcpch'inu Covcmmont a-^'i^tanro 
either throiigli pB'otectivc clutie? oi' bonntie*. 
Proteetinn after all involves sarriftee an«l enst 
'and is resorted to as a means to national 
development of indiiienous I’esoureor. If the 
consumer has to pay a higher pi'ice and the- tax- 
payer to bear the burden of assisting an infant 
inchistn,- or a key indnstiy. it is only equitable 
that the benefits from sueh industrial enter- 
prises should i-emain in the eoiintiy and not be 
lost to it. It has been suggestcrl that the .surplus 
profit granted to the external capitalist bv 
govemiuental action at the cost of the counrj' 
should be recovered from him in some fonn of 
taxation or at Iea.st expended in some maimer 
direetly profitable to India. The Tariff Board 
on the Mateh Industry acknowledge that from 
the national ])oint of view, the two adverse 
results of the estabii-=hinent of a monopoly or 
quasi-monopoly by the Swedish Alateh Com- 
pany are that profits instead of remaining in 
the countrj' would be diverted abroad and that 
Indian capitalists would be deprived of a 
reasonable share in the industn-. As the Tariff 
Board stated. 

“ in ihe case of a company finanreri liy (or'-ian 
capita! the additional profit? which would oihorwise 
remain in the country would he Iransfened abroad, 
while the company would also obtain those profits 
which in other circumstances would be distrihuied 
among Indian firms or shareholders. Further, if n 
monopoly is established by a foreign firm, tlie industry 
is closed to the Indian capitalists. In a coitntry so 
backward as India industrially, tlie encouragement 
of entrepreneur class in all industries is a matter of 
considerable importance.” 

The Tariff Board, therefore, recommended 
that in the event of the Swedish Company using 
its large financial resources to attempt to 
extend its present share on the Indian market 
by means of unfair competition, Go^'eniment 
should take necessary- steps to safeguard the 
Indian industry. It is. therefore, essential that 
Government and the public should be in posses- 
sion of full facts in order to know whether the 
share of non-Indian enterprises in such cases 
has been and is being extended and also whether 
this is beina done by means of unfair competi- 
tion. It will be recalled in this connection how 
a concession was granted la.st year • to the 
Imperial Chemicals Co., a British firm, to 
exploit the mineral resources in the Pimjab and 
it has been stated that the lease is for 50 to 60 
years. No detailed information regarding the 
contract between the Government and the 
Imperial Chemicals was given to the public, 
although interpellations on the subject were 
put in the Assembly. 

It is needless to point out that in all countries 
the activities of foreigners in several economic 


>pherf-' arc resfrietril ilirijiicrh h'ixislalinn nr 
afiiuinisirarivf rleerres fmd ‘•(•i-laiu domestir 
sphc-'.'i'S I'f trade arc rescrvcil fn!- nationals. 
Nmneiviiis in>tanec-s could be ritnl in -npiiori 
of sui’li a policy. The probh’ni in India, is. 
however, enmplicateil Ijy several factors, not the 
least important of which is the iibienee of an 
Indian nationality. Tlie constitutional nrovi- 
>ions in the Goveniment of India Act oiitlinefl 
in Chapter 3 of Part V relatinc to Diserimina- 
tinn. etc., make it imimssible hencfforth to 
differentiate between British subjects and Indian- 
bioni subjects. The only eonee.ssion made is 
that in regard to a new company to whicii any 
bounty or sub.dtly is to be siven. the Federal 
or Provincial Leixislature might lay domi that 
Kii the company is to be incorporated by or 
under tlie laws of Briti.sh India, that fb) such 
proportion not exceeding one half of the 
members of its governing body arc Indian 
subjects of Hi.< Majesty and that (r'l the 
ronipany gives sueh reasonabU' facilities for the 
traininc of Indian suljjccts as may be prescribed. 

Section 11612)1. .As will be observed, 
these conditions are far less satisfactory than 
even the stipulations recommended by the 
External Capital Committee. 

A discussion of this question, if it is to bear 
any relation to existing facts, must, therefore, 
take into .account the constitutional provisions 
of the new Act and the impossibility of 
differentiating between British and Indian 
subjects so far as the industries benefited by the 
protective policy arc concerned. Moreover, 
tliere are industrial concerns in which the posi- 
tion is not exactly easy to define. For instance, 
there are jute mills whose management is 
entirely non-Indian anti vet in which a majority 
of the shares are held by Indians. There are 
also eases in which sterling debenture loans of 
protected entei'prisos haa’c been raised in 
England or America and of amalgamation and 
combinations with non-Indian interests as in 
certain hydro-electric, textile and steel concerns. 
The position of Aden salt in the scheme of salt 
]irc>teetion is also a peculiar one which requires 
careful consideration and solution. Generally, 
it might he stated that the criterion should be 
that of the controlling interests and if the con- 
trolling interests are in the liancls of Indians, 
then tlie concern should be considered to be 
predominantly Indian in character. 

As regards the methods to he adopted to 
deal with sueh non-Indian enterprises as are 
detrimental to national concerns, the first con- 
dition is, as already ohser\‘ed. to obtain full and 
reliable information. So far as the measures to 
.safeguard Indian interests are concerned, the 
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most imjiortaiit ineuns tlinl rf.mlil lie arlopted 
are I'a) quota aiul (fci rlift'crential cxrkc duty 
a* between Indian and nc.in-Iiulian coiKcvn?. 
Botli these methods were put forward before the 
Tariff Board on Jlatrli Industry and were dis- 
cussed in their report. The Tariff Board rlid 
not favour tlie levy of a differential esoiso duty 
but considcrofl that in ca.so of unfair competi- 
tion some kind of licensing factories and control 


of sales through an independent orgariization 
inialit he feasible. It is desirable that this issue 
should be clearly faced and presented before the 
Tariff Board whene\-er they next consider any. 
sflicuic of protection in which non-Indian 
interests are likely to benefit or are likely to 
come into the country for establishing companies 
in India in order to obtain advantage of the 
tariff pohey of the Government. 


APPEAL WITH A MEW TO A “HENRY BARBUSSE” FUND 


Pe. 4CE is manldnd’s most proeious gift. Tlie 
most irapo.sing progress in luinian historj’ has 
been aebieved in peace and it is in peace, that 
the greatest fruits of cultui'c have been brought 
fortli. 

This gift is in danger. The forces of war, 
which w'ere thought to be quelled once and for 
all, which never again, after the massacre of 
19i4-1918. were to launch mankind into such 
a catastrophe, are restlessly stirring once more. 

There are those who rvould raise up war as 
youth’s ideal, the glory of man’s life; almost, 
they would ha^^e it as a doctrine of state. But 
men and women, all those who aspire to life, are 
straining every fibre against war and think- 
ing with horror of the destruction which would 
threaten wlmle countries. 

No. War shall not be, for if would mean 
the most terrible catastrophe at the cost of 
millions of sacrificed men and women. 

Mankind can and must vanquish war. May 
a great ideological onslaught sweep over and 
change the face of the earth, that wherever 
hatred between nations is fomented and 
sanguinary preparations desperately pushed on. 
the Front of Peace may rear an insurmountable 
barrier! 

But powerful means are needed for this 
propag.inda. means to counter those at the dis- 
posal of the profiteers of .war. 

Henrj- Barbusse devoted his life to the 


struggle for peace: he wrote he Fsu, finert 
of hooks against the war; he wore out his 
strength in the defense of peace. His name is 
for o^'cr botmcl up with peace. It is the living 
symbol of man’s will for peace. It is his name, 
which this fluid must bear, this fund which we 
want to gather together across the _ frontiers, 
over the barriers, separating nation from 
nation, to make propaganda for peace, to 
achieve the union of all peace forces. 

The administration of this fund will be 
submitted to the fullest public inspection. The 
names of the donors will be inscribed in a 
Golden Book of Peace — a witness to go down 
to histoiy of the sacrifices made to preserve 
mankind from war. 

We call upon upright men, those who have 
nothing to gain and everything to lose from 
war, those, fired by the greatness of sacrifice in 
the cause of mankind, to help us in building up 
this fund, which will be devoted to this one 
cause. In the name of fathers and mothers, 
we call upon young people; in the name of 
young people, upon fathers and mothers, to 
contribute to this fund, the most sacred of 
mankind, the Fund of Pe.\ce. 

Rom.iin Rolland 
Heinhich Mann 
Count C^velo Sfokz.a 
R.aman.anda Chattbejee 



MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE 

HANS FRIEDRICH BLUNCK 


By CHRISTIAN 

The developments now taking place in the 
political world of Germany, and which can be 
felt in every sphere of national life, have extend- 
ed themselves also to aits and letters. It would 
not be true to say that the State has organized 
the arts: what it has done has been to form a 
kind of protectorate, the business of which is 
to further all promising art, that is to say, all 
art which is in the interests of the nation. For 
this reason the Chamber of literature was. 
created. 

The reasons for the far-reaching disputes 
in the sphere of literature are deep-rooted, and 
have little to do with the new national-socialist 
state. The world war had a vast influence upon 
the literature of all countries and so, naturally, 
in Gennany too. 

But it was not only with the arrival of the 
so-called “ war literature that is to say, books 
that were novels or personal accounts of the 
war, that the “war literatui’e” stai-tcd, for it 
was really long before the “front generation” 
started writing that there was a noticeable turn- 
ing to new aims and objects. 

The “ new literatui-e ”, which w’as making 
itself felt long before the war, was characterized 
by a turning away from a materialist attitude 
of mind. In place of this, there was a marked 
pre-occupation with things of nature, vith the 
homely Ufe of the people and with the historic 
past. All these were to give a new driving 
power to modem life. During the eighties of the 
last century, German literature, which placed 
the worker as a great subject to be wTitten about, 
was profoundly influenced by the French and 
Norwegian “ natm-alistic writing ” of Zola and 
Ibsen, and this type of literature was the direct 
fore-runner of the present-day writing which 
takes as its theme not merely one person or one 
class, but the whole people, and which sets each 
individual, as a representative of his class, in 
a position of equal importance with any other 
indiYudual. 

To tireless exponents of the new literature 
belong, in the older generation, Hermann Stehr, 
who is stili liring, and Paul who died in 1934, 
and the women writers Ina Seidel and Agnes 
Aliegel; but, above all, and of a younger 
generatioHj that of the war, Hans Carossa, Max 
Slell, Friedrich Griese. Hans Johat, Kolbenheyer 
and Hans Friedrich Blunck. 

Hans Friedrich Blunck is the president of 
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the Pidch Chamber of Literature in the new 
National Socialist State, but it is not intended 
hero to enlarge on his capabilities as an official, 
but to speak of his writings, wliich caused him 
to be given Ins office. 

Blunck, with the exception of a few juveni- 
lia, has written all his books in the post-war 
period. His whole mind is steeped in folk-lore, 
and in spite of his wide values and genuine 
knowledge, it was extremely difficult for him 
to make his voice heard amid the changing 
fashions and careless appreciations of those years. 
His unshakeable faith in the German people 
finally brought him rewards, and Ms writings 
are of and for the German people. The manners 
and customs, the ancient stories, the great foUc- 
lore of his country are intimately known to 
iiini anti have been by him awakened to life. He 
has used his knowledge to give a new meaning 
and a new hope to modern people. 

Blunck’s work is divided into three sections : 
his fairy stories and legends of the lower Elbe 
district; his novels of modem trends and his 
novels dealing with Germans living abroad. He 
has also published poems and ballads, the latter 
mostly historical. His work is greatly distin- 
guished; he has written simply and beautifully 
tlie fairy stories of the Elbe, that have been 
told from one generation to another by word of 
mouth. His great three-volume novel Vrvater- 
saga (Ancestral Saga) deals with the early 
history of Germany and describes with a wealth 
of imaginative art the evolution of German 
character. His trilogy Werdendes Yolk 
(Developing People) relates the history of 
south Germany from the time of the 
German . conquest by the Franks, tbrou^i 
the bitter religious quarrels of the Middle 
Ages and at last over the devastation .of 
the Thirty Years War, that is to say, this book 
covers tjie whole period of medieval times in 
Germany. He has also written an historical 
romance Die grosse Fahrt (The Great 
Journey) , which tells of the discovery of Nortli 
America by Diederik Pining before the discovery 
by Columbus. Truth and imagination in this 
book are welded into a triumphantly successful 
piece of work. 

It is upon Blunek’s love for his country 
and Ms dose approach to the people that his 
great success rests. 



HOW A “HARIJAN” CANDIDATE WAS DEFEATED 


By R. S. 

December Si'fl — iiolling day — was approaching 
and Prayag Dutt, the canvasser, tried to speed 
lip the delivei'y of the candidate’s cards. 

‘•Who is this Hari.” enquired the Brahman 
elector, an Advocate of the High Court, “ and 
what is his caste?” Prayag Dutt canvassing 
on behalf of the Harijan candidate replied 
that the candidate was a Chamar by caste. 
Thereupon tlie Advocate spoke in liis persua- 
sive manner: “Why don’t you Chamars stick 
to the ancestral work of shoe-making? It 
should pay well. Why do you want to stand 
for the Municipal Election — ^what can a 
Chamar do in the Municipal Corporation? ” 
Prayag Dutt agreed that shoe-making would 
be profitable work. But he said: “We pure 
Chamars would never have ^ven up the shoe 
trade but for the fact tliat in this city there 
are now a number of mongrel Chamars.” 
•' Who are these mongrel Chamars?” asked the 
Advocate, and Prayag Dutt replied ; “ A 

number of Brahmans, Khatris, and Baniyas 
liave set up shops of imported boots and shoes 
and arc making profits by underselling the 
hard-working Chamar in the shoe business.” 
The elector felt disconcerted and perhaps in 
order to get rid of the canvasser expressed his 
willingness to vote for the Harijan candidate. 

The local Congress Committee had decided 
to help tlie poor to win a seat during the recent 
Municipal Election at Allahabad from the 
Chil Lines, which includes a number of Bastis 
with hundreds of voters who are for the most 
part poor manual workers. With its modem 
roads, which sen'e the houses of the high and 
mighty, surrounded by gardens and lit with 
electricity, the Civil Lines area is a contrast 
to the Bastis of the poor who^ huts are taxed 
by the Municipality, which has, however, 
never shown any anxiety to make a road or 
provide the poor with water or even oil lamps. 
During the rains water collects in pits in the 
dust tracks and little children die by drowning 
in the very midst of the Bastis. 

The nomination of a Harijan candidate 
from the Ch-il Lines caused a flutter in the 
dove-cotes of orthodoxy. While some of the 
educated and respectable middle-class votere 
took this as a personal affront to their intel- 
lectual attainments, others regarded it ae a 
challenge to caste superiority and the sacred 
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principle of private propei-ty. The Advocates’ 
Association sensed the coming danger instinc- 
tively and some of the learned fraternity asked 
the writer to explain why the Congi-ess had 
dared to nominate a Chamar for a seat from 
the Civil Lines. A Kashmiri Pandit asserted 
with vehemence that he would never tolerate 
a Harijan candidate. His attention was drawn 
to the fact that caste was immaterial; the 
candidate was a Kashtkar {farmer), literate 
and a nationalist and was chosen by the local 
Congi-ess Committee as a straightforward and 
incorruptible man. Indeed, he was pereonally 
Itnown to many as a faithful servant of the. 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru. But the learned 
Counsel was adamant. He said he would be 
prepared to vote for a Chamar or even a 
Mehtar if the latter were “ refoiToed ” by 
Islam or Christianity! 

The issue was thus side-tracked. It was 
not one of religion or of caste. It was purely 
secular. The poor knew where the shoe 
pinched and it was their right, if .they so chose, 
to elect as a representative from’ among them- 
selves one who would bring the grievances of 
the poor and needy before the Municipal Com- 
mittes and get them redressed as far as possible. 
The reactions of the so-called high castes and 
the intellectuals revealed that they were either 
unconscious of the sufferings of large numbers 
of the so-called depressed classes or that they 
refused to act ju^ly towards masses of the 
poor born within the fold of Hinduism who 
were perpetually on the anvil under the blows 
of a hundred hammers. 

The i^ue involved in Hari’s candidature 
was thus misrepresented. Hari’s canvassers' 
included enthusiastic students and some 
Advocates who had volunteered their services 
When they presented his card and appealed to 
the high-csste voters they found that many of 
them forgot, in their anger, that the candidate 
was set up by the Congress. One of the 
Brahman Advocates was amazed that he 
should have been asked to vote for a Chamar. 

tore up the card and threw it in the face 
of the Advocate canvasser. 

At first in the Indian Clubs it was con- 
adered a joke, _ but when the canvassing in 
favoiu of Hari, the representative of the 
working class, became increasingly successful. 
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the menace was considered too grave for the 
''high caste” to ignore it. Tlie tension ended 
in a storm of opposition in the Civil Lines 
against tile very idea of the candidature of a 
Chamar. 

In the Ci^^l Lines there are two seats for 
the Non-Muslim constituency, which is a 
joint constituency for Europeans and Indians, 
Hindus, Christians, Parsees and others. With 
one solitary exception, about 19 years ago when 
a Hindu was returned, the Civil Lines area 
has been represented heretofore only by 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Christians. The 
Congress Committee had set up a candidate 
to contest one out of the two seats vith the 
bona fide desire to train the voters among the 
poor and manual workers to exercise tlieir 
rights. Two Hindu candidates were in the 
field this year, besides three Christians, for 
the two seats. Municipal elections had here- 
tofore evoked no enthusiasm in the Civil Lines, 
but this was a dangerous departure. Eveiy 


house now discussed the pros and cons of this 
problem and opinion was sliarply divided until 
the orthodox of all kinds combined and deter- 
mined to reduce the support Hari had already 
gained by a xigorous campaign of _ counter 
canvassing. Single voting for the high-caste 
candidates was resorted to to secure the defeat 
of Hari. The substantial support already 
secured among all classes of voters, including 
Euro]ieans, Parsees, Professors, Doctors, 
Advocates, Theosophists, Christians and others 
was thus neutralised. The working classes, 
such as the Kashtkar, the carpenter, the mason, 
the dhobi, the petty shop-keepers at street 
comers w'ere easily divided by the agents of the 
high-castes. The poor lacked organization 
and their support was undermined, without 
much difBculty, by methods commonly 
employed in elections. The orthodox and res- 
pectable of all sections had combined to save 
religion and respectability from the menace 
of the Harijan. And they won. 


THUS SING THE COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE PUNJAB 

By Prof. DEI^NDRA SATYARTHI 


The countiywomen in the Punjab sing thousands 
of songs with an unruffled devotion and childlike 
simplicity. There is, of course, a rich variety 
of purely indigenous tunes to which these 
songs — the time-honoured favourities of the fair 
sex — are originally put. The countryn’omen’s 
holiday-spirit is veritably reinforced by these 
songs and, as such, they fui-nish the strenuous 
routine of village-life with the Elysian thrills 
of joy. 

Especially during seasonal festivals and 
various religious or semi-religious ceremonies 
the countrywomen are as free to sing ns the 
birds of the air or the ndnd that bloweth where it 
listeth. Everywhere is seen a feast of happy 
faces and gorgeous colours — blue, rose-pink, 
sombre red, yellow, jet-black, and many others. 
Life passes before us like a kaleidoscope. The 
choice of songs, of course, differs according to the 
nature of the various gala days. The joy of 
these days minus the countrywomen’s songs is, 
in fact, very inconsiderable. The colour of the 
holiday thrills is further enhanced by Gidha, a 
popular dance current throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of five ri\'ers. 

The countrywomen appear to be the true 


apostles of their native Muse and they have 
always been obser\ring and comprehending the 
natural channels through which their national 
poesy has found an exact medium of expression. 
The spontaneous art of music is perennial, and 
the new fields of inspiring airs, which the 
countrywomen of these days have explored for 
the creation of contemporary son^, will be 
cuItiT-ated with great profit by their progeny, 
imbibing the true spirit of national song. 

The characters, portrayed in these songs, 
old and new alike, represent types rather 
than indi^dduals. Here we see the very soul 
of the rural Punjab, expressed hy these 
tjT^es. They have the true air and light 
of the \nllage-life, and in the words of the 
poet “ live in description and look green 
in song.” Such types, in no way less 
important, are, of course, very rare in the 
crowded towns, where life is full of complexities, 
and where their joys and sorrows are limited 
by restraint and convention. How inspiring is the 
simplicity of life which delights to gambol and 
frolic in Nature’s company! Young women are 
seen singing of their healthy bridegrooms; their 
happy faces outshine the spring-lowers. The 
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maidens strive to imitate the peacock-dance; 
how lovely they look chequered beautifully and 
richly with variegated flowers; their charmful 
process of throwing flowers on their languid 
sweethearts not only arouses them from sleep, 
but also awakens the sleeping poetry in our 
hearts. In autumn, when the ber^ trees bend 
down with the burden of their fruit, we see the 
girls making friends and going out to make a 
beri'y-feast; it reA'ives sanguine hopes in their 
minds with a fair promise of redeeming their 
heart-felt desires and they arc engaged in 
national song and dance. They compare their 
lovers with the parrote and pigeons, and their 
lovers in retiurn compare them with the she- 
cranes. Again they sing of their lovers calling 
them their moons, and seek to hear from them 
songs describing the beauty of tire twinkling 
stars. To some a newly-married bride appears 
on the scene as the morning-star, and to others 
she is marked as the golden ear of the wheat 
plant. There are lovers with tongues as sweet 
as sugar-candy, and bodies as fragrant as the 
sandal trees. The happy couples are seen 
enjoying national songs and dances on the banks 
of the native rivers; in their hours of inspiration 
they sing of the local landscape personifying 
each other as the Ravi and the Chenab. There 
are maidens who are elated with the hidden 
joy of their coming wedding and await the 
auspicious blessings of the Almighty Father 
in finding venerable fathers-in-law and mothers- 
in-law who keep many a she-buffalow for milk, 
curd and butter, and who are rich enough to 
provide them with a considerable number of 
orrnaments made of gold. But in spite of their 
long-cherished ambition they cannot help being 
overpowered by the predominating pathos, when 
they have to bid adieu to their parental 
dwellings for the new ones; we see their 
sad hearts depicted as streamlets of tears. 
They sing of their blessed travails when 
new sons appear on the scene. There are 
brides who sing of their spinning-wheels made 
of gold ; some of them are seen making 
a demand for the spinning-wheels made of 
Shisham wood. How eager and impatient 
they become to go to their parents during the 
rains; it is the distinguishing characteristic of 
theii’ filial and parental love. Women are seen 
shedding tears for the deceased ones; for the 
daughters who used to sing as sweet as the 
Koek do, and who have now flown away to 
sleep in the nest of Death; for the fathers who 
were Subedars: for the brothers who looked like 
highly polished logs of Shisham and Sandal: for 
the husbands who knew very well the language 
of their wives' dreamy eyes: for the fathers-in- 


law whose voice was remarkably inajestic. There 
are minstrels’ wives who lament and mourn for 
the loss of influential villagers, the mastere of 
big estates, steeds and elephants, and bullock- 
carts, well-celebrated for their broad-mindedness, 
which taught them to offer most liberally gifts 
of cows and steeds, and dole out gold and silver 
iu charity; they pray for the eternal peace of 
those happy souls, who can only be commemo- 
rated if strictly followed by their progeny in 
tlieir foot-prints of generosity and benevolence. 

When they Sing of NATimE 

The direct and immediate contact with the 
benign and auspicious aspects of Nature makes 
village-life all the more sweet and charming. 

An average countrywoman must acquaint 
herself with the country flowers. Some of the 
flowers stand for New Life and Youth in folk- 
lore, and thus become cynosures to the spell- 
bound and loi'e-swollen hearts. Basanti Phul 
is the Punjabi word for the spring-flower; it has 
come to live as a symbol of ever- fresh youth: 

0 how enchanting looks the spring-flower ! 

‘0 let me fully behold it’ — esclaimeth my eye. 

In the crowded towns, where life is full of 
complexities, they hear the call for spring-cele- 
bration only on the Basant Panckmi day, but 
the countrywomen, who paSs their days and 
nights just in the lap of Mother Nature, celebrate 
each day of the season as a spring-festival when 
the New Season furnishes them with a cradle of 
beauty. Their blooming faces shine among the 
abundant flowers that adorn the local landscapes, 
and some one of them bursts into song; 

0 how ray heart aspires, 

To enjoy the charm of spring every day. 

These are the days when Sarhon * blossoms 
forth in its full charin. Everywhere ore seen 
the yellow Sarhon flowers. How inspiring is 
the yellow colour — the emblem of the spring. 
The countrywoman admires readily the beauty 
and grace of the Sarhon flower when she tries 
to see it in the bridegroom’s face: 

Behold thy groom, — 0 he looks no less than the 
Sarhon flower; 

You seem to be a lucky one, my daughter, but how 
can it he predicted with a guarantee ? 

Some one may try to seek the Sarhon flower 
on the pretty face of a village-bride: 

Lo! here comes ChimMur.f the moon-princess; 

0 just behold, her face is like a Sarhon flower. 


* Sarhon is a kind of mustard, 
t Chandkur is one of the most popular names home 
by the peasant girls in the Punjab. It is made up of 
two words, Chand, meaning “ the moon,” and Kur, mean- 
ing “princes.” 
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But beauty must pass away in courr-c nl' 
time, and, lamenting over the dcpartetl youth, 
the beloved sings to the lover in a roinplainin.n- 
mood : 

0 why didn’t you turn up to me, my fiienr!, 
When I was just a Sarhon flower ? 

Attention is also paid to the effieary of the 
Motia flowers: 


() t'el iny Chagrat <Iyeii. iiiy hive. 

Like the flower of liie iiiistcd piaiil. 

When the berry trees buiir frtiit, the girls 
f;c. out to mtike a t'eiist. Tlii'.se are the days 
viien they make frieuds: 

0 ilip hcrrii'S are ripe, 

L»! licie comes liie season ot [riemisliip. 

A fair girl of exquisite stature is compared 



The Author’s IFije 

She has been accompanying her husband in his travels 
for the representative collection of All-India folk-songs. 
The texts of tite majority of the folk-songs, used in this 
article, were originally recorded by her from the living 
lips of the countrywomen 

When Genda blossoms, the eountrygirls sing 
of its youthful beauty and grace along with an 
innocent prayer for the long life of their brothers 
and parents: 

0 look at the charm of the Genda flowers 
0 just take one for thee, my friend. 

O listen to me, 0 maiden, going astray from my side, 
0 listen to me, 0 maiden, coming close to my side. 
Long live the brothers of the sisters, 

Long live the parents of the daughters, 

0 look at the charm of die Genda flowers, 

0 just take one for thee, my friend. 

How the linseed flower awakens the dormant 
appreciation when a bride sings: 


A peasant bride in her national costume 
She appears to he the true apostle of her native Muse 

to an elastic shoot of the mulbeiTy, and a rough 
peasant boy becomes a subject of satire; 

0 the peasant hoy’s bride is like an elastic ofi-shoot 
of the mulberry; 

ti'hile he himself looks like a rough rod of wild 
acacia. 

The ‘ units ’ of a sugar-cane stand for the 
sweethearts: 

0 the peasant boys will be delighted. 

To have the units of a sugar-cane. 

An ear of the wheat plant is often an 
emblem of a beautiful maiden: 

0 thou the ear of the wheat plant, 

Thy sweetheart keeps many a handkerchief — O hell 
just come to water the field. 

1 Chagra is a particular garment, never worn by the 
unmarried ones. 


7 
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Look al llie navighly parroi, (0 youlliful 
maiden) ! 

Tile wild pigeons arc Also depicted as 
unfaitliful lovers: 

They are no mote than the wild pigeons, 

Clap iliy hands once and no more are they seen. 

The she-pigeon may stand for a lady-love: 

Lo! Laclii flew away like a she-pigcon, 

From llie green fields of wheal. 

The kite's nest is, of courae, so high that 
l.imiaii liancls can not approach easily to its 
eggs lying, tliere. Some one may compare his 
lady-love to the kite’s egg: 

0 just beliold my Chandhiir, tlie moon-princoss, 

Lo ! She is no less tlian a kite’s egg. 

There are innumerable songs of this type. 


The peacocks have tlieir own colour in the 
village-surroundings. Some of the girls dance 
as the peacocks do: 

Come, O moon-queen, come, 

Let’s perform the peacock-dance. 

But most of tlie girls have a genuine liking 
for the pea-liens rather than tiie peacocks. 
Tills is perliaits the background of tlie following 
song: 

0 prepare a siar-sliidded foot-wear for me 

And emlnoider on it a few pea-hens. 

Koonj is tlie Punjabi w'ord for the she-cvanc. 
It is the beau ideal of feminine beauty as well 
ns symbolical of girls in the native folk-lore. A 
migratory bird, the she-crane comes down to 
the plains in winter, and in summar it goes back 
to the hills, just like a girl who bids adieu to 


Country Mother going towards the river-side along 
landscape . , , , . , with her children. They sing as they walk 

The direct and iinmediate contact witli the bem^ and xhe villages, situated amidst the lovely scenes and sites 
auspicious aspects of Nature makes the village-life all .iver-side landscapes, are furnished with many a sylvan 
the more charming and sweet shade. The simplicity of life in these viUages is not 

, , , , , . lacking in genuine repose, and the daughters of the soil 

her parental nest to go to her new home after sing and dance to the natural rhythm to which their 
the Wedding. The masses suppose that Raj native rivers generally flow 

Hans, a particular kind of swan, takes pearls ^ „ 

and its lady-love — the she-crane — has also ^\HEN they Sing op their Rivers 

acquired this habit. The following song, original- The hearts of the countiywomen in the 
ly sung by a village-swain who compares himself Punjab — ^tlie land of five rivers — are, of course, 
to a Raj lians, should be studied in this light; as fertile -for song-harvest as their plains for 
0 just nick up the pearls, com. There are innumerable songs depicting the 

0 my she-crane, having such an exquisite body. coimtrywomen’s love for their well beloved rivers 

Here is a duet; — beauty-spots of the rui-al Punjab. The 

Ti,. 1 • ^1 .V /. villages, situated amidst the lovely scenes and 

liie peacock exclaipieth: Year after vear vou come *^. 1 . 

over here, 0 she-ctanes, like the wayfarers who sites of river-side landscapes, are fmmshed with 
bid adieu to their home. It is that your country many a sylvan shade. The Simplicity of life 

is ill-civilized and ugly, or you are love-stricken?’ in these villages is not lacking in genuine repose, 

The slie-cranes reply; ‘Our country is, of course, ^nd the daughters of the soil sing and dance to 

^ wMch aei.- native river. 

by the Almighty Father that we come over here generally How. 

year after year leaving aside our children in the . The Cbenab is wonderfully immortalized m 
IiIIIb- the countrywomen’s songs. It is celebrated 

The wild pigeon often stands for cupid and in songs not simply for the vivid green foliage 

the pan-ot for the lover: of its landscapes, nor for the cool shades 

It hath made its neat on thy bosom, beneath the trees that adorn its banks; it has 

Look at the wild pigeon» (0 youthful maiden) ! become sacred to tlieui for, it 15 the place where 
It hath made its nest on thy plaited hair, ' Hir and Sohni — the immortal heroines of Punjabi 
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I sing as I grind 

Tile beauty of the /ivcr-bank landscape is 
cll the more endeared ■a’hen the dark-eyed 
dreamy girls are seen there fetching pitchers 
full of water. They have a gesture and pose, 


I have just crossed the river 
The hearts of the countrywomen in the Punjab — the land 
of five rivers, are, of course, as fertile for song-harvest 
as their plains for com 


On the Ravi-bank, 0 mother-in-law, 

We may build a hut, 

0, if some one from my papa’s land 
Comes to the door of our hiiL. 

Many come and go, 0 molhcr-in-iaw, 

Bui never comes my mamma’s son. 

On ihe Ravi-bank, 0 mother-in-law, 

We may build a hut. 

0 if someone from my papa's land 
Comes to the door of our hut. 

Here is a duet originally sung by a happy 


A water-side scene 

Tlie rivers are, of course, the beauty-spots of the rural 
Punjab— the land of five rivers 

as old as their tradition and culture. They sing 
as they walk. One of the most interesting themes 
of these songs is to compare Love with a ri\’er: 
Here flows the river of Love, my friend. 

Here flows the river of Love: 

Don’t be drowned, 0 innocent one, 

Here flows the rivet of Love. 

When they Sing of Love 
Love has always been worthy of coinmc- 
inoration in songs. Such is its ever-new rhythm! 
Both men and women have a genuine liking for 
the inspiration they derive from it. It li\’es in 
all walks of life and is abundant everywhere. 


‘ Here flows the Ravi and on its waves floats a Chuid 
flower. . . 

Had I not been born, then could you be ever married, 
my lover? ’ 

‘Here flows the Ravi and on its waves floats 
Ganderian,' ray love, 

Hadn’t you been bom, 0 I couldnt easily get a 
lady-love.’ 

The "Ravi is the symbol of the bride, and 


» A small piece of peeled sugar-cane. 
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The dust beneath lliy feet is sacred l<» me, my 
love, 

I besmear it on iny fair Ijosom. 


As evident from a large pereeutage of 
Punjabi lo^•e-sol■)gs, the vroman’s love for her 
man is considered to be the unsurpassable 
symbol of true love. It is so even in the works of 
the Sikh Gurus and various other saint-poets 
of the Punjab, who represented themselves as 
women with God as their husband. Here is one 
of the most popular Sikh songs; its autlior — the 
Great Guru Govind Singh — appears in the role 
of Hir, the peasant-princess of the Punjabi lolk- 
lore: 

0 go to my dearest friend and relate to him the 
story of his worshipper like me: ‘How painful it is 
(my friend), to be covered with a quilt when tiiou 
art not by my side. I just live the life ot Nagm, 
the naked ones. As for myself, the goblet has turned 
into a spear (withoitt thee, my friend), and the cup 
seems no less than a sword. Ah me, bow painful is 
the butcher’s killing knife! I always suffer. Far 
superior to me is thy dirty hut, 0 my friend 
(Ranjha) , to the palaces of the Kkeras.’* 


The world enjoys the face of the pretty crescent 
moon. 

My moon is my sweetheart. 

0 do come to the garden, my love, 

I would hear thy songs about the twinkling stars. 

Raniha is the swan of Heaven, 

Hir forebodes the pearly string. 


Ranjha is the moon of Heaven, 
Hir presents the morning-star. 


0 my Ranjha is the celestial moon: 
Direct from God have I got him. 


Reminiscences of the days op Chivalhy 

There are scores of scmi-histoncal songs 
furnishing us with the reminiscences of the days 
of chivalry. Thousands of young men would 
go to the battle-field whenever there was a war 
in onier to defend the country against foreign 
invasion. Mothers and sisters in those 
days of chivalry addressed their sons as Vir 
(lit. hei’o) ; many of the daughters of the soil 
are still the mothers and sisters of the heroes 
who are well-known soldiers of the Indian army 
and have given a brilliant proof of their valour 
in various battle-fields. But the original sense 
of the woj'd Vir is no more and it has come 
to live only as ‘ dear ’ or ' brother.’ However 
optimistic have been the soldiers’ wives, the 
Punjabi proverb, SijjaM di bahuti sadai randi 
— ‘ a soldier’s wife is always a widow ’ — ^well 
When an old granny spins ‘^emcts theu’ outlook. There is, of course, 

The spinning-wheel has its own music. It has been nothing like timidity behind the self-expression 
coming from the ancient mothers of tile countiywomen, but how can they help 

-r, t -n c- 1 . overpowered by the predominating pathos 

Says Prof. Puran Singh: of the ti’agedy which can happen any moment, 

‘ Our lyrics and love-hymns are, always symbolically whenever the cruel hand of Death smatches 
sung by a woman. Poetry is a nymph It is away the fighting soldiers from the stage’ 

God is described as Punisha, the Man, and all the old Punjab was always threatened by foreign 
humanity, recipient of His grace, inspiration and invasions and therefore: 
love. Is shown as a woman waiting for Him , 

This art has bean sustained in the Punjab. tt was the lover of the woman — the man — who 

m, .. i -n • u' 1 became as rare and precious as he was brave ami 

There are many patterns of Punjabi love fearless. Sisters and mothers (and also wives) saw 

songs, current among the countrywomen. Here him alive one momenl; the next, the fair young man 

is a set of two-lined love-songs: his sword.” 

My sweetheart is sugar candy. Then came the hour of mouming. but 

How sweet appear his talks ! 

My sweetheart is just a sandal tree, " Most of the tragic lamentations rose from the 

I am a-thrill with the delight of the scent. heart of the mother,” 

I seek with joy in moonlit night The following song is a dialogue between 

The foot-prmts of my lo ve. ^ mother-in-law; the 

former is naturally very sensitive while the 


• The family in which Hir was forcibly married. 
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latter— the mother of the hero — ^is remarkably 
optimistic. A traEslation cannot, of course, give 
an adequate idea of the pathetic atmosphei'e 
created by the tune to which the women origin- 
ally sing it: 

‘ My love — thy son, 0 mother-in-law, leaves for 
Jammu to join his rank! ’ 

‘ Neither backed up by me, nor by thee, my 
daughter-in-law willingly he leaves for Jammu to 
join his rank. 

Engage thyself with all thy heart in silk-embroidery; 
the recruit will return victoriously with immense 
wealth.’ 

‘ Tliy rotten silk is full of knots, 0 mother-in-law and 
what can a sad bride like me understand of 
embroidery ?’ 

■ Be content with the plain fare, daughter-in-law. it 
is thy own home; the recruit will teliirn 
victoriously with immense wealth. 

‘Ascend to the top of our roof, daughter, and look 
around: see if someone comes homeward.' 

‘ He rides on a blue horse, and is clad in wliile, 0 
mother-in-law: Lol someone comes homeward.’ 

‘Whom does he resemble and like whom is he dressed, 
daughter, whose soldier comes homeward?’ 

‘ He resembles my Nanad* and is dressed like my 
Dior* 0 mother-in-law, my soldier comes home- 
ward.’ 

The victorious soldier is no less than a king 
to his proud wife — the king of lier iieart as well 
as the hero-king of the battlefield. Every 
soldier is expected to follow the high ideals of 
chivalry, and one who is morally weak, however 
brave and fearless he is, is always disregarded. 
Here is a song which portrays a soldier who 
inclines to go astray from the marital vows, and 
his wife is seen appropriately checking his 
■weakness: 


I’ll do so in the gardener's wife's house, 0 queen- 
my life, 

Rather than doing so in the palace.’ 


‘ In whose yard grows the lemon, 0 queen— my life, 
In whose yard grows the lemon? 

In whose yard — 0 in whose yard, 0 queen — my life, 
The Champa flowers blossom in abundance? ' 

‘ lu my yard grows the lemon, 0 king — my life, 

In my yard grows the lemon; 

In the ' gardener’s wife’s yard, 0 king — my life, 
Tbe Champa flowers blossom in abundance.' 

‘ Who takes the lemon-juice, 0 queen — my life. 

Who takes the lemon-juice? 

Who wears — 0 who wears, 0 queen — my life. 

The Champa flowers in abundance? ’ 

‘ I take the lemon-juice, 0 king — my life, 

I take tile lemon-juice; 

The gardener’s wife — the gardener’s wife, 0 king — 
my life, 

Wear Champa flowers in abundance.’ 

‘ The hot water turns cold, 0 king— my life. 

The hot water turns cold; 

0 just approach to me, 0 king — my life, 

And take thy bath in the palace.’ 

‘ In the palace, I wouldn’t take my bath, 0 queen — 
my life, 

In the palace, I wouldn’t take my bath; 


•Nanad is the term for the husband’s sister, and 
Dior for his brother. 


The queen of Punjabi love-song 
As evident from a large percentage of Punjabi love-songs, 
the woman’s love for her man is considered to be the 
unsurpassable s^'mliol of true love- Poetry in the Punjab 
is “the peasant-princess Hir who paints the beauty of the 
eye-brows of Ranjha to us’’ 

‘ Ready for thee I have, 0 king — my life, 
Superior rice and she-buffalow’s milk; 

Approach to me, 0 king — my life, 

"Let’s make a feast in the palace.’ 

‘In the palace, O queen— my life, 

I wouldn’t share the feast, 
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Dl do $0 in the gardener’s wife’s house, 

Rather than doing so in the palace.’ 

■ Bed have I spread, O hing — my life. 

On our topmost floor: 

Approach to me, 0 king — my life, 

Enjoy thy dreams in the palace.’ 

‘ The palace is full of mosquitoes, 0 queen — my life, 
My dreams I wouldn’t enjoy there; 

I’ll do so in the gardener’s wife house, 

Rather than doing so in the palace.’ 

‘ Come down, 0 rain-cloud — my darling, 

Do not make delay; 

Demolish at once, 0 mighty cloud — my darling. 

The gardner’s wife’s place.’ 

‘ Drenched totally I come, 0 queen — my life. 
Drenched totally I come. 



A village-beatjty 

Such types are not very rare in Trinjaiu or ‘ the 
spinning-parties' 


Wake up at once, 0 queen — my life. 

And open the door of the palace.' 

‘It is all full of mosquitoes, 0 king — my life, 

It is all full of mosquitoes; 

Co to the gardener’s wife’s house, 0 king — ray life, 
Rather than coming to the palace.’ 

‘ Get up ye, all my sisters, my darlings, 

And open the door at once; 

Ah me, my king reclines in a manger, 

Rather than enjoying his dreams in the palace.’ 


WHEJt THEY Sing while Spinning 

Tlie spinning-wheel has its own music. It 
is handed down from mothers to daugliters, and 
the daughters of tlie soil in tlie Punjab still have 
a genuine liking for the auspicious labour of 
spinning. Charkha is the Indian word for the 
spinning- wlieel; an average countrywoman 
possesses her own Charkha and sits to spin when- 
ever she is free from other house-hold duties. 

Try to picture to yourself a group of 
countrywomen and girls, assembled together 
for spinning. Trinjan or Tinjan is the Punjabi 
word for this spinning-party, imbibing the true 
spirit of competition. They may fix any 
time for it in the day, and occasionally 
they join in Trinjan even a few hours 
before day-break. Some are mothers, happy 
or sad as the goddess of fortune has made 
them; but they can sing as they spin even if 
they are sad: some are newly-married brides; 
they are ever-eager to sing, and in the realm of 
their songs they enjoy the happy play of 'hide 
and seek ’ with the inspiring sentiments of love, 
beauty, and youth: some are mature virgins, 
overpowered with the hidden joy of their 
coming weddings; they have their own songs, 
appropriate to their taste, knowing no restraint. 
Such picturesqueness 1 Such dark-eyed dreamy 
types! Such an indescribable feast of native 
grace! All these are, of course, the living sym- 
bols of ancient tradition and culture. Along 
with the chorus-music the ‘ sisters of the spin- 
ning-wheel’ often enjoy solo-singing, too. 
Spontaneity, freshness and originality are the 
very heart-beats of these songs which breathe the 
psychological depth of the women’s inner life. 
Here we find a wide range of home-spun themes 
representing their own lights and shades. 

In some of these songs the moon stands for 
the lover and the coimtless stars for the hours of 
long separation: 

0 moon! rise and display thy light; 

In counting the stars have I passed the night. 

Lo! Here appears the moon, dear feUows, 

Here appears the moon. 

Here is something about Khund-m-khundi * 
{the village hockey) and Jhur mutra (a dance 
performed in a ring) : 

The swains are gathering on the high mounds, 

Lo! Here appear the maidens on the lower ones. 
Dear fellows, here appear the maidens. 

The swains are playing Khund-m-Khundi. 

Lo! The maidens enjoy Jkurmatra, 

Dear fellows, the maidens enjoy Jhurmutra. 

Among the swains is seen my younger brother, 

Lo! So coloured looks his club, 

Dear fellows, so coloured looks his club. 

® In some parts of the Punjab it is known as Khuddo- 
Khundi. 
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Among the maidens ia seen my younger brother’s 
bnde, 

Lo! In nine plaits are braided her hair. 

Dear fellows, in nine plaits are braided her liair. 

Here is a song about tlio spinning-wheol 
itself: 

0 with its warbling sound (so sweet), 

Goes on my spinning-wheel, dear mamma. 

It is all made of gold: but silvern is its Guilia,~ 

0 with its warbling sound (so sweet). 

Goes on my spinning-wlieel. dear mamma. 
Silken is its Mnlf : and is dyed in a lovely colour. 
0 with its warbling sound (so sweet). 

Goes on my spinning-wheel, dear mamma. 

But it is only a sweet di'eaiii. The Rjiinning- 
wlieel is generally made of wood — acacia wood 
ill all cases and Shisham wood onlj' in the. case 
of .the rich. 

* Gujha is a particular part of the spinning-wlieel. 
tThe thread that makes the wheel move. 


My spinning-wheel is made of acacia. 

Just gel me <inp of Shixham, my luve, 

Colton? — 0 I wouldn’t spin i(: won!? — 0 1 wouldn’t 

>piii il. 

0 jiisl gel me silk, my love. 

My spinning-wheel is niade of ac-ucia. 

Just gel me one of Shisham, my love. 

As the pollen i.s formed on the fruit-trees, 
so love is formed in the human heart, is mie of 
the popular tlicmcs in those songs: 

The pollen Is furmcii on ibc berry trees, my friend. 
Tlion hast taken up tliy residence at Rawalpindi, far 
from me hath gone thy heart. 

On tile cornice do I stand daily fexpecting thee), 
iny friend, 

On the berry trees is formed tlie pollen, and 
Love for lliee is formed in iny heart. 

[To be ronrluiied) 


MINGUN 

THE GRAVEYARD OF A KING'S COLOSSAL AMBITION 

By K. B, IYER 

In the annals of Burma the name of King doubt and scepticism seizing him, he eon- 
Bodawpaya stands out as one of its most power- templated a change of faith. Abruptly 
ful monarchs and yet as an unhappy, ill-balanced changing again he proclaimed himself Arimittya, 
combination of contrary qualities that in the tlie new Buddha. He subjugated Arakan 
aggregate contributed more to the unhappiness and actually claimed Bengal on the ground 
of the people. His reckless dar- 
ing and boundless ambition were 
only in keeping with hia imperi- 
ous arrogance and restless 
energy. While he promoted a 
literary revival and undertook 
costly construction projects for 
the glory and benefit of his 
country, he involved it in 
long drawn-out ill-planned, cam- 
paigns against neighbouring 
powers that ended in depopulat- 
ing and enervating the nation. 

He who made the smoking of 
opium and the killing of an ox 
or buffalo a crime -punishable 
with deatli did not scruple to 
massacre hundreds of his subjects 
at the slightest suspicion of dis- 
obedience or treachery. He built 
pagodas by the dozen, sent out 
a costly mission to Gaya for a 
Bodhi branch; brought tlie fam- 
ous Mahainuni image from 
Arakan and installed it with a splendour that at one time it was a tributary to 
and magnificence almost unparalleled. But, Arakan. He refused to treat with the Viceroy 



The Jlingun Pagorfa, one of the world’s biggest pile of bricks. The 
cracks in it are visible. The bell, the second largest in the world 
weighs 90 tons. A shed has been put over it 
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of Imliii, not bring tlie equal of tbe “ Lord of 
the White Elephant,” and cherished wild 
dreniiis of conquering India and China, which 
were onl}' thwarted by his repeated failures in 
the Siam campaigns. He was a grandiose 
Moghul, with Napoleonic ambitions and daring 
but n-ith limited powers and resources and 
spoiled with a sense of jirirle that bordered on 
eccentricity. 

Fancying himself tlie greatest and most 
]50werful monarch on earth, he decided to leave 
his ” golden foot-prints ” on the sands of time. 
He would do something worthy of liimself, 
something that would stagger future generations 
into stupendous admiration, something about 
which they would keep on talking for eternity. 
He would immortalise himself as the greatest 
builder. Immediately he put into execution the 



A front view of the headless griffin, 95 ft. in height. 
The biggest in the world 


construction of the “ biggest pagoda, the biggest 
bell, the biggest tank and the biggest pair of 
gri^s.” No matter, how the people suffered 
under famine and constant wars, the will of 
the “ Lord of the White Elephant ” sliould be 
carried out. 

The site chosen for these superlative struc- 
tures was at Mingun a picturesque spot, a little 


to the north-west of Mandalay on the groat river 
Irrawaddy. There the river is in one of her 
most expansive moods, studded by sand-bank 
islands that break it up into ambient serpentine 
windings, On one side stretches Mandalay, the 
cajrital of Burmese kings, still the unofficial 
capital of the race, a busy hive, its waterways 
thronging with timber-rafts, sampans and steam 
boats. On the other side, stretches a range of 
hills, its undulating outlines crowned by the 
pearl-white morning clouds. The sand banks 
slightly veiled in vapouvous mist, the rays of 
the early sun here and there breaking this magic 
wefa of gauae and creating shimmering patches 
on the water surface that glitter magic discs, 
the splash, splash of the tiny oars like baby 
beatings on the deep, broad bosom of tlie river, 
the even flow of the boatman’s long-drawn-out 
ditty as he tows you up stream; these exercise a 
magic spell as you approach the historic 
monument. 

Almost overlooking the river and at the 
entrance of the pagoda are a pair of griffins 
(chinthes) the usual gate-keeper's in the pagodas 
of Burma. These are huge monsters in brick, 
sitting on their hind legs and in that posture 
95 feet in height. Their appearance has been 
rendered further Irideous by the earthquake of 
1838 which sundered their heads which lie 
broken and scattered. Creepers and huge plants 
springing from the deep fissures on them give 
them the appearance of jungle-covered hillocks. 
The bi-ick work was pla^ered over with glazed 
coloured stucco, patches of which remain still 
intact. Their huge elephantine backs ai’e 
adorned with ornamental trappings. Their eye- 
balls are said to have measirred 13 feet in cir- 
cumference. Even in their ruined and broken 
condition they remain the biggest griffins. The 
barbaric splendour of these monsters and their 
extremely dignified pose and demeanour are 
such, as to extort the admiration of the com- 
moner and the art connoisseur alUce. 

The pagoda itself stands on a vast court- 
yard. The lowest base 450 feet square, rises in 
terraced basements. The outer one has a narrow 
perambulating corridor, paved with stone slabs, 
with makara or crocodile water-spouts set in 
the walling of the next higher basement. The 
pagoda-structure proper is a huge unfinish- 
ed pile of bricks, T65 feet in height, less 
than a third of what it was intended to 
be. The king himself personally superintended 
the construction and for over a decade 
countless artisans and villagers were pressed 
into sendee, while the king’s men scoured 
the country for more men and more money 
to complete this white elephant in brick. 
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The exaction fell so heavily on the people finished. It weighs about 90 tons and is the 
that when in 1797 the king’s officers second largest in the woi-ld. Its outer_ height 
demanded more briclm for the construction of is nearly 12 feet and the external diameter 
the pagoda, village after village in Arakan 16 feet 3 inches. The earthquake which came 
beat the war drum and the people rose whole- to undo the work of the king tried its destruc- 
saie under the leadership of one Nga Chin tive hands at the hell too. The supports gave 
Pyan. Soon a prophecy rose that “the pagoda way and for a long time this giant bell rested 
is rising but the country is mined.” It reached on the gi'ound, the world never hearing the 
the “ golden ears ” of the king. His faith in resounding tone of the great bell of Icing 
the supernatural put a check on his insensate Bodawpaya. A few years back, it was lifted 
ambition and he abandoned the project, lest up and slung on an iron beam, with a pucea 
his proud dynasty should come to an eni shed over it. 

And there it remains in an unfinished condition. It was at hlingun while supervising the 
one of the biggest brick-ruins of the world, decid- construction, the king fancied he had a vision 
edly inferior in its architectural qualities to the and then proclaimed himself the new Buddha, 
two adjacent pagodas at Mingun. The earth- But a recalcitrant clergi’ and laity were in_ no 
quake of 1838 rent this structure and parts of mood to accept this preposterous pretension, 
it are crumbling ruins. Its huge, deep, cracks He realised that there was a limit even to 
and summit are overgrown with trees and shrubs, kingly powere. His fanciful dream shattered 
A great dream shattered to sraithereensl At even as did his pagoda and griffins. Mingun, 
the base are four niches at the cardinal points the graveyard of his ambition and hopes, still 
sheltering four Buddha images. continues to attract a steady stream of visitors 

The bell intended for this shrine was and the foreign tomist seldom misses it. 



THE PAST. PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

By SASADHAR SINHA, Ph.D. 

A century of English education in India worse confounded. The spectacle of India, a 
is sufficiently good ground for taking stock of house divided against itself, is thus no anomaly, 
its achievements. How far is modern India its It is in the very nature of things, 
creation, and contrarywise how far is it respon- Like many another vital need of Indian 
sible for keeping Inffia medieval are questions life, Indian education is faced with a double 
that require to be answered. For modernness problem. Quantitatively it is at its very begin- 
and backwardness are irreconcilable terms; ning; it has barely touched the hem of the 
India cannot be both modem and backward at Indian population. Of late, even in this respect, 
the same time. This element of contradiction clianges are perceptible. The plea of financial 
in Indian educational progress is a mind-sign of stringency, so far held out as an excuse for the 
much that is contradictory in Indian life. tar(ffiness of educational progress, is slowly 
Modern India is a composite entity, made up giving way to wider considerations of policy, 
of the most diverse elements, the most modem Firstly because it is wiser to pay lip-service to 
and the most primitive; the motor car and the public opinion on this question than be looked 
bullock cart mbbing shoulders in the towns are upon as reactionary and secondly because higher 
its visible symbols. Compare some of India’s education no longer enjoys the same favour 
outstanding personalities, the finest flowers of 'with the powers that be that it once did. 
modem India, with the pathetic figure of an Instead of viewing the grow'ing political cons- 
Indian • peasant, ignorant and superstitious, ciousness as a natural development, it is 
withal, virtuous and hard working. Typically regarded as the evil fruit of higher education, 
Indian both, but whence is this ffifference? * frustrated ambition and the like. The intro- 
Modern Indian education is not only alien Auction of universal elementary education is 
in origin and ideals# but its methods are those still a distant ideal, but signs are not lacking 
which instead of reconciling the cultured and that attempts are being made definitely to, put 
the uncultured, as in ail progressive countries, hack the clock of higher education. To try 
drive them ever wider and wider apart as days to put a brake on India’s political aspirations 
go by. iMtead of creating harmony out of is in any case, a belated effort,, but the cause 
discord, order out of chaos, it makes confusion for real concern lies elsewhere. Under the 
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cloak of fostering elementary education, the 
educational progress of the country may be 
seriously jeopardized. 

The qualitative inferiority of Indian educa- 
tion is even more serious. The deficiency of 
numbers may be made good in time, but the 
evil legacy of an inferior or wrong kind of 
education is not easily wiped out. Quality, 
however, is a comprehensive term which may 
mean many different things. It may connote 
the actual material content of the education 
given, or its method, its ideal or finally the 
medirun of instruction, a feature imique in the 
case of India. 

Taking the above in the reverse order, one 
must agree that the one single factor which 
bears the major responsibility for the back- 
wardness of Indian education, both in its quali- 
tative and quantitative aspects, is the medium 
of higher education in India, namely, English. 
It has made education the privilege of a small 
coterie, and stamped it with intellectual sterility. 
Form has taken precedence over subject matter. 
Education instead of being the cradle of crea- 
tive thought and activities has, with honourable 
exceptions, been the burial ground of all 
thoughts and activities. The cheap gipe level- 
led at the “ failed B.A.'s ” by India’s educators 
shows as much want of good taste as shallow- 
ness. 

“ It was because,” writes Tagore in a signi- 
ficant passage in his Reminiscences, “ we were 
taught in our own language that our minds 
quickened. Learning should as far as possible 
follow the process of eating. When the taste 
begins from the first bite, the stomach is 
awakened to its function before it is loaded, 
so that its digestive juices get full play. 
Nothing like this happens, however, when the 
Bengali boy is taught in English. . . . While 
one is chofong and spluttering over the spell- 
ing' and grammar, the inside remains starved, 
and when at length the taste is felt, the appetite 
has vanished. If the whole mind does not work 
from the beginning its full powers remain 
undeveloped to the end.” 

Happily, the Macaulayan attitude, to which 
even educated Indians fell victims in the past, 
that everything Oriental is inferior to the 
Occidental, that the highest achievements of 
the human, that is, Western mind is incapable 
of transmission except through the medium of 
a Western language, in this case English, has 
been shorn of its old-time assurance. Even as 
it IS, Indians have justified their mind and 
character.^ But was this worth the price? 

The ideal of education at once raises the 
larger issue of human civilisation. The nine- 


teenth century assumption that civilization was 
peculiarly European instead of an essentially 
co-operative product of all historical peoples 
has left its impress on educated India through 
English education. It has had two contradic- 
tory effects. On the one hand, a class of Indian^" 
were alienated from their parent culture, and 
looked abroad for inspiration, and despised 
their own people in imitation of their rulers; 
while on the other, another class reacted 
violently against everything Western, canying 
their zeal for national self-assertion to the 
length of buttressing up everything Indian, not 
because it was of value, but because it was 
Indian. Unavoidable though they were against 
the existing background, they were both un- 
healthy manifestations, clearly demonstrating, if 
demonstration was necessary, that on the ideal 
plane at any rate, English education had failed 
of its purpose. The fostering of self-respect 
is one of the prime functions of education. 
Education which detracts from self-respect can 
never be productive of social good. It must 
either encourage self-assertion to the point of 
arrogance or humility to the point of self-abase- 
ment. And both are familiar spectacles in 
modem India; they are the two sides of the 
same shield. 

Nor is this all. The ideal of education 
being conceived too narrowly, utility was, as 
it still continues to be, its chief test and justi- 
fication. Education in its light-bearing aspect, 
that is, in so far as it leads to knowledge for 
its own sake has been unduly sacrificed to fruit- 
bearing at its lowest level — administrative 
employment. It has produced clerks and 
lawyers galore until there is overproduction, 
but little more. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise 
as long as education continues to be an adjunct 
of the administration of the country. The rela- 
tive barrenness of India's political, social and 
cultural life is its most eloquent testimony. 

Although closely connected with its ideal, 
the method of Indian education is yet distinct. 
In short it may be characterized as primarily 
theoretical and largely literary. The adminis- 
trative tradition of education still persists. 
Thus even the teaching of science fails in its 
main purpose. It does not evoke the scientific 
spirit. Nor has it any relevance to practical 
life. The evil is more fundamental than mere 
divorce between theoiy and practice. In the 
absence of scientific spirit, the pursuit of science 
as an end in itself, which alone can ensure 
contribution of value to science, is still the 
exception rather than the rule; while without 
scientific agriculture, industry and the like 
scientific education must perforce remain sterile. 
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In other words, the method of Indian education 
suffers from the veiy limitation of its ideals. 

The too narrowly utilitarian outlook of 
Indian education, as pointed out above, is bound 
to bring its own nemesis. Its very aims limit 
it to a curriculum whose main object is to 
produce an army of clerks of tolerable efficiency. 
The importance given to English in the high 
school and University curricula, for instance, 
is out of all proportion to the other subjects 
of study. First, because Engbsh being the 
administrative language of the countiy its 
acquisition is indispensable, while secondly, its 
use as a medium of instruction at the high 
school and University makes it the primum 
inter pares of the subjects taught. Subjects 
like mathematics, history and geography, for 
instance, not to speak of scientific subjects like 
chemistry^ physics or biology receive scant or 
no attention at all in the schools. They are 
neglected in inverse proportion to their import- 
ance for administrative employment. On the 
other hand, the vernaculars of the country are 
looked at askance throughout all stages of 
education. It is primarily a question of 
economy of time and energy. The average 
pupil after having spent the best years of his 
youth in acquiring a difficult foreign language, 
fnot only to follow instruction at school or 
pollege, but also to make it the only language 
in which he is capable of expressing his thoughts 
in later life, if at all, has little time and less 
energy to probe deeper into the subject-matter 
of his studies. The content of Indian education 
is thus bound to be shallow and it has little to 
do with the individual pupil’s personal capacity. 
The bookishness of Indian education, the invete- 
rate vice of cramming to which Indian children 
are heir, are inherent in the system. It is the 
line of least resistance for the average pupil. 
T\[hatever he learns he invariably associates 
with its form which is English. The mould is 
more important than the content; bookishness 
and crammmg are the inevitable sequel. Men- 
tally therefore he remains immature throughout 
his school and imiversity career, and later life 
does little to cure this. All personal initiative, 
the true sign of life, is killed in his youth. He 
is the victim of a vicious system of education 
without parallel. 

The prevailing education in India has not 
been without its critics. One of its most original 
criticisms came from Rabindranath Tagore, 
with its appeal to Indian cultural traditions and 
fi-eedom. A more conservative reaction came 
from the late Swami Sradhanand in the Punjab. 
Tagore however had, so to speak, his feet firmly 
planted on the ground, and consequently his 


attitude towards the problem of Indian educa- 
tion took a modernistic form. This is a differ- 
ence of capital importance which it is essential 
to take into account for a proper understanding 
of modem India. The idea fostered by_ un- 
.«ympathetic critics that Indian national 
awakening is essentially a reaction against the 
spirit of modern science, or against the West, 
as it is sometimes crudely put, is as untrue of 
the facts as it is mischievous. The leading 
spirits of India see, and see only too well, that 
India’s sahmtion lies in modern science, in the 
inculcation of the scientific spirit, and the appli- 
cation of science to India’s daily problems. 
lATiat goes by the name of English education 
in India has stultified itself by killing the 
appetite for knowledge and stifling curiosity, 
the very breath of science. Hence the revolt; 
hence the insistence on national education, 
modern in spirit, but national in form, serving 
the larger interests of life, away from the 
narrowly utilitarian. 

With each successive wave of the national 
movement, the changing outlook on Indian 
education has taken more and more definite 
form. The national movement indeed is only 
one facet of the spiritual malaise for which the 
thwarting of the intellect is responsible. 
Emotion and intellect w'hich would normally 
flow out in creative impulses — in art, literature 
and music, science and philosophy have sought 
outlet in political unrest. 

The national wakening of India has affected 
the outlook on education in two ways. In the 
first place, by focussing the attention of the 
coimtry on the importance of education as the 
regenarator of national life, and secondly, by 
bringing into sharp relief the shortcomings of 
existing education. The national movement in 
its tmn has been affected by this change of out- 
look. This is shown by the shift of emphasis 
from formal politics to economics, that is, to 
the realization that the political struggle which 
neglects economic amelioration of the country 
must end in futility. 

The increasing attention to economic and 
technical studies; the corresponding industrial 
progress of India cannot fail to attract the 
attention of any observer, however casual. The 
tostering of research in Indian antiquities at the 
different universities is helping at the same time 
to re-establish Indians in their own estimation. 
TTie Arieious method of imparting knowledge in 
an alien tongue also bids fair to come to an 
early end. 'This is a change of major import- 
ance in the history of Indian education. The 
first step has been taken towards the emancipa- 
tion of the Indian mind and the release of 
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creative energy the prime function of educa- 
tion. 

India’s backwardness can now be assigned 
its true setting. It is bntli absolute and rela- 
tive; absolute because of tlie lack of education 
for the vast majority; relative because of its 
qualitative inferiority. Tliere is no direct 
relation between education and progress in 
India, In her case, progress instead of 


being a fimction of education, as normally, 
has taken place by reacting against it. 
It is a reflex of the growing political con- 
sciousness of India. But even here it is ham- 
pered at so many different points that com|ive • 
iiensive educational reform must be integral in 
any political reform of the future. Education 
must take its rightful place in Indian life as 
a vehicle of progi'ess. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF UTILIZING THE NATURAL 
HYDRAULIC RESOURCES OF BENGAL 

By S. C. MAZUMDAR, b.sc. (Cal. and Glasgow) , m.i.e. (Ind.) , 
Supmiitending Engineer, Government of Bengal 


I PROPOSE to speak to you this evening on “The 
desirabilitv of utilising tbs natural hydraulic resources 
of Bengal’.” Bengal was mostly built up by the rivers 
and, in some parte, it is still being nourished by them. 
Even in the rest of Bengal, there is no dearth of water 
resources, but the problem is one of distribution 
which has to be solved if the growing deterioration 
in health and productivity of the soil is to be arrested 
and the old prosperity restored. The subject of my 
' talk ’ is thus vitally connected with the rural develop- 
ment of Bengal, which is being so widely discussed 
in these days. It is a very comprehensive subject, 
as it inoludw within its purview, not only the direct 
sources of water such as the rivers and the local 
rainfall, but indirectly, also the natural assets of 
Bengal, by means of which these direct resources 
could be brought to the use of man. It will also be 
necessary to consider the problems which these direct 
sources of water, either due to the operation of 
natui'al causes or by human interference, have given 
rise to and how best these could be solved. In short, 
the subject brings within its purview all the highly 
complex problems in rural Bengal that lie Irrigation 
Department is trying to solve. The natural sequence 
of my ‘talk’ would therefore be to briefly review 
these problems and then to oonader what natural 
resources are available and how best these could be 
utilized for their solution. 

The problems ^-aiy in different parts of Bei^al. 
Thus . in Western Bengal, specially, in Bankura and 
Birbhum Districts and the western portions of 
Midnapore, Burdwan and Murshidabad districts, 
the most pressing demand is for irrigation. Though 
in normal years the total rainf^l may be con- 
sidered to be more or less adequate, its distribution is 
erratic and during the latter half of September and in 
October the rainfall is usually insufficient to meet the 
requirement of crops. In consequence, the outturn is 
Usually poor even in normal years and in years of 
ecarci^, occurringj say, once in 5 to 7 years, there is a 
total or partial failure of crops. Again, the rayats can 
hardly afford to use any artificial manure and the 
productivity of the soil is gradually decreasing. Canal 
Irrigation is also required to increase the productivity 


of the soil, as the silt carried by the rivers in Western 
Bengal, particularly the Damodar, the More or 
Mourakshi, the Ajoy. the Dwarkeswar, etc., is very 
rich in manure. Thus irrigation is required to enable 
the rayats to obtain in normal years adequate return 
for their hard labour on the fields by timely distribu- 
tion of water suited to the requirement of crops and 
by manurial value of silt deposited by Canal water 
and in years of scarcity to ward off the almost famine 
conditiona which would otherwise prevail in those 
parte. 

In the eastern portion of Western Bengal also 
irrigation would be useful, but the most pressing need 
is to improve its sanitary condition and to increase 
the productivity of the soil by means of flood flushing 
of which the area has been deprived by means of 
embankments and to restore the network of rivers 
within the area which, being deprived of the flushing 
from the parent streams, have badly deteriorated and 
can no longer serve as efficient drainage channels. 
The ideal solution would, no doubt, be to remove 
the embankments and to restore the natural condition 

g revailing before the embankments were erected. 

ut owing to large vested interests such a solution is 
hardly practicable excent in isolated area.s where local 
conditioM permit it. The next best solution would be 
to provide escapes at suitable places in these embank- 
ments. improve the drainage channels and to flush the 
area during floods. This will be the most practicable 
approach to natural condition and ie likely to improve 
the sanitary conditions. Though the occurrence of 
floods, when only flushing will be possible, may not 
always synchronize with the time when crops will 
require water, it is expected that the manurial value of 
silt carried and spread over the fields in the process 
of flushing and the improved drainage of the land will 
ensure much richer han’est and increased prosperity 
to the rayats as compared with the present condition. 

The problem in Central Bengal is more or le-'is 
similar to that in the eastern portion of Western 
Bengal, viz., the demand is for flood flushing and 
improvement of drainage facilities. But unlike that 
area the present situation has been created not so much 
by means of embankments but by nature, viz., the 
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rtiversion of the Ganges flood down the Padras Channel- 
Being deprived of the Ganges spill this area is not 
only rapidly deteriorating in respect of health but the 
productivity of the soil is also gradiialiy decreasing. 
The network of spill channels which orgiually used to 
distribute the Ganges spill over this aiaa and keep it 
in health and prosperity are now dead or dying. The 
most pressing need for this area is to imiirove these 
dying rivers and to restore the function allotted to 
them by nature, viz., to draw from the Ganges a 
portion of the floods now running to waste, distribute 
it over the land, thus improving its sanitary condition, 
and ^ter the silt, very rich in manure, has been 
deposited over the fields and increased its produc- 
tivity, to drain the water into the sea. 

The southern portion of Central Bengal, t.e,, the 
irea lying within tidal influence, has not yet deteriorated 
to this extent. The area is traversed by the lower 
reaches of these spill channels and though owing to 
the desertion by the Ganges flood, they can no longer 
continue their beneficent activity of flushing the area 
with silt-laden sweet water and raising the delta from 
above, similar work is being done by nature to a 
certain extent with the help of silt-laden water from 
the sea through the agency of the tides, except where 
man has interfered by prematurely reclaiming the land 
by means of embankments. In these latter areas, the 
position is gradually becoming more and more serious, 
as not being able to spill, not only are the channels 
rapidly deteriorating by the deposition of silt carried 
with the tides, but land, which is well below high tide 
level and which should have been gradual],\' raised by 
tliis_ silt, cannot rise. In consequence, difficulties of 
draining these lands are gradually becoming more and 
more acute. The solution is partly of a preventive 
nature, viz,, removal of existing embaiikments as far 
a.s practicable and the prevention of further embank- 
ments along tidal channels. But ttie main solution 
with which we are concerned this evening, is the 
restoration of the Ganges spill referred to above, which, 
on its way to the sea through these ohannels, will 
Rusli them and keep them efficient by transijorting back 
to the sea the silt deposited in their beds by the tides. 

In Eastern Bengal, none of these problems have yet 
arisen, as the country is still being annually flushed 
by the silt-laden floods of the Ganges and the Jamuna 
and is being kept in health and prosperity. In the 
north-eastern portion of Eastern Bengal, for instance, 
in Mymensin^ District, drainage difficulties are no 
doubt being experienced owing to the diversion of the 
Brahmaputra flood through the JamUna channel and 
consequent deterioration of the old Brahmaputra 
assing through the Mymensingh and Dacca districts; 
ut these are nothing compared with those experienosd 
in Central Benal. Along with the tidal portion of 
Central Bengal, Eastern Bengal possesses, as important 
natural asset, the network of navigable channels 
and Ihe demand is to conserve and improve these 
natural resources. 

In N’orthem Bengal, Irrigation is necessary in 
the western portion but the most pressing need is 
the resuscitation of the moribund rivers which can 
DO longer serve the country as drainage channels and 
damage to crops due to waterlogging and Malaria are 
the results. In this case, also the present situation 
has been created not by the acta of man but by the 
desertion of the area by the Teesta river. Prior to 
the diversion of the Teesta to its present course along 
the north-eastern extremity of this area in 1787, it 
used to distribute its waters through the Atrai, Jahuna, 
Karatoya and Punarbhaba and keep Northern Bei^l 


in health and plenty. Deprived of the upland floods 
carried by the Teesta which is now running to waste 
into the Brahmaputra, these rivers of Northern Bengal 
are now dying and are unable to function efficiently 
even as diainage ohannels. The most pressing problem 
in Northern Bengal is to resuscitate these dying rivers 
so that they can at least serve us efficient drainage 
channels. 

Having .stated the problems and indicated in very 
broad outlines their solution, I shall now prooe^ to 
consider what natural hydraulic sources are available 
and how best these could be utilised. 

In Western Bengal, utilization of local rainfall 
for purposes of irrigation by means of bunds is pos- 
sible only to a very limited extent in the western 
parts of Bankura district, where the country being 
undulating, some sites for bunds or natural storage 
tanks are available. But generally speaUng the 
valleys are shallow and the storage capacities that 
could be made available would be small. In the 
Bankura and Birbhum districts, there ore aJso a lai^e 
number of excavated tanks or ponds which are being 
utilized for irrigation by “ lift.’’ These tanks were 
excavated long when labour was cheap but they 
have badly deteriorated by silting. Though in view 
of the present rates of labour, restoration of these 
tanits cannot be considered as profitable commercial 
undertakings, their value in a year of scarcity can 
hardly be exaggerated. They are also the only sources 
now available for irrigating rabi crops. It is therefore 
suggested that the villagers should utilize their leisure 
time in improving these tanks. In times of famine, 
when it is necessary to start relief operations, the 
authorities entrusted with the control of these opera- 
tions should also see that restoration of these tanks 
and bunds forms an important item in their programme. 

But the natural resources on which we have to 
mainly depend to meet the demands for irrigation 
and fludiing in Western Bengal, are the rivers, such as 
the Subamarekha and the Cossye in Midnapur district, 
the Silye and Dwarkeswar in Bankura district, and the 
Damodar, the Ajoy, the More (Mourakshi), the Dwarka, 
the Pagk, the Brahmani, etc., in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Muinhidabad districts. These rivers have their 
sources in the Chota Nagpur and Santal Ferganas 
hills and their catchment areas not being very far from 
the area to be irrigated, the incidence and distribution 
of rainfall are more or less similar. Thus though these 
rivers bring in very heavy floods at times, the times of 
occurrence of floods do not always synchronize with 
the time when irrigation is required. Specially in 
September and October when rain usually fails in 
Western Bengal and irrigation is required these rivers 
also bring in rather scanty flow. For this reason irriga- 
tion by means of daily flow of these torrential streams 
is possible only to a very limited extent and the cost 
is proportionately rather high, as the necessary diversion 
and cross drainage works will have to be made to 
suit the maximum flood discharge, which is usually 
very high. 

If it were possible to impound higher up in the 
river valleys even a portion of these floods which are 
now running to waste to supplement the daily flow of 
these rivers in times of scarcity, their irrigable capacities 
could be enormously increased and the cost also would 
proportionately be rather low. South-Western 
monsoon seldom fails in Bengal and even in a bad 
year there will be sufficient flood discharge available 
for storage in June to August for utilization in Septem- 
ber and October. This is a qieeial advantage of 
storage schemes in Bengal, as in other parts of India, 
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for instance, in Madras, water has to be stored in 
October to December for utilization during the next 
transplantation season, i.e., in July and August when 
ram usu^Ij' fails. Not only is there considerable loss 
due to absorption and evaporation during diy months 
but stored water has to be supplied at a tune when 
the requirement of crops is the maximum. Bengal. 

band, the stored water will have to be 
utiliMd mainly with a short time after impounding, 
involving very little loss, and as the requirement of 
crops m September and October, when irrigation ici 
mamly required, is the minimum, a very high storage 
duty can be realized. 

calculated that while in Madras 
^ stored wafer can irrigate only S acres, it 

could irrigate over 30 acres in Bengal. Though storage 
Mhemes are usually costly, this special feature ought 
w make them rather profitable undertakings in Bengal. 
iJesides for reasons explained before, irrigation on a 
large scale is hardly possible from these torrential 
rivers without storage and for rabi and sugar-cane 
irnjatipn, storage schemes provide the only solution 
mis is another important feature which requires 
special mention. Bengal is lagging beliind other pro- 
vmces as ragar^ sugar industry which, owing to Ugh 
duty recently unp<^d on foreign sugar, is bound to 
develop in India. Cultivation of sugar-cane on a large 
scale IS not however possible without irrigation from 
storage, as ^pr^ne requires water throughout the 
Bengal not only is there no rain 
dunng the dty months but the rivers also run 
prectically dry. In these days of low prices of paddy 
^ Storage schemes eonsiderab^ 
economic prospenty of the rayats by 
enabling them to grow more valuable rabi and sugar- 
^ developing sugar industry, they ^1 

orohlAm ti, unemployment 
problem, which is growing rather acute in BengU. 

kr *^‘''>f^_,storage schemes are likely to be rather 
Bengal, so far we have been 
able to discover only two good sites for storage dams, 
R T the Dwarkeswar river at Sukmvaaa in 

Bankure District about 15 miles above Bankura and 
tee other acrom the More (Mourakshi) river at 
p Naya-Durnka district about 21 miles 
® Preliminary investigations for both these 
AA*'® “Jde.arid it is expected teat about 

acres of paddy in Bankura and Burdwan dia- 
tacte, could be irrigated by tEe former and 4,32,000 
’k “•“‘i Mursbidabad districts by the 

irrigation of rabi crop and sugw-c^Se 
almost to tee extent upto which cultivation of those 

^ tk® the area commanded 

The mte for the proposed dam at Mossanjore is almost 

k “^0"' gorge (about 2,000 ft. 

thf through which 

tee More is descending from the Dumka plateau into 
.Pl““?^.of Western, Bengal. Though the site lies 
within Bihar and Orissa, it is of no use to that 
province. On the other hand, it may prove to be a 
very valuable asset for Bengal, if the B. & O. Govern- 
ment would only permit its utilisation. 

Further investigation may no doubt reveal the 
existence of suitable sites for storage dams across the 
upper valleys of soma other rivers, specisdly the 
Subamarekha, the Ajoy and the Bansloi and in view 
of tee overwhelming advantage of storage schemes 
future investigations should proceed on this fine. As 
regards flow irrigation schemes, i.e., irrigation by daily 
flow without storage, tee Cossye in Midnapur district. 


the Damodar in Burdwan district and the Bakreswar 
in Bii'bhum district, have been fully tapped to irrigate 
about 80,000, 1,80,000 and 10,000 acres respectively, 
and it does not seem possible to extend irrigation by 
teese sources any further without the help of storage. 

Several other flow irrigation schemes in Western 
Bengal have been investigated but owing to the present 
financial stringency, their construction has not yet 
been put in hand. Apathy of the rayats to apply foe 
irrigation leasee and the present method of accounting 
which takes into consideration only the direct revenue 
realised from irrigation projects, ignoring the increase 
of indirect revenue which these projects bring in by 
improving the economic condition of the people and 
increasing their purchasing power, are also standing in 
the way of development of irrigation in Bengal. It 
may be mentioned that the present Irrigation Act 
stands on a voluntary basis; that is to say, it is entirely 
optional to the rayats to apply for canal water. Rayats 
are however mostly illiterate and can not appreciate 
the benefit of canal irrigation in the shape of timely 
distribution of water and tee manurial value of silt 
carried by canal water. They no doubt realize the 
value of canal irrigation in an abnormal year of very 
low rainfall, but as this occurs only once in 5 or 7 
years, they feel shy of enterii^ into a binding contract 
for a long period and prefer to gamble with tee rainfall 
till the last moment. 

No irrigation project can under the circumstances 
be made a financially sound concern unless the 
voluntary basis of the present Act la changed and 
the rayats are made to take canal water every year 
in view of the extra yield expected from the manurial 
value of silt and equitable distribution of water suited 
to the requirement of crops. Justification for this 
principle of compulsion is that irrigation provides tec 
main solution for the economic uplift of rural Bengal 
where more than 80 per cent of the people arc 
dependent on land. And if the present method of 
charging a fixed water-rate is substituted by a suitable 
system of faring with the rayats only the extra yield 
caused by irrigation, there should not be any complaint 
on the ground of price fluctuation during the pendency 
of tee lease, which appears to me to be quite a legiti- 
mate objection under the ipresent ^stem. The risk 
involved under this arrangement, i.e., whether the 
project would be financially sound or not, is all on the 
side of the Government, while the rayats will surely 
stand to gain by taking in a share of the increased 
yield which they have not earned but which has been 
caused solely by irrigation at Government cost. 

For tee purpose of flushing the eastern portion of 
Western Bengal the sources of supply are the same 
rivers which in their upper reaches have to be tapped 
for irrigation. The area is flat and has probably been 
built up by the silt carried by teese rivers — particularly 
the CqWe in Midapore district and the Damodar and 
the Ajoy in Burdwan district. But before the land 
could be sufficiently raised by nature, it began to be 
reclaimed by flood embankments long before tee British 
occupation. In those days these embankments do not 
appear to have been efficiently maintained by the 
Zemindars and breaches were Irequeat. Though this 
caused temporary inconvenience and damage to the 
people, the land used to be flushed occasionally by silt- 
laden floods and the health and productivity of tec soil 
did not deteriorate to the extent teat it has done now. 
Evil effects of these embankments were not, of course, 
realized in those d^s and for more efficient main- 
tenance they were gradually taken over by Government 
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Snd improved with the object of preventing breachei 
as far as possible. In consequence, thougli the breaches 
are now less frequent and tlie protection enjoyed by 
the people is now taore thorough, this very fact has 
bi-ought into prominence the evil effects of these 
embankments. 

Breaches are now rare and even when they occur 
they are closed immediately so that the land has been 
deprived of even the limited flushing with silt-laden 
flood water which it was enjoying when these embank- 
ments were being inefficiently maintained by the 
Zemindars. In consequence, not only the health and 
productivity of the soil are rapidly deteriorating, but 
the difficulty of draining these areas is becoming move 
and more acute. For the embankments ha^'e not only 
prevented the gradual rise of the land by silt deposit 
during flood flushing but on the other hand it is 
actually becoming gindually lower though at a very 
slow rate, due to the loss of surface soil washeil away 
by the rains. To make the case worse, the floods con- 
fined within embankments and unable to spill and 
deposit on the land as was intended by nature, aro 
depositing a portion of the silt contents within_ the 
river beds which are gradually rising, connoting higher 
and higher flood level. The irrigation Engineers in 
Bengal are thus faced with the most unenviable 
situation created by the gradual lowering of land to 
be dr^ed and rise of river beds into which the drain- 
age has ultimately to be disposed of and in some 
aiea, it has already become impossible to drain by 
gravity, as in Sabong Moyna Circuit in Midnaporc 
District. 

The position is undoubtedly very serious and unless 
a bold policy of improvement is followed, this tract 
will, in course of time, revert to swamps and jun^s 
from which it was prematurely reclaimed in the olden 
days. The ideal solution would be to remove the 
cause of the deterioration, i.e., the embankments and 
raise the land and increase its productivity by the silt 
of these river floods which is very rich in manure ; and 
where possible, this solution should certainly be adopted. 
Millions of tons of this silt is now running to waste 
along with the floods and the land for which this silt 
was intended by nature is starving. Above tidal 
limits where the water is sweet such natural flood 
fluking need not necessarily destroy crops, for alone 
with the removal of the embankments the flood level 
will also fall considerably lower as compared with its 
present level, which has been artificially raised owina 
to the river being confined within embankments. 
Besides, the floods of these rivers in Western Bengal 
are short-lived and do not last more than a few days 
at a time. In years of high floods crops may be 
damaged during the transition period, t.e., till tlie land 
has been sufficiently raised but the loss will be more 
than compensated by the increased yield in norma! 
years due to the manurial value of silt and the 
improvement in health. 

In most of the areas, however, owing to important 
vested interests, such as existence of Railways, town?, 
etc., such uncontrolled flood flushing is hardly practic- 
able and here we must be satisfied with limited flusliing 
ns may be found possible by drawing tlie flood water 
tbrougli regulated escapes to be built on these embank- 
ments. It is quite possible to introduce such limited 
flushing in the area lying between the Cossye, the Silye 
and the Rupnarain rivers in Midnapore district and that 
lying between tte Damodar, the Banka and the Hooghly 
rivers in Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah districts. For 
the latter area, contour survey was recently made and it 
i-s under contemplation to place a special officer to do 


the necessary- investigation and prepare the estimate. 
In the first place, the network of channels which for- 
iiieriv used to .serve both as spill and drainage channels 
blit have now badly deteriorated by being cut off from 
the parent I'ivers by means of embankments, hdve to 
be improved. For the area Is already waterlo^ed and 
wc cannot possibly introduce any flood watef unless 
adequate drainage outlets have been jirovided. Afte; 
the imiirovoments of these drainage outlets, regulated 
escape will hai-e to be constructed at suitable points 
in the embankments to draw the floods from the 
Damodar and Cossye, the same tlirough these channels. 
It will also be necessary to construct a network of 
minor channels for equitable distribution of this water 
o\’er the land. 

In Central Bengal, where the problems and their 
solution are more or less similar, the source of supply 
for the purpose of flushing is, of course, tbe C ang es. 
Central Bengal has been built up by the silt carried by 
the Ganges, which in the olden days used to distribute 
its waters mainly through tlie Bhairab, which probably 
constituted the easternmost branch and the Bnagirathi 
which, in the lower reaches, trifurcated into three main 
branches, viz., the Jamuna, the Bhagirathi (or Hoo^y) 
and the Saraswati. But since the diversion of the 
Ganges flood through the Padma channel in the 15th 
or I6th century, these rivers began to deteriorate. 

The Bhagirathi, which once constituted the main 
channel of the Ganges, now remains practically out off 
from this river except during floods and even then the 
share of the Ganges flood it now receives is almost 
insufficient as compared with what used to pass before 
the diTOrsion. In consequence, its western and eastern 
blanches, viz., the Saraswati and the Jamuna are now 
dead and the Bhagirathi also would probably have 
shared the same fate but for the rivers in Westsm 
Bengal which have their outfalls into this river and 
tidal flushing in the lower reaches, which, thanks to 
the frequent dredging of bad shoals by the Calcutta 
Port Trust and other consen'ancy measures, is being 
allowed as freely as is possible. But in the upper 
reaches, the river is fast deteriorating and even in the 
lower reaches its condition is not free from anxiety, as 
further deterioration will threaten the very existence of 
Calcutta as a Port. 

The Bhairab also is now dead, having been out 
through first by the Jalangi and then by tbe 
Mathablianga. These two spill channels of the 
Ganges opened comparatively recently, as if being 
repentant of the mischief caused to Central Bengal by 
the diversion of the Ganges flood, nature tried to make 
good the losses with the help of these channels. And 
undoubtedly they did a lot of good for a time. But 
they are also fast deteriorating and though not com- 
pletely dead yet, can no longer draw sufficient water 
from the Ganges to be able to spill over the land nor 
to keep their distributaries alive. The laige number 
of distributary channels, such as the Nabaganga, the 
Chitro, Kobadak^ Betna, Kodia, etc., which used to 
distribute this spill equitably over the entire area have 
also died or are dying, resulting not only in the 
progressive impoverishment of the soil but acute 
difficulty of drainage and waterlogging. Practically 
the whole area traversed by these channels, is highly 
malarious and unless the old condition of flushing by 
the Ganges flood can be restored^ this area will also 
share the same fate as predicted m case of embanked 
ureas of Eastern Bengal, viz., revert to swamps and 
jungles. 

The principal spill channels which are not yet 
completely dead and on which we have to depend for 
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the purpose of drawing from the Ganges and canying 
a portion of her flood for flushing this area are the 
Bliagimthi, the Jalangi and the Mathabhanga. In 
view of the apparent tendency of nature to enrich the 
Padma at the expense of tliese rivers, the question of 
primaiy importance to be considered in connection 
with their improvement and that of their offtakes is 
not so much the danger of uncontrolled openings as 
is apprehended in connection with the removal of 
embankments in Western Bengal, but whether an 
appreciable portion of the Ganges flood can at all be 
induced to pass through them in preference to the 
Padma, of which the hydraulic conditions are of course 
much more sufficient. 

The Late Sir William Wilcox advocated the con- 
structions of a barrage across the Qangra with a view 
to induce a portion of the Ganges flood to pass through 
these channels. Though it is no doubt a very sound 
proposition technically, the cost of the barrage together 
with that of river protective works that would ba 
necessary to prevent outflanking and their maintenance 
would be so heavy that those who have to finance the 
scheme may not be disposed to seriously discuss it in 
the present economic condition of Bengal. We have 
therefore to consider the question of improvement of 
these rivers even wthout the barrage: 

The first consideration is whether nature has per- 
manently forsaken this tract or its desertion by the 
Ganges flood is only a temporar;y phase. 

It may be mentioned m this connection that in 
the process of building up the delta the river oscillates 
within wide limits; first fiowii^ on one sde and after 
the riparian tracts have been rais^ to a certain e:rteat 
it bursts through its banka and flows through the 
comparatively lower areas of the contiguous tract, and 
so on. After these latter tracts have been raised the 
Tocess ie reversed to raise still higher tire tract which 
u been raised before. This is perfectly consiateat 
with the natural conditions governmg the flow of a 
river which, following the immutable laws of nature, 
always tends to take the line of least resistance. The 
lower land not only gives it better hydraulic slope 
but by providing better facilities for spill and con- 
sequently abstracting larger portion of its silt burden 
helps to maintain the river in a more efficient condition, 
than if it has to pass through higher land. It is 
^erefore reasonable to expect that after the Ganges 
hM raised the tract through which she is flowing— 5ic 
will again turn her attention to Central ^ngal and 
the present decadent rivers of these parts will improve. 

Reference may also be made in this connection 
to the report by the Committee presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Stevenson Moore on the " Hooghly 
river and ite Head waters.” The Committee stre^d 
the importance of the Ganges freshets carried by th" 
Nadia Rivers (Bhagirathi, Jalangi and the Matha- 
bhaaga) for the preservation of the Hooghly 
and came to the conclusion that these rivers pass 
through successive phases of deterioration and improve- 
ment and that there is no definite proof that they 
have permanently deteriorated to any great extent. 
We may have to wait for decades or perhaps centuries 
before nature turns her attention to Central Bengal 
and ends the present phase of deterioration of these 
rivers. But having regard to this finding of the Com- 
mittee, it does not appear to be unreasonable to expect, 
that it may perhaps be possible to accelerate the end 
of the present “ temporary ” phase of deterioration and 
the advent of that of improvement by artificial action. 
And the problem not only affects the decadent tracts 
of Central Bengal, the very existence of which as a 


place for human habitation depends on its satisfactory 
solution, but also the interests of the Port of Calcutta 
and the maintenance of the Hardinge Bridge, which 
would be comparatively easier if an appreciable portion 
of the Ganges flood could be diverted above the bridge 
to pass through Central Bengal. 

Recently I had occasion to inspect the offtakes 
of these rivers and was impressed by tlie vast Ganges 
that are taking place in the regime of the Ganges. The 
danger of outflanking of the Hardinge Bridge to prevent 
which more than a crore of rupees is being spent by 
the Railways authorities on the necessary protective 
works, is really the effect of the changes that are taJdng 
place higher up the river. Near the bridge tlie 
tendency of the river appears to be to take the course 
as existed in 1868, t.e., to flow along its southern flank. 
The next bend higher up where the main current 
strikes the opposite or north bank is at Sara and the 
reflex bend "higher still in the south bank contains 
the present offtake of the Mathabhanga near Jalangi 
riilage. It is reported that some years ago the entrance 
of the Mathabhanm was masked by an extensive 
char, but a very wide and deep channel is now hugging 
the south bank and violent erosion is going on for miles 
on cither side of the offtake, which is also shewing a 
definite tendency to face the parent river downstream 
—an indication that the Mathabhanga will probably 
improve if other conditions are favourable. In fact, 
here also the Ganges appears to be trying to take the 
course followed in 1868 when the Matbabhai^a was 
quite a v^orous river. Similarly the positions of the 
present Jalangi offtake at Akrigunj and the Bhagirathi 
offtake at Nondia appeared to be favourable though 
not to the extent observed in the case of the 
Mathabhanga. I gathered this impression from eye 
observation mily and it is not of course possible to 
emress a definite opinion without a survey lowing 
these changes, as the river is much too wide to be 
visualised with eye observations alone. 

But mere improvement of the offtakes is not 
enough; it merely shows the tendency of nature. To 
be able to fully utilize these tendencies to our advant- 
age, it is necessary to improve the canying capacities 
of these channels and provide suitable outlets or dis- 
tributary channels of adequate capacity, and other 
facilities for spill over the country side. For unless the 
raci-eased discharge that could be drawn in view of 
the favourable position of the offtakes, could be 
carried by these channels and disposed of, no material 
improvement over the present condition can bs 
expected. As regards the Mathabhanga, suitable 
outlets are available such as the Kumar, the Nabaeanga. 
the Chitra, the Kobadak, the Kodla Benta, tee 
Ichhamati, etc., which, though in a very bad condition, 
could be improved at a comparatively small cost. As 
for tee Jalangi and the Bhagirathi such outlets will 
have to be provided. 

In their lower reaches these channels are tidal 
and except where free tidal flushing of their spill areas 
has been interfered with by premature reclamation, 
their condition is not so bad and they are still serving 
the purpose of drainage and communication— a very 
valuable natural asset, which should be preserved at 
all coat, Mere tidal flow, unless reinforced by supply 
of upland water, cannot, however, maintain any channel 
for an indefimto period. Tides in these parts carry a 
la^e proportion of silt with which nature is trying to 
raise the delta now deserted by the Ganges floods. 
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But it only a question of time wiieu the spill areas 
iiaving been raised up to tide level, this silt, unnblc 
to spread over the land, will deposit in the chauuel 
bed in larger and larger quantity and will finally choke 
it. A gutter channel will probably remain tor di-ain- 
ing the local rainfall but the channels will no longer 
'be fit for navigation. Besides, with the reduction of 
pressure of sweet water from above the salt water 
limit, is also being pushed up these channels and a 
serious situation is likely to arise if the upper reaches 
of these channels continue to deteriorate and the supply 
of sweet water is further reduced, 

The improvement of these channels and the 
diversion through them of a portion of the Ganges 
flood thus appear to be necessary even in tire interest 
of the tidal portion of Central Bengal, though its 
present condition is not quite so bad as that of the 
upper areas. With the help of a copious supply of 
sweet water, it will be possible not only to maintain 
tiiese tidal channels permanently but also to push down 
the salt water limit and extend cultivation more and 
more towards the sea-face even without embankments, 
as is the practice in Eastern Bengal. 

Together witli the tidal portion of Central Bengal 
Eastern Bengal possesses very important natural re- 
sources in h7r navigable channels, the value of which rivem in Central Hen^ 

improve and with the copious supply of upland water 
thus available a solution will be found to mamtam 
these tidal channels on a permanent basis, which is 
so vitally neoessaiy in the interest of inland navigation 
in Bengal. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that to 
shorten the distance by water between. Calcutta and 
the Ganges, the Madanpur Bil Route was opend sarly 
m the present century. As the name indicates it was 
a passage about 20 miles long cut through a series of 
biis counecting the MadLumati at Monickdah witli 
tbo Runiar river at Fatahpur and through that river 
and the Ariel Khan with the Ganges. The scheme 
was lii^ily successful, as the spill of the Gauges and 
the Madhumati after depositing the silt on the bila 
and the counti'y-side lying to toe north and west of 
these cltannels was sutocient to give them a thorougli 
flusliing which was more or less self-maiutainiug. This 
route practically monopolised the whole volume of 
watorborue traffic between Calcutta and Behar and 
Upper Assam and apart from immense benefit to trade 
it was also yielding decent revenue to Government, 
But to meet the demand of the growing heavy traffic 
it was considered necessary to widen the bil route, 
wliich, in cousequenue, began to draw more and moru 
of the available spill supply at the expense of the 
Kumar, wliieh, for want of sufficient nourishment, is 
now being starved to death and navigation is no longer 
possible during the dry months. It is a highly com- 
plicated subject and cannot be probably dealt with in 
a short evening talk. But I mention it just to indicate 
that in tliis case also we have got the requisite natural 
resources in the lai^e volume of flood water now run- 
ning to waste in tire Ganges and the Madhumati and 
the problem ie one of diverting a portion to feed tlic 
Kumar, which is starving to death for want of adequate 
supply. 

While speaking on the subject of communication 
I wish to sound a note of warning, specially to those 
of you who live in areas which are stiU being favoured 
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communication can hardly be exaggerated. We have 
first the principal highways, viz., the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra and the Maghna, providing water com- 
munications with the bordering provinces of Behar and 
Assam. Then we have the network of feeder cliannels 
connecting these as in water-ways with the trade 
centres including Calcutta, one of the important porta 
in the world. Again, in Eastern Bengal, which is 
inundated by the floods of these rivers, it is po^ble 
during the monsoon to carry goods by water practically 
from every village to the nearest feeder channel and 
from there to one of the principal highways for trans- 
port to the several trade centres. This is perhaps 
unique in the history of the world, for, though there 
are other countries possessing natural waterways I 
do not know of any where the system of internal boat 
communication has been so thoroughly _ planned by 
nature as in these parts, Apart from ite value to 
trade, it is also providing employments to hunibeds 
of thousands of people, the importance of which in a 
province like Bengal where the pressure of population 
13 already being felt, can hardly be exaggerated. 

The importance of censerving and improving, 
where possible, this valued gift of nature is therefore 
obvious. As regards the principal highway, no atten- 
tion is really needed except during the dry months, 
when it may be necessary near had shoots to train 
the available flow through particular channels so as to 
increase the depth of water to suit the requirement 
of navigation. A large quantity of the discharge of the 
Ganges and her tributaries is however being utilised 
for irrigation in the upper provinces and so long os it 
is extracted during the monsoon months it does not 
seriously matter, as there is plenty to spare. But 
further extraction of low water discharge of these rivers 
should be a matter of serious concern to Bengal and 
Behar, as not only is this bkely to endanger naviga- 
tion in the Ganges during low water season but after 
the improvement of her spill channels in Central 
Bengal, we shall reqxiire more and more of this dis- 
charge to pass throu&i them to keep them efficient. 


It therefore seems necessary to keep an eye on the 
future development of irrigation schemes in the Oanges 
iiosin in the upper provinces and as the interests or 
tlipse provinces are likely to conflict with those ol 
Bengal, the necessity for the estabbsbment of a tc- 
jire.scutative body to adjudicate those interests has to 
ho considered. , , , . , 

But ilie main problem with which we are faced 
at present in the matter of improving faoihtics lur 
communication by water is with regard to the feeder 
channels connecting these principal highways, speciaBy 
with Calcutta. In the olden days, when the Bhagirathi 
was in better conditions, Calcutta was, of course, 
directly connected by water with the Ganges. Later 
as nai igation through the Bhugirathi became more ami 
more difficult tlie Jalangi and the Mnthabhanga were 
being utilised for the purpose. Tiiese rivets no longer 
give access to the Ganges, except during the rmns ami 
It is doubtful if tliey can be improved sufficiently with- 
in reasonable cost to restore the old facilities lor navi- 
gation. We have therefore to depend solely on the 
tidal channels in the Sundarbans to get access to the 
Ganges from Calcutta. But in the absence of upland 
water supply and due to premature reclamation ot spill 
areas, these channels are fast deteriorating and the 
steamer route througli the Sundarbans is being gradually 
shifted more and more towards the sea-face. I have 
o.,wi ci,^nir Tirif.h the imarovement of the 
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by nature in the shape of annual flood flushing. We 
hear tnllc of extension of railways in these parts, for 
instance, rail road to ^risal, to Madaripur and between 
Dacca and Ariclia, etc. Impon'cment of facilities for 
communications is certainly necessary as this is a rttnl 
factor in the cultural and economic uplift of a nation. 
But rail roads in these pni-ts have to be carried on high 
embankments materially interfering with the flushing 
arrangement devised by nature. We should not there- 
fore repeat the mistakes made in the case of Western 
Bengal, and, instead of embanked roads or railways, 
our policy in future should rather be to meet the 
demand for communication' in these parts by improv- 
ing the existing watemays and making new waterways 
where none exists at present. 

As regards Northern Bengal, I must confess that 
our information is i-ather scant}’, as it is only in recent 
years that this area has been brought within the 
piiniew of the Irrigation Department. I have already 
stated the problems, but in the absence of adequate 
data it is hardly posible to indicate a definite solution. 
The Western portion of tliis area is traversed by the 
Mahananda, ■wliich is a river of fair size and can be 
utilized to meet the demand for irri^tion and also 
for flood flushing to a certain extent. I'he other rivers 
such as the Atrai, the Jabuna, the Karotoya and the 
Punarbhaba, after their desertion by the Teesta, which 
used to feed them originally with silt-laden water from 
the Himalayas, have now badly deteriorated and can 
not sen'c even as efficient drainage channels. 

The aiea has been built up mainly from the north 
by these rivers but is also being raised partly by the 
Jamuna from the east and the Ganges from the south 
so far as it is commanded by the flood level of these 
rivers. In consequence, them is an extensive depres- 
sion in the middle, in the heart of which lies the 
Chalnn Bil. It is becoming extremely difficult to drain 
this area and in yeai's of heavy rainfall, it suffers 
considerable damage. It appears to be possible to 


improve the drainage of this area by cleaving the outlet 
channels leading to the Jamuna and improve the 
Karotoya and other rivers to serve as efficient drainage 
channels. Though this would certainly be an improve- 
ment over the existing condition, it will not help in 
raising this area, for which purpose flushing by silt- 
laden water is essential. , 

It might have been poasibk to utilise the JJqrai 
for tliis purpose and raise a portion of tins depre^on 
by the silt dmwn from the Ganges. But the tolway 
authorities feel rather nervous about tlm development 
of this river, which might, in their opinion, endanger 
the safety of the Hardinge Bridge. We have therefore 
to depend mainly upon the Teesta for the supply of 
.silt-laden water and to restore the old condition, ».e., 
resuscitate the Atm, the Punarbhaba and the Karotoya 
as far as possible. There are sufficient resources for the 
purpose, as the Teesta brings down enormous floods, 
which are now ninning to waste, into the Brahmaputra. 
As these rivers ware once led by the Teesta, levels 
also will probably be suitable. But it is not possible 
without investigations to express any opinion as to 
whether such diversion, which will certainly neces- 
sitate the construction of a bairage across the Teesta 
at an enormous cost, would be a financially soimd 
proposition. 

I have not made any attempt to give you an idea 
of the cost of the various proposals discussed this 
evening; nor is it possible to do so without detailed 
investigations. Nature has been rather kind to Bengal 
and has given her water resources in abundance which 
are now being mostly wasted. Her soil is also mostly 
soft alluvium and presents no engincei'ing difficulty in 
its excai’ation either for the purpose of improving 
moribimd channels or for making new ones. It is now 
left to us to utilize the.se resources if the growing 
deterioration in health and productivity of the soil has 
to be aiTCSted and the old prosperity of rural Bengal 
restored. 


EDUCATION IN DARJEELING DISTRICT 

By X 


Dahjeeling, Kalimpong and Kurseong, as 
hill-resorts, are well known to visitors from the 
plains. But the number of people -who go there 
and return can scarcely know of the state of 
affairs prevailing in those Himalayan regions 
which directly form a part of the Indian Empire 
or belong to such States as Sikkim or Bhutan. 

Those who take^ the trouble to roam about 
this region are on the one hand attracted by the 
natural beauty and the childlike simplicity of 
the hill people, on the other hand, they are 
invariably disgusted ■with -the appalling super- 
stitious customs and manners of the people due 
to the lack of scientific education now available 
to the more fortunate inhabitants of the plains. 
No doubt the British Missionaries in their own 
■way have done and are still doing spendid work 
in the matter of spreading education but hardly 


any big effort has up till now been made by the 
Indians to move in the same direction. 

To give briefly an idea of the problem, it 
is necessary to speak of the total population 
living in the Darjeeling District and their racial 
characteristics. The population of this Hima- 
layan District is composed of Nepalis, Bhutias, 
Lepchas and tribal Mongolians — people who have 
no fixed abode but roam about with the change 
of the climate The total population is about 
400,000 and their education is managed by a 
few State and Missionary High Schools at 
Darjeeling, Kurseong, Siliguri and Kalimpong. 
There are some minor English schools and lower 
Primary schools in towns which are managed 
by the different municipalities and district 
boards. There are also a few elementary 
schools in Some of the tea estates. So far 
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Sikkim is concerned, there is only one high 
English school in its capital, Gangtok, controlled 
by the State, while there are a few elementary 
schools of the Missionaries in the interior of 
the State. So far as Bhutan is concerned, there 
is no school either of the State or of the Mission- 
aries. That gives an idea of the state of afiairs 
so far education of this part of the Himalayas 
is concerned. 

It has been found from experience that if 
the present mode of living of the hill people 
of this area and their manners and customs are 
not to be disturbed violently then a form of 
education should be evolved and imparted 
which may enable them to lead a simple, honest, 
religious and healthy life. Religious teachings 
along ^ith industrial,' agricultural as well as 
secular education are the primary need of 
the hour and with these objects in rdew a 
Buddhist Bhikkhu Rev. S. K. Jinorasa who lives 
in Sikkim has been in Calcutta and seen eminent 
educationists and public men, in order that some 
effort may be made to educate the hill people 
on the lines indicated. 

It is understood that the Bhikkhu’s initial 
effort has so far been successful to the extent 
of giving a start to this scheme by building 
n school house at Bhutia Busty in Darjeeling 
town at his own expenses and by establishing 
an Association to be called " The Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association ” there with a fee of Rs. 10 
as annual membership. It is further under- 
stood that Mr. J. K. Birla and Mr. Sri Prakash 
have already agreed to serve as a Board of 
•Trustees of the Association; Among the meni- 


bers of the Association are Raja S. T. Dorji, 
Frimo Minister of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sardar Bahadur Laden La, Kumar 
T. N. Pulge. Rai Sahib B. M. Chatterji, b.a., b.l., 
and Mr. S. Sanyal, m.a., b-L., Government 
Pleader. 

Under this Association two L. P. and 
Middle English schools besides the one at Bhutia 
Busty imparting education of the type necessary 
for the hill people at Alubari in the Dai'jeeling 
District and the other at Chakung in Sikkim, 
about 16 miles from Darjeeling town, are func- 
tioning. The maintenance of even these few 
schools has been rather difficult for the organi- 
zer, who spent a sum of Rs. 13,000 from his 
own private funds and Rs. 12,000 by loan for 
the purpose. At one time the situation was 
made so difficult for him by the creditors that 
the timely help of Rs. 4,600 by Mr. J. K. Birla, 
the generous Marwari gentleman of Calcutta, 
enabled him to tide over it. Although for such 
troubles the work at neither of the institutions 
has suffered, the Bhikkhu S. K. Jinorasa has 
again come to Calcutta to explore all avenues 
for the carrying out of his scheme by meeting 
public-spirited gentlemen of British India and 
educationists vith an appeal to take up this 
national work of educating the hill people of 
the Himalayas who are gradually being 
depressed by the economic forces to pve up 
their time-worn ideas and mode of living and 
are becoming a new problem, which, if unsolved, 
will, in course of time, far from helping the 
regeneration of India, retard her progress and 
full development: 
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SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

MANASARA ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
■SCULPTURE: <San8fcrit test with Critical Notes. 
Pp. XXIV^J4 -\-SIO-\-SlI. ST'S. 6d. ArchitectuTO oj 
iJamaara, translated from original Sanskrit. Pp. LIX 
-\-793. S?s. 6d. Architecttire of Manasara: Uluslra- 
tions of Architectural and Sculptural objects. Pp. 70-1- 
Plates I—CXXXV (Arckitectural) CXXXVI—CLVH 
(.Sculptural) 60s. (Fols. III—V of Indian Architecture) 
Oxford University Press, 193.'). 

Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya has now com- 
pleted his study of Hindu Achitcctiire by adding to 
his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and /ndtnn 
Architecture according to Manasara Silpasaslra the 
Sanskrit text of the Manasara, edited with critical notes, 
a translation in English of the Architecture of Manasara 
and a collection of one hundred and fifty-seven illus- 
trated Plates in line and colour. 

FuU recognition has already been accorded by all 
students of Indian art and science to the fundamental 
value of Professor Achaiya’s earlier contiibutions to 
tho elucidation of the Sanskrit texts on arehitectup? 
and the invaluable character of his Dictionary is 
admitted on all bands. The three new volume which 
aro now available form an indispensable part cd his 
imdertaking. They present the material on which the 
results stated in Us earlier works were based, and they 
iifford the means for further investigation into the 
many obscure issues which still remain to be solved. 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate the difficulties 
of producing a satisfactory text of such a work as 
the Manasara. It has been necessary to prepare the 
edition from eleven manuscripts, not one of which 
presents a readable or trustworthy text. It is clear, 
however, that, even if we had much older manusermts 
than those which have been preserved, we would still fmd 
a text written in very defective SansUit. It is plain 
that tlie writers on technical science, whether medicine, 
or mathematics or architecture, were far from being 
proficient in Sanskrit, and, after making afi those con- 
jectures wUeh the state of the manuscripts renders 
legitimate, we are left with a text which, in many 
places, not merely violates the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar, but offers the most serious difficulty of 
translation. The editor has most wisely shown the 


utmost caution in his reconstruction of the text. He 
has made such amendments only as are indispensable 
for the constitution of an intelligible text; he has 
marked these clearly in the text itself and he has 
given in full all real various readings in his authorities. 
It is most improbable that any manuscripts will ever 
come to light which will enalile us suMtantially to 
improve the style of the Manasara. 

The translation of a work of this type presents 
endless difficulties, and the utmost credit is due to 
the author for the energy with which he has reckoned 
with the problems _ predated by the text. Even the 
most cursory examination shows how imposable it is 
without the aid of the translation and tho explana- 
tions given in the Dictionary to understand with any 
precision the directions of the text. An indispensable 
adjunct to the translation and the Dictionary alike 
is afforded by the volume of illustrations of architec- 
tural and structural objects. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this feature of the work. 
The author describes the difficulties which he experi- 
enced in obtaining the means of producing these 
illustrations, and our most grateful thanks are due to 
Mr. H. Hargreaves, who placed at the disposal of 
Professor A(haiya the services of Mr. S. C. Mukherji, 
a graduate in Sanskrit, who had received training in 
the methods and principles of Graeco-Roman and 
modem architecture. The material is now available 
for an investigation of the question whether the extant 
monuments of Hindu architsoture are based on the 
methods and principle which are set forth in the 
Manasara. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
dfficulties were experienced in securing the services 
ol a Silpin to supply the sculptural drawings in line and 
in colours. It is hoped that the same artist may be 
available to execute the remaining sculptural draw- 
ings, some three hundred in number. 

The labour involved in this great work has been 
lightened by the encouragement of many scholars, and 
it' wiU be of particular interest to see whether his 
work in rnaking available the true doctrines of the 
^cient H i nd u authorities can be turned to practical 
benefit for India and for its people. The Ruler of 
Oundh, whose interest in ^dian culture and art is well 
Imoim from his contributions Jo the great edition of 
the Makabkarala, intends to build a house according 
to me directions of the f^andsara, and it may well 
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be that modern India has something to team in this 
as in other matteis from the achievements of its past. 

A. Berbiedale Keith 


ENGLISH 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MYSORE; By 
K. N. Kini, Banaalore Press, Bangalore. Pp. vitt-l- 
m. Price Rs. g. 

Mysore has always been one of the most advanced 
Native States in India in the matter of educational 
progress. It has developed an all-round and sound 
sj’stem of education of whicli it can be really proud. 
The problem of vocational education has received 
closer and more systematic attention in Mysore tlian 
anywhere else in India. In his book Mr. IGni has 
given us a valuable and detailed survey of the efforts 
of the State to develop agricultural, commercial and 
industrial education on modem lines. The surs'ey is 
illurainafing and interesting reading. It will be read 
with profit by every student of Indian education and 
economics. 

The book opeirs with a brief review of the American 
system of vocational education which Mr. Kini had 
the opportunity of studying through a scholarship 
grant given by the Mysore State. Tlie economic and 
occupational conditions in Mysore being markedly 
different from those in America any total transplanta- 
tion of ideas or institutions from there to this country 
would be impracticable and futile (and Mr. Kini 
rightly warns us from doing that). In spite of this in 
certain respects. I think, U. S. A. serves a letter 
model to us than ai^ other Western country excepting 
Russia. U. S. A. is neither wholly agricultural nor 
industrial, whereas England and most of Western 
European countries are mainly industrial. As a result 
the problem before U. S. A. has been to co-ordinate 
agriculture and industry. India’s problem is sircar. 
She cannot remain for ever the pr^ucer of raw 
materials nor can she become industrialized to the 
extent to which Ehigland has been. Thus in India 
it is our task .to change from a purely agricultural 
state to one where both agriculture and industry are 
blended in a wholesome proportion. 

The first few chapters of the book deals with the 
history of industrial, commercial and agricultural 
education in Mysore. As a result of a systematic and 
progressive policy inaugurated in 1862 Mysore has 
tod^ a network of vocational schools of different 
types. In the fifth chapter Mr. Kini has discussed 
the basic theories of vocational education and his 
discussion shows the extent to which he has been 
influenced by American writers. The English Board 
of Education has published some very valuable 
pamphlets and reports on the subject. I wonder if 
Mr. Kini consulted these, he would have found 
interesting materials therein. 

In the sixth chapter Mr. Kini has put forward 
proposals for a complete system of vocational educa- 
tion up to the eeconda^ stage. This chapter ought to 
be read by everyone interested in the subject. 

Mr. Kmi has also discussed the problems of train- 
ing of teachers for vocational schools and of vocational 
guidance too. Hie suggestions regarding vocational 
guidance are worthy of consideration by every educa- 
tional authority in India. His book is indeed a valu- 
able addition to the educational literature of India and 
I congratulate him on its production. 

Anath Nath Bash 


ANCIENT VERSUS MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIALISM: By Dr. Bhagavoii Dae, DIAt., Tkeoeo~ 
pkical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 1934- 
Price Re 1-8. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das criticizes the experiments of 
Fascism and Communism and offer's the Institutes of 
Manu as a much better, happier, nobler code to follow 
than either the Leninism of Russia or the Fascism 
of Italy. Reduced to essentials, man’s primary consti- 
tuents cannot be successfully perverted for any length 
of time. The hunger for religion is with man as much 
a necessity as the hunger for bread; to attempt to 
root out this idea, according to him, is to tty the 
impossible. It is here that the Bolshevik ideal is, 
according to him, rvrong; in trying to root out reiipon, 
family ties and ownership of private pi'operty, seeking 
as it does to go against the primary instincts of mau 
which are to be guided and surely not to be suppressed. 
The other ideal which is gaining ground in modem 
Europe Is the fascist ideal. Capitalism is another 
menace, and prior to the two ‘-isms’ discussed above; 
its evils have been so manifest that communism and 
fascism have grown by way of reaction. 

If, however, the evils of capitalism are so patent, 
tliose of communism and fascism are easily to be found 
out on examination and disousrsion. Each of tlrem is 
an extreme view of life, and each fails to see life 
ateadily and see it whole. The lack of balance in all 
of them is almost surprising and may bo only explained 
its due to the necessity, almost inevitable, of showing 
us the excellence of harmony in life. Such a harmony 
is tdirght above all in the ideal of Iffe presented in 
tlic Institrrtes of Manu, a critical study of which is 
sure to prove beneficial to all thinkers on state and 
society. Manu has promded for four classes of men 
ut the state, in accordance with four primary functions 
of life— thinking, acting, desire and work. Bnilrmins, 
ICshatriyas, Vais>-as and Sudras are thus more or less 
to be found always in every society and instead of 
heriocally attempting to level all class distinctions we 
should rather try to admit to ourselves the existence 
of tliese four classes—and see that each arrogates to 
itself nothing but its own functions. Thus the earthly 
emoluments are generallly fixed for each and the State 
is to manage its expenses from one tax, the income- 
tax, generously levied on all classes, specially the Vaisyas 
who increase the wealth of the State. It is no^-er a 
case of Brahmanism as is generally and nonetheless 
erroneously the idea, but a State in which the four 
classes are nicely balanced against one another, i^tire- 
ment after fifty ■will qualify for work as a legislator, 
disinterestedly seeking the good of the society. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das has the courage of his convic- 
tion, and hM learning and sholarship as well as the 
general sanity of his outlook commands respectful 
attention from his readers. But one feels tempted to 
exclaim in Dr. Dos’s own words: “Even leas fine 
but strong new clothing is better than the most splendid 
md garments if they have become irreparably tattered." 
Of course, he wants us to fix our attention only on 
the main principle.? on which Manu bases hia code; 
and so far he is quite justified. Difference, often veiy 
Wide, there must be bcfweoa our eagle of visioa ftQd 
liis; but when ail is said and done, modem thinkers on 
state and socie^ — at least Uie commonsense man in 
the street— will lose nothing and gain much fay shutting 
up tiieir Marx, Engels, Lenin and Mussolini for the 
time being and stinging the dusty Institutes of old 
Manu jwt for a while. And for this incentive let us 
thank Dr. Das. 


P. R. Sen 
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A RECOVERY PLAN FOR BENGAL: By S. C. 
j\Tiltcr, B-Sc. {London), MJj.C. Demy Svo., C9$4-Kdi, 
cloth gill, with a map in o back cover pouch. 

Economic Planning has latterly become first-class 
news copy all over the world. The idea of so arrang- 
ing and utilizing the natural and human resources of 
a nation as would yield the maximum usefulness to 
^ nationals, was first boomed in the twentieth century 
6y the Russians as an original economic invention. 
Many other nations adopted the cult of Planning ^ter 
the Russian Five-Year Plan got going. 

History, hower-er, does not give credit to Russia 
for this innoi'ation. Planning has been done by many 
nations at different stages of their liiatory for one 
purpose or another. Jini^n, for instance, put through 
ft soheine of planning, with phenomenal success, in the 
nineteenth century, and changed over from her own 
JTie^eval erustance into full modern and Western 
iifttionalian. It i^ hower cr, not my intention to eom- 
with Gocplan in this connection. 

Economic Planning is a very necessary thing in 
.1 nations economic life. The economic machine, if 
ljuilt up haphazardly and run without a plan, breaks 
down easily result in waste and causes gieat suffering 
J-® „ ® .workers of a nation. The present world-wide 
Mr ^ example of planless economy. 

Mr. Mitter has done exhaustive labom- to present 
readers a detailed picture of Bengal’s econo- 

f I? ®“eeest means whereby it can attain 

the f^ullest vitality and productive power. In agidoul- 
tackled the problem of every crop.^How 
manufactimed and 
tkese should be done 
The side lines of agriculture, e.g., orcharding vottetahle 
gardening, dairy and poulti^ faiWgToi^nrfodder 
■ind’ fn*Hebt * overlooked. Irrigation, agnwltural finMce 
and indobtedneas and co-operation have reoeivedXdr 
pioper sliare of attention. Pisci-culture has received a 
nS'S tave bJn divided 

industries ^nd bfi“^H iadustries, sm^ 

Ashokb Chattebjbe 

LONgON;S HEART-PROBE AND BRITAIN’S 
DESTINY ; By Aynbe M. Edun. London. Arthur H 
Btockwell, Ltd. $0, Ludgate Hill, E. C. i. Price 61- net. 
Pp. vu-i-818. 

The author, who is an Indian hailing from British 
Guiana, went on a visit to England a few years ago. 
He tried to observe English life with a critical eye, and 
came to the conclusion that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong about her social and economic organiza- 
tion, which has to be set right before England can, 
once more, regain her position of cultural leadership 
in the world. He is optimistic enough to believe that 
such is her destiny, if she takes to the right path. 

The author's observations on the condition of 
London’s poorer population will be an eye-opener to 
many. His style is free and easy; but as there are 
frequent lapses into superficiality and a readines to 


iphilosophize, it takes away materially from the original 
charm of the book. 

THE SHASTRA9 ON UNTOUCHABILITY: By 
V. O. Desat, with a joreword by M. K. Gandhi, 
Harijansevaksangha, Nainilal. Price 1 anna 3 pica. 
Pp. H- 

This booklet of 24 pages contains a resume of the 
original in Marathi of Mahamakopadhyaya Shridhar- 
sliaslri Patliak of Dhuiia. It contains numerous quota- 
tions from various scriptures proving that untouch- 
ability as practised today, has no support in the 
Shaetras. The quotations are very significant, but the 
chapter and verse of each has, unfortunately, not been 
given in every case. As Mahatma Gandhi says, No 
anti-tintouchability worker should be without this 
booklet, for it will enable him to combat all the 
orthodox argument in so fat as it has any connection 
with Hindu Scriptures." 

Nibmal Kumar Bose 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHEDABHBDAr By 
P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A. Published by Srinivasa 
Varadachari & Co., 190, Mount Road, Madras. 
Pp. 366. Price Rs. 6/-. 

This is an exposition of the philosophy of 
Bkaskara—“n more or less neglected side of Ve^^ta.” 
as Prof. Radhokrislinan puts it. But the title of the 
book ie somewhat misleading, for Bhaskara’a is not the 
only School of Bhedabheda (or difference — non-differ- 
enccL Nimbarka also held the same view and was 
probably better known as an exponent of this view. 

We have it on the autliority of Prof. Radha- 
krishnan that, as an exposition of Bhaskara, the author’s 
work is " very competent and careful." In some of the 
chapters, however, we have little more than a compila- 
tion of others’ opinions. To take one example at 
random, m chapter X, the author only presents us 
with a series of quotations from different writers holding 
conflicting views about Spinoza’s astern, and attempts 
nothing beyond this. 

There is an index and an almost equally long list 
of errata at the end of the book. 

U. C. Bhattachabjbb 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 1930, Bangalore. 1934, Pp. 1-305; 
plates I-XXIV. 

This is the second volume of the new series of the 
Annual Report of the Afysore Arc/iaeofopicaf Depart- 
ment, inauKirated by the present Director. Dr. M. H. 
Krishna. Dr. Kri^a Has already established a 
reputation as one of the most distinguished of India’s 
younger archaeologists^ and under lus able guidance, 
the State of Mysore is gradually creating an enviable 
record. The piesent work consists of five parts, 
I Administrative, H Monuments, III Numismatics, 
IV Manuscripts, V IiiBcriptionB._ Parts II and V are 
sub-divided into sections according to the provenance 
of the monuments and inscriptions. The volume also 
contains twenty-four iOustrations, a list of inscriptions 
arranged accoiding to the dynasties and dates, three 
appendices and an ‘ Index ’ ail bearing eloquent 
testimony to the care for details that characterizes all 
the works of Dr. Krishna, In the year under review, 
excavations were continued at the now famous sits of 
Chandravalli, where thousands of antiquities were 
recovered. Trial excavations carried out at Brahms^iri, 
t^t is the site near the Asokan inscriptions at 
Siddapura, revealed evidences of occupation of the site 
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from the fifth milleimium B.C. to the Chalukyaa times. 
^ the learMd explorer’s conclusions on the results of 
the excavations are tentative, it would be uncliavilable 
to discuss them m detail. The results of further 
excavations will be awaited with interest. Trial 
trenches were also dug at a place called Kittur and 
J^ulted la the discovery of brick structures, confirm inir 
ujerehy the theory that the site contains the ruins of 
Kirttipura the capital of the ancient kingdom of 

Part n is devoted to a consideration of 
vanous monuments. The moat important section of 
^is part 13 the account of the magnificent temiiles ot 
Halebid, the ancient Dorasamudra. The account is 
accompanied by a sketch map of the place. At first 
we fctl u general description of the Hovsalesvara 
temple, and a bnp.f historical account. Then follows 
two out of thirty-five heads under which the monu- 
ments are propi^d to be studied by the Director; the 
r^t had to be left out for want of space. Two plans 
ot the great temple together with several well-selected 
plates facihtate the study of one of the most ornate 
structures of southern India. In part IV a very useful 
summary of a Kpnada manuscript named Hydcrnamah, 
bang a biography of Hyder Ali written by a Hindu 
o^er of his lias been publislied. Part V is dovoled to 
text, translation, transliteration and notes of various 
imsonptions collected during the year under review. 

A, C. B.^NEnjx 

OR INSPIRATIONAL PASSAGES 
FROM UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 
.^DHJlbbES : By Muransharan Mavgalik of the 
l^ovinciai Educational Ser vice; LecluTer in English, the 
Iraining College, Agra; sometime State Scholar for 
sludmng West^ Methods of Education; formerly 
ffeadmester Government High School Nainilal 
/orewonf By Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Vice- 
ChancelioT, Andhra Umverdly. Published by The 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, I9S4. P. m. 

The sub-title of this admirable compilation is 
certa^ open to objection as the compiler himself has 
anticipated m the preface, for, if he has spared no pains 
to s^ect those speeches and part of speeches which arc 
inspu^tional, the number of speeches keyed to a lav 
lower level la not smaJl. But of course, they are all 
^jmulatmg Md thoudit-provoking; and the author 
deserves gratitude and admiration for his novel con- 
ception and choice selection. The speeches not only 
come from such eminent thinkers, philosopher and 
wholare ^ Dr- Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Sir J, C. Bo.se, 
&r Ashuto^ Mookerji, Sir 8. Radhakriiman and otliers 
specimens of the best and noblest 
1"'®“ utterance to. The book will 
students, pubUcists, and general 
book-lovers as a store-house of inspirational and 
stoulatmg passages and also as containing a valuable 
record of different outlooks of so many different great 
men on education and life. “ 

The printing and get-up of the book are good. 

B. Chaothubi 

. LAW OF HEARSAY EVIDENCE ; By Ugar 
Sain Jam, LLB, “ 

A oi-ude attempt to explain philosophically the Law 
and Theory of Evidence, especially hearsay evidence. 

. THE LAW AND PROCEDURE OF MEETINGS 
IN INDIA ; By Sokrab R. Davar. Pp. XXX^SSS. 
Oxford Univerrsity Press. Price Rs. 0, 

As Mr. Justice Wadia of the Bombay High Court 
observes in the foreword, “the book is a ureful com- 


pendium of the priuciples of law and the rules of 
pioceduro relating to moefinga.” The book is full of 
information on tlie subjects dealt with — and the 
information is botli theoreficnl and practical; it is not 
enougli to know how meetings have been or can be 
conducted, unless one also learns how best lie himself 
cun conduct o. meeting. Tlio book has boon dirided 
into 3 parts; Part I dealing witli company meetings. 
Part ir dealing with Public meetings and Part III 
dealing with Clubs, societies and trade unions etc.; and 
it deals with the whole law relating to diflerent types 
of meetings from an Indianizcd standpoint. It will be 
found to be a-s useful to a busy lawyer as to the 
comp.nuy secretary. Wc have got one suggestion to 
malce, which we tliink will enhance the usefulness of 
the book to tlio Lawyers of proi'inces other than 
Bombaj', namely in the Table of Cases to give ali the 
references, where tiie .same case happens to be r^orted 
in more than one law report, and in the case of older 
Englisli doci.sions to gii-e the corresiionding references 
to Englisli-Rcports or Revised Reports. 

J. M. Datta 

S.4NSKR1T 

J. V AJASANEYI PRATISAKHYA OF 
KATYAYANA I\TTH THE COMMENTARIES OP 
UVATA AND ANANTABHATTA, edited by V. 
\ oikalarama Shurnia, Pormeiiy Fellow in Sansknl, 
University of Madras. 

2. THE R1GVEDABI1ASYA OF SKAND.A- 
SVAMIN. {First Aslaka). Edited by C. Kwihaii 
Raja, DPkil {Oxon.) Reader in Sanskrit, 

University of Madras. 

We have received these two important books from 
the University ot Madi'as, which are included in its 
series as Nos. 5 and 8. 

The Vujasaneyi Pratisakhya with the commentary 
of Uvata lias already undergone at least three editions. 
Yet, there was a necessity of another edition. The 
present edition, wliich is neatly executed, is therefore 
welcome, But it leaves much to be desired. Its 
sjiecial feature is that it supplies us with a commentary 
which is published for the first time. It generally 
follows Uvata, and as such has not mucli independence 
or special importance excepting some cases where 
difference in readings throws some light on the text. 
The glaring defect of the edition is that references to 
examjiles from the Samhita are not given, nor are 
accents shown on the words, even where they are 
absolutely necessary. It could very easily be done, 
and in fact it is done in the iirevious editions. Another 
defect of the edition is that there are many mis prints. 

Even a few years back it was generally believed 
that Sayana’s bkosya was the only bhasya on the 
Rigi'eda. But within about a decade it has been 
discovered from tlie recent researches of a few 
scholars of the country that there are many com- 
mentaries and Sayana was not the earliest commentators 
of the Rigveda. One of those scholars is Dr. Raja of 
the University of Madras. In some of the sessions oi 
the All-India Oriental Conference he told us of his 
researches on the discoveiy of commentaries and tlie 
commentators other than Sayana, such os Madhava, 
Skandast’amin, Udgitha, etc. According to the same 
scholar there al'e at least four Madhavas who wrote 
commentaries, three of them on the Rigveda and one 
on die Samaveda. 

For the present we have received from Mm in tha 
volume before us a part of Skandasvamin's commentary 
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on the Rigveda. It comprises only the first Aslaka 
(I 1 — 121) of the book. The MS. of the whole of 
tlie commentary is not yet available. But fragment 
of some subsequent portions we found and Dr. Raja 
is preparing an edition. 

The first adhyaya of the work is already published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, but, as will be 
evident from a comparison, there is a marked difference 
between the two texts. 

Sknndasvamin’s commentary is not so elaborate or 
extensive as that of Sayana. Yet, sometimes it is very 
helpful and criticizes Yaska and even the author of the 
Paiia, text finding fault with them, and in some cases 
he seems to be justified. 

As a commentator of the Ninkla Skandasvamin 
has been made well known by Dr. Lakhmansarup’s pub- 
lication of his commentary (Skandasvarain-Mihesvara) 
60 far as has been available. And, it is now through 
Pandit Sambasiva Sastii of the Tri\’andrum Sanskrit 
Series and ^ecially Dr. Raja, who is preparing also a 
comprehensive study of his works, he will be well 
known also as a commentator of the Rigveda. 

The usefulness of the book is marred by tire great 
number of misprints, some of which are not noticed in 
the List of Corrections. We wish tire get-up had been 
better. 

VmHUSHEKHABA BHATTACHAIirA 


GUJARATI 

BUDDHA CHARITA: By Norsing Rao B. 
Divatea, BA., CB. (.Reid.). Pnnled al the Gujarati 
Printing Press, Bombay. Pp. 1S8 : Cloth bound with 
coloured plates. Price Rs. S-O-O (1934). 

Episodes from the Light of Asia: This is how the 
author describes this collection of poems on incidents 
in the life of Buddha. Sir Edwin Arnold's Light of 
Asia is a classic on the subject in English. Its charnr 
as a piece of poetry is inimitable. The pleasure it 
gives is ethereal. Shall we soy that the present collec- 
tion contains verses — which though translations from 
Arnold’s poems — in no way fall short of all that is good 
and charming — uplifting— in Arnold’s own work. The 
spirit has been so well imbibed and the inspiration so 
well caught, that one could hwdly realize that it 
was a translation and not an original work, but for the 
author telling us so. He has in order to complete the 
chain of episodes in Buddha’s life till his return back 
to his home, incorporated in the collection n fine poem 
of another poet — the late Botadkar — and thus showed 
an appreciation— by considering him fit to sit with him 
—which is at once unique, and generous. The notes 
given at the end are scholarly and betray a deep study 
of the subject. _ The structure of the verses is of the 
old type of Gujarati poetry, and the poet’s facile pen 
is at home both with the new and the old phase of 
OUT vei'se literature. We welcome this vsduable addition 
to Gujarati literatmn. 

.... YAKT.4. BANG : By Muni Maharaj Shri Vidya 
Vijayji. Printed at the Lohana Mitra Steam Printing 
Press, Baroda. Paper cover. Pp. ill. Price Re. 0-10-0 
(1SS4). 

The Muni Maharaj in this small book has given 
piactioal hinte to one who aspires to become a speaker. 
The suggestions are based on his own experience 


implemented with opinions and directions gathered from 
oltl and now books on the subject. Each chapter has 
got at the end a summary of the lessons imparted in 
it, and this is the most useful part of the book. Anyone 
who is inclined to follow these hints will soon realise 
how useful they are, because of their simplicity. There 
is nothing complex or difficult about them. 

GUJARAT NI LAGNA VYAVASTHA ANE 
KUTUMB SAMSTHA : By Mrs. Sarojini Mehta, 
MA. Published by Ike Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Ahmcdabad. Pp. 363. Paper cover. Price Re. 1-0-0 
(1934). 

Tlii.s book which describes the modes of marriage 
in vogue in Gujarat and the structure of the family l3e 
in the province, was in its origin a thesis written by 
Mrs. Melita which brought her — her M.A. de^e. ti 
order to make lier research as complete as possible, she 
took the trouble of visiting several villages to get her 
information fust hand; and the result is a history and 
a storehouse of accuiate statements throwing an 
amount of light on the subject, on the basis of which 
an anthropologist can work, as well as a sociologist. It 
was necessarily written in English but the translation 
imder notice is if anything better, inasmuch as the 
writer was at liome in developing her subject in her 
own. mother-tongue. 

K. M. J. 

ENGLISH-KANARESE 

SAYINGS OP BASAVANNA : By M. Venkatesk 
lyengcT, M.A., Punblishers\ Veeraskaiva Taruna 
Sangha, Qadag. Price As. 4- 

While we know so much of continental literature 
of ^rope, our knowledge of the literatures of out 
neighbours, e.g., of the different vernaculars of India 
-^-e^ecially of the Dravidian languages — is very 
limited. So every attempt that is made to popularize 
and spread the contents of these literatures among 
the people at large must needs be highly appreciated. 
The Kanarese people are therefore to oe congratulated 
for their efforts in bringing to the notice of the world 
the literary output of the Kannada people — old and 
modem. Of the work done in this direction by them 
as well as by others mention may be made of the 
following. The History of Kanarese Literature by 
Rice is a very useful publication. Mr. Naiasimha- 
chaiya has brought together much interesting and 
important information regarding Kanarese literature in 
his Lives of the Kanarese Poets. The Quarterly 
Journal oj the Kannada Literary Society mves along 
with every number a brief sununaiy in English of 
the articles published in it. The book imder review 
contains the text and translation of a selected number 
of the thought-provoking sayings of Bsaava (12th 
century), tlie famous reformer of the Veerashaiva sect. 
These sayings would be read with interest and profit 
even to this day. These are accompanied by short but 
useful introductory and explanatory remarks which 
help the reader in easily grasping the significance of 
these enigmatic sayings. The reading public would 
feel indebted to Mr. ^engar for brining to their 
doors this treasure of £annada literature in such a 
handy volume and at so cheap a price. 

Chintaharan Chasravarti 



DR. SIR BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 

A SHORT TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE AND ADMIRATION 
By Sir lilCHAEL E, SADLER 


May one of his pupils (for pupil I was during he was to me, anrl I bless his name. There are 
the years 1917-19 and shall always revere him streets and lanes in Calcutta, there are paths 
as one of my Gurus) express in a few words and teiTace.s in Darjeeling, which were the 
love and admiration for Dr. Brajeuch'a Nath Ijackground of our talks. And, as if I were 
Seal, and gratitude, which grows with the years, still in Bengal, I ran see what I saw then and 
for his guidance in my thought and for what he hear once move what I then heard, 
taught me during many long and intimate dis- In se\’eral volurac.s of the Report of the 
cussions about education and about the needs Calcutta Unii’ersitj' Commission, and notably 
and genius of India. in volumes 7, 9, 10 and 12, there are writings 



Dr. Brajendia Nath Seal Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 


He was, indeed, guide, philosopher and 
friend to me. More than fifteen years have 
passed since we last met in the flesh. But 
the feeling of his presence is still strong in my 
mind. So close was the friendship which lie 
allowed to gi'ow up between us, that I can still 
turn to him as if I were at his side and can 
hear the kindly tone of his voice. Guru indeed 


from the pen of Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal which 
are of permanent I'alue and will, I hope, be 
reprinted (at least in part) in any future issue 
of his works. A report, like that of the 
Calcutta University Commission, may wear the 
look of a Mausoleum. But it is really an 
Arsenal. Much, written sixteen years ago by 
Indian statesmen, scholars and philosophers, is 
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published in these volumes, especially in the 
volumes containing the Evidence and Documents 
wliioh has not lost its force through the lapse 
of years. The historian will in future turn to 
many pages of these volumes for precious 
materials contributed by Indian scholars and 
publicists who had deep knowledge of India’s 
needs and faith in India’s future. And among 
the documents to which he will turn with eager 
attention, are tlie replies to several of the Com- 
mittee’s questions, wi-itten by Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal. 

The linguistic skill which many Indian 
scholars show in their command of the English 
Language is deeply admired. This power of 
speaking or writing in, a language not his own. 


Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal possesses in a "high 
degree. But even more remarkable than his 
command of the English vocabulary is the fact 
that, in English, he writes a style of his own. 
His English has the distinction of his jier- 
sonality. When you read one of the most 
characteristic sentences in an essay witten by* 
him in English, you say to yourself That is 
written by Dr. Seal and no one else but Dr. Seal 
could have written it.” Every word, as well as 
the_ cast of thought which determined the 
choice and order of his words bears the authentic 
mark of his personality. 

That personality we honour and love. Wc 
salute him wdth re^’erence and gratitude. 

December 4, 1935. 


GIRIJABHUSAN MOOKERJEE 

A LONG-FORGOTTEN CONGRESS ORGANISER 
By SATYA JIBAN MOOKERJEE 


India is just going to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versai’y of the Indian National Congress. An 
authentic history of its birth and gradual pro- 
gress will, no doubt, be re-compiled by experts 
under the auspices of this Jubilee Celebration. 
But there is every chance of missing facts in the 
compilation of history of such an old and 
important Institution as this, unless they are 
supplied by men who knew them. The poet 
justly said — 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 

This is truly applicable to the short life of 
the late Babu Girijabhusan Mookerjee, a long- 
forgotten Congress organiser. Babu Girija- 
bhusan’s activities in the field of Congi'ess 
lasted only for a brief period of two years, 
when he was carried off by the cruel hand of 
death. Among the three Bengali delegates 
who took part in the deliberations of the first 
Indian National Congress held in Bombay in 
the year 1885, Girijabhusan Babu was one. 
The other two gentlemen, namely, the late 
Mr. W, C. Bonnerjee, the then President-elect 
and the late Babu Narendra Nath Sen of the 
Indian Mirror, had been blessed with their long 
lives to become famous for their future activi- 
ties towards the political freedom of their 
motherland, but Girijabhusan was cut off in 
the prime of life at the age of 38, 


Girijabhusan’s brief life as depicted by the 
then contemporary newspapers has been 
culled in the following extracts: — 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika said on 20th 
Oct., 1887, 

“The news gf ihe death of Balm Girijabhusan 
Mookerjee of this citv has come upon us like a 
thunderbolt. . . . Hig untimely death . . . is a 
personal loss to ns and a loss to the country. He 
was a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity .. . obtained the Prem Chand Roy Chanel 
studentship in 1872. . , , He declined the very kind 
offer of a Deputy Magistrateship by Sir George 
Campbell, as he intended to join the fcai. ... He 
was a member of the Asiatic Society, did very useful 
work on the Board of Directors of the Hindu Family 
Anunity Fund, was a very hard-working member of 
the Central Text Book Committee, and the Indian 
Association, He worked very hard for the National 
Congress at its sittings both at Bombay (188S) and 
Calcutta (1886) aud took part in the deliberations 
of the Press Association which was organized on the 
occasion of the Imperial Assemblage at Dellii. Before 
joining the High Court he was for over 8 months a 
touring political missionary and with indefatigable 
zeal and earnestness moved from town to town and 
village to village throughout Bengtd, preparing the 
minds of the educated classes for political reform. 
The privations and hardships of the journey seem to 
have impaired his health. He was a patient, earnest, 
but silent worker, and disliked nothing so much as 
fuss or noise. He was for many years the Chief 
Editor of the Nababibhakar in its palmy daya, and 
was remarkable for a liberality of views and a spirit 
of strict impartiality.” 
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The Indian Minor of 18tli October, 1887. 

said, 

“ He was one of the foremost workinti memliers of 
the Bengal National League, and laboured much in 
connection with the Indian National Congress held 
in Calcutta last year. The success of the Congress 
was in no small measure due to his ellorl?. He 
indentified himself lately with many national move- 
ments, and his losa is an irreparable one.” 

The vernacular paper Bangabasi of the 
6th Kartik, 1294 B.E., said; — 

“ Owing to the fall of the ‘ Somaprokash ’ on account 
of Act 9, Girijabhusan Babn started tlie Nababibhakar. 
Under his care and direct sopervision Nababibhakar 
had a wide circulation and secured a very high 
place among the then contemporary vernacular news- 
papers. . . . Girija Babu was deputed liy the Indian 
League to educate the minds of the people for politi- 
cal reform and his zeal was such that he almost 
had to give up his practice as a Vakil of the Calcutta 
Higlt Court in order to fulfil his duty of a political 
missionary and slowly and unostentatiously he carried 
out his schemes willi much success.” 

Sir Bepin Krishna Bose of Nagpur in his 
' Stray Thoughts on some Incidents in my 
Lije’ (p. 174) has written. 


■■ Tlie first Congress liad heeii lield at Bombay in 
the year previous. It.s next sitting was announced 
to he lieid at Calcutta in December. 1886. Girija- 
bhiisnn Slookerjee. who was my College friend, was 
one ol its Secretaries and organisers. ... In those 
ilays it needed no small courage to take part in 
political movements in our Province. The Congress, 
jii.sl then brought into existence, was looked upon 
with tUslincI disfavour by the official hierarchy. . . . 
Girijabliiisan was carried off by tlie cruel hand _oI 
death and my native country (Bengal) lost him 
one of the brilliant young men and a selfless worker. 

Sir Alfred Croft, the then Director of 
Public Instruction, wrote in a letter dated the 
14th -June, 1889 to the Government, 

“ Nor should f pass over in silence the names of 
tliose members whose loss we liave to deplore, namely, 
. . . Babu Girijabliusan Mookerjee, M.A.. B.t, whose 
work in the committee until they were removed by 
tlie hand of deatli was of the highest value and 
importance. ...” 

The histoiy of the Congress will remain 
incomplete, if the name of such a martyr is 
not included, who almost succumbed to the 
privations and hardships of his journeys of a 
political missionaiy in October, 1887, just 
before the sitting of the third Indian Congress. 


THE mDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

THE STORY OF ITS FOUNDATION 
By BHUPENDRA LAL DUTT 


Tun Indian National Congress completes its 
fiftieth year on the 28th December, 1935. 
Little do the present-day relations between the 
Goveniment and the Congress suggest that the 
latter was brought into being nith the blessings 
of the former. But fifty years ago this did 
ha])pen. To a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Allen Octavius Hume, belongs 
the credit of inaugurating this All- India organi- 
zation. But his original idea was to have an 
annual gathering of the leading men of India 
' for the discussion of social and other non- 
Ijolitical problems affecting India,’ and it was 
reserved for the British Sovereign’s representa- 
tiy'e and liighest executive officer in India, Lord 
Dufferin, Viceroy and Governor-General 1884- 
1888, to suggest that the annual gathering 
should discuss the administration and give 
expression to the giievances of the people. To 
many of us today it api^ears to be a puzzle 
that, of all persons, the head of the adminis- 
tration had a hand in the ushering in of g body 


of critics. But Lord Dufferin was a statesman 
of no mean order and we may rest assured that 
the situation at the time demanded such a 
course. 

The Indian National Congress cannot claim 
to be the first political organization in India. 
India is a big country and it comprised within 
its geograjihical boundary States of diiierent 
s’ze status and importance, grading from the 
vast Mughal Empire to the small village princi- 
pality, and the British sovereignty is not the 
result of a single move on a single day. From 
the accjuisition of the Dewani of Bengal, a 
minor sliare in the civil administration of a 
frontier province of the Mughal Empire, by a 
company of British traders to the proclamation 
of a British Soverei^ as the Kaiser-i-Hind is 
no short story. During this long period cover- 
ing more than a centuiy there was no deartli 
of criticism of British administration in India 
but there was no method, no system, everyone 
bad his own way. If Maharaja Nanda Kumar, 
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Minister of the Nazim of Bengal, looked to the 
British Parliament for redress long before that 
august body dreamt of claiming any sovereign 
right over an inch of Indian soil, the illiterate 
indigo cultivators practised non-co-operation in 
their own crude way many years before the 
gospel of this new faith was expounded by the 
saint of Savannati. Indeed a new institution 



A. 0. Hume 


develojjed in India in the Press, and the Govern- 
ment felt disturbed so much so that from 1799 
to 1834 it was placed under strict censorship. 
During the short administration of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe the Press regained its freedom and 
it lost no time in zealously taking upon itself 
the responsible task of imparting political 
education to the people of the land. The 
preaching of the Press was not lost upon the 
country. In course of twenty years a political 
body was established in Calcutta. The Zamin- 
ders always claim to be the leaders of public 


oi)inion and they were the first to organize. 
The British Indian Association was started in 
1851 under the inspiration of Ram Gopal Ghose, 
Harish Chandra Mukherjee and Rajendra Lain 
hlitra and others. It would be an insult te 
the memory of Kristo Das Pal if it is not grate- 
fully acknowledged here that, ‘though mouth- 
piece of the landholders, this Association never 
failed to champion public interest of the people 
when called upon to do so.’ 

In less than a quarter of a century a new 
dynamic force entered the arena of politics in 
India and it was at once discovered that the 
British Indian Association could not go the whole 
length. Surendra Nath Banerjee desired to 
remain a member of the Indian Civil Service 
but fate ordained otherwise. Providence placed 
him in close touch with the students of Bengal 
and lie was not slow to take full advantage 
of the situation. ' ‘ The political advancement of 
the country,’ thought he, ‘ must depend upon 
the creation among our young men of a genuine, 
sober and rational interest in public affairs. 
The beginnings of public life must be implanted 
in them.’ And Students’ Association was estab- 
lished in 1875 with Ananda Mohan Bose as 
President. The elders thought that yoimg 
Surendra Nath wa3_ playing with fire, while he 
thought that educational and political work was 
interlinked. 

Surendra Nath could not be satisfied with 
the Students' Association alone, — he required a 
wider field of activity. He felt that an associa- 
tion to represent the views of the educated 
middle class was a desideratum. Says he; 

There was indeed the British Indian Association 
which, under the guidance of llie great Kristo Das 
Pal, who was then Secretary, valiantly upheld the 
popular interests when necessary; but it was essenti^ly 
and by its creed an Association of land-holders. Nor 
did an active political agitation, or the creation of 
public opinion by direct appeala to the people, form 
a part of its recognized programme, There was thus 
the clear need for another Political Association on 
more democratic basis 

That the British Indian Association was 
not quite sufficient to help the nation in its 
forward march to political advancement was 
admitted on all hands. Pandit Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar and Dwaraka Nath Mitter contern- 
plated to establish an association, but were 
unsuccessful. Sishir Kumar Ghose and Dr. 
Sarabhu Chandra Mukherjee started the 
India League. It is not for us to discuss why 
Surendra Nath did not join hands with Sishir 
Kumar. He and Ananda Mohan Bose estab- 
lished an association of their own in July, 1876. 
Smendra Nath exhibited wonderful control over 
his mind on the occasion when be attended the 
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inanKuration mpctinft under the sliadow of a 
great bereavement, Ins son having died tliat 
very morning. Surendra Nath kept himself in 
the background, he was neither the President 
nor the Secretary, but worked zealously for the 
Association wdth the following programme 
before him: 

fll the creation of a strong body of 
public opinion in the country, 

(2) the unification of the Indian races 
and peoitles upon the basis of com- 
mon political interests and aspira- 
tion.s. 

(31 the promotions of friendly feelings 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and 

(4) the inclusion of the masses in the 
grciit public mo^'ements of the day. 

This Indian Association may very well 
claim to be the Britisli Majesty’s Permanent 
Opposition, thougli Lord Dufferin reseiwed this 
appellation for the body to come under his 
benign blessing. This Association was the first 
to offer, as we shall see. organized opposition 
to the British Majesty’s Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment in India. Bold expression of public 
opinion there was, but want of organization 
makes such boldness look audacious. The year 
1876, the year in which this Association was 
started, witnessed such a tragedy. The erec- 
tion of a memorial in honour of a departing 
^'iceroy is a time-honoured custom and when 
Lord Northbrook was leaving India, a meeting 
under the presidency of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was held in the Town Hall 
to consider the erection of such a memorial. 
Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee, a moving 
spirit of the newly-founded India League, came 
to the meeting with nine others, mostly of the 
League, and Mr. Mailic, their spokesman, but 
not a member of the League, gave notice of 
an amendment which was nothing short of a 
vote of censure upon the outgoing Viceroy. The 
whole meeting was ' thunderstruck ’ and Dr. 
K, M. Banerji, the President of the League, in 
ids anxiousness to make himself ‘ clear ’ before 
the Lieutenani-Governor, came with the pro- 
posal tliat votes be taken whether the amend- 
ment slioukl at all be allowed to be considered. 
The inevitable followed. Dr. Mukherjee’s band, 
file ‘Tmmortal ten,’ as Kristo Das called them, 
a, lone voting in favour of considering the 
amendment. Loud was the condemnation 
hurled upon their lieads, Keshub Chandra Sen 
leading and the Hiiidu Patriot. Indian Mirror, 
The Bengalee following. The Statesman could 
-ve to eye with them and remarked: 


Tile meeting liad a dear right lo determine wlicllicr 
it would listen and whether not; but the Chairman 
(Might not to have refused to put the amendment. . . . 
The Babu should have been allowed to offer the 
amendment, and any others he had to propose, hut 
the meeting had a full right to decline to hear him 
to speak thereto. We notice the matter since it may 
he useful to our young Republic la know the rule of 
such matters. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika, which was at 
this time edited by Babu Sishir Kumar Ghose, 
another moving spirit of the League, blamed 
Mr. Mukherjee, not because lie raised a dis- 
cordant note but because he did not take suffi- 
cient care to make the tone loud enough not 
tc be ignored: 

It has been said that Rabu Sambhu Chandra is ol 
the bottom of this movement. If it is so, he has no 

reason to be ashamed of it He should not 

have gone there, or if he had gone there at all he 
should have gone with sufficient force to carry liis 
point. Tn this Nineteenth Century, men are not 
judged by their motives, but success, and so the 
poet says: 

Treason never succeeds, and for this reason. 

If it succeeds, who dares to call it treason? 

But look to the other side of the question. This 
is the fost time in the annals of important public 
meetings in this country, that ten men are found 
conscientious and energetic enough to- oppose a 
movement- . . . There was the sure prospect of a 
defeat and no prosprcl of reward, but yet inspile of 
all, amidst hisses of many, they boldly fronted the 
Licuienant-Gcvernor liimself to press their views upon 
the public. We only wish there were many such 
lens in our country. The political significance of the 
action of the ten can scarcely he over-rated. 

It is no wonder that the India League 
with K. M. Banerji as President and Sishir 
Kumar Ghosh and Sarabu Chandra Mukherjee 
as members could not stay on for long. 
But let us see how Surendra Nath organ- 
ized. Within a veiy short span of time 
the Indian Association was called upon to 
justify its existence and it did not lag 
behind. Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for 
India, ordered the reduction of the age-limit, 
from 21 to 19 years, for the open competitive 
examination for the Civil Service. The Indian 
Association ‘took up the challenge. The 
attempt in England to exclude Surendra Nath 
from entering the sein'ice even though he was 
successful in the examination, on the question 
of age and tliat ' for an insignificant lapse on 
his ])art he was hounded out of the service,’ 
were still fresh in the memory of eveiy public 
man. That was indeed a personal affair, and 
might be cast aside, but here was an attempt, 
‘ a deleberate attempt to blast the prospects of 
the Indian Candidates.’ Tlie Indian Association 
at once began to work for an All-India move- 
ment and Surendra Nath was elected ' Special 
Delegate ’ to visit the important places of 
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Nationalism. However, thanks to the munifi- 
cence of Maharani Swaniamoyee, well known 
as ‘ Lady Bountiful,’ of Cossiinbazar, the Indian 
Association managed to send a deputation to 


India to organize an all-India memorial to 
be submitted to Pai-liainent. So devotedly did 
Surendra Nath work that Sir Henry Cotton 
wrote in his iVcm India-. 

The Bengalee Babus now rule public opinion from 
Pesliawar to Cliiltagong; and, ailnougli the natives oi 
Norlli-Western India are immeasurably behind those 
oi Bengal in education and in their sense of political 
independence, they are gradually becoming as ameii- 
ahie as their brethren of the lower provinces, to 
intellectual control and guidance. A quarter o£ a 
century ago there was no trace of this; the idea of 
any Bengalee influence in the Punjab would have 
been a conception incredible to Lord Lawrence, to a 
Montgomery, to a MacLeod; yet it is the case that 
during the past years the tour of a Bengalee lecturer, 
lecturing in English in Upper India, assumed the 
character of a triumphal progress; and at tlie present 
moment the name of Surendra Nath Banerjee excites 
as much enthusiasm among the rising generation of 
Multan as in Dacca. 

Sir Henry has greatly underrated the work 
by taMug it as triumph for Surendra Natli 
jiersonally and of Bengal provincially. It is 
the heBinnina of the all-India conception _ot 


jingianct in lo/o, auu oiiuujvo vu unc 
gilt of Lai hloltan Ghose • the deputation . . . 
was attended with an unexpected measui'e of 
success.' _ ,, . 

The year 1877 opened witli the great Delhi 
Durbar when Victoria, Queen of England and 
of India too since 1858, was declared Einpre® 
of India. The Press was invited and young 
Surendra Nath was there as representative of 
the Hindu Patriot. He was not the person to 
let an opportunity slip, and organized, nay, led, 
a deputation to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
press representatives assembled there. But 
this did not improve the situation, The Verna- 
cular Press Act was on the Statute book in 
April 1878. It ‘ came as a bolt from the blue,’ 
' it was passed the very day it was introduced.’ 
Not a single dissentient voice was raised 
in the Council Cliamber, Mahai’aja Jatindra 
Mohun Tagore of the British India Association 
voting for it. Indeed the Hindu Patriot wrote 
against it ' but not with the waimth that usually 
characterized its patriotic utterances.’ Siu'en- 
^a Nath again conducted an agitation which 
‘ disclosed the growing power of the middle 
class, who could act witli effect for the protec- 
tion of their interests, even though the wealthiei- 
classes were lukewarm and official influence was 
openly arrayed against them.’ 

Tlie British Indian Association had an 
organ in the Hindu Patriot, the Indian 


.Association had none. Nor ouuld it afford to 
run one. But siiaendm Natli felt, specially at 
the attitude of tlic Hindu Patriot in connection 
witli the Pres.s .Act, that tlicie iniist be a mouth- 
piece of the educated middle class and so he 
acciiiii'cd Tkr Benqake for liiinsclf in .lainiarv, 
1879. 

Lord Lytton was infliiced to come to India, 
a.s we know from the letter of the then British 
Prime Minister. Mr. Disraeli, a.s ' in this high 
jKist you will liavc an opportunity, not only of 
sening your country, but of obtaining an 
enduring fame.’ An enduring fame he obtained 
iiuleed, for, though he ‘ had no policy of his 
own except tlie jiulicy which lunl been dictated 


Lord Dufferin 


by the conservative Ministry ’ of England, 
during the period between April 12, 1876, Avhem 
he took the charge from Lord Nortlibrook and 
.June. 8, 1880 when, on the fall of the Conser- 
vative Goverament, his iordshiji resigned and 
handed over the charge to Lord Ripon, ‘ the 
reactionary government of Lord Lytton has 
roused the jiublic from its attitude of indiffer- 
ence and has given a stimulus to public life.’ 

Indeed the Vernacular Press Act was 
ropealed in 1881, but it was soon followed by 
an important prosecution. Surendra Nath was 
called by the High Court to answer a writ why 
lie slioulcl not lie committed for contempt of 
Court, He was allowed hardly three days time 
and by a majority verdict of the Full Bench he 
was convicted and sent to jail for _t wo montiis. 
Surendra Nath modestly says: 
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I daiin the honour (for such I deem it) oi being 
the first Indian of my generation who suffered 
imprisonment in the discharge of a public duty, 

There was a great upheaval of feeling, 
genuine and widespread, aud a National Fund 
was created as a memento of Surendra Nath’s 
imprisonment, ‘ to secure the political advance- 
ment of the country by means of constitutional 
agitation in India and in England.’ 

In 1883 India experienced an agitation not 
by the children of the soil but by the Europeon 
residents, ‘ the like of whicch had never been 
seen in India.’ A small amendment to the 
criminal law proposing to give Indian magis- 
trates jurisdiction to try European offenders 
roused the ‘tiger qualities of the British Lion’ 



Lord Lyttoo 


and ' All-India was in alai’m.' Mr. C. E. 
Buckland narrates in his Bengal under the 
Lieutentant-Governors: 

The Governor-Genets], the MarquU of Ripon, was 
personally insulted at the gate of Government House 
on his return to Calcutta for the cold weather of 
1883-1884. A conspiracy had been formed by a 
number of men in Calcutta, who liad bound them- 
selves, in the event of Government adhering to their 
projected legislation, to overpower the sentries at 
Govemmenl house, put the Viceroy on board a 
steamer at Chandpal ghat, and send him to England 
via the Cape. The existance of this conspiracy was 
known to the Lieutenlanl-Govemor .... 

Lord Riiwn ha<l to give in. 

The lesson of this ' combined and intense 
political agitation ’ was not lost upon the Indian 
agitators. And before the year was out the 
first Na+>?nal Conference, — Conference, and not 
Congress, was convened at Calcutta. It sat for 


three days, from December 28 to 30, 1883. 
Surendra Natli claims: 

In its organization I had no iaconsiderafale share — 

guorum magnn pars fiii. It was a reply of the 

educated India to the Ilbert Bill agitation, a resonant 

blast on their golden trumpet. 

It is the first conference of the people in 
which reiircsentntives from all parts of India 
ivcre invitetl. Representative Councils, Self- 
Ciovermnont, Education general and technical, 
Separation of judiciary and executive and w'ider 
employinont of Indians in public service were 
the subjects discussed. 

The Conference was followed by another 
whirltvind luarcli of Surendra Nath accompanied 
by his able assistant Govinda Chandra Das,' — 
visiting almost eveiy town of importance from 
Calcutta to Multan. Public opinion was on the 
whole well-oreanizcd. As a result of a series of 
articles in The Bengalee, the organizers of the 
farewell honour to Sir Ashley Eden did not dare 
to speak in the name of the public hut had to 
be satisfied to subscribe themselves as ' friends 
and admirers ’ of the retiring Lieutenant- 
Go^'enlor. It was ajiparent that the Euro- 
pean Community would stand aside at the fare- 
well demonstration in honour of l4)rd Ripon 
find as a retort the Indians organized a grand 
popular demonstration — ' there was no such 
demonstration in honour of any other Viceroy 
before and afterwards too.' ' If it be real 
wh.at does it mean?’ queried Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Indian Finance Minister, ‘ The diy 
bones in the open ^•aliey had become instinct 
with life.’ 

In 1884 there was no sitting of the National 
Conference. But in 1885 the second sitting 
was held in Calcutta under the auspices of times 
associations of Bengal representing three differ- 
ent, shall we say. interests, viz., the British 
Indian Association for the Zamindars, the Indian 
Association for the Middle Class, and the 
Central Moliammadan Association for the 
Muhammadans. It met for three days, on 
December, 25, 26 and 27, 1885. Representatives 
from other provinces were present. 

IVhile Sm'endra Nath and his friends were 
organizing the Conference in Calcutta, Allen 
Hume made himself busy in southern India to 
have another all-India assemblage. It is 
difficult to e.xplain why the necessity of a rival 
conference_was felt if it was not to exclude 
Surendra Nath and his Bengal colleagues. Was 
not Bombay selected because in northern India 
It would have been impos.sibIe to find a place 
wliere any all-India organization could be held 
without Surencha Nath? Kashinath TYimbak 
Tclang wrote to Surendra Nath to furnish him 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


with som^ notes about the first Conference, hut 
nowhere do we find any mention that Sui-endra 
■Nath and his friends were invited by the 
organizers, Allen Hume and his party, to attend 
the Bombay Conference which was named the Thus the Indian National Congress was 
Indian National Congress. At last W. C. inaugurated excluding the enfant terrible in 
Bonnerjea asked Surendra Nath to attend it. politics in India — Surendi-a Nath Banerjea, the 
Whether it was a sincere call for his service or Indian Association and those who made 
a move to make the sitting of the Conference a themselves champions of the people's cause 
failure is not beyond dispute. We have on the and thus incurred the displeasure of the 
authority of Sm’endi’a Nath the following state- bureaucracy, 
ment: 


I told him (Mr. Bonnerjea) that it i»as too late to 
suspend the Conference, that as I had a large share 
in its organization it would not be possible for me 
to leave Calcutta and attend the Congress. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF FIFTY YEARS’ ACTIVITIES 


nal Congress Sir T. Madhava Rao— Chairman. Reception Committee, 
ndia on the A committee to frame rules and regulation for guiding 
efforts end the Congress was appointed at this session, 
ts.s is, in the 1888. Allahabad. George Yule — President; Pandit 
ig and recon- Ayodhyanalh — (ihairraan, Reception Committee. The 

irs, We can. National Congress, by now, had forfeited the confidence 
of its career, of the Government and this session look place in face 
consciousness of obstacles put in its way by the Civil and Military 

abad. 

Sic William Wedderburn — President; 


organization and platform to discuss the various political 

problems that confronted them came to be felt in the Fherazeshah Mehta — Chairman, Reception Committee. 

latter half of the nineteenth century; and this was felt 

all the more necessary owing to the very effective organ!- 

zation and propaganda of the Europeans against the 

famous Dbert bill during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon. 

Responding to this desire for a National Assemlily 
the Indian Association of Calcutta, under the leadership 
of Surendranath Banerjea, — who himself was in no small 
degree responsible for awakening this desire in the 

country — organized the National Conference at Calcutta in V; 

1883. Tliis National Conference, which met for a second 
time at Calcutta in 1885 with a more represenutive 

gathering from other provinces, was the spiritual precursor :|v 

of the Indian National Congress anti was incorporated 
into it. when Surendranath, with liis friends and followers, 
joined the Congress in its second session at Calcutta 

1886. , T- . 

Allan Octavius Hume, now famous as the Father of 
the Indian National Congress, was mainly responsible for a^BMIl ^ efll^BV 

organizing the first Congress in which task he had the 

blessings of Lord Dufferin, the then Viceroy; these bless- j» 

ings, however, the Congress soon forfeited, as it grew- H 

mn»*P flnil mor/’ enthusiastic and earnest in its demands 


Sankaran Nail 
.Ainraoti 1897 


1890. Cakiitla. Pheriizeshali Mehta — President; 

Maiii.tn-dian Ghusli— Chairmau. Reception Committee. 

1891. Nagpur. P. Anand Chariu— President; 

C Nuravanstvami Naidu— Chairman. Reception (^mmittee. 

1892. Allahabad. W. C. Bonnerjee-President; 
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R. N. Modhalkar 
Bonkiporo 1912 



Henry Collon 
Boniliay 1904 



Alfred Webb 
ftladras 1894 


Pandil Bisbwambharnath — Cliriitman, Reception Com- 
mittee. 

1893, Lahore. Dadabhai Naoriiji — President; Sardar 
Dyal Singh Magilhia — Chairman, Reception Committee. 

1894, Madras- -Alfred Webb — Presudent; P, Rangiah 
Naidu — Chairman, Reception Coiiimitlee. 

1895, Poona. Surendra Baiierjea — President; S. M. 
Bhide — Chairman, Reception Comniillee. 

1896, Calcutta. RnliiinaiuIIa Sayani — President; Sir 
Rames Chantira Miller — Chulrman, Reception Commitlec. 
It may be mentioned here, in passing, that the Congress, 
during these years as well ns for some years to come, 
contented itself with the passing of resolutions praying 
(or political and administrative reforms, depending almost 
entirely on " the sense of justice and generosity of tlie 
British People." The ideas of self-reliance and of the 
“ right to freedom,” had not yet firmly established them- 
selves throughout the country; any thought of mass pro- 
paganda and awakening with a view to attaining freedom 
was still foreign to most of the Congress leaders: all that 
was yet to come. 

1897, Amraoli. C. Sankaran Nair — President; G. S. 
Khaparde — Chairman. Reception Cunmlitlee. This session 
recorded its protest against Regulations in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madias authorizing deportation without trial. 
The year 1897 was called the " Black year ” by the 
Congress leaders, fur it saw the prosecution of Balganga- 
dhar Tilak and others consequent on llie Black Plague 
measures at Penina. and other troubles in the country; 
these, in their turn, gave occasion for the gradual rise of 
the Nationalist or Extremist Parly. 

1898, Madras. .Anandaniohan Bose — President; N. 
Subbo Rao— Chairman. Reception Committee. 

1899, Lucknow. Roines Chuuder Dull — President; 
Banshilal .Singh — Chairman, Reception Committee. Lord 
Curzon, already installed as the A'iceroy of India, had 
by now started his cumpaign of curbing popular rights 
and privileges, culminating in the Partition of Bengal, 
2905, and the Congress, in this session as also ailenvaids, 
reeordetl it protest against Lord Curzon’s anli-pupular 
policy. Rules and regulations to guide tiie activities of 
tlic Congress were now framed and its creed, us deter- 
mined ill these rules, read as (ullows: "The object of 
the Indian National Congress shall he to promote by 


constitutional means the interests and wellbeing of the 
people of the Indian Empire.” 

1900. Lahore. Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkat — 
President; Kaliprasanna Ray — Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee. 

1901. Calcutta. Dinshaw Eduiji Waclia — President; 
Jagudindianalh Roy of Nature — Chairman, Reception 
Committee. Candhiji. whose sphere of action was still 
confined to Smith Africa, was present at this session, 
and moved the resolution on South Africa, as "a peti- 
tioner on behalf u! the 100,000 Briiish-Tndians in South 
Africa.” 

1902. -Aliniedabad. Surendranalh Baiierjea — Presi- 
dent; Ambalal Desai — Chairman. Reception Coniinillee. 

1903. Madras. Lalmuinm Ghuse — President; Nawab 
Syed Muhammad— Cliairiiiau. Reception Committee. 

1904. Bombay. Sir Henry Colton — Presiilenl; Pheroze- 
shah Mehta — Chairman. Reception Committee. A protest 
was made at this session against Lord Curzon's proposal 
for the partition of Bengal as also against employing the 
Indian troops to conquer patriotic people fighting for 
their country. 

1905. Benares. Gopal Krishna Gokhale — President; 
.Miinshi Madholal — Chairman. Reception Committee. The 
Bengal Partition scheme was notified in July. 1905; “a 
settled fact,” to come into force on the 16lh of October. 
This partition gave birth to a new spirit in the country, 
particularly in Bengal, which was to permeate the whole 
of India fifteen years later. Bengal now grew sick of 
sending pathetic prayers and petitions, and decided to 
have teeriurse to “ more powerful methods of protest,” 
us the iioycolt of British goods, which she resolved upon, 
eventually proved to he. The Congress in this session 
emphatically protested against the partition. A resolu- 
tion protesting against the repressive measures was also 
adopted, ill seconding which Lala Lajpat Rai had the 
occasion to offer his felicilalinns I" Bengal as the herald 
of a New Era in the cotinio'. An attempt was made in 
this session to have the Bengal programme accepted 
as the Congress pulicy. Iiiil the conservative elements 
would liaie it confined to Bengal alone. 

1906. Calcutta. Dadahliai Naornji — President; Dr. 
ria-hhihari Chose — Chairman. Reception Cmiimittee. The 
Word Siiwai as the objective of the Ci>ngress was first 
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Sayed Aluhamniad 
Karachi 1913 


Hakim Azmal Khan 
Ahmcdabad 1927 


Sayed Hasan Imam 
Bombay 1918 (Special) 




introduced in the Congress phraseology this year in tlie 
presidential address, which defined Swaraj as '■ Self- 
Government as in the United Kingdom or the Colonies.” 
The boycott movement in Bengal was re-approved in tliis 
session, which eyiended its support to the Swadeshi 
movement, advising preference nf articles made in India 
even at some sacrifice. 

1907, Sural. Dr. Rashbiliari Ghose— President; 
Tribhubandas Malvi — Cbairman, Reception Committee. 
This session could not be properly held and broke up 
amidst excitement owing to high feelings between the 
‘moderate’ and the ‘extremist’ groups of the Congress. 
The moderate leaders were now left at the holm of the 
Congress affairs owing to the secession of the other group 
who did not find the Congress progressive enocigh to 
voice the new ideas and aspirations oi the country. The 
older leaders after the break-up of the open session 
called a National convention, a committee of which pre- 
pared a creed for the Congress in 1908. The olijent o[ 
the Congre.ss, according to this creed, was the allainment 
of a system of Government similar to liial enjoyed by 
the Self-governing Members of the British Empire, and 
tills object was to be achieved by consitulional means, 
by bringing abrnil a steady reform of the existing system 
of administration. Every delegate to the Congre.'s was 
to express his acceptance of the objerls of the Congress 
as laid down in the creed, 

1908, Madras. Di. Rashbiliari Gimsc — President: 
Dewan Bahadur Krislinaswami Rao — Chairman. Reception 
Committee. This Congress gratefiillv welcomi'il the coming 
(Murley-Minto) Reforms, appealed for tiie rrvrrsa! of 
tlie Bengal Partition and protested against deportation 
wilhoiil trial. 

1909, Laliiire, Panilil Madaii Moiian Malaviya — 
President: Harkishen Lai — Chairman, Ri-ceplion Com- 
mittee. This Congress repealed its appeal for ‘re-consi- 
deration of the partition of Bengal, and a deputation 
consisting of Siirendranath Banerjea and Bluipendranath 
Basu was appointed to proceed to England to place ihi' 
qviestion before the British piililic. 

1910, Allahabad. Sir William Wedderhtim— Presi- 
dent; Pandit Sundarial — Chairman, Reception Committee. 

1911, Caktilta. Bi.'hen Narayan Dar— President: 
Bhupendraiiath Basu — Chairman. Reception Committee, 


1912. Bankipiir. Ranganath Mudholkar — President; 
Mazhanil Haque — Chairman, Reception Committee. 

1913. Karachi. .Nawab Syed .Muhammad — President; 
Harchandra! Bishenrias — Chairman, Reception Committee. 
Tills session adopted a resolution on the need for joint 
action, with a view to attaining self-government, by the 
Congress and the Moslem League. 

1914. Madras. Bhiipendranath Basu — Prc.sident; Sir 
S. Siibrahmanya Iyer— Chaicinan, Reception Committee. 
Mrs. .Annie Besant joined the Congress, for the first time, 
in this session. It was through her effons that the 
nationalists were later persuaded to return to the Congress 
fold. 

191.0. Bombay. Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha — 
President: Dinshaw Edulji Wacha — Chairman, Reception 
Committee. A resolution pressing for Provincial autonomy 
and other reforms was adopted this year; it was further 
resolved that the .All-India Congress Committee, in con- 
sultation with the -Mi'slcm League, should prepare a 
eoininon schiuni- of srlf-guvernment. 

1516. Liirknow, Aitibira Charan Maziiomdar- Presi- 
<linl: Pandit Jagat Narain— Chairman, Receplioa Com- 
mittee. It was at this session that Balgangadliar Tilak 
and lii- iialioiialkl followers joined the Congress alter 
a long uhsenro, as the result of a compromise previously 
arrived at. It was also at ihi.s session that the Congress- 
League- Reporms scheme, along with the Hindii-Muslim 
Concordat. < heller known as the Lucknow Pact) was 
furniulatcd ami adopted. 

1917. Cakiitla. Mrs. .Annie Besant — President; 
Baikiinthanalh .Sen— Chairman. Rec-eption Committee. 
Mrs. Bt-,<ant had started tlie Home Rule League in the 
ii.-giiining i>f litis year which resulted in her inlemmen'. 
The Congress passed a vote I'f toufidence, as it were, in 
Mrs. Be-ant and her mnvem(.-nt bv electing her to the 
pie-iili-ntial eliair. wiiieii she occupied so ably. 

1918. Auaiisi. Eoinhav. Special Session. -Syed Hassan 

Imam— President: \'itliulbliai Patel— Qiairman. Recep- 
lirm Commillrr, This special session was conven^ to 
< i f “C 1 the M OR I ag 1 ra sfor J Kef orm s R^p ort U u l> , 

19181 Wbi.h it found disappoinling, unsatisfactory anti 
unacct'piabl^. , i • 

1918, Delhi. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya— 
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William Weddcrbiirii 
Bombay 1B89 



P. Ananda Charlu 


Nagpur 1891 



President; Hakim Ajmal Klian— Cliairinan, Reception 
Committee. This session re-affirmed the special session 
resolution re: the Monlague-Clielmsford Report. On the 
motion of Mrs. Besant. this Congress claimed “the reojg- 
nition of India by the British Parliament and by the 
Peace Conference as one of tlte progressive Nations to 
whom the principle of Self-Determination should be 
applied.” the right of free discussion of political prob- 
lems, and the assimilation of the law of sedition to that 
of England. This session also disapproved, on the motion 
of Bepin Chandra Pal, the recommendations of the 
iRowlait) Sedition Committee Report fjuly, 1918). 

1919, -Amritsar. Pandit Molilal Nehru — President; 
Swatni Sradhanand — Chairman, Reception Committee. 
Amritsar was chosen as the venue of this session, parti- 
cularly because it was the place of occurrence of the 
well-known Jalliwanwallah Bagh tragedy. On the motion 
of Chittaranjan Das, the Congress re-alfirmed the resolu- 
tions of the previous session on self-government, and 
declared the Montague Reforms “ inadequate, unsatisfac- 
tory and disappointing.” Gandhiji, who still had faith in 
the British sense of justice, wanled to delete tlie word 
"disappointing” and also wanled the people to work 
loyalty the new Reforms. A compromise was arrived at, 
according to which the Congress trusted that so far as 
possible the reforms should he worked so as to secure 
an early establishment of Responsible Government. 
GandhijI’s faith, however, proved futile and no satisfactory 
redress of llie Punjab wrongs and no solution of the 
Khilafat problem were made by the Government and things 
moved in such a way to compel Gandltiji to formulat ■ a 
programme of Non-co-nperatinn in 1920. 

1920. Calcutta. Special Session. Lala Lajpat Rai — 
Prc.sident: Byomkesh Chafcravarli — Chairman, Reception 
Committee. This .session considerei! the Non-co-operation 
programme and declared that " in view of the fact that 
the Government had failed in their duty to the Indian 
Muhammadans in the matter of the Khilafat, and. further, 
in view of the fact that the Government failed to protect 
the innocent people of the Punjab,” “ the only effectual 
means to indicate national honour and to prevent similar 
wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya.” The 
programme of Non-violent Non-co-operation, advised by the 
Congress until tlie said wrongs were righted and Swarajya 
established, included the following items : (a) surrender 


of titles and honorary offices and resignation from 
nominated seats in local bodies; 16) refasal to attend 
Government Levees, Durbars and other Covemment func- 
tions; (c) gradual withdraw! of children from schools 
and colleges owned, aided, or controlled by Government, 
and in place of such institotions, establishment of national 
schools and colleges; (d) gradual boycott of Briiisli 
Courts by lawyers and litigants and establishment of 
arbitration Courts for the settlement of disputes; • • • 
(/) withdrawal liy candidates of their candidature for 
election to Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of 
the voters to vote for any candidate: (g) boycott of 
foreign goods. We have gone into the Non-co-operation 
programme in some detail as also into the Congress 
activities henceforward, for the adoption of the Non- 
co-operation formula marks a definite change in the 
method and mental altitude of the Congress, It is a 
change, already come over Benga! during the Swadeshi 
Movement, from simple trust on the Government to self- 
reliance. from the idea of political concessions to the 
belief in the nation’s right to freedom. 

1920, Nagpur. C. Vijayraghabachariar — President; 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj — Chairman, Reception Committee. 
The Non-co-operation programme was re-affirmed in this 
session. The Congress creed was changed, which, as 
altered, read thus : “ The object of the Indian National 
Congress is the attainment of Swarajya by the people of 
India by all legitimate and peaceful means.” The consti- 
tution of tiie Congress also underwent a great deal of 
change. 

1921, Ahmedabad. Hakim Ajmal Klian {vice Chitta- 
ranjan Das. President-Elect, arrested) — President; 
Vallabhbhai Patel — Chairman, Reception Committee. The 
country had already thrown itself into the Civil dis- 
obedience Movement, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the Congress confirmed the Non-co-operation 
resolutions of the Calcutta and Nagpur sessions, recom- 
mended individual and mass Civil disobedience, and 
caUed upon all over 18 years of age to join the National 
Volunteer Organization and offer themselves for arrest. 
Mahatma Gandhi was appointed as the sole dictator of 
the Congress. For the first time in the history of Congress, 
Maiilana Hosrat Mohani wanled to declare “ Complete 
Independence free from all foreign control ” as the 
Congress goal and to have the creed changed accordingly. 
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The motion, however, was opposed by Mahatma Gandhi, 
and was lost- 

1922, Gaya. Qiittaranjan Das — President; Brijkishore 
Prashad— Chairman, Reception Commitie. E^y this year, 
mass Civil disobedience was abandoned consequent to 
Chauri-chaura disturbances and Gandhiji advised a cons- 
tructive programme. Later, Gandhiji himself was arrested. 
A committee appointed by the Congress to report on Civil 
disobedience and to recommend any necessary change in 
the Congress programme advised Council-entry with 
the idea of carrying on an obstructionist policy. 
The Congress however, held fa.st to the old programme of 
the boycott of councils. The congress camp was divided, 
and Chittaranjan Das, Pandit Moiilal Nehru and others, 
who advocated Council-entry, formed the Congress 
Swarajya Patty after this session. 

1923, Delhi, Special Session. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad — President: Dr. M. A. Ansari — Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee. This aesaon was held to effect a 
compromise between the two wings of the Congress 
divided over the question of Council-enlry. This session, 
on the motion of Maulana Mahammad All, permitted 
Council-entry by Congressmen. 

1923, Cocanada. Maulana Mahammad All — President; 
Konda Venkatappa — Chairman. Reception Committee. Tlie 
Delhi resolution re ; Council-entry was confirmed, without 
however, abandoning faith in the Gandhi programme of 
boycott. 

1924, Belgaum. Mahatma Gandhi — President; 
Gangadhar Rao Deshpande — Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee. Gandhiji, who was released early this year, 
entered into a pact with the Swarajya party, according 
to which the Non-co-operation programme feicepting the 
Jjoycott of foreign goods) was suspended, the Swarajists 
were declared to be the Council Section of the Congress, 
while the constructive programme remained. A spinning 
franchise for the Congress was introduced. This pact 
was ratified by the Congress. 

1925, Cawnpore. Mrs. Sarojini Naidii — President; 
Dr. Murarilal — Chairman, Reception Committee. In the 
middle of this year, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to place 
the whole machinery of the Congress at the disposal of 
:he Swarajists; this proposal was ratified in this session, 
ft was also ’decided that the Swarajists should accept no 


office until the national demand of February, 1924, in the 
Assembly was satisfactorily dealt with by the Government. 

1926, Gauhati. .Sreeniva? Iyengar — President; 
Tarunram Phookan — Chairman. Reception Committee. 
The Swarajist programme was re-affirmed in this session. 

1927, Madras. Dr. M. A. Ansari — President; 
Miithuranga Mudaliar — Chairman. Reception Committee. 
On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Puma Swaraj 
or Independence was accepted as the objective of the 
Congress. Introduction of joint electorates for the elec- 
tion to Councils, with reservation of seats, if necessary 
for particular communities, was recommended. 

1928, Calcutta. Pandit Motilal Nehru — President; 
Jatindramohan Sen-Gupta — Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee. This session resolved that the Congress should 
accept a Dominion Status constitution, las sketched in 
the). All parties Conference Report, 1923, if the 
same was granted within December Msl, 1929; otherwise 
it should start on a campaign of Non-co-operation with a 
view to attaining Puma SKoraj or Independence. 

1929, Lahore. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru — President; 
Dr. Saifiiildin Kilchlew — Chairman, Reception Committee. 
Puma Swaraj was declaretl to be the goal of the 
Congress, as no understanding could be arrived at about 
the granting of Dominion Status to India. This session 
called upon the members of the different legislatures to 
withdraw themselves, and decided on launching a 
campaign of Civil disobedience as soon as the country 
was prepared for the same. Accordingly, Maiiatma GandW 
sent a long communication to Lord Irwin, the then 
I'iceroy, on British Rule in India and its deplorable 
economic results; and unless some relief were guaranteed, 
Gandhiji declared, he would start breaking the Soil law. 
-As lie received no satisfactory reply ('’on bended 
knees I asked for bread and I have received stones 
instead"! he started on the famous Dundee March to 
break the Salt law, to be followed by a general Civil 
disobedience movement throughout the country. 

The time for the usual sitting of the Congress was 
.shifted from December to February-March from now; 
no session of the Congress, accordingly, took place in 1930. 

1931, Karachi. Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel — Presiilenl; 
Chaitram Gidwani — Chairman, Reception Committee. 
Tiiis Congress ratified the pact already entered into 
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between Gendhiji and Lord Irwin suspending the Civil 
disobedience movement and it was decided to send 
Congress representatives to the Second Round Table 
Conference. No regular session of the Congress could 
since then be held till 1934, owing to disturbed political 
situation in the country. 

Two sessions of the Congress, declared unlawful 
(1932, Delhi, Seth Ranchorlal — President; 1933, Calcutta, 
Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupla — President) were described as 
held. 

1934, Bombay. Rajendra Prasad — President; K. F. 


Nariman — Chairman, Rocepliuu Conimillcit. This Ci.iigico. 
declared that it ” ucitlier accojils nor rejects ” the com- 
munal award wliii-li gave occnsidii lor much unfavourable- 
criticism. It was al.-^n decided that Congressmen shoiiW 
re-enter the legislatures with a view to wrecking the iieiv 
Constiliilion. Mahatma Gandhi retired from active parti- 
cipation in the Congress in order to organize an All-India 
Village Industries Association to ameliorate the economic 
condition of the villages. Certain important changes were 
iiiafle in the Congress constitution with a vierv to 
strengthening the organization. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mi.ss B.\s.4Nti D.\s Gupta, b.a., whose death 
occurred recently in Calcutta, was a refined 
girl with extraordinary proficiency in music and 
fine arts. She was connected witli various cul- 
tural and educated organizations and societies 
in Calcutta, who would feel her sad and untimely 
death. In the post-graduate class of the 
.Calcutta University she made her mark. She 
was the daughter of Babu Barada Mohan Das, 
B.L. of the Sylhet District Bar. 


Miss Busuiiti Dus Gupta, b.\. 




International Irony 

The Italo-Etliiopian conflict has revealed 
to the observant many surprising contradictions 
in the society of nations. The Unity pul>!ishes 
some examples of tliem: 

Soviet Russia stands for peace, condemns imperialist 
war, organizes, tlirough the Comintern, work against war 
and fascism. Soviet Russia is selling to Mussolini most 
of the oil he is using for naval and commercial vessels, 
and for the Italian armed forces, on the Ethiopian 
adventure. 

Officials of the Union of South Africa have slated 
that it will never permit the use of its citizens for a 
foreign war. From the Union of South Africa comes 
much of the meat being used by Mussolini's invading 
army. 

Canadian statesmen of all parties have decried the 
march on Abyssinia. The Canadian Pacific ships. Melita 
and Minnedosa, have been sold to Mussolini to traasport 
troops, 

The United Slates guvernaienl has passed a neutrality 
act which prohibits the shipment of war munitions; its 
spokesmen have decried the piling up of tvar profits. 
Our Imsiness interests have expressed jubilation over 
increased production in steel, partly due to export for 
llie Italian army, and over rises in the quantity and prices 
of scrap iron exports, chiefly sent to Italy, Germany and 
Jnpan. 

Great ffritain deplores Mussolini’s aircraft and their 
menacing operations with Etiiinpia in mind. Britain’s 
official representatives at the disarmament conference 
killed a plan to ban aerial bombardment of colonial 
peoples; and. according to House of Commons documents, 
government officials issued during the six months ending 
about August i permits for 26 airplane flights of Italian 
planes over British Somaliland . — Noirontier News Service. 

The Living Age also cites some such 
examples : 

Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, finds 
no inconsistency in maintaining imperial rule from Ireland 
to India and then protesting against Italian aggression in 
Africa in these words: — 

We believe that small nations are entitled to a life 
of their own .... and that backward nations are, willi- 
nut prejudice to llieir independence and integrity, entitled 
to expect that assistance will be afforded them by more 
advanced peoples in the development of their resources 
and the building up of their national life. 

Both Winston Churchill, spokesman for the li>ry 
die-hards, and the Laboitr Parly have rallied Jo the 
National Government's support while J, L. Ganm s Con- 
servative Observer lakes the opposite view. As for Lonl 
Rolliermere’s Evening News, it has been transformed 
overnight from a sabre-rattling advocate of preparedness 
into a cooing dove of peace. It calls the League of 
Nations ‘a war trap and nothing else' and warns against 
an anti-Italian policy: — 


If we pursue an anti-Italian policy, we are likely to 
find ourselves belorc long at war with a coimlry that 
has always been our friend and that is now, incidentally, 
one of the most powerfully armed in Europe. And will 
■ he League, ivlien that comes to pass, supply us with 
friends in need? Not a one. They will commend our 
high-mJndedness — and keep out of the fuss. 

And it is the same story all along the line. Germany 
interrupts a feverish campaign of preparation for war to 
endorse President Roosevelt’s neutrality programme and 
to declare its undying devotion to peace. The same 
Frencii militarists who have been roaring for German 
blood since their lutc-Iamented leader earned the name 
of ‘ Poincare-Ia-Guerre ’ now refer to the leader of the 
French Socialists as ‘ Bluin-la-Guerre ’ because he advocates 
the use of sanctions against Mussolini. 

But the Communists occupy the most peculiar posi- 
tion of any group. In London their official organ, the 
Dailv Worker, appeals to the workers of the world not to 
handle goods destined for Italy while at the same time 
Soviet workers in the Black Sea ports busily ship wheat 
anti oil to Mussolini’s Fascists. 


New Germany 

Dale DeWitt makes pertain interesting 
ob.servatioiis, based on impres5ion.s gatiiered first- 
h.aiid, on tlic internal eourlitiou of New Germany 
in The Christian Register, reproducorl lierc in 
part: • 

In the midst of an artifiriaily induced slate boom. 
Germany appears bu-sy and even in some respects pros- 
perous. New automobiles in the cities, quite a number 
of building projects, and good crops with whole families 
working in the fields, and still the sense of enthusiasm 
for the new Germany, all combine to give the impression 
to many travellers that everything is ail right and most 
of the stories we hear are lies. It is possible, too, if 
one talks with the right people, to get a most favourable 
view of the reaction to the present government. It is 
only when one liegins to look more critically into things, 
and especially the human aspects, that the surface 
deception is realized. 

The newspapers of Germany are, of course, completely 
under the domination of the propaganda ministry. This 
means that there is little world news of any dependability, 
much Nazi propaganda, and that the papers carry an 
aiinitsl deadly sameness and monotony. The result is 
that the Gormans, formerly great newspaper reader.s, now 
do not pay much attention to them. Every effort is made 
to sell them, but with scant results. Statistics^ are avml- 
alfle as to the decrease in circulation and are impressive. 
I watched carefullv after the first day in Berlin, and saw 
iiv acliial count only five papers purchased in five days. 
Tills must lie rallier extreme, but it is indicative of a type 
of iinconMiious reaction, the implications of which remain 
unrealized to the average German. 
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The consolidation of llie iialiou under the couctpiion 
of the National .Socialist Pane as the slate is the oulwanl 
expression of what Hitler ronsiaiillv rel.-rs lo as lb? iiiiily 
of Germany. In view of tin- n’aliii>-.s uf tin- simalinn. it 
creates an interesting an.l gnoiing I'-iilradiclioii. For 
there is apparenl. as this jinupss „{ nnificalioji gucs on. 
an equally progre.-sivt- di.-iinity auuilu-r sc.rl. Jliro if 
ever the saving van lie fier.iril fioin '‘(ii imiim llicrc is 
slrenglh " lo ‘‘In iiniiin llii-re ie weafcm-.-s." F-t lliis 
very political and oulwanl unity a.ld-. by each sli-p taken, 
some stress and strain on ihe loyally ..{ tlie Gcrinan?. by 
pulling iheni away from oilier loyaliii's whieh have lied 
ihein. 

The whole qiu’-iion of imily and liisiinily is the nmsl 
inlcrcsling plmse of ihe Geniiaii sitiiuthm. Hiller in 
effeci says, not “ 'Tlioii shall have iiu oilier gods hefore 
me.” hut rallip’r. "Tlioii shall li.sve no oilier gods but 
me,” In an ahnosC literal sense tlicre is a kind of 
deification of Hitler among masses of the people. .\nJ 
almost literally, too. the German unity depends on the 
mainlenanre of tide deification. There is much under die 
Nazi regime that the Germans do not like. Their dislike 
of various happenings is frequently vocal. But the 
erilici.siii is not of Hiller, lie is slill the "good man.” 
“the rigliteous one,” niesjiaii of German liberation, too 
great and too busy lo he liotiicreil wilii ihe prnhlcins 
wliirli involve criliidsni. But there is a certain detacluiient 
of the mossiab wiiicli is niainloine-d in a ninnher of ways. 
People seldom know where fliller is. He jumps around 
from place to place in an airplane, appearing unexpectedly 
here or liiere lo make a .speech. The legend is psycho- 
logically inuiiiiaineJ by the propaganda ministry. In 
addition lie so far has been able lo sustain his position by 
actual achievemenls accredited lo him. Tlie two things 
which hold unbounded impressiveness foe the people ace 
the repuiJialion of the treaty of Versailles and the re- 
eslabli.siimeni of the army. German unity, which is 
gemiiiie in support of National Socialism, is thus up to 
the present based on tlie semi-deification of Hitler, the 
freeing of Germany and the establishment of the army. 
Future unity depends on the maintenance of Hiller’s 
unique position, the continued valuing of (hose achieve- 
menls and. a very critical point for the peace of- Europe, 
the consolidation of all Germans into the nation. Tltis 
means primarily the political annexation of Austria. 
Germany can stand a great deal of internal trouble due 
to the unwoikability of the National Socialist program 
if the present “ spell ” can be maintained and tlie Germans 
believe in the prospect of including their blood biotheis 
in the nation. 

There is a great deal of journalistic talk about a 
slniggle for power between the National Socialist Party 
and the army, Some writers see the army as the dominant 
power in Germany and expect that it will soon depose 
Hiller in favour of the aristocrats of older Germany. Tlie 
viewpoint wiiich I gathered on tills question was lo the 
effeci that, although the army is very powerful and could 
unduiiLtedly rule politically, it was not greatly interested 
in doing so. li is not interested in politics expect as its 
own deielopment is concerned. Whenever the political 
activities interfere willi the military ambitions of the army 
polilics has to yield, as when a large number of pastors 
were released from prison to make easier the negotiations 
of the naval treaty with Britain. Hiller’s belief in a 
powerful army makes liim a satisfactory instrument fur 
their piiriiu^es, and so lung as lie can maintain his political 
prestige there is no reason to think they have a real 
quarrel with him. If. however, ihe spell is ever broken 
and the iiiiwoikabilily of the Nazi program becomes too 
apparent, the army would midoiibtedly be the dominant 


faclor in ileleriiiining the political set-up. Their power at 
present !« used only in a negative sense and invoked only 
ill ilii'ir own interest. 

IWifils have a peculiar significance in Germany today, 
B<-.sicli-s unity there is the word liberty, used with the 
grealesi iiidifferenee lo the fact that there is less liberty in 
Gi’iiiiiiny ilian almost anywliere in the world today. There 
is ilie word justice, whicli comes lo mean the will of any 
Nazi official who lias power of decision in any specific 
case. Tile distorting of the word justice is one of the 
sadilcsl of all. A former high official in Germany, when 
a.-ked what he would do first if back in power, answered 
that 1)0 Would first re-establish some standards of justice, 
alt standards having been abolished, 

The word truth means whatever the propaganda 
ininislry wislies one In believe. Julius Streieher, the chief 
oxiremist foe of ihe Jews, at his Berlin meeting in August, 
said that to lie was impossible in Germany, hut that it 
was possible for newspaper correspondents to send any- 
thing they wislied lo otlicr countries. The first part of 
his statement may be riglit, in view of what the word truth 
has come to mean to the Nazis. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

D. J. Aickman’s plea for equal pay for 
equal work as between meu and women in all 
trades and profe^ions, reproduced here in part 
from The Catholic Citizen, will be of interest 
in India as women here enter the same 
professions as men in increasing numbers, though 
conditions in India and abroad are not identical; 

In the Teaching Profession, equality of service is 
indisputably evident. The training of men and women 
teachers demands an equally long probation to obtain 
equal qualifications. Both men and women work the 
same hours, leaching an equal number of scholars, who 
sit for the same examinations, and are expected to reach 
the same degree of proficiency. No one will now assert 
that the education of girls is of less value to the com- 
munity and of less importance than that of hoys. Bearing 
these facts in mind, it is hard lo appreciate the reasons 
for paying a woman teacher only four-fifths of a man 
teacher’s salary, and for finally penalizing her at the end 
of her career by awarding her a smaller pension, since, 
in this profession, pensions are based on the average 
salary for the last five years of service. 

It is important to remember tliat Equal Pay is the 
s)-mbol of a movement much wider than its monetary 
aspect. It is assumed too often that the question is 
merely one of wage differentiation. Its antagonists bring 
forward the old argument that women’s needs are not 
as great as men’s, assuming that women have no require- 
ments beyond the strictest necessities of life; and, 

therefore, demanding that this entirely fictitious assumption 
should govern their rate of payment. .Actually the 

monetary aspect of the problem is the lesser one. Tlie 
real evil, apart from the grave injustice to the women 
concerned. lies in the effect this under-payment has upon 
men workers, and potential workers in the same occupa- 
tions. .A large supply of cheap labour — in this case- 

female labour, jeopardizes the position of men, and 

reacts adversely upon wage standards; for, in all cases 
where a reserve of cheap labour is available, employers 
lend lo give it prefereuce, men’s positions become 
correspondingly precarious, and any attempt to secure 
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improvement in veges is defeated at the outset. 

These facta must be forced home to men and women 
alike. The strength of the case for E(iual Pay grows 
as women increasingly demonstrate their ability to do 
the same work as men, and to do it under similar 
conditions. 


Conti'ol of Crime 

People, as a rule, look upon the cfiminal 
as a strange species of human being and the 
question of whether or not he might be a product 
of our social system, or whether or not there 
might be a possibility of rehabilitation, generally 
escapes them. Floyd F, Caldwell contiibutes 
an instructive paper on criminal control to the 
World Order from which the following excerpts 
are made: 

In far too great a majority of cases oni institutions, 
which ostensibly ate for the purpose of correction, are 
failing miserably. Tliey are not rehabilitating those who 
enter but are providing ways and means by which these 
tndividuals sink even lower into the sea of iniquity. 
Society has provided a place where outward conformity 
of rules repress all efforts at constructive improvement and 
expression; where motivation is provided by fear of 
punishment rather ilian by operation oi economic motives 
or eyes, even appeal to higher motives; wliere men are 
taught to cringe rather titan to develop in strength of 
peis^aliiy; where practically no attempt is made to 
develop miitudes of self-helpfulness and self-improvement. 

Another principle which is receiving very little con- 
sideration is that wliich has to do with individual 
differences. At the present time the emphasis is placed 
upon the type of crime committed and not upon the 
individual who commits the crime. We still assume that 
a human being or a group of human beings has the 
wisdom to know beforehand just what treatment is 
necessary to accord to the prisoner and what time it will 
take to rehabilitate him and reiiim him to society a 
useful citizen. We are evidently still primitive enough 
to assume that all individuals suffer the same and react 
the same to the same kind of treatment. 

Treatment of the mal-adjustment is largely a problem 
of prophylaxis, education, and re-education. As these are 
primarily the application of psychological principles, 
psycliology is of paramount importance. Society must 
make more of an organized effort to provide a proper 
environment for the child from birth to maturity and 
even on throughout adulthood. In our institutions of 
learning and in our correctional institutions, those in 
charge find themselves much in the same predicament 
as a physician who locates the causes of a disease but 
has no drugs to administer. The child is under the 
supervision of the educator approximately only six hours 
of tile twenty-four. When the aggravating difficulty lies 
in the home and surrounding environment, what is the 
educator to do to gain control of the situation? With 
tlie prisoner the life is so artificial that he may become 
adjusted to the situation within the prison but fail utterly 
when released again upon society. These individnals 
need training in social life and in economic independence. 
They have failed here, why not train here? Present 
practices, organization and social taboos, however, will 
not permit. 

The correctional institutions should be such in fact 
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and not in name only. They should be places in which 
all the knowledge concerning human nature is being 
applied intelligently with the definite aim in view of 
rehabilitation. To do this the prisons must be cither 
more numerous and smaller than they are at present, or 
a force of skilled workers must be provided and be 
allowed the opportunity to give much individual attention 
to the inmates. For, we must remember that every 
inmate is an individual problem and cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise. At the present time congested 
conditions in our prisons are deplorable, and little of a 
constructive nature can be expected until these conditions 
are remedied. A careful study should be made of each 
individual case before being retained iu prison or being 
paroled. Under the present system, tluough the activity 
of friends, many individuals are released who have no 
intention of reforming while a friendless prisoner, who 
would die ratlier than commit another crime, may be 
forced to spend a lifetime behind the walls. 


The Di^cult Road Away from War 
Bruce Bliven, writing in The New Republic, 
criticizes Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion of a 
redistribution of colonial territories as a solution 
of war, and offers some suggestions of his own: 

Public discussion of tlie factors making, in the long 
run, for war, lias now advanced to the point where 
practically all serious students of the subject agree that 
the primary causes are economic, though these causes 
may assume one or another of many Protean forms. Wc 
are therefore beginning to hear from such distinguished 
authorities as Mr. Frank Simonds and Sir Samuel Hoare 
that what the world needs is a redistribution of colonial 
territory, to adjust the balance between the hungry and 
the sated nations. It is part of this general proposal 
that the world's raw materials should dso be allocated 
among the nations on a basis of need. But surely no 
man in his senses imagines that the existing government 
of any of the Great Powers would consent to eitlier of 
th^ courses, or would be permitted by existing public 
opinion at home to do so. One has only to reduce this 
pretty generality to concrete terms to see how absurd it 
is. Would the British give Hongkong to Japan, or the 
French, Indo-China? Would France care to hand over 
the Syrian mandate to Italy, or Britain surrender Egypt 
to H Duce? Which of the Great Powers is prepared to 
give vast quantities of iron, coal or oil to nation that 
is likely to employ these materials in some future war 
against the donor? It is safe to say that the interna- 
tional conference which attempted to carry out these 
policies would be the immediate prelude to a new general 
conflict. 

The underlying weakness in these grandiose schemes 
is that they presuppose the continuance of private capita- 
listic enterprise in all those countries where it now exists; 
and that such enterprise presupposes the continuance of 
large and expanding foreign trade. To be sure, there is 
now an important counter-current in the world : the 
movement toward economic self-sufliciency, toward 
“autarchy,” which seeks to make the nation economi- 
cally independent to the highest possible degree, to 
balance imparts and exports on a physical basis, 
reducing them virtually to barter. If this movement 
could be carried to its logical conclusion throughout the 
world, it could do much to alleviate the war danger. 
Unfortunately, however, this will not happen. Autarchy 
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is not a policy deliberately pursued by the nations {or 
the sake o£ peace. It has been forced upon certain 
countries by necessity, the necessity of stopping the 
flight of capital, of protecting the national gold supply, 
of preventing currency depreciation. While it has 
aimed heavy blows at private capitalistic enterprise, these 
have been the blows of a friend seeking, let us say, to 
knock drowning capitalism unconscious and drag it to 
shore. In Germany, where this process has gone farthest, 
tiiere has not appeared the slightest renunciation of 
imperialist ambition. On the contrary, German autarchy 
has been in large degree part of the preparation for a 
war that would conquer vast new territories for the 
Reich. 

To simplify and condense a complicated historical 
process in a summary that is not unfair, no matter hotv 
much it may outrage the historians: The coming of the 
factory system, enormously increasing tiie productive 
power of each individual, miglil have been used to enrich 
all mankind. Instead, through nobody’s fault in parti- 
cular hut because that was the line of least re.°islance, 
it resulted in a tremendous increase in the population 
of the industrialized eniintrivs with, proliebly, some slight 
raising of the standard of living of the whole number 
of people and a great increase in wealth for a iimileil 
few. .\n important part of llie process from its begin- 
ning has been the creation of an "cxporlahle surplus” 
through the production of goods either in excess of the 
domestic demand or in excess of the cloinestic purchasing 
power. As the industrio! revolution has run its course, 
this exportable suiplus, exchanged for raw materials, 
services or liandicrafl objects from abroad or for invest- 
ments overseas, has tended to grow larger, while the area 
for cunsumplioR of such goods in the formerly “ back- 
ward ” parts of the world has steadily been reduced as 
these countries were themselves industrialized. 

In other words, the great manufacturing nations must 
compete harder and harder in dwindling markets to 
dispose of goods of which, under free capitalist 
activity,” there are larger and larger surpluses. Such 
competition played an important part, though certainly not 
the only part, in bringing about the Great War. It has 
played a part in the international tension that has gone 
on ever since and is steadily mounting. 

There is only one way to relieve this international 
tension, to bring the situation under control and thus 
to do away permanently with the greatest single cause 
of war. The formula is obvious: we must not only 
allocate colonies and raw materials, as so many people 
are nowadays lightly suggesting, but we must allocate 
foreign trade as well. must tell each of the export- 
ing nations how much it shall send abroad and where and 
what. This may sound simple, but in fact it is the most 
revolutionary proposal that anyone can make. The links 
in the logical chain are inexorable. First of all, the 
nations must be willing to delegate to some iniernatiooal 
autliority control over their vital economic processes. 
Second, in order to avoid calamitous overproduction, the 
quantities of goods produced for the domestic market 
must be limited just as sharply as are those for export, 
since the manufacturer who is too optimistic regarding 
the quantities lie can sell at home can no longer liiJc his 
mistakes by dumping his surplus abroad. 


Naval Disarmament 

The following excerpts from a paper con- 
tributed by David H. Popper to the Foreign 


Policy Report$ will be found interesting in view 
of the Naval Conference of 1935; 

The atmosphere of crisis which has become chronic 
in Europe and the Far East obviously precludes serious 
efforts to curb an armaments race. The world is instead 
confronted by the possibility of two dangerous forms of 
naval competition — quantitative and qualitative. 

Quantitative competition is in a sense actually 
fostered liy the ratio system which emphasizes gradients 
of strength. In a world apparently dominated by intense 
nalionaiism and conflicting national policies, it is no more 
than natural that inferior ratios should cause irritation 
among (he lesser naval powers. Considerations of policy 
and prestige have led Italy to claim equality with France, 
whicli in turn demands for its fleet a higher ratio witli 
respect lo the leading navies of the world. Similarly, 
Japan demands parity with Great Britain and the United 
Stales, wiiicli liavc adopted the principle for themselves 
but refuse to extend it to others. Where relative claims 
are so clearly defined, action by one country is certain to 
lie reflected in llic naval policies of its rivals. In Europe, 
Germany’s rearmament has provided the immediate 
impetus for increased naval activity; Japan’s imperial 
designs have had the same effect in the Pacific. In both 
regions an ascending spiral of naval armaments appears 
imminent, with limits set only by financial considerations. 
France is determined to preserve a margin of superiority 
over Germany and may thus provoke competitive building 
in Italy, Britain, unwilling lo abandon the present two- 
power standard, may begin a program of siiip construction 
which would again clear the way for additional German 
tonnage under the terms of the Anglo-German naval 
agreement and bring about a repetition of the whole 
process. Increased British construction, moreover, is 
virtually certain to he followed by American action to 
maintain a navy second to none. Even if the European 
naval scene remaJned quiescent, the avowed determination 
of the United States to preserve the existing treaty ratios 
would lead to competition with Japan. The Roosevelt 
administration, wliile less inclined than its predecessor to 
make diplomatic protests, has already proved more willing 
to strengthen its navy. 

To this danger of quantitative competition there must 
be added the probability of anodier form of rivalry. If 
no agreement is reached to presen’e the present system 
of ship categories, new and larger vessels designed to 
outclass die treaty types will render large numbers of 
ships olisoiete at one stroke. A possible basis for con- 
tinued limitation is mere qualitative restriction, without 
quantitative limits. Japan, hotveYcr, refuses to consider 
tliis suggestion until its demand for parity is conceded. 
Sliould tile naval treaties expire without being replaced 
by any agreement, the only collective experiment in 
disaimament will have succumbed to the forces which 
lead lo war, 


liiternatioual Co-operation 

In concluding a learned discoui'sc on the 
jirogross in international co-operation in the 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1935, 
Ri'of. Pitman B. Potter says: 

There lias been a great deal of progress in organized 
international co-operation in the past fifty years and 
especially in the past fifteen years; that at certain points 
(particularly at ciilminating paints such as codification, 
ratification, revision, adjudication, disarmament and sane- 
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lions) decisive progress is slill retarded; that this 
retardation is attributable to very general psychological 
and even sociological causes, such os the lag of opinion 
Ivehind factual evolution and of governmental action 
behind lay opinion (with notable contradictions here), 
and the unwillingness to go upon scientific learning in 
ihc conduct of public afioits, and finally to the variations 
oi position and interest among nations and the presence 
of gaps or loosenesses in the solidarity of international 
relations in time and space which bring it about that 
international co-operutioii may not be at all times and 
in all cases Itenencial to every nation concerned or may 
reasonably be doubted to be. The nature of the actions 
needed to remedy these defects (where they are defects 
—i.c., excepting the last case) is implied in each case by 
the nature of the deficiency; it is to express one of those 
anticlimaxes wliicli ate none the less sound and important 
because they are banal to aver that more education and 
control of diplomacy by public-spirited and scientific men 
arc what is needed to cure the situation. 


Tlie Fear of Marriage ? 

There is, nowadays, a growing attitude of 
young men all over the world to shirk the 
rt'sponsibilities of married life. The following 
remarks by Arthur Fressanges, in The Month, 
October, 1935, may help one to shii-k the fear 
of mai-riage: 

Matrimony is the Sacrament of early manhood. It 
is the purpose of matrimony to sanctify wedlock, to 
spiritualize the mature man, passionate, virile and enthu- 
siastic, in the full ardour of his sense life. The graces 
of matrimony provide for all the difficulties that must 
of necessity beset the season of married life. When two 
people give themselves to one another in all the freedom 
and grace of youth, they are not thereby certain of 
harmony and concord. Troubles must arise and difficulties 
appear in the course of their life together. Love is 
divinely created, and the union of Itvo human beings is 
the condition of all life on earth. Those who make this 
contract make it in full expectation that no matter the 
trials ahead— and these are inescapable— they will receive 
the light and courage to conquer them. 

Tlie preoccupation of modern Youth with weighty 
considerations is a denial of God’s Providence. Let it be 
willing to love greatly, even if married life should require 
heroic sacrifice, and its confidence in God will have its 
own reward. The well-being of the Stale demands that 
matrimony he the basis of society, and through the 
Sacrament of plighted troth God promises all the 
necessarv help and security for family life. When the 
Holy Spirit draws for us that picture of the ideal hoii^ 
wife in the Old Testament.' she is not represented as the 
comforlablv indolent mistress of solid means, but rather 


as the young matron happy with much busyness. “Her 
children rose up and called her blessed. She Iiaih sought 
wool and fiax and hath wrought by the counsel of her 
bands. Strength and beauty ate her clothing and she 
shall laugh in the latter day.” 

If only our young men and ivomen lay hold of this 
channel of Sacramental grace, confident in tlie Providence 
of God, their Jove would deepen into a love that casleth 
out fear. 


Fact ami Fancy 

In revie\ving the French version of a book 
of fairy-tales by Abanindranath Tagore, Ranjee 
G. Sahani observes in The Asiatic Review: 

H a short story is a most difficult achievement, it 
is slill more so when it assumes the form of a fairy-tale 
(unity of impression ia what fixes the genus) ; for then 
a different and, to my mind, more sensitive type of 
mind comes into play. Mere knowledge and experience 
of life are irrelevant: what matters is the capacity to 
enter into and make use of the dream consciousness. 
The world of dreams, as A. E. was wont to say, is the 
world of creation par excellence. To tap — by innate gift 
or cultured discipline — this mysterioua mine and materia- 
lize its forms unknown to the waking vitality is the 
secret of success in this domain. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the eminently 
practical and commonsense kind of mind ia the least 
fitted to indulge in this genre of writing. It can fabricate 
according to pattern, but it cannot create new entities. 
The West, little given to introspection and brooding, has 
(with a few notable exceptions) not excelled in the 
fairy-tale, its achievements belong to the world of eye 
and touch. The most notable collections of fairy-tales 
in Europe are, more or less, copies or adaptations of 

things Oriental. India is the home of the fairy-tale. 

The Poupee de Frontage comes to us from the 

hands of litr. Abanindranath Tagore, an ardent Folklorist, 
with much oi the aroma of the soil from which it has 
sprung. 

Mr. Tagore has to be heartily congratulated on 

resurrecting this delicate little masterpiece, a veritable 
jewel of art. This tale is not a slice from life, nor indeed 
a pure phantasy. It belongs to a different order of 
writing, an order of writing that one or two Frenchmen 
are said to have invented recently. Be this as it may, 
in this tale we have a harmonious blending of fact and 
fancy, a perfect union of the world of experience with 
the world of dreams. The incidents of the story are 
such as might have happened in real life; but there is 
a superstructure of ideas. The form that T. E. Lawrence 
imagined but despaired of successfully evolving has been 
achieved with complete mastery here. The attention of 
Western artists should be drawn to this gracious creation. 
From the artistic point of view, -it is a triumph. 
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The Spirit of War 

The Theoso'plmt, in criticizing the motives 
of either combatant in the present Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict in entering upon the war, 
writes: 

War has. ihoiigli some, like Mr. George Lansbury, 
would probably reply with an emphatic negative, an 
ultimate justification in so far as it becomes the last 
resort to defend a nation against unprovoked aggression. 
Doiil>t!ess there are occasions on which force should be 
met by non-violence, Ijy non-resistance. But also are 
there occasions on which force must needs be met by 
force, when tyranny and brutality would seek to impose 
might upon right. 

I do not rule war out in a world such as we have at 
present, for we are still only half civiliaed, and the 
concomitants of barbarism must lie about ua But no 
civilized nation will go to war save in the gravest emer- 
gency. Indeed upon a civilized nation must war be thrust 
— it could never be sought. 

Unfortunately, no nation in the world, or at most 
but one or two, has a blameless record in respect of war, 
and I doubt if it be an exaggeration to say that almost 
every nation which at present is denouncing Italy has 
itself engaged in war for aggrandizement, often at terrible 
cost to those who have been helpless before it. Even 
today war is going on, expansion of empire is taking 
place, to whicb no exception is being taken by those 
very cations so sedulous in denouncing Italy. One is 
thus forced to the conclusion that the altitude most 
nations take towards the actions of another nation is 
dictated by self-interest; and it becomes difficult to blame 
Italy for not rating at a very liigh level the protests of 
her sister nations. On the other hand, Italy's future 
greatness depends upon her nobility and not upon her 
size, and she is pronouncing her irrevocable doom except 
in so far as she can lay her hand upon her heart tq 
declare tliat .Abyssinia’s unprovoked attacks upon her are 
tltc sole ennse of lier reluctant entry upon a war which 
may set the whole world ablaze. The same acid test 
applies to .Abvssinia. and with regard to either it is 
finer and nobler to die a martyr than to triumph by 
tyrannical force. Italy will crumble to pieces as she seeks 
to build up an Empire upon force, as have perished all 
other Empires in the past. 


War and Women 

iladamo Ellen Horup, seci'etar^’ to the 
International Committee for India, Geneva, in 
discu!:.«mg the attitude of women towards war 
in The Calcutta Revieic, says: 

All big nations are trained for warfare. In Germany, 
Italy and Japan all endeavours for peace are suppressed. 
Those who do not want war are traitors to their country. 
War is the national aim. 


Women look differently upon war. They have always 
done so. The old outworn ideas about the field of honour, 
heroic deeds and decorations for bravery can he glorified 
for ever in the eyes of men. But women do not forget 
the other side. Tltey see their husbands and sons maimed 
or dead. They see despair, privation, and a life 
of continuous toil, hunger and need for them and their 
cliildren. And they see how the field of honour grows 
and spreads so that it will soon encompass the whole 
earth. The field of honour is no longer reserved for 
their sons and husbands. Their little children, their old 
parents, their sick and helpless are all included. The 
lionour and glory in the coming war will be in striking 
more of them than the enemy succeeds in hitting in 
one's own country. 

What for example has the Great Powers’ latest slogan 
“ collective security ” to offer the workers? It was this 
security they had in the League of Nations' Pact, and 
that, in spite of all other talk about security, was the 
only place where it bad ever been found. It meant that 
they all stood together against that Power which broke 
the pact. According to Article 11, all members of tlie 
League are to regard themselves as at war with tite law- 
breaker. All connections, diplomatic, commercial, end 
private, are to be broken. A boycott is to be attempted. 
If that does not lielp, then the mouths of cannon are to 
be turned towards her in the defence of peace. Such was 
collective security. With its lielp war would virtually have 
been precluded. No Power could have fought against 
the combined armed forces of the others and by reason 
of this it would have been possible to begin collective 
disarmament. 

What the Great Powers now mean by it is nothing 
but nonsense. Tliere can be no security in conditions 
wliich ciiange from one day to the next. Some months ago 
it was France, Italy and England who represented the 
collective security but that was only up to the time of 
Slresa. There Fiance and Italy left the security in the 
lurch and haggled about Abyssinia independently of 
England, and after the negotiations of the three Powers 
had failed, France could find neither collectivity nor 
security and ended by sticking to the strongest, England. 
That is what collective security is worth. 

War is the most palpable acknowledgment of the 
rights of the strong and the power of money. 


The Origins of Indian Nationalism 

Hircntira Nath Miikerjee in tracing the 
origin of Indian nationalism in The HindxiStan 
Itevieiv, says: 

The national movement thus began to grow when 
we were conscious, slowly but surely, that foreign domi- 
nation hurt not only our racial self-esteem but also 
our self-interest. Congress was no longer demanding a 
few more jobs for Indians; it was, on the one hand, 
asking for fiscal autonomy, for control of national expen- 
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diture, and on the othei, trying to organize movements 
in support o£ Indian industry. It is significant that, 
down to as late as 1924, the Brilish Government was 
pursuing a policy primarily o£ encouraging British 
imports, especially textiles irom Lancashire; when a tariff 
for revenue purposes was laid down, it was ooimter- 
balanced by an excise duty on Indian products. It is also 
to be noted that by far the greater number of the 
Government irrigation works were for the irrigation of 
cotton-growing land, in order to supply the needs of 
Lancashire, while at the same time adding to the amount 
which could he collected in land revenue. Nationalism, 
however, was winning its tardy victories; Indian steel 
production was fostered by tariffs and by bounties, while 
Indian cotton mills have succeeded in securing protection 
to the extent, even, of a duly against Lancashire imports, 
The influence of economic factors is apparent in 
the more notable stages of our national struggle. It is 
not without significance that anti-Partition agitation in 
Bengal went hand in hand with an enthusiastic movement 
for “ Swadeshi,” the encouragement of Indian industry 
and manufacture. The economic tumult of the War 
period brought into the ranks of the national movement 
large sections of the proletariat and the peasantry whose 
participation in the struggle against post-war repression 
put a different complexion on Mahatma Gandhi’s Strtyo- 
graha and non-co-operation in 1919-22. In 1929-30, the 
world depression fell on India with the force of a topical 
typhoon; prices of agricultural produce fell by a half 
between the harvests of 1929 and 1930, the depreciation 
of silver robbed the peasants of their beggarly savings, 
while the new rupee ratio added 11 per cent to India’s 
external debt. It U no wonder, then, that Mahatma 
Gandhi could again marshal an impressive array of 
nationalist forces which, for a time, kept the mighty 
British- Government at bay. 


Indian Military Expenditure 

Sir P. G. Ray in his article in The Indian 
Review on Indian Military Expenditure 
makes the following observations; 

The question of miliiaty expenditure to be borne 
by Indian revenues, liowever, in its ultimate analysis, 
centres round the fundamenli problem of a mercenary 
army m. a national army as being necessary for the defence 
of India. The army policy of the Britisli rulers of India 
lias necessarily been governed by a complete mistrust 
of those sections of the people in whom there has been 
the faintest dawn of political consciousness. 

The policy persisted in by the Government was thus 
described and cilicized by Sir K. G. Gupta: 

When tlie English first secured tlie sovereignty ol 
India, there was a National Army in all the provinces 
officered by Indians who usually came from the land- 
holding and middle classes, whose interest it was to 
keep up the martial spirit among their tenants and 
neighbours. But tlie Brilish policy has, from the very 
commencement, been to deprive Indians of ^ authority 
in the army, and recruitment has been confined to the 
rank and non-commissioned officers 

One may almost exclaim that the Pax Bntannica 
of which so much is made in certain quarters has b«n 
the greatest drawback of Brilish rule in India: for it has 
effectually emasculated the whole nation and has made 
it incapable of doing anything in self-defence. 

The division of the people into martial and non- 
marlial races is artificial and anreasonable and must be 


ascribed to the decision of the authorities to exclude some 
races from military service and the development of the 
martial spirit for reasons other than efficiency. 

In reply to a question put in the Legislative Assembly 
in 1921, the Finance Member said that out of the totd 
expenditure in India, including that of the provinces, 
33‘i per cent was for defence, 11% per cent for sinking 
fund and interest charges on the national debt, 4 per 
cent for education and % per cent for sanitation. The 
total expenditure then amounted to 127.fi0 crores. Today 
it is not more than 115.10 crores. It was found at that 
time that 

1. Even a rich country like England did not spend 

more than 20 per cent of its total expenditure 
on defence (army, navy and air force). 

2. Canada did not spend more than 11 per cent. 

3. The expenditure of South Africa on this account 

did not exceed 8 per cent. 

4. Portugal spent 20 per cent. 

5. Nonvay spent 11 per cent. 

While poor India had to spend 33 per cent and that 
too in peace lime! The situation is the same today and 
military expenditure sits on the chest of the country 
like an incubus from which she cannot escape till the 
wliole policy is changed. 


Wbat is Hinduism 

Rjibiiidranatli Tagore in dwelling upon ilie 
essence nf our true religion, defines Hinduism 
in The Tisva-Bharati Quarterly: 

What then is liiis Hinduism of ours, when it reveals 
itself in its purity, like the sun when it rises above the 
obscurity of tlie mist and tlic tangled obstructions of the 
jiwsle on the loirer horizon? 

I have already suggested its definition, when I 
said that man has a feeling tliat in liim the creative 
manifeslalion of life has come to the end of a cycle, ready 
to ascend to one still wider and higher. Wiien life first 
evolved its physical senses from the depth of amorplious 
darkness, it came to a wondrous world ol forms, and 
this adventurous spirit of life is yet urging the spirit 
within man to develop an inner vision which will lead 
him tlirougli these endless forms into a world of infinite 
meaning, where he will cross the boundaries of the 
senses to a freedom which is ineffable. 

Hinduism believes that this iinfoldmenl of man’s 
inner being an-J revelation of the realm of spirit will 
gradually happen to him, tvlien he realUes his rolation-?Uip 
with the Infinite through a life of self-contrid and sell- 
sacrifice, when he feels the longing to adjust his uctivilies 
to a faith which takes litis world, not to be a ini-chanlcul 
combination but to be spiritual, and liis own soul not an 
arena of ravenous passions, but fi musb'Hl of 

beauty and truth, that has its harmony with the keynote 

of creation. , 

TTiien insensate indifference is ewrywiic-re. all diwrs 
closed, all lights out. and darkness and emptiness left 
so supreme that man in his clespcwtion clutehes even at 
them for support, the messengei of salvation, in some 
mysterious fashion, finds his way lliete and stands at 
the door unexpected, tmrccogr.ii'-d. and looked upon by 
the enwering miillitiide as an enemy. 

This was what happended in our munln-. It Ua«l 
come to this pass that our hcapcd-iip. dead traihlton^ 
had threatened to .smoilier our con«<;o.ii^n.-s= o. tio- 
Infinitc, making petty out daily life, breaking nr. o... 
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cnmiiiiinilii's iiiln a liiimlrfil rUflt-irnt scclinni. n’ducins 
r.lir manhofnl lo a iiavrnw prip\incialism. Wo had erased 
10 he aware o[ ilie ndc nf llto One. and were kept 
disirarird hy the tyranny of the many. In the night- 
mare, by wliicii we were oppres-ntl, we viewed llie world 
as peopled with naini-lc'S u-rr.irs frotn whose depreda- 
tions wc fonshl lo prc-ri'.' onr aimless lives, as far a« 
we mitilil, by eliarnis and anink-ls, votive offerings and 
propiiiul'iry sacrifives. 

Wiii'n thus the liinidily of onr minds, the weakness 
of onr efforts, the diffidence in onr inlerconrsc, tlie 
nanownrss in onr outlook, the cross ignorance which 
pf-natleil every diparliiient of our lives, were dragging 
us down to the dp-pths ipf onr doom, a goMl shock frpiin 
cpdiside fell upon tlip- totloriiig walls within which we 
wp/rc pp-nt. 

Tlipi'p' lif ns who v.p.ro atcakened hy the fliPiick 
rcalii:e<l, in ati a'a-ony of ri.'lnrniiig consciousness, wiiat 
it was tee hail l.rcki-<l. wliar the darkness was which 
envihiprd ns. v.h.il mp’ant the .ill-prnading lethargy, the 
jpiyle.ss de.alli-iii-lire. with which we had been stricken. 
Our \er>' shy hapJ !«rn scrreii-ed off. all ocress denied 
lo light, the life-giving hrp-.'aes fiptm the Infinite shut out, 
a liiMidr.-p| harriers of arlifieialily set up against inier- 
coiifse with llie r.vicc-rsal. Tlie cry went up from our 
heart: "^'p.- want fr.-edom.— frp-'<.dom from the mccliam- 
cal. frfpm llie d.ark. from the dead! ” 

This cry is the try of all hnmanily. It is the same 
all (p\er the wr.rlri. Here, man has hidden his true 
welfare heliinii the veil of antiquated custom; there, in 
his alt-unpis to grppw higeer hy acquisition and acciiroiiia- 
tion, he has allowed his self to tclipsc that which is 
grrmtor then self; everywhere, whether it he by inert 
slotli/ulncss or by unmeaning activity, he has been lost 
lo the sense of his greatest good. 

The unshackled Hindu mind has alwavs proelfdmed 
this freedom of joy as llio true object of man’s religious 
striving. Anil whenever any particular scripture, temple, 
philosophy or ritual has usurped the place of such grand 
freedom, it has done so contrary to the spirit of truth 
and necessarily therefore of true Hinduism. 


The Clash of Cultures 

Gagfiitvihavi Alelita in Contamporary India 
asks all thinking people to realize that the 
])roljlein of cultiu'.al affinity bet’ifcen the two great 
continents of Europe and Asia is one of the 
fiind;tiiiental issues of the present times: 

Ciilliirc, is a comples phenomenon and cultural con- 
tact of the East with the tt'est today is mainly deter- 
mined hy the nature of political and economic contacts. 
Partly because of tlie inherent strength of the material 
motive and partly because of llie character of inilustrialisra 
which lias liecome worldwide in its ramifications, econo- 
mic forces are die most vital factor affecting tlie cultural 
eondiliipns of the East. Economic forces are not only 
affecting liie entire world but they tend to influence it 
in niHcii llie same way cverywliere. Wlielhcr it is in 
America, or Cliina. Africa or India, indiislrialism with 
its faciorirs and large-scale production gives rise to 
similar proljlenis of over-crowded cities, class divisions, 
mass educaiip/n. popular government, tbe press and other 
forms of sipcia! life nhiaitiing in the West. Economic 
forces, no doulit, are not fatal and overwhelming; they 
are the products of huiiian hp'liefs and passions and could, 
therefore, be counteracted hy changes in those beUefs. 
No omnipotent deity hut capitalist syndicates composing 


mortal and fallible brings control the operation of these 
forces. Nevertheless, in an industrial world so closely 
knit, economic forces am really powerful and nearly 
irrcsislilile. But if the spread of industrialism in the 
East is almost inevitalile and yet if many of its features 
and reactions art; undesirable, is it possible to adopt 
inihu-lrial methods and have technical efficiency without 
reprpiducing the evils associated with industrialism in 
liic West? 

The question is not by any means simple since in 
its soliilion there lurks the temptation of a facile synthesis. 
It is a commonplace to suggest, for example, that the 
miilcniiim could be achieved through a union_ of two 
civiliz.iiions mingled someliow or Other. It is often 
imagined tliat wo can liave the rose without the thorn; 
wfp can liavo the tcclinieal efficiency and physical powers 
of llic West wiliiniit llie sliikes, the class-wsr, the poison- 
gas and the sorial organization nt the West. On the 
other iiand, llinse who regard civilization as a compo- 
nent wliole or tliose who interpret history in materialistic 
term', .argue that culture in the last analysis is the pro- 
duct of economic forces. But it is not necessary to be a 
Warxian in order to holtl this view. Some years ago, 
jir. Lm-es Dickinson wrote an essay on the civilizations 
of the E.ssl after extensive travels. At the end of his 
journey his belief in the possibility of achieving a 
synilicsis between the East and the West was somewhat 
shaken. ‘‘Civilization is a whole," he writes, “Its art, 
its religion, its way of life all hang together with its 
economic and technical development. I doubt whether 
a nation can pick and choose.” It is a dreary spectacle 
since it leads to the conclusion of all or nothing — back 
to the land and handicrafts or forward to Americanism. 
It is a clioerless prospect because it shows tliat tlie 
Eastern countries will have to go through llie whole 
process of industrial evolution with all its attendant evils 
in order lo achieve what the West has acliieved. But it 
is for the East now to belie tliese foreliodings. It can 
vindicate its title to spirituality by making science sub- 
serve iiiiman ends and by harnessing physical powers 
to social purposes instead of the degradation and des- 
iriiclion of mankind. Only thus can harmony between tlie 
East and the West he achieved— not by any premature 
synthesis nor by the siiperimposition of an exotic culture. 


The Association for Moral anti Social Hygiene 

In an article in The Young Men of India, 
Burma and Ceylon Aliss Milisceut Shephard 
speaks thus about the foundation of the Asso- 
ciation for Moral and Social Hygiene of which 
she is the representative in India : 

Wc settled in to the morning of work, Wliat is the 
work? It is the challenge against the traffic in women 
and children. Onr Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene has been at work in India, for varying periods, 
since 1875, when Keshab Cliaadra Sen joined our General 
Council. In 1876 he went to see our Foundress, Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, in her Liverpool home, and her letters 
lo her sister in Italy, Madame Meurlcoffce, tell of the 
great impression lie made on their minds. “ We were 
so encouraged liy his lofty spirit,” she wrote, “ and hie 
conviction that, though we should not live to see it, 
victory would he with our cause in the end.” 

Someone asked me about the foundation of oui 
Association, and I spoke of Josephine Butler, that radiant, 
lovely, gracious, cultured woman, with her strong-souled 
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liusband. (I wondered if I should ever get time to type 
that erlide for Mr. Hogg?) I told of her vision by 
the Lake of Geneva, in 1877, when she spoke of lier 
longing for bands of men and women of every nation 
to understand and take up the challenge to which she 
felt herself called. 

I told him to remember that without vision the 
people perish, and that her principles had been acknow- 
ledged, beside that same Lake of Geneva, as the founda- 
tion of all the work which the Social Questions Section 
of the League of Nations had been able to do, since 
they began building on the foundation she had laid in 
different countriea, when in 1918 they were aaked to take 
up the challenge against the tr^c of women and 
children. I spoke too of the house in Ltv^ool in 
Abei'cromby Square (of which I had tlie privilege of 
being one of the first students in 1920), in which educated 
women who wish to be trained in the technicalities of 
law and psychology and social science, can spend some 
time in preparation, before undertaking their shate in 
fighting this age-old evil. Many Indian women have 
visited this House, now called by Mrs. Josephine Butler's 
name. 


The Uses of Jute 

Pulin Behari Sarkar concludes his illumi- 
nating article in Science and Culture on the jute 
fibre with the following remarks on the uses of 
jute and jute crisis : 

As regards the uses of jute, by far the most import- 
ant is for making gunny bags; about 60 per cent of the 
world consumption in raw jute is used for sacks. Until 
lately it was considered as the cheapest packing material. 
But many substitutes have been found out and it is 
no longer so. Germany is using her own fibre for sack 
making, while Japan is exporting powdered sulphur to 
India in rice-straw bags. With the coming of economic 
depression, there has been a reduction in world trade and 
consequently in the demand for packing; secondly, there 
is the competition of inexpensive paper and other subs- 
titutes, and tltirdly, there are the exchange restrictions 
which make it difficult to move jute goods freely, and 
facilitate matters for competing goods. As a result market 
has become extraordinarily duU, and new uses for jute 
must he found out. In Germany, for instance, tlte war 
had taught the manufacturers the importance of tlie subs- 
titute for jute, and when normal conditions returned to 
Germany, jute industry had difficulty in regaining the old 
markets for jute goods. They were thus compelled to 
find new uses for jute, and they have undoubtedly been 
successful in their research efforts. 

Jute has lost, for the time being at least, its principal 
recommendation, namely, its comparative cheapness. Four 
main factors are held responsible for the inroads which 
the substitutes have made upon the jute industry. Of 
the first importance are the cheapness and the stability of 
price, both of which are illustrated in the case of paper 
bags, which have kept a steady price level; the other 
reasons are better durability, as in the cose of cotton 
and sisal, and the desire of certain countries to utilize 
their internal resources wherever possible to the elimina- 
tion of jute and jute fabrics. 

Jute trade is thus in a critical slate. But it delec- 
mines, so to speak, the pecuniary condition of Bengal. It 
is high time that a good deal of research work should 
he done in order to save her from this crisis. Govern- 
ment of India derives an appreciable income from jute 


but spends practically nothing either for the Bengal 
cultivators or for research. The Meston award was until 
last year a settled fact, the glaring inequity of which 
lias been repeatedly pointed out by Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, editor of the Prabasi and Modem Review with 
irrefutable arguments. It is said that the Imperial Govern- 
ment spends a smell percentage of tariff income from 
agricultural products for research work; as for example, 
for cotton, timber, tea, lac, etc. But Bengal has been 
unfortunate even in this respect, We do not know what 
debars the India Government from granting the same 
favour to Bengal for establishing a jute research institute 
of her own. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research is spending lacs of rupees for research every 
year, hut strangely enough, it does not, for reasons un- 
known to us, include jute in its list of agricultural 
products. And not a farthing it has granted up till now 
for research on jute. 


Some Coutemporary Poetesses of Japan 

E. E. Speight illustrates liis article in The 
Orient Oong on some contemporaiy poetesses 
of Japan, ivith an interesting selection of modem 
Japanese poems: 

Every race has but the literature it deserves, it has 
been said, and the foreigner who could justly take the 
measure of the Japanese people from his familiarity with 
their literature has yet to appear. For that miracle long 
years of labour are needed, lighted by intuition and 
sanctified by a sympathy involving trustful self-surrender. 

In gentle words Robiodranatn Tagore once spoke to 
me of the sadness this exclusion of Japanese poetry from 
the hearts of the world made him feel. It seemed to 
him that there was something almost perversely remote 
in a poetic literature whose deeper import could only 
be comprehended at such a cost. 

It seems to me that in the poems of the living 
poetesses oi Japan we have a response to the appeal 
many besides Rabindarnatfi have felt constrained to utter. 

As I look over this little selection of poems made 
from the work of but a few of the innumerable poetesses 
of the present day, they seem to me like a rosary of 
beautiful beads, lustrous and dark, starry and sombre, 
clear as the autumn moon or mysterious as an ancient 
forest. 

The calm of this moment is very precious; there 
is no sound in heaven or earth, and I am alone with the 
moon. — Baroness Kujo, 

As the smoke of the incense in ray porcelain burner 
floats upward on this spring day of mine, tiiv rooto i.4 
like a great temple and my heart serene. — Mrs. -\kiko 
Yosano. 

Above the wild shore the first moon of autumn rose, 
clinging to a robe of white waves. 

Tile morning star is left alone as thoiigli ii had no 
country to return to, and the aulunm win-i ii blowing. 
— Mr®. ,\kiko Y’osano. 

When the night comes, the world, covered with quiet- 
ness, becomes enchanted, and I hear the mountain stream 
murmuring old stories, — Mrs. Yosano. 

As the sun was rising from the snow, the earth was 
a great while lulus Bower. — Mrs. Yosano. 

Tlie selling sun — is it the spirit of some hero, or is 
it my soul — like a flame or the tides of the blood? — 
Baroness Kujo. 

^^y soul Went out wandering many years ago and 
even yet has not come hack. — Byakuren, 
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No birds are singing, it is a quiet day; the very 
gentle sound oi my soul may be heard in the sky. — 
Mrs. Hiroko Katayama. 

Because the world of the past is deeper tlian the 
sea, I cannot find pearl or coral. — Mrs. Yosano. 

The fires of a volcano suitside, and the waves sink 
hack, but what shall I do with the might oi love? 

Are you not lonely, you wlio preacii about virtue and 
have never felt the touch of warm blood (coursing 
ihroiighj soft skin? — Mrs. Yosano. 

Clothed in a robe of colours cooler than •.valor, the 
moon in litr cabnuiss brings to my heart ibc autumn 
of ilie world. — .Miss Hide Takoyama. 


India's Oldest Buddhist Caves 
G. Venk.^tac■llal^V£^ gives the following brief 
description, in The Young East, of Indin’s 
oltic-C Bufldliist caves: 

Tlfi oldest Budillii-t caics, so far discovered arc 
bicalcJ mil far imra Bhuvunesltwar in Orissa. Tiicy are 
two small liilluuks that rise out of a wild jungle below, and 
an: known as L'llyagiri and KlianJagiri. A passable road, 
about six inilcs front tlic lotvn nf Bliiitanesiiwar, leads you 
to the foot ol the caves, and a good Travellers' Bungalow 
lies lu the left, amidst picturesque surre-undings. The 
a-iccnt lo the cau-s is nut hard, and there is nolliing 
wurili noting in must of them except ilie antiquity oi 
ilic cavi-s wiili sumo powerful carvings, which dale liack 
to about 500 B.C. There arc small cells with no carvings 
of any kinii, indicating primitive cave-dwellings. Some 
have pillared verandaiis and other friezes and relief 
tatvingj, showing gradual development in the arts of 
arcliiteciiirc and sculpture. The most notable of them is 
the iwo-sloried building, known as “ Kaninur,” and it 
has some interesting sculptures in basrelief. Some of the 
caves in the L'dyagiri bill, which is separated front 
Kiiandagiri by a narrow gorge, are fantastic and elemen- 
tal in appearance, like the 'figer Cave, which when seen 
from iar, looks like a tiger willi wide open mouth, power- 
ful jaws, lenifying eyes and nose and teeth overhanging 
the entrance. Tlie ruck itself is so formed as (with a 
little clever touch by liie stone-cutters) to produce this 
quaint elTcct. These caves indicated interesting phases 
uf liic art of stone-carving and form a useful background 
fur the study of tlio rock-cut temples in India. 

The temples at Bhiivaneshwar represent a high water- 
mark of Orissan art; a close study of some of them 
clearly shows this art in varicus styles and in different 
stages of development. It is said that there were over 
five tiiousanJ teniplc-s built round the vicinity of modern 
Bhuvaiiesbwar, and the piesenl big temple of Siva was 
rais-.'d by the founder oi ibe Kesari dynasty. A glance 
from one of the smaller towers over the surrounding 
country confirms this tradition. Countless shrines and 
sifcliaras peep ihraugh parched jungles. The beautiful 
big lank enhances the attraction of the place. 


Milk as Human Food 
111 writing about Cjuality in food in The 
/icholur. Prof. V. Subrahmanyan observes; 

.Vmuiig the various articles of human food, milk 
will naiurally lake a pride of place. It is the chief source 
of miiirishincni f"i' iiifanls and invalids; it provides die 
adults will] a rivli and healthy drink, supplying a large 


part of the deficiencies in other articles of food. It is of 
great importance, therefore, that the milk comes from 
a proper source and possesses the requisite quaUty. 
Recent enquiries have shown that the nutritive value 
of milk is liigiily variable and is largely determined by 
the breed, nature of the surroundings and the type of 
food which llie animal receives. It is well known that 
Indian milks— especially town supplies— are generally 
poor in fat, proteins and vitamins. Tliey also lack the 
uisciitial minerals, particularly calcium and phosphorus. 
Tills is largely due to the deficiency oi the Indian pas- 
tures and other animal feeds in llie requisite constituents. 
As most diseases arise, directly or otherwise, from defec- 
li\.: nutrition, it need hardly be pointed out that a great 
deal moru of atlcnliun should he paid to milch animals, 
particularly liteir feed and general hygiene. 

Milk products also merit serious atieniioa. Even in 
cold cuuiilries, cream does not keep well and has to be 
pastiiirizcd if it is to staud reasonable amount of storage 
and transport. In India (and in tropical countries in 
gcneral.i, cream is not very safe except when it is freshly 
prepared and sliouid therefore be avoided. Butter keeps 
l)ctier titan cream but even that soon turns rancid or 
develops oli flavour ii kept fat more titan a few days, 
in Indian liouscliolds, liuller is not completely freed from 
adlioring curd: nor is any salt or other preservative added 
to it, so liiat the butler gets very easily spoilt. Ghee 
keeps well, provided it is freed, as far as possible, from 
raoUlure and is not exposed to air. These two conditions 
arc not, however, generally observed sn that even genuine 
giice does not keep well for more than a few weeks. 
There is very little demand for cheese in India, so casein 
iii gerenally coagulated by salt and is either sold as muck 
or converted into sweets. The salt-coagulated product is 
not easily digestible as the finely dispersed casein of the 
milk. It would be desirable, therefore, to either use 
skimmed milk as such, or dry it in such way that the 
casein does not get denatured during the process. 

Japan and the Japanese 

F. Rustomjec describes Japan and the 
Japanese in Yoxing Ceylon: 

If Ceylon can be fittingly described as “ the Pearl in 
tliD Orient,” then Japan may without doubt be called “ a 
Paradise on God's earth.” Nature, art, science and civili- 
zation have combined to transform Japan into a wonder- 
land. Can there be another country, which accommodates 
a highly civilized and cultured nation like the Japanese, 
and where nature, art, science, and civilization also 
harinonise thus singularly. 

It will be a matter of curiosity to all out people in 
Ceylon to know, what there is in Japan, and wbal remark- 
able qualities and characteristics the Japanese possess, 
which tend to produce, in the mind of a foreigner to 
Japan, the indelible impression of admiration and profound 
regard for the Japanese as a nation. Mr. H. G. Wells 
in Ids book entitled A Short History 0 / the World 
has said, that since 1863 “willi astonishing energy and 
intelligence, lliey set themselves to bring their culture 
and organisation to the level of the European powers. 
Never in ail the history of mankind did a nation make 
such a stride as Japan then did. In 1866 she was a 
mediaeval people, a fantastic caricature of the exlremest 
romantic feudalism; in 1899 hers was a completely 
Westernised people, on a level with the most advanced 
European Powers. She completely dispelled the persua- 
sion, that Asia was in some irrevocable way hopelessly 
behind Europe. She made all European progress seem 
sluggish by comparison.” 



HINDUISM AND THE UNTOUCHABLES 

By RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


'^''iGORODS agitation for constitutional re- 
form with full swaraj for its aim has been 
accompanied by agitation as vigorous for the 
expansion of Hinduism by suddhi or purification 
and re-conversion on the one hand, and for 
closing the ranks of the Hindu community 
by removing untouchability on the other. Un- 
fortunately these religious and social refonn 
movements have been carried on by Hindu 
nationalists regardless of reactions and conse- 
quences that might weaken the nascent spirit 
of nationalism. The agitation for the expansion 
and consolidation of Hinduism has alarmed the 
non-Hindus, particularly the llusahnans, and 
the bitter attacks on the orthodox section of the 
caste Hindus for observing untouchability ha^'e 
destroyed the spirit of chai-ity and toleration 
that characterised the relations between the 
touchables and the untouchables from time im- 
memorial. On the top of it all, has come the 
declaration by the mighty leader of the 
untouchables that he would' abjure Hinduism 
with his follow'ers and adopt some otlier religion. 
This declaration has gi’eatly alarmed the Hindu 
nationalists of all shades. The ties that bind 
the untoticbables to Hinduism and the possibility 
of their conversion to Christianity or Islam or 
Buddhism en masse deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

Hinduism, in a narrowei- sense, includes 
three different creeds : Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and Saktism. Evidence fm-nished by the sacred 
books of the Hindus indicate tiiat these religions 
probably orginated among autonomous com- 
munities living outside the pale of Brahmanism 
who foi-med the nucleus of the untouchables. 
The code of Manu forms a landmark in the 
history of Indian religions. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the duties of the Bralimans, the 
other two twice-born castes (Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas) and the Sudras, The study of tlie 
Vedas and the performance of Vedic sacrifices 
are. enjoined for men of twice-born castes, and 
then “ having studied the Vedas in accordance 
with the rule, having begot sons according to 
the sacred law, and having offered sacrifices 
according to his ability, he may direct his 
mind to (the attainment of) -final liberation.” 
For seeking final liberation one is required to 
leave his house and wander as a mendicant 
13 


meditating and concentrating his mind on 
Brahma. Manu does not enjoin the sectarian 
ivor.ship of Vishnu, Siva or Sakti as the Supreme 
Being. It is stated by Medhatithi, the author 
of the oldest and the most authoritative com- 
mentary on the code of Manu (II.6) , 

"Thus all the alien {vakya) sects lilce tlie 
Bhojakas, Pancharatrikas (Vaishnavas) , Nir- 
granthas (Jaina), Anarthavadas, Pasupatas 
iSaivas) and others hold that the great men 
and particular deities w’ho are the authors of 
their creeds directly perceived the truths under- 
lying them, and think dharma (religion) did 
not originate from the Vedas.”* 

Modem historians of Indian religions who 
start with the assumption that India has given 
birth to only one ad^■anced civilization, the 
Aiyan Vedic Brahmanie cimlization, do not 
admit that there could be any advanced religion 
in India that was vakya, alien, or Veda-vahya, 
non-‘\'edie, in the strict sense of the term. 
But the genuine Indian tradition is against 
such assumption, and recent archaeolo^cal dis- 
coveries lend support to the tradition. Kumarikt, 
the author of an elaborate sub-commentary on 
Sahara’s commentary on the Mimatnsa Sutras, 
who flourished in the seventh centuiy A.D., 
writes in his Tantravartika: 

“ These Smritis (codes) that are not 
honoured by those who know the Vedas, are : 
the compilation of certain texts relating to 
dharma and adharma, by Sakya, and the pro- 
pounders of the systems of Sankhya, Yoga, 
Pancharatra, Pasupata and the like, all of 
wliich have in them a mixture of the Veda, 
and hidden under a thin cloak of righteousness 
.... quite unconnected with the Veda.” * 
The views of Kumarila and Medhatithi 
carry as much weight with the orthodox as ihe 
words of the ancient Rishis. The Sankhya and 
the Yoga systems are now classed with two 
systems of Alimanm, the Purva-Mimamsa and 
the Uttara-Mimamsa (Vedanta), as orthodox 
systems of philosophy. These philosophico- 

* W If wt 

Tuntravartika translated into English b>- Mm. Can;;: 
naili Jha (.Bib. Ind.), Vol, I, p. 165. 
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religious systems nre the works of great thinkers 
and throw little liglit on the religious beliefs of 
the common people. Tlie systems founded by 
the Sakya saint Gautama or Buddhism and the 
Jaina saint Jlahavira or Jainism mark revolts 
from within the fold of Vedism, and are openly 
hostile to the teachings of the Vedas. But 
Pancharatra or Vaishuavism, Pasupata or 
Saifism, and, along witli these. Saktism, stand 
on a different footing. They rely on two- 
fold scriptural basis : directly revealed texts 
known as the Agamm and the Tahlras, and the 
Mahabharatci and the Puranas that profess to 
deri\-e their authority from the Vedas, and like 
the Dharmnsastras of Manu, Yajnavalkya and 
other Rishis are classed as Brahmanic Smritis 
or codes. Thougii thus indirectly affiliated to 
the A'edas, there are evidences to show that 
Vaislmavism, Saivi.sm and Saktism that con- 
.stitute modern Hinduism are non-Vedic at base. 
These evidences are found in texts called 
Nihiuidhas or digests either in the form of 
commeutancs on one or other of the Dharma- 
sastras, or as independent compilations. 
According to Indian scholastic tradition texts 
that have such commentaries, and extracts from 
othei' texts that arc found in such compilations, 
only are gen\iine and authoritative. Raja 
Ritmmolian Roy who is not only the pioneer 
of religious and social reform of modern India 
but was also a profound Pandit writes in the 
Brakmanical Magazine, No. 2: 

“ But it is particularly to be noticed, that 
there is no end of the Tuntrus (Tantras) . In the 
same manner the Muhapoorans ( JIahapuranas) , 
Poorans fPuranas), Oopupurans (Upopuranas), 
Raraayana ike., are very numerous ; on this 
account an excellent rule from the first has been 
this, that those Poorans and Tuntrus which have 
commentaries, and those parts which have been 
quoted by acknowledged expounders, are 
received for erddence; othei"\Hse a sentence 
quoted on the mere authority of the Poorans 
and Tuntrus is not considered evidence. Those 
numerous Poorans and Tuntrus which have no 
commentary and are not quoted by any 
established expounder may probably be of 
recent composition.” * 

Two of the wwiters who are called 
“acknowledged” or “established” expounders 
of the sacred books by Raja Rammohan Roy, 
viz., Aparaditya or Apararka the author of an 
elaborate commentary on the Yajnavalkya- 
amriti called the Apararka (twelfth century 
A.D.), and Jlhramisra, the author of a volu- 


* The English SForks of Raja Rammohua Roy, 
Calcutta, 1901, Vol I, pp. 229-230. 


miuous digest called the Vinamitrodaya (seven-* 
teenth century A.D.) fully discuss the question 
how far tlie sacred books of the non-Vedic 
religions like Vaislmavism and Saivism are 
authoritative. 

Apararka opens the discussion by quoting 
these stanzas attributed to Vyasa (the reputed 
author of the Mahabharata and Puranas) : — 

“ Those who want pure dharma should 
not seek any other (source) than the Vedas, for 
I'the Vedas are) the pure source of dharma. 
Therefore the dharma that is derived from the 
Vedas is the highest; the dharma taught in the 
Puranas and other texts is inferior."* 

Apararka is an oi-thodox champion of the 
Vedic rites. The Vedas are believed to be 
authorless, self-existcut, eternal (apaurusheya ) ; 
the Buddhist and Jaina texts have human 
authors ; and Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta 
.-IpiuKfis and Tantras have divine beings for 
their authoi-s. After discussing the relevant 
texts Apararka concludes: 

“ Even there (in the Pancharatra and 
Pasupata texts) what is (written or has been 
said) by an author should not only be not acted 
upon, but lacks value as evidence and should 
be rejected. Therefore teachers said, ‘ Holy 
texts that have authors should not be followed; 
that should be known as lacking authority, 
because that is the creation of the intellect of 
a male.’ Further discussion is unnecessary.” f 
Mitramisra, who WTOte nearly five hundred 
years after Aparai-ka, takes a different attitude. 
After reproducing a stanza attributed to Yogi 
Yajnavalkya he writes: 

“ Here the statement made by Apararka 
that (ill the stanza) beginning ‘ Sankhya, Yoga, 
Pancharatra ’ and (ending with) ‘ should not be 
opposed by arguments ’ denotes that these 
systems are beyond criticism, but not authorita- 

STff: 5 7?*?) , 
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¥ajn^hyasmriti witk the commentary 
Apararka by Aparaditya (Anandaaram Sanskrit series), 
Poona, 1903, p, 1 . iTiese stanzas of Vyasa are also 
quoted uy HaJayudha in the Brakmanasarvasva. 
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Apararka p.l9. 
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tive, is not an acceptable opinion because it is 
said in the stanza that they are very autliorita- 
tive.” * 

But the evidences relied on by Apararka 
cannot be flouted. Therefore, to effect a com- 
promise, Mitramisra quotes this stanza from 
tile Vaymamhita-. 

“ The Saiva scriptures are divided into two 
classes, the Vedic and the non-Vedic; the Vedic 
class contains the essence of the Vedas, and the 
other class is independent.” f 

Mitramisra, in order to prove that there are 
also two classes of the Pancharatra texts, 
Vedic and non-Vedic, writes: 

” It is stated in the Kurmayurana, Kapala, 
Pancharatra, Yamala, Bama, Aihata and similar 
other systems are for misleading people. Here 
the misleading character is attributed to the 
non-Vedic Pancharatra. Because in the begin- 
ning of the passage of the Kurmayurana 
systems opposed to the Veda only (including 
the Pancharatra) are referred to thus; “ Those 
diverse sciiptures opposed to the Vedas and the 
Smriti (Brahmanic codes) that are found in the 
world — following them in practice is due to 
ignorance.” f 

According to Ramanuja (coinmentaiy on 
the Vedanta-sutra II, 2,36) the Kapalas are a 
class of Saivas. Yamala is the name of a class 
Tanti'ie texts, and Bama denotes the left-hand 
mode of Tantric worship of the Mother Goddess 
w’hieh involves the offering of wine and meat. 

Mitramisra’s anxiety to prove the existence 
of the Vedic form of Vaishnavism and Saivism 
as distinguished from non-Vedic forms referred 
to in the earlier texts should be attributed to 
the fact that by the time when he wrote Vedic 
religion had ceased to be a rival of the other 
two creeds and had been replaced by them. 


SRr'TPflsifw'TRTSt I 


The writers of authoritative digests have also 
quoted texts to show that the followers of the 
non-Vedic religions, whatever tlieir caste, were 
treated as untouchables by the orthodox follow- 
ers of the Vedic religion. Apararka quotes this 
stanza from an unnamed smriti: 

“ On looking at the Kapalikas, Pasupatas, 
Saivas with the Karukas (?) one should look 
at the sun, and on touching them should bathe.”* 

Madhava quotes these stanzas from a 
metrical digest called the Chaturvimsatmata : — 

“One should plunge with his garment on 
touching the Buddhists, Pasupats^ (Saivas), 
Jainas, Lokayatikas, Kapilas and twice-bom 
men who do not perform their proper duties; 
on touching the Kapalikas he should perform 
the Pranayaina (regulation of breath) in 
addition.” f 

Kapilas may be the followers of the 
Sankhya system, or it may be a misreading for 
Kapalas. Lokayatikas are the atheists who do 
not believe in life after death. Kapalikas are 
a class of Sakta ascetics. The Buddhists and 
the Jainas, as already stated, stand on a differ- 
ent footing h-oni the Saivas, Vaishnavas and 
Saktas. The Saivas, Vaishnavas and Saktas 
recognize the authority of the Vedas and claim 
Vedic origins. Therefore the origin of these 
three religions should be sought elsewhere than 
uithin the Brahmanic fold where among the 
Kshatriyas jealous of the Brahmans originated 
Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism, Jainism 
and Sankhya share a very important common 
element with the orthodox Brahmanic Vedanta, 
the doctrine that final liberation can be gained 
by supreme knowledge only. They are all 
bi’anches of the path of knowledge. But 
Saivism and V^aishna%’ism are branches of the 
path of bhakti or loving devotion to a personal 
deity. Madhava quotes this stanza from the 
Pwanasara -. — 

“ Saiva, Vaishnava, Sakta, Saura, Vaina- 
yaka, Skanda are the six religious systems be- 
longing to the path of bhakti.” j 


Viramitrodaya (Chowkhamfaa Sanskrit series) , VoJ. I, 
pp. 21-23. 
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The 'worshipper of the sun god (Suiya) as 
Ihc Supreme Being is called Saura. Such an 
worshipper of Vinayaka IGaiiesha) or Skanda 
(Karttikya) is called Vainayaka or Skanda 
respectively. These three sects no longer sur- 
vive. Paths of knowledge and of bhakti in- 
dicate different initial mental outlook. Inde- 
pendent origin outside the pale of Vcdisin is 
also indicated by certain non-Vedic primiti^'O 
elements in Sai\ism and Saktism. Untouch- 
t’.blc.s are called (intya. living on the frontier, 
and nittyajii, bom ainoiig those who live on the 
frontier, in Sanskrit. This anta or fi-ontier is 
the frontier of the orthodox Brahmanist com- 
liiiinify now represented by the caste Hindus. 
Historical interpretation of the te.xt.s quoted 
abo’.'o points to the conclusion that- most of tiie 
ijiiportant elements of modern Hinduism origin- 
ated outside the pale of ortliodox Bralmiani.sm 
among the antyas and the aiifi/ajas. In origin 
Hinduism is more a religion of the untouchables 
than of the toiiciiafales. This stanza attributed 
to Svayainbhu^'a quoted by Aparnrka gi^■es a 
vivid picture of the Brahmanist Hindu: — ■ 

•' Inwardly a Saiva, outwardly a Kaula, and 
socially a Yaiclika, extracting the essence (of 
all), one should appear as a coconut fruit." t 
Worshipping tlie deity with the offering of 
nieat and wine is a feature of the Kaula ritual. 
^’edic domestic ceremonies like marriage and 
fimeral rites and the employment of Brahman 
as the officiating priest (Purohita) constitute 
the shell of Hinduism. There is little that is 
^ cdic within the shell. Even the Vedanta or 
tlie supplement of the Veda has ceased to be the 
monopoly of the Brahman. But it is the shell 
of the coconut that refuses to break. 

In a fit of disappointment, therefore, the 
cader of the untouchables proposes to advise 
liis followers to abjure Hinduism and embrace 
some other religion en masse. Conversion in 
ti mass even in a limited area is not knonm in 
the history of Christian Missions in India. But 
there is amtlientic recorri of such conversion to 
^lam m Bengal in the fourteentli centuiy A D 
This event throws light on the condition under 
which conversion m a mass is possible in India. 

Abdullah, surnamed 
Battuta, a learned and pious native of 

“ Primitive elements of Saktism, offering to the Mother 
Oocldess vfine and meat and other Tantiic magical rites, 
are well-known. For the primitive elements oi Saivism 
^‘^^aamanuja s commentary is the Vedanla-Sutras, U, 
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Tauder in Morocco travelled in Bengal in 
1445-46 A.D., when Sultan Fakhi-uddin 

(ilubarak Shah) was I'd^ing at Satgaon 
(Saptagram) and Sultan (Alauddi^ Ah Shah 
was reigning at Lakshmanavati (Gam'). Ion 
Battuta arrived " at the land of Bangala by 
sea. He writes: 

" Tlie first city in Bengal that we entereri 
was Sudkawan, a large town on the coast of 
tlic great sea. Close by it the river Ganges, to 
which the Hindus go on pilgrimage, and the 
river .Tun unite and discharge together into the 
sea. They have a large fleet on the river, with 
which they make war on the inhabitants of the 
land of Laknawti (Lakshmanavati).” 

Ibn Battuta states that at the time of his 

Sultan Fakhruddin resided at Sudkawan. 
lie tlien proceeds: 

“ I set out from Sudkawan for the moun- 
tains of Kaniani, a month’s jornmey from there. 

My purpose in travelling to 

these mountains was to meet a notable saint 
who lives there, namely, Shaykli Jalaluddin of 
Tabriz. At a distance of two days journey 
from his abode I was met by fom' of his desciples, 
who told me that the Shaykh had said to the 
darwishes who were with him, ‘ The traveller 
from the West has come to you; go out to wel- 
come him.’ He had no knowledge whatever 
about me, but this had been revealed to him. 

I went with them to the Shakyh and arrived at 
his hermitage, situated outside the cave. There 
is no cultivated land here, but the inhabitants 
of the country, both Muslim and infidel, come 
to visit him, bringing gifts and presents, and 
the darwishes and the traveller live on these 
offerings. The Shaykh however limits himself 
to a single cow, with whose milk he breaks his 
fast every ten days. It was by his labours 
that the peojile of these mountains became con- 
verted to Islam and that was the reason for 
his settling amongst them.”* 

Speaking of his return journey from the 
hermitage of Shaykh Jalaluddin Ibn Battuta 
writes: 

“When I had bidden farewell to Shaykh 
Jalaluddin I journeyed to Habanq an exceedingly 
large and beautiful city, traversed by the ri\^er 
which descends from the Kamru mountains. 
This river is called the Blue River, and is used 
by travellers to Bengal and Laknawti. Its 
people are infidels under Muslim rule, who are 
mulcted of half their crops and pay taxes over 
trai’elled down the ri-ver 
lor nfteen days between villages and orchards, 

* Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa. Translated 
and selected by H. A. R. Gibb (The Broadway Travel- 
ler) London. 1829, pp. 268-269. 
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just as if we were going through a bazaar . . 

After fifteen days’ sailing down the 

river, as we have related, we reached the city 
of Sunurkawan (Sonargaon) , where we found a 
junk on the point of sailing for the land of 
Java (Sumatra), which is a journey of forty 
days from there, so we embarked on it.” * 

Before we can accurately detennine in 
which part of Bengal conversion of Hindus to 
Islam on such a large scale took place rmder the 
influence Sbaykh Jalaluddin Tabriz! it is neces- 
saiy to discuss the confusing geographical data 
furnished by Ibn Battuta. In those days Kamru 
or Kainariipa was bounded on the west by the 
river Karatoya and included the Rangpur and 
Jal)>aiguri Districts in Northern Bengal (Raj- 
shahi division) and the Brahmaputra valley 
in Assam. Yule identifies Sudkawan with 
Chittagong and considers Sylhet as the sphere 
of Shaykh Jalaluddin Tabrizi’s missionary 
activities. Local tradition recognizes Shah Jalal 
as the conqueror of Sylhet and an old mosque 
on his tomb near the Sylhet town is a place of 
pilgrimage, f But remains of monuments erected 
on the osfanas or places of residence of Shah 
Jalal are also found at Pandua in the Maldah 
district in the Rajshahi Division in Bengal. In 
the inscriptions on the monuments and in 
Biyaziis-Salatin the saint’s full name is given 
as Shah Jalaluddin of Tabriz. J So there can 
be no doubt that the Shah Jalal of Sylhet and 
Pandua is Shaykh Jalaluddin of Tabriz whom 
Ibn Battuta met in a hermitage (cave) in 
Kamarupa. So far as we know no astana of 
Shah Jalaluddin has yet been found in Kama- 
rupa proper, Space will not peimit us to dis- 
cuss the geographical data of Ibn Battuta more 


• Ibn Battuta, op. at., pp. 270.271. 
tSir Henry Yule, Cathay md the IFay Thither, 
Vol. IV, London 1916, p. 82 note 2 and pp. 152-155; 
Assam District Gazetteers, Vol. II, Sylhet, Calcutta, 1905, 
pp. 24 and 81. 

tAbid Ali Kban and Stapleton, Memoirs oj Gour 
and Pandua, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 20 and 97-107. 


fully. But Cordier’s identification of Ibn 
Battuta’s Sudkawan with Satgaon (Sapta- 
grama) on the Ganges (in the Hughli District) 
appears to me more reasonable thafi Yule’s 
Chittagong, and Ibn Battuta probably met tire 
saint somewhere in Northern Bengal at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Muhammedans are as 
numerous in Sylhet as in Northern Bengal, and 
this number should be attributed to conversion 
en masse sometime in the past. Ibn Battuta’s 
testimony warrants us to believe that such con- 
version took place in the first half of the four- 
teenth century under the influence of Shaykh 
Jalaluddin of Tabriz. Ibn Battuta further 
writes about the saint: 

“ This (Shaykh Jalaluddin) was one of the 
most eminent of saints, and one of the most 
singular of men, who had achieved most worthy 
deeds, and WTOught miracles of great note. He 
was (when I saw him) a very old man, and 
told me he had seen the Khalif Mostasira Billah 
the Abbasid at Baghdad, and w'as in that city 
at the time of his murder (in A.D. 1258). At 
a later date I heard from the Shaykh’s disciples 
of his death at the age of one himdred and 
fifty years. I was told that he had fasted for 
some forty years, breaking his fast only at in- 
tervals of ten days, and this only with the milk 
of the cow that he kept. He used also to 
remain on his legs all night.” * 

It was the fame of Shaykh Jalaluddin that 
attracted Ibn Battuta to Bengal. Landing at 
Sudkawan I'Satgaon) , Ibn Battuta did not visit 
the Sultan, but proceeded straight to the hermit- 
age of the saint. The main shrine of the saint 
at Pandua is endowed with an estate called 
Bais Hazari held by a Mutawalli (trustee) out 
of which fakirs and travellers are still given 
meals throughout the year. 

Conversion of Hindus to any other religion 
on a large scale is only possible under the in- 
fluence of saints who can work miracles. 


* Yule, Op. cit., p. 87. 





Fiftv years of the Indian 
National Congress 

There may be men among tlie meiabers 
of the ludian National Congress a? al^o nniong 
oatsiilers who think that it lias not achieved 
anything worth mention, or in any _ case its 
achievement lias not been such that its meni- 
bors can celebrate the completion of its fiftieth 
year with rejoicings and demonstrations. We 
think otherwise. 

It is true the main object of the Congress 
lias not yet been gained. Neither Puma 
.Sjcwraj — complete self-rule, including indepen- 
dence — nor e^■en the “substance of indepen- 
dence,'' has yet been won. It may even be 
admitted that, in spite of or rather because of 
the efforts mainly of the Congress and to a 
lesser ejctent of the Liberal party, the future 
Government of India has been made even more 
autocratic than now. But all this does not mean 
that failure is wiit large on the forehead of the 
Congress. 

There is no reason to be despondent because 
self-rule has not been ^-on by fifty years' 
struggle. It is after some seven or eight 
centuries of subjection that the greater part of 
Ireland has won the substance of self-rule. 
Before she became one and free in the last 
century Italy was divided and a subject country 
wholly or in part for fourteen centuries. Both 
in Ireland and in Italy a united struggle for free- 
dom was easier than in India for a good many 
reasons. Ireland and Italy have each practi- 
cally _ one language, India has a good many. 
Practically one religion prevails in Ireland and 
in Italy, whereas there are many religions in 
India. The inhabitants of neither Ireland nor 
Italy consist of various races and castes, as in 
India. In addition to tliese numerous divisions, 
Intlia is divided into the two main (^visions of 
‘spajpanq Aunra Suuaqmnu uaipni aqj 


and Britisii India — the latter again being 
divided into many provinces. For these reasons 
a combined stmggle for freedom is very difficult 
in India. That Congress has nevertiieiess 
succeeded in bringing representative men of all 
Indian races, religious communities, caste- 
groups, linguistic groups, economic classes and 
other sections on one common platform is no 
uiean achievement. All sections have not, it 
is true, responded to its appeal for co-operation 
with equal zeal and alacrity. But that is 
because they have not made equal educational 
progress and do not occupy the same economic 
or social stratum. Moreover, persistent, con- 
tinuous and steady efforts have been made to 
keep some sections of the people away from the 
•Congress and wean away those who have 
already joined it, by appealing to and promoting 
their narrow communal, class or caste interests. 

The political movement in India has 
acquired considerable momentum because of 
the activities of the Congress. There has been, 
it is true, B. lull for some time past. But most 
probably it is only the lull before a period of 
renewed activity. 

A . Modern Review for 

October, 1920: 

“The greatest significance which attaches to the 
adopuon of a programme of non-co-operation by the 
Con^ss is the change in the menulity of the people 
which It definitely indicates, though it is neiUier a 
sudden nor an entirely new change. After the Parti- 
tion of Bengal there was such a change, hut it was 
confined lor the most part to the Bengalis. Before 
and after that period there was the resignation of 
aboiit thirty municipal commiseioners of CtScalia and 
a similar attitude of many municipal commissioners 
V^L V* passing into law of the 

Jahangirabad amendment. The change that has now 
taken place has aSected all the provinces, Speaking 
generally, the mental altitude of the people has 
hitherto been one of dependence on the sense of justice 
and generosity of the British people for the attainment 
of political freedom. That is no longer the prevalent 
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attitude. The Indian people now want to win their 
right to freedom by their own strength. It is evident 
that a section of them would have resorted to physical 
force, if they had arms and if they had not been kept 
under control by wiser heads. So the choice has 
failen on the adoption of non-violent methods. The 
programme adopted may or may not be effective; 
but what are most noteworthy are the revolt from 
previous methods and the confidence of the people 
in their own strength.” 

The clianged mental attitude is that which 
16 indicated in the question: 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not. 

Themselves must strike the blow who would be free ? 

Only the blow, intended to be struck by 
the Non-co-opcrators, was to be non-violent. 

The changed mental attitude of self-reliance 
was a great achievement. It is true, civil dis- 
obedience is in abeyance for an indefinite period. 
But there has not been any return to that 
subservience which is officially misnamed co- 
operation. No true Nationalist, whether Con- 
gressman, Liberal, or known by any other name, 
is for such so-called co-operation. 

Another achievement of the Congress is 
that there has been some political awakening 
among even the illiterate masses of the people, 
however small may be the number of the politi- 
cally conscious among them. 

That thousands of people have been ready 
to fearlessly face all risks and to make the 
utmost sacrifice in the cause of the country, 
that many of them have actually made the 
greatest sacrifice and undergone great sufferings 
and privations with great courage — ^is another 
achievement of the Congress. 

That girls and women, whose lives were 
spent for the most part in the seclusion of tlieir 
homes and many of whom had little or no 
book leai-ning, came out in the open, bore the 
“ mild lathi charges ” of the police and went to 
jail — that they were inspired to such heroism 
was a very significant achievement. 

That the British people in their Parliament 
have had to pass an Act in 1935 to make the 
Government of India as autocratic as may be 
necessary to frustrate the endeavour of the 
people of India to win swaraj, shows the sti'ength 
of the freedom movement. 

That the “ depressed classes ” and the 
labouring population have become self-cons- 
cious, is not a little due to the Congress move- 
ment. It is difficult to prophesy whether the 
leaders of the Congress will be able to prevent 
schism on their part from the main bodv. But 
if they can keep capital and labour, landlord 
and peasant, “^high-caste” and “depressed- 
caste ’’ people and the different religious com- 
munities under a common flag, for carrying on 


a combined stmggle for the welfare of the 
common motherland, that will be a proof of 
their patriotism, wisdom and tact. What part 
in that struggle is to be assigned to and played 
by the people of the Indian States, is a prob- 
lem which the leaders must face with courage, 
faith, hope, imagination, sympathy, and wis- 
dom. It is not claimed that during its past 
life of half a century the Congress has not made 
J^^stakes as to choice of men or methods 
No human organization is or can be infallible. 
What IS claimed and claimed rightly, is that 
the Congress has throughout stood for and 
striven for the whole nation— not for any class 
section or community more than for any other.’ 

Ahrar Leaders and Congress Jubilee 
Celebrations 

Nine Ahrar leaders of the Panjab, including 
* u and the Secretary of the Majlis-i- 

Ahrar-i-Islam, have issued a statement in 
relation to the Congress Jubilee celebrations in 
the course of which they say: 

rl,P differences with 

the Confess, but, jua as we bravely and confidently 
expressed our views when we differed, in the same way 

i“i. unturned to make 

the Jubilee celebrations a success. The sacrifices 
the Congress in the struggle for freedom 
and the excellent share contributed by the Muslims 
knoira*^ towards those sacrifices is very weH 

r t» the occasion for the demonstration 

ot India a love of freedom, and everyone who loves 
toeedotn must partake in the Jubilee celebrations. If 
Aliislims hesitate in participating in the celebrations, 
the whole world will have the impression that the 
Muslims of India do not like to see their country 

" Our parly has never been a mere spectator in 
Congress 8 struggle for freedom, but on the other 
hand most of our ivorkers joined in the struggle and 
made every sacrifice. 

appeal to all communities in general and the 
Muslims in particular to join in the celebrations of 
me Golden Jubilee of the biggest organization in 
India.” 

The signatories to the above statement are: 

Maulana Habib-ul-Rehman, President, Majlis-i-Ahrar. 
i-Islam-i-Hindi, Lahore and Maulanas Ghuiam Ghaus, 
Moliammad Baud Ghaznavi, Ch. Afzal Hag MLC 
Mauivi Mazhar All Azhar, ML.C., Maulvl Nur-ud-Dim 
Lyallpur, Mr. Abdul Aziz, Begowal, Maulana Abdul 
Rcham Ghazi and Mr. Hisam-ud-Din of Amritsar. 

Muslim leaders in other provinces also 
should appeal to their co-religionists to join 
not only in the celebrations but in other Con- 
gress activities as well. 
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“ Covering the Track of Centuries in a 
Yeor” 

In our' first note in this number we have 
pointed out how the freedom movement had to 
be carried on for centuries in Italy and Ireland 
before the goal could be reached or almost 
reached. In doing so, our object was not_ to 
say that we also must struggle for centuries. 
\Ve only want that our people should not lose 
heart or hope. We must take heart from the 
example of other countries in Europe which have 
liecoiue free in the current twentieth century 
after a briefer struggle than ours. We, too, 
should strive so sincerely, so enthusiastically 
and with such wisdom as to be able to cover 
the track of centuries in a decade at the longest. 

Many British politicians, including some 
Goveniors-Gencral of India, liave told us that 
Rome was not built in a day, that we must 
advance step by step, and so forth and so on. 
But there was also ilr. Lloyd George speaking 
at tiro American Luncheon Club six weeks after 
Russia ceased to be an autocracy and became 
a democracy, and saying; 

“Tiiere are limes in history when this world spins 
so li'isiiiely along its destined course that it seems 
for uenturies to be at a standstill. There are also 
times when it rushes along at a giddy pace covering 
the track of centuries in a year. These are such 
limes. Six weeks ago Russia was an autocracy. She 
is Dotv one of the most advanced democracies in the 
world.” (Cheers.) 

Britishers are best pleased if the world in 
India spins as leisurely as is imaginable. 
Perhaps tliey would be even better pleased if 
the world in India moved backward. They 
liave actually succeeded, by the new Govern- 
ment of India Act, in making India’s constitu- 
tion niai'ch backwards. 

Question of Releasing Indian Political 
Prisoners in Parliament 

Moving in the House of Commons the 
second reading of the Government of India 
Reprinting Bill, 

Mr. Butler said that no alteration of real substance 
or principle was involved. He explained the altera- 
tion with reference to Balucliistan and said that no 
point of controversy need arise. He hoped that the 
members would regard this Srsl discussion of Indian 
affairs in the new Parliament as a happy harbinger 
of future dealings of Indian Affairs, 

“Happy harbinger” indeed! We have no 
leisure to ransack a dictionarj' of the English 
language to find out the exact words for charac- 
terizing tills observation of Mr. Butler’s. 

Mr. Morgan Jones intimated (hat the Labourites did 
not object to tile principle of the Bill, but resened 


the right to raise at later stages a few matters, which 
seemed to make substantial changes. 

Mr. Maxton wished to raise questions connected 
with the treatment of Indians in India, but the 
Deputy Speaker, Mr. Bourne, replied that those 
questions could not arise on the Bill. 

Mr. Maxion replied that he did not wish now to 
re-open the whole question, but referring to 
Mr. Butler’s words, “ happy harbinger,” he urged that 
the question of treatment of political prisoners should 
be approached more generously. 

Mr. Bourne replied that such a question was not 
affected by wliether the present Bill was passed or 
not. 

Mr. Maxton argued that if the Government were 
entitled to make certain substantive changes, he was 
entitled to discuss what changes were desirable. He 
saiti that the treatment of political prisoners was not 
u more substantial point than the substitution of the 
Governor-General for the Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan, . 

Mr. Maxton was ruled out of order; iikewise 
Miss ’ffilkinson, who protested against the attitude 
that nothing could be done with regard to political 
prisoners. 

.Miss Wilkinson insisted that the Government should 
not be allowed to alter a comma in the Government 
of India Act and suggested the examining of the 
Bill clause by clause so as to make its passage 
very difficult. “I protest against the passage of the 
Bill, while thousands of Indians ate held political 
prisoners without any charge being preferred. 

Mr. Tlmrtle requested the Government to suggest 
to the Government of India that the Government of 
India should, as a friendly gesture to otgatuzed 
political opinion in India, mark the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Indian National Confess 
by granting amnesty to political prisoners whose 
cases appear suitable for such action. 

Mr. Butler replied he was unable to add to the 
reoly given on December 9. 

Mr. Thurtle asked, “Is not the Government 
interested in creating a better atmosphere? , 

Mr Butler replied the Government is interested in 
creating and has created a better atmosphere. It must 
leave this decision to the Viceroy. — Reuter. 

Mr. Butler shelved the question by leaving 
it to the Viceroy. Similarly, if the Govern- 
ment of India were heckled, the question would 
be left to the decision of the Governor ol Bengal, 
and so on and so forth. 


Separation of Burma Forced on unwilling 
Barmans 

On the same occasion, 

Mr. Molaren, Labourite, asked why India and 
Burma are to be divided and said that the Bill was 
being forced on the unwilling people, of Burma, who 
had never asked for this constitution. 

Mr. Butler replied that he was unable at present 
to discuss the separation of Burma, but was quite 
ready at the proper lime to debate on the various 
points raised. 

Mr. Butler was “quite ready,” because he 
knew that, whatever the character of his facts 
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and arguments, liis party would support him 
with its standing majority. 

“Scrapping Prisons and Gallows”: And 
Internment Camps ? 

Sir Douglas Young, Cljicf Justice of the 
Panjab Higli Com-t, replying to the toast pro- 
l) 0 secl by His Excellency the Governor at the 
annual dinner of the Panjab Boy Scouts, said 
last month: 

The spiril which in happier circiimatances produces 
Empire IniiJders, explorers, Governors or great 
Missionaries, makes dacoifs of some Piinjaliis. We 
revere and honour the one group and hajig and 
imprison the other. 

Proceeding, he observed: 

I never send a man to the gallows in this Province 
without liavilig an uncomfortahle feeling that there, 
hut for the grace of God, goes tlie Chief Justice. 
(Cheers.) In spite of tlie gallows and the jail we 
continue to hang and imprison the same numbers 
every year — 1 believe the numbers increase. 

Further South in India where men are less virile 
and poorer in physique, violent crime is comparatively 
rare. It comes to this that the finer the men the 
more we destroy. 

Punishment can never stop violent crime when it 
is natural in origin. Discipline, education and healthy 
sports can and will, and that is again where the 
Scout Movement comes in : Train a Punjabi boy as 
a Boy Scout and we find that instead of murdering 
and burying his fellows he digs their dead bodies 
out of the ruins of Quetta. I firmly believe that 
better results might even he achieved if the prisons 
and gallows were scrapped in the town and in their 
place trained enthusiastic scout-masters and Boys' 
Clubs were installed in the vilioges. It would also 
he very much cheaper. Perhaps we might invite His 
Excellency the Chiel Scout to suggest consideration 
for this point to His Excellency tile Governor (Cheers) . 
Brayne tells me that in Norwich the local police 
started a club for boys. Some 3,000 were taken out 
of the streets and given healthy games and training 
all supervised by the police. The result was a large 
diminution of crime. Is it too much to hope that 
in this Province the Police Stations may become 
centres of light in every village even if we cannot 
yet convert them into boys' clubs. 

One is curious to know what remedy the 
Panjab Chief Justice w’ould suggest for the cure 
of terrorism in Bengal and whether he would 
prescribe Boy-scouting as a substitute for 
internment without trial on mere suspicion. 

“ The Bengal Government’s Standard of 
Morality ” 

The official Report on the Administration 
of Bengal for the year 1933-34 contains the 
fallowing passage on page V, part I; 

During the third week of January, Jawaharlal Nehru 
paid a short visit to Calcutta, and after consultation 
with leaders of most of the subversive movements in 
Bengal, prescribed a militant programme based mainly 

14 


on his own extreme Socialist views and designed 
primarily to attract the peasant masses, This agita- 
tion was to be carried on under the guise of anti- 
untouchability activities and with money collected 
lor Harijau work. He was eventually prosecuted 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate in respect of 
three violent statements. The Pandit did not defend 
himself beyond attempting to deliver a further sedi- 
ticiis speech from the dock and was sentenced to 
two years’ simple imprisonment on the 16th February. 

A friend having drawn Pandit Jawaharlal 
Kclini’s attention to it, the Pandit observes in 
the course of a statement meant for the Press: 

“ This paragraph contains a number of errors and 
insinuation, but realizing as I do that the Bengal 
Government and I are as pules apart in regard to 
ideas and outlook, it would serve little purpose for 
me to argue these matters with them. But there is 
one specific statement in it that I was attempting to 
can-}' on an agitation under the false cloak of anti- 
unloucliahility activities, and with money collected 
for Harijan work, which I cannot, in iairness to my 
colleagues in the Bengal Harijan Seva Sangh and 
myself, allow to pass uneontradicled. This statement 
is an al)solule falsehood, which could not have had 
ihe shadow of a foundation. Whatever else I might 
be guilty of, I hope that I have never indulged in 
duplicity in my work. A definite and unequivocal 
statement having been made and contradicted by 
me, it is dcsiraiile, in the interests oi public morals, 
for them either to justify it or to withdraw it 
publicly, and express regret for it. 1 do not know 
what the Bengal Government’s standard of morality 
is, but I do know that there are certain tilings which 
ate not done by decent people, and if an error is 
committed an apology is forthcoming. An error in 
my case may not matter much, for the opinions that 
my countrymen form of me are not based oa the 
Bengal Government’s views on the subject. But a 
Government has the tremendous power of the State s 
apparatus of coercion behind it, and its errors are 
likely to affect the lives and liberties of a vast 
niitnher of people.” 

ilr Nehru’s contradiction has been pub- 
lishefl in England and The Manchester 
Guardian has asked the Bengal Government 
either to prove the allegation made in the Report 
or withdi'aw it. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Anderson and 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson drew attention to the repudia- 
tion by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru of the allegations 
a«ainst him made in the Bengal Government 
Administration report. Mr. Butler replied ihM Lord 
Zetland was asking for a report from the Govern- 
ment of India, 

The last paragraph in the “ Introduction ” 
to the Report imns as follows: 

••The Report is published under the authority 
and with the approval of the Government of Bengal, 
Ijiit ibis approval does not necessarily extend to 
every parliciiliir expression of opinion.” 

Taking advantage of the latter part of this 
sentence the Government of Bengal may say 
that theii’ appro^•al does not extend to the 
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fillegation made against tlio Piuulit. But will 
they do it? Or wilt they stand ii|> fur c!ic 
prestige of the nameless writei' (jv writers of the 
Report? 

Allegation Against Mr. Siihhas Chandra 
Bose 

In replying to a fiiiestion in the British 
House of Couiinoiis ilr. Butler, Under-Seerctaiy 
of State fur India, said that the detention of 
Mr. Subiias CJiandra Bose was due to his eon- 
nertion with revolutionaiy activities. This is 
an allegation 'which has never been proved, as 
Mr. Suhhiis Chandra Bose was never brought 
to trial on this charge — and never will be. if 
one may jurlge from the Government's not 
taking u|* tlie challenge tlirown out by his elder 
brother Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose against whom 
a similar allegation had been iiiadc. Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose ehailenged the Government to 
bring him to triid. The result was that, after 
the lapse of a decent interval he was uncondi- 
tionally released. 

Mr. Butler anti others before him uho have 
made similar allegations know that they cannot 
be .suerl for saying such things. Tliat git-es 
them tlieir courage, if courage it can be called. 

Renewal of Vow of Self-immolation 

Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose has sent the fol- 
lowing message in connection -with the Congress 
Golden Jubilee celebrations: 

“ The Indian National Congress now completes 
fifty years of its existence. During this period it 
has grown from a small group into a. country-wide 
organization with ramifications from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. -It is the only organization wliich 
stands for the Indian people as a whole. It is the 
unique embodiment of all our political hopes and 
aspirations and is the central organ of our struggle 
for political emancipation. 

■' As we look to ilie past ami the future we are 
filled with pride and hope, pride, because of the 
nation’s past achievements and hope, because of the 
confidence in out ultimate victory. With feelings of 
pride and hope let us participate in the Jubilee cele- 
brations of the Congress, 

“ On this auspicious occasion let us pay our respect- 
ful homage to our national heroes wlio made the 
Congress what it is today. Let us pray for added 
strength to continue their unfinished task till the 
victory is achieved and last but not the least, let 
us devise means and measures to rectify our past 
errors and ensure our future success. 

“The Indian National Congress is not a properly: 
its registered members only are the property of the 
Indian Naliun. To the entire nation. I therefore, 
appeal to make the Jubilee celebration a success 
worthy of ihcmselves and their country. Let us all 
renew on lliis memorable occasion our vow of self- 
immolation at the altar of India's Freedom,” 


Pandit Jaiuaharlal Nehru’s Greetings 

In tbc course of the message of greetings 
til the Indian nation wbicli Pundit Jawaharlal 
Neliru has sent from Germany, he writes: 

*' Fifty years are not much in the life of a nation, 
a mere flash in the millennia of India's long past. 
Yi'l fifty years are a long period in a human life 
ami within their span can be crowded a world of 
endeavour and achievement. Those fifty years have 
sfen llie end of an era passing of the world and 
niiglily iransforuiation everywhere. How have we 
fared in this period? Hav? we moved with the ever- 
rushing river uf life and adapted ourselves to the 
changing conditions, nr do we remain in black waters 
that move not and change liltU. entangled in weeds 
dial paralyse us and henumli our mind and spirit? 
The real cliange and growlh is of the spirit and 
die mind, the rest merely follow.* it. 

'■ Fifty years of the Congress tell us where we 
were and what we are. Read the reports of the 
early Congress and liie astounding and hardly com- 
ptciiciisiWe new mentality that they now exhibit. 
And then go through its later tribulations and con- 
flicts, its splits and divisions, when those who lived 
in the weeds and biack waters wanted to hold it 
back but could not do so. 

“ Witii much travail it emerged to freer water's and 
much to its own surprise found itself younger and 
stronger than ever. A time came when under the 
inspiration of a great leader it tried to break ail 
shackles which stilt hold it iiack and hurled itself 
forward with the pride and confidence of youth. 

" There were greater difficulties and obstacles than 
it had expected and many a time it siumliled end 
staggered I>ut ever it kept its eyes on the Star of 
Freedom iliat beckoned. It became a symbol to 
millions of their hearts' desire and they gave it a 
willing allegiance. As the struggle became fiercier 
and difficulties greater, ever it kept in tlie forefront 
and in its darkest hours never gave up hope. 

What of us, who have grown up under its wings 
and caught sometimes a refiection of its greatness? 
We are of it, how can we think ourselves as apart 
from it? What we liave done lias been under its 
inspiration; our achievements have not been the 
acitievemenls of individuals, liut of a vast multitude 
spread out all over our great country and bound 
together by the invisible link of the Congress. W'e 
have felt strong and brave because of that bond and 
we have greatly dared because of it. 

On the Jubilee occasion of the Congress I should 
like to send from a far country my greetings to those 
innumerable links that make up the strong chain 
of the Congress, to comrades who have many a gallant 
struggle to their credit and many a another to face 
in the future, to innumerable men and women of 
India who have fought a brave fight for fredom under 
the Congress flag. In the past, Congress has stood 
for full freedom and it has widened its horizon and 
looked to the masses. May it never falter or forget 
its mission and may it become even more than it 
has been the real representative and the voice of 
millions who toil and suffer in our country and seek 
to remove all shackles, political, social and economic, 
that prevent them from rising to the height of tieit 
destiny! " 
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Bengal Government’s Retrograde Education 
Policy Condemned 

The Go\’evnniont of Bengal’s new ecUiCbxtion 
policy enunciated in the name of the Indian 
minister but really dictated by tliose who can 
dictate, has met with strong opposition. The 
Bengal Education League has already lield tu’o 
public meetings to criticise it and to fonnulate 
its own constructive plan. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Syndicate and Senate have also criticised 
the scheme published under the authority of the 
minister and made their own constructive 
suggestions. At the second public meeting held 
in Calcutta under the auspices of the Bengal 
Education League on the lOth December last 
many leading educationalists and others were 
present. Prominent among tliose noticed were 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, Principal Heramba Chanch’a 
llaitra, Mr. J. N. Basu, Mr. Hirendranath 
Datta, Professor Nripendra Chandra Baiierji, 
Mr. Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, and Dr. Pramatlia- 
nath Banerji (in the Chair). Besides the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. N. Basu, Professor Nriiiench-a 
Chandra Banerji, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee 
Mr. Hirendranath Datta, Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
and others made speeches strongly condemning 
the Government scheme. 

The meeting passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

This meeling is of opinion that most of the proposals 
coDlained in the Resolution of the Government of 
Bengal on tlie re-organizaiion of schoo] education 
are of a very retrograde character and calculated to 
prove detrimental to the educational interests of the 
country. The meeting, therefore, urges that the 
scheme be abandoned, and the following ineastires 
be adopted by the Government in order gradually to 
place die educational system on a sounder and more 
satisfactory basis; — 

1. _ Free and compulsory primary education should 
be introduced within a period of five years. In 
the meantime facilities for education should be 
expanded as widely as possible, and with this object 
in view a large number of new primary schools 
shoidtl be established in unscliooled areas, but no 
existing echools, however small, sliould be abolished. 

2. Money spent on primary education should be 
immediately doubled and progressively increased year 
by year. 

3. Substantial and increased grants should be 
made to the existing primary schools so as to enable 
them to enhance their efficiency by the appointment 
of lietter-paid and more qualified teachers and the 
provision of proper equipment. 

4. All institutions imparting elementary instruc- 
tion and supported mainly out of public funds, local 
or provincial, should be of an entirely son-sectarian 
and non-denominalional character and should be 
known simply as “Primary Schools” and not as 

Maktabs ” or “ Tols.” But if and where the different 
religious communities want separate denominational 
scliools for themselves, each such community may 
conduct its schools at its own expense under any 


denominatiiinal name it may choose to adopt, receiv- 
ing gvants-in-aid frum public funds on an equitable 
basis, the number of pupils taught, the number 
of teachers employed, etc. 

5. Model schools should he esialdished in the more 
impoitant villages so that their influence may help 
to improve the efficiency of other schools in the 
ncigli bourhoud. 

6 . Special care should be taken in the matter 
of framiog curricula and of selecting text-books 
which should be suitable to the capacities of tlie 
Irarners, and the methods of leaching should be 
such as may be calculated to draw out tlie best in 
the pupils and encourage nohle sentiments and 
correct ideas regarding social relalions ami activities. 

7. Education through books should be supple- 
mented by instruction of a practical character in 
conformity with environmental conditions, and such 
media as public libraries, the lantern, the cinema 
and the radio should be utilised for the purpose. 

8. Arrangements should be made for imparting 
moral instruction in all schools of general type on 
non-denominational lines. 

9. A number of vocational schools shoidd be 
established in every Sub-division in which suitable 
training should be provided in agriculture, dairy 
farming, fruit culture, kitchen gardening and the 
various arts end crafts. 

10. Instead ol attempting to resuscitate Middle 
Wrnacular schools which have died a natural death. 
Middle English Schools should he placed on a 
sounder basis; the curricula of such schools should 
include, optional subjects which may be taken up by 
the students according to their capacities and require- 
ments. 

11. Better arrangements should he made for the 
sufficient training ul teachers really qualified and 
inspectors with a broad and comprehensive social and 
moral outlook. 

12. No person with inadequate qualifications 
should be appointed as inspectors, and it should be 
recognized as tlio main duty of the inspectorate to 
guide and inspire the teachers in the matter of school 
inslruclion and the development of a healthy com- 
munity life. 

13. The control of secondary education should be 
vested in the tiniveisity, which should work through 
a Board representative of the teachers, the guardians 
of the pupils, the Governing botlies of the schools 
and the general public and adequate sums should be 
placed at the disposal of this board so as to enable 
it to improve the efficiency of secondary schools. 

14. A fully-equipped Technological Institute should 
be established in the province with the object of 
providing further training to the capable students who 
liave completed their courses in the vocational schools. 

15. Adequate steps should be taken to extend 
education among girls by providing, where necessary, 
separate schools for them and prescribing curricula 
suitable for Bengali homes. 

16. Physical training should I>e made compulsory 
ill all the stages of education. 

Student Demonstrations in China 

Japanese iniperialists have learnt from their 
Western masters all the various methods and 
means of empire-building. In addition they are 
devising new methods and moans. They have 
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placed on the throne of Manchuria a puppet 
emperor, who must dance to their tune. And 
they have now been trying to make northern 
China autonomous. Even if China were divided 
into really independent states, this sort of 
di^^sion must make that large country less 
powerful than if she could be organized into 
one free country. A so-called autonomous north 
China under Japanese leading strings must make 
China weaker still. So it is not surprising that 
there is unrest among large bodies of students 
in China. Youth in no countiy can submit to 
loss of freedom. One telegram relating to this 
state of tilings, dated Tientsin, December 19, 
n.ins thus : 

Three thousand student?, including five huntired 
girls, demonstrated today in sympslliy with the 
demonstration of the Pelting students on Monday 
against the '' -Autonoray ” regime. The tiemonstralion 
wus peaceful and there was no violence. 

The sliidenia paid a visit to the .rtnyor and forwarded 
five (lenianils including the protection of the patriotic 
movements. The Japanese military officers protested 
again?! the de'nonslralions. The chief of the Chinese 
police is conferring with the College presidents for 
devising a metliod to avoid possible complications. 

Treaty between China and holy 

Accnrrting to a Hongkong telegram, dated 
December 20. a secret agreeinent has been 
signed between the Nanking Government and 
Italy. Tills sudden and astounding disclosure 
1ms come upon the various foreign ciubassie? 
there like n bombsliell. It is said that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the agi'eement. Italy has 
undertaken to reorganize the entire Ciiinesc 
army, na\y and airforce l>y the year 1939. 

This reported secret agreement does not 
seem quite credible though it is not impossible. 
.Tnpan i.s greatly interested in not allowing any 
ll'csteni power to have a finger in tlic Chinese 
jiic, even to the extent of lending her money. 
Is it I'ossible for any European power to con- 
clude such an agreement with China without her 
near neighbour Japan having even an inkling 
of such an affair, considering that there must be 
an ai'iny of Japanese spies scattered all over 
China? 

However, if such an agreement has actually 
been eoneluflcd, it cannot but give rise to 
coniiilications between Italy and Ja]jan. From 
before the outbreak of the Italo-.\hyssinian 
War. Japan has been enjoying certain commer- 
cial concessions in Abyssinia and has been 
allowed to use an extensive area for cotton 
cultivation tliere. Bo, the pro.spect of Italy 
swallowing up .\byssinia must have already 
made her unfriendly at heart, thougli such 
unfriendliness may not ha\-e as yet manifested 


itself in any hostile action. The reported 
secret agreement, if true, may precipitate such 
hostile action. 

After writing the above, we found tlie 
following two telegrams in the morning napers 
of the 22nd December : 

Rome, Dec. 20. 

A complete denial is given by the Foreign Office 
to a report circitlaied abroad tliat an agreement has 
been readied hsiween China and Italy for the re- 
organization of die Chinese fighting forces !jy Italy. 
A Foreign Office spokesman declared that there had 
never been any discussions with China thereon and he 
did not expect that tliere ever would be, — Reuter. 

Sh.\kch.-ii, Dee. 20. 

Semi.official Chinese circles deny ilic above report, 
which they .surmise has arisen from the negotiations, 
interrupted by the Abyssinian war, fur the establish- 
ment of a military aircraft factory in China under 
tialian control. These negotiations followed the 
arrival last year of an Italian air mission to train 
and equip the Cliinese air force, of wlrich most of 
the memliers have returned to Italy in consequence of 
the war. — Reuler. 

Fertilizing the Soil by Adding Molasses 
Professoi' Dr. Nil Ratan Dliai', Fresident of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Allahabad, 
delivered a verj’ useful address last month at 



Prof. Dr. Nil Ralan Dhar 


its filth annual meeting on "A New Method of 
Nitrogen Fixation and Conservation, and 
Reclamation of Alkali Lands.” He pointed out 
that, 
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It is well known that crop production in India 
is (juite inefficient in comparison witli the yield in 
other countries, bo is evident from ilie following 


figures : 

RICE 

India 

.. 1,295 lbs. 

Japan 

• • 3,040 „ 

E^pt 

. . 2,783 „ 


SUCAR 

India 

. . 2,400 lbs. 

Japan 

. . 3,340 „ 

Egypt 

.. 3,378 „ 

Java 

.. 11,988 „ 

Hawaii . , 

.. 18,799 „ 




The Professor said that this poor yield is mainly 
due to llie deficiency of nitrogen in the Indian soil 
wliich contains only 0.04% nitrogen as against 0.1% 
present in the soil of European and other cold 
countries. It is gratifying to note that the Indian soil 
generally contains plenty of potash, lime, phosplialc 
and otlier necessary plant food materials. 

In order to improve the crop yield in India we must 
increase Its nitrogen content. Unfortunately the Indian 
peasant is too poor to purchase artificial nitrogenous 
compounds imported from foreign countries as there 
is no nitrogen industry in this country. 

It was next stated in tlie address that, 

The researches of Prof. Dhar and his collaborators, 
notably Drs. C. C. Palit, Gopala Rao, A. K. Bhatta- 
charya, Messrs S. P. Tandon, .\tma Ram, N. N- 
Biswas. S. K. Mukerjee and E. V. Seshacharyiilu, 
have definitely established that nitrogen is added to 
tlie soil by the application of molasses. The sugars 
present in the molasses combine with the oxygen of 
the air with the help of bacteria, simliglit, and 
substances like iron, manganese etc., which are always 
present in the soil, In this process of oxidation 
(combination of sugars with oxygen) large amounts 
of energy are set free and this energy is utilized 
for the combination of the nitrogen and oxygen of 
the air forming niirates and ammonia which are 
excellent plant food materials, the free nitrogen of 
the air cannot serve ns food for most of the plants. 
Molasses not only adds nitrogen to the soil but also 
increases its humus content and the beneficial effect 
lasts over two years. 

Prof. Dhar and his colleagues have been able to 
increase the soil nitrogen by a liundreil pet cent 
on the addition of molasses. Tlie crop yield has also 
been considerably increased in the molasses fields in 
comparison with the controls. Rice is highly bene- 
fited by the application of molasses, molassed land 
producing 14.5 maimds per acre as against 8.1 in 
the unmolassed field. The straw is also greater in 
the molassed than in the unmolassed field. Messrs 
Parry & Company of Madras, and the Government 
Shahiehanpiir Farm have obtained an increased yield 
of 40% with molasses as manure in sugar cultivation, 
Prof. Dhar has made it amply clear that molasses 
must not be ailded to the growing crop, but should be 
added to the fields 2 to 3 monihs before the sowing of 
the crop. .After the application of the molasses the soil 
ehould be ploughed 3 or 4 times before the sowing, 
watering the soil is just the same as in ordinary 
cultivation. Prof. Dhar and his collaborators have 
always found that the moisture content of the 
molassed field is greater than the unmolassed. 

The addition of molasses to the soil pro- 


duces another valuable result. It conserves 
soil nitrogen. 

The results obtained by Prof. Dhar and his collabo- 
rators with the artificial fertilizer ammonium sulphate 
added to the .soil with and without molasses sliow 
that the nitrogen of the molassed plots is always 
greater than that of the unmolassed ones. Hence 
molasses can act in tlie conservation of soil nitrogen. 
In tropical countries, a mixture of molasses and 
ammonium salt is a better fertilizer than ammonium 
salt alone. 

The researches of Professor Dhar and liis 
colleagues also show that for the reclamation 
of alkali soils molasses can be very usefully 
applied. 

The results of Dr. Dhar and his collaborators 
show that molasses is a better reclaiming agent for 
alkaline land than either gypsum or powdered sulphur, 
as there is nitrogen loss from soils when these latter 
reclaiming agents are added to alkaline soils, whilst 
molasses adds nitrogen. The reclaiming effect oi 
molasses is much quicker than that oi gypsum or 
powdered sutpluir. 

It has been reported that four years are necessary 
for reclaiming alkaline lands on treatment with 
gypsum or powtieied sulphur, hut with molasses four 
to six months are quite adequate. 

Alkaline lands have been successfully reclaimed in 
rlifftrent parts of the United Provinces ami in Mysore 
by the application of molasses, and good crops are 
growing in these reclaimed areas, where no vegetation 
ever grew. 

Bengali Folk Art in London 

Before a distinguished gathering of the 
India Society of London, an interesting lecture 
on the folk art of Bengal was recently delivered 
by Mr. Guru Saday Dutt. i.c.s. Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. the well-known literaiy figure and art- 
critic, occupied the chair. Mr. Dutt dealt 
mainly with what he described as the continu- 
ous sun,dval of cultural expressions in living art 
traditions — song, dance, decorative work, cot- 
tage architectiu-e, wood sculpture and painting. 
By a clever selection of lantern slides, he was 
able fully to illustrate his lecture and the 
audience highly appreciated the exquisite 
examples of Bengali domestic art, such as 
decorative work, mural painting, wood sculp- 
ture, etc., which he showed. Tlie point that 
Ml'. Dutt made was that the rural art of Bengal 
v.'a.s something autochthonous, peculiar to the 
children of the soil, dating back to remote 
antk|uity. It was the vital expression of the 
people of Bengal and no mere imitation of the 
art of Ajanta or Rajputana. In this Mr. Binyon 
agreeil with the speaker. They were, as he 
liointed out, hitherto wrong in talking about 
Indian art “ as if it were all one, just as they 
might talk of European art without realizing 
all the different growths in different soils and 
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llmt tlioy would not go far they otvidied 

first the arts of each region and then went on 
to sec what they liad in eoimnun with tlie other 
arts.” Mr. Dutt then outlined the histoiy of 
liis own eft'orts in seeking the siunple.s of rural 
art hidden away in iviiioto cornel’s of Bengal, 
culminating in the foundatiun of the Rural 
Heritage Prcr^tiviition Society of Bengal in 
1932, In concluding the iiiceting, Mr. Binyon 
congratulatetl Air. Dutt on his attempts to 
awaken to fuller life arts that arc still alive and 
rooted in tiie soil hut liad been neglected and 
largely forgntfeii and for thus being instru- 
mental in bringing back to his own people ’’ the 
sen.se of wholeness of life and the lost harmony 
of man wiili nature.” 

Kulapa'.i Dr. James H. Cousins 

.lames H. Cousins was Ijorn in Ireland, in 
1873. ancl gained experience early in commerce 



Photo by I '. Krishn asioamy, Marian apalle . 
Kix.iP.iT! Die. J.i.MES H. Cousins. Principal ol 
-Maiianapali'r CnlJegi-, Madras Prssideney. wearing 
die (gold (jracelet of prowess 

wIili fircvii'iis sioiiesi and the P.anoit’s Shawl 
lyiild cirihrciidi-rci)) wiili which he was invested by 
lli^ Hiyliiu.--s ihe Maharaja n( Travuncorc during 
lii-.' I’c-vriii iiirtliday ccicbraiians. in recogniliun of 
Dr. I ”ii?in-‘ r.-r\icf.' to ccilliire in (he Stale, parli- 
• ilarh h' ..rLanizhia llie rcci-nlly opened Slats 
'i. ,, Iiiilian Painling. He if the first 

■ ::i !• fecciw ihcfc lionoiiif 


and teaching. At 24 lie removed to Dublin ^d 
foimil his place as a fellow-worker with AE 
and M'. B. Yeats as a pioneer of the Irish 
LitcraiT and Dramatic Revival, to which he 
contributed some of its earliest dramas and a 
succession of books of poetry. In 1915 he came 
to India as a journalist, but soon returned to 
tcacliing, and was for some time Principal of 
Aladanapalle College. From 1922 to 1928 he 
was Director of Studies of the Brahma-Vidya 
Ashram at Adyar, Alaclras. 

.A year’s professorship of poetry in Tokio 
University, won liim the first doctorate in 
literature conferred bj’ the Imperial Japanese 
Aiinistry of Education on a foreigner. From 
1928 to' 1933, Dr. Cousin.? travelled in Europe 
and America lecturing on art and literature, 
education, oriental culture and various aspects 
of synthetical thought and life. For a year he 
was'visiting professor of poetry in The College 
of the City of New York. America placed his 
pocti-^’ as ••among the major poetry of our 
time,” and brought out his life-work in two 
volumes. 

Dr. Cousins is known all over India as an 
exponent of India's culture. He is back at 
Aladanapalle College as its Principal once more. 
The South Indian Teacher’s Union conferred 
the title of Kul.4P.\ti on Dr. Cousins in the 
year 1934. In tlie recent birthday celebrations 
of His Highness the Alaharaja of Travancore, 
the State presented him with the Veer.-i-Srix- 
KH.iL.v ami the PANDIT'S Sh.\wl in recogni- 
tion of his serHces to cultiwe in the State. 

V. K. 

The Philosophical Congress 

The elo^'cntli se.ssion of the Pliilosophical 
Ciingi'csi was held last month in Calcutta. 
Sir jfanmatha Nath Mookerjee, Acting Chief 
Justice of Bengal, opened the Congress n’ith a 
thoughtful speech, which he concluded by obser- 
^•ing ; 

“ For the dislracled world of today, the philosophers, 
particularly the orientals, have got an important con- 
Irilnilioti to make. The East may be a negligible 
partner in the geograpbical dispensation of the League 
of Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual 
side of it, Tiie star has always risen in the East, 
and ■' eastern lights,” to use the happy phrase of one 
of our leading thinkers, are being hailed from un- 
expected quarters. -4s representing the Western 
point of view. Dr. Tung has truly remarked, “ It is 
the East that has tauglit another wide, more profound 
and a higiier understanding tiirough life." Truly, in 
the East, philosophy has never served as an intellectual 
pastime merely, but always in its classical sense of 
a Way of Life — life being in ultimate analysis the 
only effective commentary upon the theory. Such an 
outlook upon life may not commend itself to all.- But 
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ii Is iliere, as a siieni preacher in the background, 
and greets ns across the perspective of centuries, 
Tlterein consists the individuality of Indian thought 
and culture: and at this thought-exchange of the world 
it would be courting siieet bankruptcy if we were 
to undervalue our own thought-currency in order to 
secure an international credit.” 

The Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Prioeipal, 
Scottish Church College, welcomed the delegates 
in the capacity of chairman of the reception 
committee. Tlie Rev. Dr. A. G. Hogg, Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, was elected 
President and delivered a learned address. 


The Rev. Dr. A. G. Hogg, General President 
of the Session, in winding up the discussion, 
remarked : 

Good Government means self-government. It is to 
be seriously considered whether the voters who exer- 
cise their votes have any passion for some noble end. 
Merely by giving every one the right of vote will 
not further the larger iuieresl of humanily if the 
right _ to vote in a democratic Government is not 
exercised for the realizalinn c,f some noble cause. 
Tackling the problem from the religious side lie 
remarked that complete self-mastery could only come 
from the margins of the individual in the divine will. 



Philosophers Discuss Democracy 

At the second day’s session of the Pliiloso- 
phieal Congress in Calcutta there was an inter- 
esting discussion on the future of democracy. 
Prof. D. N. Banerjee of the Dacca Univer- 
sity, in the course of his speech, said ; 

Democracy means nothing else than the rule of the 
whole people expressing their sovereign will by their 
votes. There may be oocasional necessities for dic- 
tatorship when the safety of the Stale is at stake. 
But, tlie most serious objection against Absolutism 
is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon 
the Government. Freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech would be impossible in such a regime. But 
it is undeniable that it will be much easier for a 
democratic state to bring about a better distribution 
of wealth and to put a stop to the dehumanising 
process of the existing system than for any other 
form of slate. Moreover, democracy promotes mental 
expansion and elevation of the average citizen more 
than any other form of state. 

Prof. E, Asirvathain of the Lucknow 
University said; 

Democracy is not a mere form of Government. 
It is an order of society, an industrial condition as 
well as the mural and the spiritual principle. What 
it seeks to do is to reconcile the principle of equality 
with the fact of natural inequality. It attempts to 
bring into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the enrichment and expression of person- 
ality. The evils which we see in it are not inevitable. 
Tliey can be cured by the people themselves by proper 
education, reBection and experience. 

Prof. M. Venkatarangiya of the Andhra 
University said : 


Proj. Vidkusekhara Sastri on Indian 
Philosophy 

Professor ‘\'iclhusekhara Sastri, President of 
the section of Indian Philosophy, advocated 
co-operation between orthodox Sanskrit scholar- 
ship and modern scholarship. 

Such co-operation, he llioiiglii, might be facilitateJ 
by using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
English, as a medium of discussion in the Indian 
Philosophy section of the Philosophical Congress, 
and by urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a 
working knowledge of English. The Professor 
enlarged open the necessity of translating into 
Sanskrit the important works of the Western Philoso- 
phers. He also pointed out that the two other foj-eign 
sources of Philosophic thought, viz., the Chinese and 
the Tibetan, should be lapped with a view to enrich- 
ing our own fund of knowledge. 


Pruf. \'idhuBekharu Sastri 


It was in democracies alone tliat Government was 
carried on the basis oi discussion, conference, and 
consultation and these resulted in power being con- 
ferred only on those that proved their capacity to 
exercise it in the interest of all. 

Prof. H. Bhattacharyya of the Asutosh 
College, Prof. P. G. Dulta of iMonglijT, Prof. 
Iiidra Sen of Delhi, Prof. R. N. Kaul of the 
Allahabad UniA’ersity, Prof. Euryyanarayan 
Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Madras University, Professors N. C. jUukherjee 
and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Dutta of Patna 
and Mr. Lownde also took part in the discussion. 


Prof. Sastri next proceeded to sav a few 
words on Indian Philosophy. 

Imlian Philosophy, he declared, was not merely 
an abstract or speculative sciemc. It is intimately 
bound up with the problems ol life and it has a 
supreme interest for men in that it shows the ‘way 
to liberation.’ Thus there exists no gulf between 
Pliilosf-phy and Religion in Iniiia. The two are 
harmoniously blended together. 

Pnif. Sastri concluded by pointing out tlie great 
poptilar interest and appeal of Indian Philosuphv. 
”The profotind leacliitig= of Philosopliy.” he said. 
“ filter down to the masses through pnems, tales, 
dramas, stories, legends, architecture, etc,” 
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Tributes to Dr. Sir Brajemlra Nath Seal 

Eloquent tuul striking tributes were paid 
to Dr. Sir Brajeinlrn Natli Seal, the great Indian 
philospher and savant. tiC the 
celebration of the oompk-tion of 
tiio 72nd year of his life, held 
under the au.spice? of the Indian 
Pliilosophiciil Congress in the 1? 

Calcutta Univer.sity Senate Hall i . _ 

on December 19 last. A dis- ^ 
tinguislied gathering. incliKling . 
delegates to the Congress and a 
large number of women Prnf. Dank-. Sir 
students, was present. s>ir 
Nilratan l^ircar presided. 

The Poet. Rabindranath Tagore, sent a 
magnificent poem, of whieh the fallowing is an 
appro.\i[iiate English rendering : 

TO BR.AJENDR.\N.\TH SE.VL 

On lh >2 inacces-^ilile lieiglils of 
Kmiwli-ilfiie 

Tlicju ur! soarin? in supreme majesty, 

0 llioii Pilgriiii. 

In regions wlitte ridges of self-realization embrace 
lliy far-rearliing vision. 

tt’beve, from deep caverns emerge the ocean-going 
Message, in rock-cleaving current, building ever 
neiv banks of pilgrimage; 

Where, Iree-eyed mountain peaks stand piercing the 
mist of Illusion, reading the epistle of the Mom 
concfuering darkness: 

Where Eternal Time appears in the stellar sphere, 
turning the rosary of fiery globes in myriad lights; 

Where, on the heights of sunrise, appears that One 
whu resembles the .Sun in glory, who unfolds 
through the drapery of the dying Earth the 
awaking of the world of Immortality, resounding 
the many throated voice of ascetics : 

'• Listen ye creatures of the world, 

Ve children of the Immortal, 

1 have seen the Supreme Person 
Shining lieyond darkness,” — 

Where Man listens to superhuman message, gains 
ihe radiant sight in a trice and receives anew 
the intimation of the Infiaile on the frontiers of 
finite regions. 

Tlioii noble guest! Thou seer in the penance-forest 
tif Hiunanilv, 

Where in the heavens of meditation, in the interval 
of aeons, ihc slats greet one another, emerging 
from the Jeep. 

Where, on ihc canvas of Imagination the .Adoration 
<if Eternal Beauty is painted in diverse tones 
and colours. 

The iiii-IIable white radiance of that region, like a 
garland of glory from the gracious hand of r!'e 
Goddess of Speech, bedecked tby lofty forehead! 

Thou knowest me as thy friend. 

The Poet in his folded palm of rhyme. 

Bring' llive the benediction of the Motherland. 

And. in the limr of parting. 

1 entwine this thread of loving regards in thy arm. 

19lb December, 1935. R.sbinbr.sn.sth T-\cobe 


Ftji' Bengali-knowing readers the original 
Bengali poem is tran.scribed below : 



Nilratan Sircar, .Sir Brajendra .Nulli Seal, Dr. A. G- Hogg 
and Dr. Urgiih.'irt. 

^15^1 ac^£pit«i 

'9^1 5’!;^ 

R3 R3 ^ CT’ll ^tUl 
csTh ^2 15 ^^ ^ fsi’ll 

'Sswm 1^f^, om 

Ctwi Cifil 5l?l3il5I 'STlCTlC^ 

W'Wfil, C3«ft3 

'®Rlf5 m '*151^ 3ti:^I3 ^^{31, 

^fjl3l - C“ltR 

^C®3 ■stalls — 

'®fti:33 ’ll? 01313 3133 

C'itR CT33f% 1 »i?3l ®n3 C3 # f1f«J3lR, 

ffff ^131511:^ 313 '*13^33 3t5il I 

31:331 ^f3 f3t-3r31lC33 

3^S1. 0131 ^^-^31^ 311133 331:3 
^3ff3« (:^jif^3 31 :^, 

C3313 ?3 30r ^13 ^— 

^:=i?C33 ’5ll33‘l ! C’i3!?T3 ’SflC^il 

333151T-3W ^ Jpijrni 
3T%3 ’flft I 

0IIC3 ^f3 31131 3^ 3f^ 

■snft 3^3 'Sllf3?i13 ^f3 C313 50IT3 'Siaf^ 
W33 'Si1%i6llf, f^l3^[OI3 C313 

31^ ^if^ ^3 3’:-2l3 31^!:^3 II 

Sir Michael Sadler’s ” Tribute of Gratitude 
and Admiration ” is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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An address on behalf of the Calcutta Philo- 
sophical Society was presented to Dr. Seal by 
Dr. Sir Niiratan Sircar. This was followed by 
speeches by Dr. Urqiihart, Dr. Hiralal Haidar, 
Prof. Jay Gopal Banerji, Prof. Krishna Chandra 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Hirendranath Datta, Prof. 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, Dr. Damie of 
Mysore and others. Sir Nih-atan Sircar offered 
Mm respectful felicitations on behalf of the 
public and himself, paying a tribute to his 
great personality, his extraordinary genius, his 
childlike simplicity, his lifelong and single- 
irdnded endeavours for the economic, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual advancement of the 
nation. Dr. Sircar hailed him as the foremost 
messenger of the culture of the age. 

In reply to the felicitations Dr. Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal said : 

“Dear friends, out of the fullness of the hesrt the 
mouth speakeih. This may be so, but when the 
heart is overfull, silence is its only expression. I 
will not therefore attempt to express the inexpressible. 
I can only with bended head accept your kindly 
greetings in all human fellowship and indeed in ^ 
reverence. I bow to you all and to that spirit of 
love and sympathy which has brought you together. 
I win not speak of my weakness or decrepitude today 
in the presence of an all-sustaining love which wins 
strength from weakness and life from death itself. 

My last days are embittered by one thought: the 
wranglings of those who as the children of India 
should be bound by lies of brotherhood and friend- 
ship. Remember that Hindu or Moslem, Christian 
or Sikh, you can fulfil the best in your religion 
by a spirit of give and take, by giving out of your 
abundance and taking in a spirit of sincere amitv and 
goodwill. Ail that is merely sectarian and com- 
munal must yield to the spirit of a conmioD nation- 
ality and nationality itself must be fulfilled in one 
common brotherhood of man in Universal Humanity. 
And I will not attempt to express my own sense 
of unworthiness in the presence of a love that out 
of its own abundance makes up for my own poverty 
of spirit in my present physical and mental condition. 

This is perhaps my last appearance in public and 
I am therefore overwhelmed with a sense of solemnity 
in which I must betake myself to that silence which 
is the best expression of the inexpressible. 

From this personal aspect I will proceed to certain 
impersonal reflections on the nature and meaning of 
that human sacrament, ‘Jayauti,’ which has called us 
together. I will, however, preface my remarks with 
one personal note which I cannot avoid on this solemn 
occasion. _ . 

In my case it so happens that this “ Jayanti 
coincides not with the triumph of life but _ of that 
other great master of our fate, death and its com- 
panions, weakness and suffering. If fate has denied 
to me fruition in my life, it cannot deprive me of 
that other Iruition, which is the last and greatest, 
the heritage of silence, the mystery of mysteries, 
Death the revealer and the Consummator. _ ^ 

I will now turn to that observance, “Jayanti, 
which calls us together today. Our national heritage 
and culture has nothing more characteristic or mote 
beautiful than this observance of “Jayanti.” 


Let me speak Of certain Jewish, Greek and other 
national rituals Which are so cognate and yet so dis- 
parate. The Jews in their Silom had a conception Of 
individual immortality but their exclamation o! 
triumph “ Hallelujah ” emphasises the triumph of the 
Lord Ya, Yovah, sinking the personal in the national 
or tribal aspect. Similarly the Greek cry of “ Is 
Paean ” misses the personal aspect and with the 
Romans also the state was all in ell and personal 
immortality was only a shadow life in Hades and 
birth e?ually with death lost much of its personal 
significance. 

Christ indeed had a heart to bless aD human 
festive occasions like feasting and marrying. He 
sympathized even with the lot of publicans and sinners, 
But tlieology with its original sin and its doctrine of 
damnation turned Christ’s religion of love and 
sympathy into despair, But human nature finally 
triumphed over theological dogma and in the end 
birthday greetings and festivities had their due place 
in Christian Society. 

In this history the Hindus have a distinctive note 
in their observance of “Jayanti.” At first “Jayanti” 
was a solar festival connected with the return of the 
Sun in spring. This gave rise to the legend of the 
Suras and Asuras and the victory of the former 
over the latter which was commemorated in the 
“ Jayanti ” festival. The hymn of triumph was now 
“Jayanti Devas.” 

This was as far as’ the Vedic Hindus reached, but 
in Buddhism “Jayanti” look on a cosmic human 
significance, in the triumph of the Buddha over Mara, 
in other words of Humanity over darkness and death. 
This was what was first commemorated in “ Jayanti,” 
and when “ Jayanti ” became a birthday greeting, 
what it meant to the Buddhist and later on to Post- 
Buddhistic Hindus was the triumph of powers of 
light over those of darkness, which was symbolised 
afresh in eadt birth. Indeed it was a promise of 
the ultimate redemption in “ Moksha ” or “ Nirvana.” 

Apart from its cosmic significance “ Jayanti ” has a 
deep human meaning and import. The individual is 
bom but once but the annual observance of “Jayanti 
(the birthday) confers a sempiternal and recurrent 
character to what occurs but once in reality at a 
definite point of History. By this human device, the 
birthday is annually renewed and we thus vrin a 
sort of perpetual life for the temporal and occasional. 
It is thus that we win immortality and rejuvenescence 
from the Heavens. 

With these words of immortal hope and greeting 
you in the name of Universal Humanity 1 bow to 
you again, ttiing refuge in that silence which is the 
first and, Yea! shall be the last.” 

Honour for an Indian Artist 

It is t\ith pleasure that we learn that the 
Council of the Royal Society of A.rts (London! 
have in^^ted Mr, Bar ad a Ukil, artist and editor 
of the art journal Rupa-lekha, to be a Fellow 
of their Society. Our readers will find some 
account of Mr. Ukil’s work and that of his two 
artist brothers io last year’s July number. 

The Royal Society of Arts is one of the 
three oldest Societies in England. AVlien it was 
founded in 1754, only the Royal Society and 
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the Society oi' Antiquaries were in existence. 
In 1908, King Etlwanl Vlf. wlio was then the 
President of this Societs-. griciued permission to it 



Mr. Baraiia Ukil 


to add tile adjective " Roj’al ’’ to its title. King 
George V is its Patron anil the Duke of 
Connaught is its President. The Prince of 
IVales and the Duke of York are Vice-patrons. 

The Meaning of Dadabhai Naoroji's 
Swaraj 

It is more or less generally known that it 
was Dadabhai Xaoroji wlio was the first among 
C'ongre.ss presidents and workers to use the word 
i'waraj in tiie .scn.se of self-government. But 
what kind of self-government did he want? It 
is generally thought that he claimed such self- 
go^-ernmont as the Briti.sh Colonies enjoved. 
But let us examine the passage in his Congress 
presidential addres.s of 1906 in which he used 
the word. 

_ ‘■it'l Just as the adminUlration al the United 
Xin[!dr,m in ail services, deparlnieats and details is 
;n the hands uf the people themselves of that country, 
so should we in India claim that the administration in 
all -sen ices, departments and details should be in 
the hands of the people themselves of India. 

“This is not only a matter of right and matter 
of the aspirations of tlie educated — important enough 
as tiiese matters are — but it is far more un absolute 
necessity as the only remedy for the great inevitable 


economical evil wliich Sir John Shore pointed out a 
hundred and twenty years ago, and wliich is the 
fundamental cause of the present drain and poverty. 
The remedy is absolutely necessary for the material, 
moral, intellectual, political, social, industrial and 
every possible progress and welfare of the people 
uf India. 

“ (2) As in the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
all taxation and legislation and the power of spend- 
ing the taxes are in the hands of the representatives 
of the people of those countries, so should also be the 
rights of the people of India. 

(3) All financial relations between England and 
India must be just and on a footing of equality, i.e.. 
whatever money India may find towards expenditure 
in any department — Civil or Military or Naval — to 
the extent of that share should Indians share in all 
the benefits o£ that expenditure in salaries, pensions, 
emoluments, etc., materials, etc., as a partner in the 
Empire, as she is always declared to be. We do not 
ask any favours. We want only justice. In.stead ot 
going into any further divisions or details of our 
rights as British citizens, the whole matter can be 
comprised in one word— ‘ Self-government or Swaraj 
like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies’.” 

The Congress session at which Dadabhai 
Naoroji read his address was held in the last 
week of December. We remember that we 
attended that session and took with us from 
Allahabad copies of the first — the Januaiy— 
number of The Modern Review for 1907. So it 
was in the Februaiy (1907) number that we 
liad an opportunity to comment on the address. 
And with reference to the passage quoted above, 
we wrote: 

The great merit of the address lies in the fact that 
it states in clear and unequivocal language our chief 
political demand, namely, Swaraj or Self-government, 
Some of us have concluded in a mood of either 
hasty appreciation or of equally hasty fault-finding 
that Mr. Naoroji is in favuur of Self-government on 
colonial lines, but not of absolute autonomy. But 
the actual words that he uses, “Self.government or 
Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the 
colonies ” — do not warrant any such conclusion. 
There is notiiing to prevent us from interpreting his 
words to mean that be desires absolute autonomy 
like that of the United Kingdom, but would be 
content to have Self-government on colonial lines 
under British suzerainty. 

T\’hat we wrote in 1907 we have repeated 
several times in this journal and also in Prabasi. 
It is necessary to point out again what we 
understand by wliat Dadabhai Naoroji wrote. 

It will be obsen’ed that in (1), (2) and 
(3) he wants for Indians all the powers and 
rights which the people of the United Kingdom 
possess, not the powers and rights of the 
Colonists. As the United Kingdom is not a 
colony of any other Power, as it is free and 
independent, his goal was certainly absolute 
autonomy. He Imew, of course, that full 
freedom and independence could not be had all 
at once, and, therefore, only in the last line 
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claimed “ Self-government like tliat of the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.” Now, self- 
government like that of the United Kingdom 
means absolute autonomy. If that could not 
be had, he would be content, to begin with, to 
have self-government like that of the Colonies. 

This has always appeared to us to be a 
fair interpretation. Therefore, we have 'never 
admitted that Congress advocated Puma 
Swaraj or complete self-rule only after coming 
under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, though 
it is true that that expression is of recent coinage. 
The Congress objective has been Puma Swaraj 
since Dadabhai Naoroji spoke in December, 
1906, though that expression was not then used. 

It is indisputable in any case that Dadabhai 
Naoroji wanted the substance of independence, 
which Gandhiji has also demanded. For proof, 
read the enumeration of the rights he demands 
for his counti'ymen. 

There is a difference, no doubt, between 
the means and methods advocated and adopted 
by the pre-Gandhian and the Gandhian Con- 
gress. But methods of self-reliance had been 
adopted in Bengal long before Gandhiji became 
prominent. And Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the 
prince of Liberals, was not entirely against tlie 
adoption of passive resistance if ali other means 
failed. 

So there has been e^'olution in the Congress 
— not a complete revolution. 

Liberation by Enslavement 

Italy claims that her soldiers have gone to 
Ethiopia on a mission of liberation. It is a 
strange mission this — ^that of liberation by 
enslavement. 

It may be true that there are in Ethiopia 
many slaves in the ordinary sense. They 
could, however, have been emancipated from 
slavery by the League of Nations putting pres- 
sure on the Emperor of Ethiopia, and he had 
already taken steps in that direction. Fighting 
was not necessary for effecting the complete 
liberation of the Abyssinian slaves. 

Assuming that Italy would succeed in 
conquering Ethiopia, what would be the result? 
At present in that cormtry there are some 
slaves in the ordinary sense and more free- 
men in the sense of non-slaves. After the 
conquest of the ooimtry by foreigners, both the 
slaves and the non-slaves would be reduced to 
the position of political servitude. And there 
would be ruthless exploitation of the county, 
too, by foreigners. Would that be a very desir- 
able condition? 

It may be argued that, as the Abyssinians 
have no civic and political rights like those 


enjoyed by Britishers, Frenchmen, Americans 
and other free occidentals, their condition will 
not be woi'se than what it is now. But from 
the way in which the Abyssinians are fighting 
for their country, tliey appear to have some 
kind of citizenship which they value, though 
it may not be of the European or American 
brand. And their country is not impoverished 
by foreign exploitation. 

But suppose they have no citizenship. 
Hence, though in subjection also they will have 
no citizenship, the conquest of their country 
will not make any difference in their political 
status. That may be the argument of the advo- 
cates or advertisers of Italy’s mission of 
liberation. But foreign conquest will certainly 
make the economic condition of Ethiopia worse 
than it is now. 

It is forgotten, moreover, that there is at 
least one man in Ethiopia w'ho is a really free 
man, w’ho can do what he thinks fit, and is, 
therefore, the political equal of any free man 
in tile freest country in the world. He is the 
Emperor of Ethiopia. The conquest of Ethiopia 
bj’ a foreign nation will reduce iiim, too, to a 
state of political servitude. So, whereas now 
there is at least one free man in that country, 
after her subjugation there will be none. One 
man’s loss of freedom may seem insignificant, 
but it is not, and that for two reasons. One is 
timt the freedom of even a single person, how- 
ever humble, is valuable — at least to him, and 
so he ought not to be deprived of it. Another 
is that the position of this particular free man 
is such that he can, if he likes, make all his 
ficople free. And considering the intellect and 
character and patriotism of the Ethiopian 
Emperor, there is everj' reason to expect that, 
if he be not conquered by Italy, he will confer 
on his jieople the boon of representative Govern- 
ment, as the Emperor of Japan did in the last 
century. 

But even if this expectation be not fulfilled, 
unconquered Ethiopia will have at least one 
free man, whereas suiijugated Ethiopia can have 
none; unconquered Ethiopia will not be like a 
sucked orange, which it will be like, if conquered. 
Death of Anglo-French “ Peace ” 

Proposals 

A famous ancient Roman author said : 
“ They make a desert and call it peace.” 

The British home Government and the 
French home Government, through their 
ministers Hoare and Laval, wanted to partition 
Ethiopia, gi\’ing a portion to Italy and the rest 
to the League of Nations as a “ mandated " 
territory, and they called their designs a peace 
proposal. 
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What dirl tin- proposal actually come to? 
It was a proposal to reward the aggressor, Italy, 
by conferring on it about half of Ethiopia, and 
to grab the rcmaiiKler in the name of the League 
— other “ mandated" territories have been 
swallowed up Ijy the trustees ere this. 

And a fine piece of hleulism was this so- 
called peace propo.s.al! The League of Nations 
has for its principal object the prevention of war 
and of spoliation by war. It coultl not prevent 
the Italo-Abyssinian war, hut it made as if it 
t\'anted at least to prevent Italy from coining 
out victorious and swallowing up Ethiopia. But 
in the meantime tlie two most powerful members 
of the League were hatching a plan in secret to 
fulfil Italy's desire — at least in part, a desire 
of a kind which tlic League was established and 
exists to frustrate! And Italy would not agree 
to accept half of Ethiopia — she wanted the 
whole of it! 

How generous these two Eurojiean go\-ern- 
nients were! They wanterl to give away to 
Italy projjerty which did not belong to them. 
And', what is far worse, they wanted to give 
away to Italy human beings living in Ethiopia, 
who are not jrroperty. as if they were transfer- 
able like cattle and as if. because their com- 
plexion is not white, they do not possess the right 
of self-deteimination. No wonder, the Ethiopian 
Emperor could not appreciate and admire their 
generosity. He could not part with the inde- 
pendence of his country in order to enable others 
to become generous at its expense. 

And_ why was this peace offer made? 
Mussolini said that oil embargo would mean 
war, and if Italy was prevented from having as 
much oil as she wanted, she would fi^t. The 
two European governments were afraid of a 
European war, and so proposed to make a free 
gift of an African countrv’, not belonging to 
themselves, partly to Italy and partly to the 
League. And as they were the most powerful 
members of the League, the gift to the League 
meant a gift to themselves in part. 

Those Britishers are entitled to praise who 
raised such an outcry against this nefarious 
proposal as to compel Sir Samuel Hoare to 
resign, though he is only a scapegoat. He 
could not possibly have been a party to such a 
proposal without the knowledge and consent of 
his colleagues. 

Mr. Eden appointed Foreign Secretary 

Mr. Eden has been appointed British 
Foreign Secrct.ary in jjlace of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Reuter has cabled out what British newspapers. 
Geneva, Germany, Italy, think of the 


appointment. But as the British Government 
remains unchanged, British policy also will 
remain substantially imchanged. 

The Late Principal Nava Krishna Ray 

The late Rai Saheb Nava Krishna Ray, b.a., 
began his career as a teacher as third master in 
the Berhampore colle^ate school in Bengal. 
.Afterwards he was appointed professor of English 
in Meerut College, U. P. His. next appointment 
was that of professor of English in the Jaipur 
Maharaja’s College, Rajputana. His scholar- 
ship, ability and character led to his promotion 
to the post of principal of the College and of 
director of public instruction of the State. 


Nava Krislma Ray 

Though he was only a B.A., he used to be 
appointed paper-setter and examiner in the 
B.A. and M.A. examinations. He retired on 
pension in 1928 and died recently in Calcutta 
at the age of 72. 

The Late Principal Lalit Kumar Ghosh 

In the late Principal Lalit Kumar Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L.,_ of the Bihar National College, 
Bankipur, Bihar has lost a distinguished educa- 
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tionalist. He was born poor. By self-reliance 
and industry he passed the M.A. examination, 
and was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the Bihar National College in 1906. From 





Lalit Kumar Ghosh 


almost the foundation of the Patna Univer- 
sity be was a rbember of its senate and a member 
of its syndicate from 1920 to the day of his 
death. He was appointed principal of the Bihar 
National College in March, 1935, and, during 
the short period of his incumbency of that office, 
effected improvements in it in many directions. 

Infection of Communal Representation 
Spreads 

The spread of infectious diseases from 
country to country and continent to continent is 
sought to be prevented in various ways. But 
no attempt is made by any powerful organiza- 
tion to prevent the spread of mischievous 
political devices. The British people have 
introduced the plan of separate communal re- 
presentation in India in order to ensure the 
permanence or prolongation of their domina- 
tion in India. Other countries and peoples have 
looked on unconcerned. But the virus will 
travel. Therefore, all who love human liberty 
and democracy ought to fight this harmful 
political bacillus. 

One proof of the fact that the infection is 
spi'eading is afforded by the composition of the 
proposed legislature in Palestine. 

“ The Jews are opposing the plan the details of 


which have been announced hy the High Com- 
missioner, Sir A. G. Wauchope, in a communique 
proposing the grant of a measure of self-government 
to Palestine. The proposed Legislative Council based 
on communal proportional representation would 
contain 11 Moslems, 7 Jews, 3 Christians, 2 Com- 
mercial representatives of undefined nationality and 
5 British Officials. The Jews are thus in a minority 
in U."— Reuter. 

Are there so many British officials in 
Palestine that they can have 5 seats in con- 
sideration of their numerical strength? 

Education and Communalism : and 
Communal Rewards and Communalism 

The Governor of the Panjab concluded his 
convocation address to the Panjab University 
with the following words: 

“ Believe me, the solution of communal tension 
lies in the hands of the educated clas.ses but not the 
masses. As education extends, the responsibility of 
this university grows for the formation and moulding 
of the conceptions of civic duty and the manner in 
which it discharges this responsibility will largely 
determine the political and social future of the 
province.” 

His Excellency the Governor of the Panjab 
will, we hope, excuse us for saying that we do 
not believe that the solution of communal 
tension lies wholly or mainly in the hands of 
the educated classes, though it does lie to some 
extent in their hands. 

The Govemors-General and the provincial 
Governors of India ought to tell the British 
nation and the British home Government that 
the solution of communal tension in India lies 
to a very great extent in their hands. They can 
do their share of the work by putting an end to 
Communal Reward No. 1, miscalled the Com- 
munal Decision, Communal Reward No. 2 by 
which particular communities and classes have 
been assigned fixed proportions (and excessive 
proportions) of appointments in the public 
services, and Communal Reward No. 3 by which 
differential and discriminatory franchise quaU- 
fications for different communities have been 
introduced, and by preventing the advent of 
ether Communal Rewards in the future. 

Depressed Class Leaders to Counteract 
Conversion Propaganda 

It is good news that 

A party of depressed class leaders of Bengal, Bihat 
and U. P., consisting of Mr. Rasik Lai Biswas, B.A., 
BJ., (Vice-chairman, Jessore District Board) , Mr. 
Jagneswar .Mandal, m..a., B-U, Babu Gajadhar Prasad 
(Bengal) ; Babu Jagjivan Ram, B.sc. Dr. Raghu- 
nandau Prasad (Bihar); Dr. Dharamprakash and 
Babu Ram Prasad Jayaswal (Li. P.), is proceeding 
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on an extensive lour in llie Bomliay Presidency to 
counteract tlie propaganda laiiiichcii by Dr. Amlicdkar. 
They would interview Mahatma Gandhi on their 
way to Bombay. 

Centenary of Mark Twain 

There arc many eentcniirics of yvliifli men 
generally do not take note. But of the centenary 
of the American limiKirist Mark Twain more note 
should have been taken thtin men have. On 
the 30th of November last IVill Haves wrote in 
The Inquirer of London: 

A hundrird years ago today Samuel l.angliorne 
Clonien^ ^as born at Fl^rbla, .Nfissouri. l>ecain€ 
a printer, and afterwards a Mississippi piiot. It was 
on the river that he iieard the frequent call. “ .Mark 
twain!'' i/.e„ "By the mark two fathoms”) used in 
sounding. Clemens took tlie river*call as his 
pseudonym, and made it famous alt over the world. 

And ail this happened, as he explained later, 
because Cesar cri>«sc<l the Riibicnn! .\nd Ctsar 
crossed the Ruliicon beraii'U- — But that would lake 
us back to Adam and Eve! Mark Twain's closely- 
reasoned argument altout life-chains tells us. like 
Francis Thomp.snn'a poem, tlial 

All things iiy iminorlal power, 

Near or far. 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are. 

.... Thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 

And every link counts. 

Mark Twain became a popular writer, and a Prince 
among Trippers. His books are still well known — 
even if not read! Innocents Abroad, A Tramp 
Abroad, Tom Sawyer, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, A Yteikee at the Court 0/ King Arthur — these, 
and others, anyone could name. Two of Mark 
Twain's books fTom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn) 
are still read; and Stephen Leacock has bracketed 
Mark Twain and Charles Dickens together as the 
greatest humorists of modem limes. 

Mark Twain made the world laugh. That was a 
great achievement. 'We are all more human because 
he lived. For man is the animal that laughs. 


Sir C. P. Ramastvami Aiyar’s Illuminating 


religion sliould not obtrude in politics. We may not 
approve of the method followed in Turkey but it 
cannot be denied liiat they have proved eminently 
successful. In that mucli-spoken-of country, China, 
the father could be a Christian, the mother a Buddhist 
and die son a Mussalman and yet no one suggested 
that domestic life was unhappy. Sir Ramaswami also 
made a passing reference to the recent controversy 
in the Indian press on the question of admission of 
Indians into European Clubs, It struck him that it 
was very necessary for them to shed this inferiority 
complex as it was necessary for Europeans to shed 
tlieir superiority complex. Personally he did not care 
to which club he was invited or allowed to go. What 
he cared for was that Indians should shed oS their 
inferiority complex and reaUse their equality. A 
conflict of ideas is not necessarily a conflict of 
interests and there is no reason, thought the speaker, 
why all who should dwell in the India of the future 
should not be able to strive side by side for her 
common good, irrespective of religion, caste or creed. 
He referred lo the traditional hospitality of India which 
has sheltered — nay, pampered — the fugitives and the 
persecuted of other lands who have sought the whole- 
some shelter of her shores throughout the ages. He 
cited instances from history of immigrants who came 
and flourished in India. India of the future, said the 
speaker, has to carry on the traditions of such a 
glorious heritage and be a home to whatever races 
choose to dwell in her lands in the new regime. 


“India’s Interests Are Your Interests" 

Addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India in Calcutta on the 16th Dec- 
ember last, the Viceroy paid a glotving tribute. 
01 praise to the British Mercantile Community 
in India. Said he: 

I feel in common with everyone of you a justifiable 
pride in the contribution you have made to building 
up the India of today as we know it and in the 
service you have rendered to this country. In many 
fields of endeavour you have led where others have 
failed. By your perseverance, your industry and your 
enterprise, India has in many directions enjoyed 
advantages which might otherwise have been longer 
delayed. In the history of the relations between 
Great Britain and this country yours has indeed been 
an honourable part. 


Address : 

At the Second Annual Dinner Meeting of 
the Penguin Club held on 18th December last 
at the Spences Hotel, Calcutta, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar gave a picture of his vision of 
the India of the future. 

It was lo be gn India, said the speaker, where 
religion which is essentially a matter for a man’s 
personal or inner life, was lo be relegated nay 
sublimated to its proper sphere — the home. Religion 
unfurlunaiely has today become a bargaining counter 
for the exchange of social and political privileges. 
It is sought lo discover religious sanction for much 
of the communal unrest which has become a degrading 
feature of our body politic. As a contrast he cited 
the conditions obtaining in Turkey and China. In 
Turkey Kemal Pasha had the foresiglil to insist that 


If the British men of business deserve this 
praise, let them enjoy it. But when the Viceroy 
spoke of “ the service you have rendered to 
this country,” or when he said that by their 
perseverance, their industry' and their enter- 
prise “India has in many directions enjoyed 
advantages which might otherwise have been 
longer delayed,” to what country, to what India 
did he refer? The mercantile community have 
rendered service to themselves, to Anglo-India, 
and it is Anglo-India which has enjoyed the 
fruits of their perseverance, industry and enter- 
prise more directly and to a far greater extent 
than the India of Indians, if any, and in many 
directions the advantages gained by Anglo- 
India have been at the expense of Indians. 
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The Viceroy concluded his speech in the 
following words: 

I have no douhc that as in the past, your leaders 
will he willing to come forwaril and take their part 
in the public life of the country. It will be their 
function to voice your interests. But, above all 
things, keep before you the future destinies of India, 
her welfare, her progress and prosperity. These are 
all matters of no less concern to you than to those 
for whom India is their home and motherland. 
India’s interests are your interests. May I ask you 
to associate yourselves with all that leads to the 
advancement of this country and adds to her position 
and advancement. If you hold this ideal constantly 
before you, I am sure you will be fully recompensed 
in the future. 

This is not the first time that a Viceroy 
has spoken to the British mercantile community 
in this strain. But they have never in the past 
considered the interests of the Indians to be 
their interests. How could they? They come 
out to India to make money, and the money 
they make would have been the money of 
Indians if India had been politically and econo- 
mically independent. Can a body of as many 
British merchants and men of business as those 
engaged in commerce and industry in India 
make as much money in politically and econo- 
mically independent countries like Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Japan, or even the Dominions 
of Canada and Australia, as in India? They 
cannot, because the citizens of those countries 
will not allow them to. 

No, India’s interests are not the interests 
of the British mercantile community in India. 
If the interests of both had been the same, there 
would not have been so many “ safeguards ” 
in the Government of India Act, 1935 — ^parti- 
cularly there would not have been Chapter III, 
Part V, in that Act, containing “ Provisions 
with respect to Discrimination, etc.” 

Unemployment Among Cadets of the 
“ Dufferin ” 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
has drawn the attention of the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
to 

the growing uncertainty as regards the cadets of 
the Indian JJercantile Marine Training Ship 
" Dufferin " obtaining employment as Officers after 
they receive their Board of Trade certificates of 
competency. My Committee understand that about 
eight duly qualified cadets are without employment 
at present and that when about 25 more cadets will 
obtain their certificates of competency as Second 
Mates early next year, the problem for finding 
employment for nearly 33 cadets will become really 
serious. My Committee further gather that this 
question has filled the members of the Governing 


Body of “Dufferin” With great aiJJdety and they 
have also made representations to the Covernruent 
of India in this connection. 

According to the Chamber, 

this growing uncertainty for securing employment 
has been munly due to the non-Indian Shipping 
Companies either refusing to employ these cadets 
as Officers or not employing them in accordance with 
the undettaking given by them to the Government 
of India. My Committee find that the British India 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., with its very large fleet 
of over 130 steamers have given employment to only 
four cadets as Officers, while the P. & 0. have 
refused to take any cadet as Officers on their steamers. 
My Committee are further informed that the Asiatic, 
the Moghul Line and the Nourse Line do not employ 
these cadets as Officers according to the undertaking 
given by them to the Government of India. 

In 1926 and 1928 Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, 
expressed a hope that 

“ British Shipping Companies will co-operate to 
make the training ship a success by giving fair 
opportunity of employment to Indian cadets.” 

In reply to a question in the Assembly 
Sir George Rainy said: 

“ While anxious to avoid giving the impression 
that employment is assured to every passed appienuce, 
the Government desire to emphasise the opportunities 
of employment which exist for those apprentices who 
give satisfaction.” 

In January, 1934, Lord WiUingdon 
expressed his appreciation that these shipping 
companies have made the scheme of the Train- 
ing ship “ Dufferin ” a success. What sort of 
success, we wonder. 

The Committee of the Chambers state 

whenever questions were put in the Legislative 
Assembly requesting the Government to take action 
by law for finding employment on the lines recom- 
mended by the Indian .Mercantile Marine Committee, 
the Commerce Member told them that everything 
was 0. K. and that the need for legislation had not 
arisen. Even last March, tlie Commerce Member 
stated in the Legislative Assembly : 

“ In this connection, the Government of India 
will take steps to impress on all shipping 
companies, whether British or Indian, engaged 
in the coastal trade, the importance of employ- 
ing duly qualified Indian Officers in adequate 
numbers.” 

The Committee also point out that non- 
Ihdian shipping concerns have been unduly 
favoured at the expense of the Indian tax-payer 
and that they are getting favours from the 
authorities and public departments. So they 
are under obligations to employ trained Indian 
cadets. But they disregard these obligations. 

The Committee of the Chamber further 
point out that 

“ The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce sJaled in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 29th March, 1935, that, 
if any necessity arose, the Government would attach 
conditions as regards the training and employroent 
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of Indians as apprentices an<l officers on board tlie 
steamers of the Companies lu wlioin they were giving 
annual subsidies for the carriage of mails.” 

So the Chamber " strongly urge upon the 
Government of India the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to attach conditions as regards 
the eniployznent of these cadets as officers by the 
British India and the P. & 0. Steam Navigation 
Companies ‘ in adetiuate numbers,’ especially 
as they have been getting large amounts by tray 
of subsidies from the Government of India.” 

If the interests of India and of British 
capitalists doing business tvith and in India 
had been the same, it would not have been 
nocessart' for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay’ to write the letter on unemployment 
among trained cadets which they have written 
to tlie Government of India. 

The Total Number of Trained Cadets 

Considering that India is a big country 
having a population of 353 millions and several 
thousand miles of coast line, one might think 
that perhaps thousands of cadets had been 
trained and so 8 or 33 unemployed cadets are 
not too manj' among thousands. But no. 
There are neither thousands nor hundreds, nor 
even scores of ti'ained cadets. They are only 
a few dozen. 

In times past there were a thousand ports 
in round numbers in India and a large ship- 
ping and ship-building industry. All these 
found employment for millions. But now we 
cannot employ even a small number of cadets. 

Scindia Steam Navigation Company to 
the Rescue 

IVe understand that it is only because the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., having a com- 
paratively small number of steamers, has given 
employment to 21 trained cadets that the 
number of unemployed among them is only 8; 
otherwise it would have been 29. 

If India’s shipping had received as much 
help in various ways from her Government 
as the shipping of other civilized countries 
having national Governments receive, the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company would have 
been a much bigger concern than it is and there 
would have been many more such patriotic 
steam navigation companies. 

Japan and China 

We wrote in our last December number: 
" Perhaps taking advantage of the European 
situation arising out of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war, Japan has been trying to establish over- 
lordship over China and extending her empire 


there.” The New Republic of America Writes 
in its issue of November 27, 1935: 

Tlie llalo-Elhiopian war untloiibledly supplies the 
reasnn wiiy Japan has chosen the present moment 
til strike. The British fleet is engaged in the 
Mpdilerranean, and Japan believes that England is 
unlikely to protest wliile the European situation 
remains uncertain. Both England and America, how- 
ever. have substantial commercial interests in north 
China. In the next lew months, as the Japanese 
begin slowly sliuiting the Open Door in their new 
puppet state, the outcries from British and American 
business men are certain to be loud 

The American weekly continues; 

The attitude of the Tory Cabinet in England seems 
curiously mixed, .ipparemly the Tories would like 
to see a strong and prosperous Japan in the Far East 
as a counter-weight to the influence of the United 
States and Russia. But they are Anally beginning 
to suspect that a Japan which is too strong and 
prosperous threatens the whole British position in 
Asia. Once Japan has absorbed north China, it will 
be only a ijuestion of lime and opportunity before 
it moves down into the Yangtze valley. If Japan 
should ever succeed in displacing British banks and 
trading companies in Shanghai, the blow to England’s 
prestige would seriously weaken her grip upon India, 

U. S. A. and Japan 

Las Vegas (Nevada) Dec. 20. 

Senator Pittman, Chairman of the United States 
Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, in a striking 
speech declared that the United States would in- 
evitably be forced into a defensive war in the Pacific 
Ocean il the present Militaristic Government continued 
in Japan and plans of conijuest of the entire world, 
based on ambitions similar to those of the ex-Kaiser, 
were nurtured. 

If it should BO happen that the navies of Britain 
and ie United States participated in necessary 
manteuvres in the Pacific near Japan at about the 
same time, Japan would probably listen to reasons — 
without a shot being fired or a life being lost. 

Mixed Motives Making for Filipino 
Freedom 

The same American paper writes: 

On Friday, November 15, in the presence of Vice 
President Gamer and Secretary of War Dern, the 
independence of the Philippine Commonwealth was 
formally proclaimed and Manuel Quezon was in- 
augurated as its first President. Thus began the 
ten-year probationary period that will end in the full 
and final liquidation ol America's most ambitious 
experiment in imperialism. Satisfaction over this 
redemption of repeated pledges was tempered by 
knowledge of the shameless barter and bickering 
that preceded the authorization of independence, 
ihe knowledge that financial interests in the United 
States were willing to let go of the Islands only 
when they became convinced that they had become 
a liability rather than an asset, and a realization of 
the depth and seriousness of die economic plight of 
the Philippine Commonwealth. Her natural resources 
were developed almost entirely as a feeder to the 
American economy, and now that economy, em- 
barrassed by an excess of supply that threatens the 
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all-predous profits, is wiliing to turn the Philippines 
adrift in the Paeific. 

Moral and Spiritual Progress and 
Scientific Knowledge 

In the coui'se of liis addi-ess at the Andlu'a 
Univei-sity Convocation, Dr. Tirumuvti, profes- 
sor of Pathology at the Vizagapatam Aledical 
College, observed : 

Though intBllectually a race is adult, jnoially and 
spiritually the men may be still children. Do we not 
find men- us^ their newly acquired knowledge to 
work - desolation and death in their folly and fear 
and greed and pride ? 

Sir Oliver Lodge and some other great 
scientists have said that man’s moral and 
spiritual progress has not kept pace with his 
scientific knowledge and power of mechanical 
invention. Hence scientific knowledge is utilized 
£or destructive pui’poses also, instead of being 
Csed solely for human happiness and welfai-e. 

U. P. Unemployment Committee’s Report 
The report of the XT. P. Unemployment 
Committee, of which the very able chairman 
was Sir Tej Bahadm' Sapru, lias been submitted 
to the Government. It is said to consist of 
270 pages. Some of the suggestions made by tlie 
Committee have been mentioned in the papers. 
For example, 

Primary education should be made compulsory 
liirougbout tlie Province with a view to absorb the 
educated unemployed as teachers and simultaneously 
to spread mass education. 

Agricultuie, irrigation, sanitation and medicine 
should likewise be enlarged both to find new occu- 
pation as well as for the welfare of the masses. 

Legal education is not to be discouraged, but the 
Committee has recommended a three years’ course 
and suggested division of la-wyers into two classes — 
attorneys and practitioners — the seniors only being 
qualified to draw legal documents. 

Education sliould be bifurcated at the intermediate 
stage towards industry or otherwise; the Government 
to provide facilities for both large-scale and cottage 
industries, 

These suggestions are practicable and useful. 

Appeal for More Land for Transvaal 
Indians 

JOHANNESBCIRG, Dec. 16. 

The “Star,” commenting on the appeal to tlie 
Government by the Indian Government Agent, Sir 
Saiyd Raza Ali for additional exempted land for 
Indians in the Transvaal gold areas, meeting not 
only the present needs, but providing for the increase 
of the Indian population for the next twenty years, 
hopes tliat the appeal will command the sympathetic 
attention of the responsible minister and Parliament. 

— Reuter. 

The appeal should certainly evoke just and 
generous response. Indians have given their 
-best to South Africa. There should be recii''vfi- 
city towards them. 

16 


A British Theatre’s Contemptible 
Cowardice 

London, Dec. S. 

Tlie German Embassy in London last week 
protested to the Garrick Theatre against the name 
of a pageboy. *' Hezekiah Hiller,” in the play, Vicki. 

Tlie Actress Manageress producing the play re- 
prelled lhat she was unable to make any alteration, 
liiit the Lord Chamberlain to-night requested the 
Manager to omit all references to Hitler, and the 
pageboy has acordingly been re-named " George 
Bernard Gandhi.” 

It is .staled that the Embassy officials complained 
particiilarly that tlie boy’s first name suggested that 
lie was of Jewish descent. The Manager said that 
the Lord Chamlierlain’s instructions had been received 
at .5-20 p.in., and the name “Gandhi” had been 
temporarily included, owing to the impossibility of 
writing and rcliearsing a new scene in so short a 
lime — and hoping lhat Mr. Gandhi was “ not in 
direct telephonic communication with London.” 

Even if Mahatma Gandhi were in direct- 
telephonic communication with London, he is 
too high-minded a man to take any notice of 
such contemptible and ridiculous cowardice. 
High thoughts and important duties leave him 
no time for trifles. 

Heroism of the Abyssinians 

That Mussolini’s threat that oil embargo 
would mean war and Italy would fight against 
such embargo led Britain and France to make 
their peace proposals in order to avoid a 
European war. shows how formidable Italy's 
anny, nar’y and air-force are. The Emperor 
and’ people of Abyssinia are defending their 
countiy against such an aggressor and some- 
times drmng the enemy back and capturing 
his tanks and other modern armaments, though 
their own equipment is not at all completely 
up-to-date and adequate. 

iilien during the last world war the 
Belgians and their King manfully defended their 
countiy against Gemiany, the white civilized 
world admired their patriotism and heroism, 
thougli Belgium had the help of such powerful 
friends as Britain and France. Abyssinia is 
fighting single-handed. But, because she is not 
in Europe and her Emperor and people are not 
white, therefore no chorus of praise of her hero- 
ism is heard in the West. 

Progress of Womanhood in Iran 

From New Year’s Day to-day the women 
of Iran are not to observe parda. They will 
appear in public without the veil. Women 
teachers and adult girl pupils will freely go to 
•School am! women will attend public meetings 
with men. 

Prahasi Banga Sahitra Sam-melan 

The thirteenth session of the “ Prahasi 
B-aiiga ciahityu Fiammolan " was held in the 
preiiiises oi' the B,aisma Bengali School, Nev- 
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ROBERT BURNS 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


It is a century and three quarters since 
Robert Bums first saw the light of earthly day. 
It is a century and a third since his eyes closed 
for the last time on the Scotland that he loved 
— the Scotiand which has since come to love him 
with such a tender and passionate affection. 

When he died, his countrymen generally 
did not quite know what to think of him. A 
great throng gathered at his funeral. Most that 
came ioved him, and poured out sincere tears 
at his death. Unquestionably be had already 
attained a strong hold upon the affections of 
his neighbors and friends because of his own 
great heart, and because of his abilities as a 
poet, — abilities which were bringing fame to the 
whole region. But his life had not been al- 
together regular, and he had written things 
which had put him out of favor^ with all the 
more soundly orthodox and the stricter elements 
of the Church. These were disposed to draw 
their garments about them, and shake their 
heads, and stand aside. His fame had gone oyer 
Scotland, and over England; and many men of 
the highest standing in literature had declared 
his writings to be wonderful for their brilliancy. 
And still Scotland was not yet quite sure, as 
England was not, whether this new light which 
had risen vrith such splendor, was to be enduring, 
or whether it would fade away, with the passing 
of a little time, and lose its dazzling quality. 
Was it re^ly a new fixed star that had appeared 
in the sky of song, to hold its place there 
permanently? Or was it only a comet which 
would vanish as speedily as it came? 

This was the situation when the sod fell 
sadly upon all that was mortal of him who had 
sung witii such rollicking glee and power of 


I'am O' iShanter, and witii such tender pathos 
of Highland Maiy. 

How stands t)ie matter now? Does any- 
one doubt any longer where Robert Bums 
belongs? Today nobody questions Ms place 
among the fixed stars of the firmament of the 
world’s great singers, and in that firmament 
how few stars shine with so brilliant a light! 
Scotland accepts him today as incomparably 
her greatest poet. England freely confesses that 
she has no lyric poet that can be named beside 
him. I believe he is the best beloved poet of 
the Western World. Scotchmen love him as 
they love their own kith and kin. All English- 
speaking peoples love him. His songs are 
translated into all civilized tongues, and 
Yv'berever they go they have marvelloim power 
to stir hearts and awaken affection for the 
singer. In every land of earth where Scotchmen 
live — and what civilized laud is without them? 
— ^the anniversaiy of Robert Bums is a great 
day. And why not? Has he not sung for all 
peoples? True, he had in mind only his own 
beloved Scotland. But the human heart is one. 
And he sang so true to the Scotch heart that he 
found the heart of humanity. 

What was there in tMs poor ploughman, 
that first his own land and then the world 
should take such an interest in him, and lift 
him up to such a place of honor? Let us see 
if we can discover in any degree the secret of 
that power, with which he has laid hold upon 
human hearts. 

For one thing, he was young. He began 
writing at 17. Some of his finest poems were 
written before he was 25. He died at 37. 
There is a sort of fascination about youtJi. 
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Possibly we feel a little of it, — ^possibly the 
world has always felt a little of it, in connec- 
tion with Burns. His life was a romance, and 
yet a tragedy. Externally it seemed plain, 
quiet, commonplace. But only the shallowest 
of men judges lives by what the eyes can see. 
Into those 37 years were crowded events that 
would make dramas and epics as thrilling as 
anj’ to be found in literature. 

A poor boy, struggling with poverty; 
sti-uggling to get knowledge; often overworked; 
ambitious; eager to know books, yet having 
few within his reach; eager to read, yet with 
only such time as he could get in the evenings 
after the hard toil of the day, or in the field 
holding his book in one hand and bis plow with 
the other; eager to make a place for himself 
in the world, yet shut up on eve^ side; lo-^dng 
his father dearly, yet losing him early; the 
oldest member of a family of brothers and 
sisters who looked to him for help; with strong 
passions which he could not always control; 
with liigh and noble ideals, which he sometimes 
fell far short of reaching; surrounded by friends 
and companions, the influence of many of whom 
was to lead him astray, instead of to help him; 
suiTounded by a society in which drinking was 
almost universal: surrounded by a religion 
which was hard and dogmatic, and with which 
he had little or no sympathy; himself a veritable 
genius, feeling all the fiery emotions of the 
muse sweeping through his soul, yet having all 
his life to do battle for his daily bread, in his 
own words, “ hunted from covert to covert under 
all the terrors of a jail;” his difficulties and 
hardship so great that at one time he prepared 
to leave Scotland and migrate to the West 
Indies; after he had published his fii-st book 
“• picked up by fashionable society, taken to 
Edinburgh, lionized, and then when the novelty 
was gone, throvm a.?ide like an exhausted 
bauble;” “today patted and flattered bj' 
fashionable prigs,” tomorrow set — ^tbis poet 
soul, this child of the gods, this singer of songs 
sweet enough for angels to hear — tomorrow set 
to gauging beer for a living at a salary of 
50 pounds a year! and soon deprived of even 
this beggarly pittance, because he dared to ^ve 
free expression to his thought, and only Kept 
from star\’ing by the charity of a kind patron; 
until at last, with health broken, spirits gone, 
hope blasted, and vile slanders continually cast 
on his name, he sinks into an untimely grave. 
Such was the tragic side of the life of Robert 
Bums. Such were the clouds that darkened its 
skies and the storms that swept over it. 

And yet, there was another side too; else 
he could never have written all that wealth of 


joy and hope and rollicking fun and tender love 
with which his poems abound. 

He loved his friends, and many of them 
he saw much; be mingled in the festivities 
going on among the people around him — of all 
of which we have so fine a picture in his poem 
"Halloween;” he greatly enjoyed the fields, the 
woods, the hills, the streams, the birds, the 
flowers, the “ banks and braes of bonny 
Boon,”! the varied changes and beauties of the 
seasons, which his eye was ever quick to see. 
He had warm affection for parents, brothers and 
sisters, wife, children, neighbors, and into the 
joys as well as the sorrows of all he entered 
heartily, taking eagerly the cups of pleasure 
that offered themselves — sometimes, alas! cups 
of pleasure which he would better have left 
alone — as well as drinking manfully also the 
cups of sorrow and pain that came. Thus his 
life was filled with shadow and sunshine, peace 
and storm, crowding fast upon each other. We 
may well picture his life as a mountain stream. 
Here its waters rippled and sang, while music 
of birds filled all the air; but anon the stream 
was daslied against rocks, and hurled over pre- 
cipices which tore it to tatters, and drowned 
all music with its own dull roar. 

Thus is understood what I mean when I 
say that his experience was mingled romance 
end tragedy. Both come out to view in his 
wonderful poems. He wrote out of his heart. 
His writings are the ever changing mirror of 
his soul. He dipped his pen now in laughter, 
now in tears, now in his own very heart’s 
blood. 

Perhaps this, more than anything else, is 
the secret of the fascination and the power of 
his poetrj'. He who thinks clearly and gives 
his thought to others, helps them to think. He 
who feels deeply and expresses his emotion 
stirs feeling in other breasts. He who with 
clearness and power portrays the deep ex- 
periences of his ouTi life, paints a picture which 
interests all men, fa.scinates all men, stirs all 
men, because in it all men see the shadowy 
forms of their lives, actual or possible. 

But if Burns gives us himself, no less does 
he give us Scotland. No other writer so clearly, 
so vi-^ndly, with such wonderful insight and 
genius, gives us the very life and soul of the 
Scotland of a hundred and fifty years ago — 
that is, the Scotland which existed before the 
changes and the disintegrating influences caused 
by our modem telegraphs, telephones, radios, 
cheap mails, automobiles, railways, travel, com- 
mercialism and science . The old Scotland has 

1. “Banks and braes of bonny Doon” — banks and 
hills of beautiful river Doon. 
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largely gone, as has the old England, the old 
Wales, and the old Ireland. But the Scotland 
that has been will live forever in the pages of 
Scott and Burns, especially Burns. Bums has 
made it immortal. 

It is true that Bums wrote good poetry in 
pure English. But that which is most char- 
acteristic of him, that in which his peculiar 
genius comes out in all its inimitable perfec- 
tion, is what he wrote in the Scotch dialect, that 
is, in the speech of his mother and his father 
and of his childhood. But if Burns has made 
the dialect of his people i mm ortal, he has also 
given a very real kind of immortality to their 
customs, their habits, their traits of character, 
their manner, their many-sided life, No matter 
what changes may come over the Scotland of the 
future, the Scotland of the eighteenth century 
is secure. Even if some Vandal hoard should 
sometime overmn the land and wipe out all 
traces of its present civilization, even plowing 
up the sites of its present cities and villages, 
as Titus is said to have plowed up the site of 
Jerusalem, still in the poetry of Bums the 
Scotland of the past would live forever. 

Burns was so perfect a representative of 
the Scotland of his time not simply because he 
was bom in it, and lived all his days in the 
midst of its scenes and its people, but because 
he was the finest embodiment of its genius. If 
you ask me how or why he was so, I cannot 
tell. If you ask me why the genius of a pwple 
should come to its most perfect flower in a 
poor peasant's son, instead of in some one in a 
higher rank of life, I cannot answer. If you 
ask me what genius is, I cannot explain. I only 
know that here, there, and there, all up and 
down the Earth, and all along the ages, God 
pours celestial &e into this soul and that, of 
man and woman, sometimes of royal blood, more 
often of plebeian, and lo, history is starred with 

E rophets, seers, poets, artists, teachers of the 
idden things of nature and the deep things of 
the soul, leaders of their fellows upward and 
onward to larger life. Thus in the great 
Providence of God the world moves forward 
toward the better day. 

Bums was very richl3'^ endowed in both 
head and heart. Perhaps his greatest lack was 
in wiU. If be had been possessed of greater 
will power, perhaps he would have done more 
sustained literary work — ^work less irregular, 
less fragmentary', less confined to short produc- 
tions. Perhaps, too, if his will power had been 
greeter, it would have helped him morally, by 
holding him more steady and firm in the hour 
of temptation. 

But in his intellect there was no lack. 


When he went to Edinburgh, the intellectual 
capital of Scotland, he held his own with the 
best minds. Indeed his mental keenness and 
grasp, and the brilliance of his conversation, 
seem to have impressed all who came in contact 
witii him. 

His endowment in heart-qualities too was 
not less rich than his intellectual gifts. He was 
generous and unselfish. He was frank and 
sincere, hating all shams and all pretenses. He 
was manly and self-respecting, honoring all men 
according to what he considered to be their 
worth, not according to tlieir wealth or titles. 
This is strongly brought out in several of his 
poems, for example in his “ Honest Poverty.” 

" Is there, for honest poTerty, 

Whs* hangs his head, and 8*° that? 

The coward slave, we pass him by. 

We dare be poor for a’ that. 

For a’ mat, and a’ that. 

Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea stamp. 

The man’s the gowd* for a’ that. 

What tbo' on bamely* fare we dine. 

Wear hodden" gray, and a’ that; 

Cie' fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that, 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae" poor, 

Is king o" men for a’ that.” 

Bums had great sympathy for the suffer- 
ing. He had sulered too much himself not to 
feel for others. His expressions of sympathy 
and pity are numberless in his poems. In hi 
poem ” A Winter Night ” he cannot forget that 
while some are warm and comfortable, others 
are cold and in want, and he breaks out — 

“O ye! who, sunk in beds of down. 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create. 

Think for a moment on Ws wretched fate 
Whani“ friends and fortune cjuite disown!” 

In his poem, “ Man was made to Mourn,” 
he gives us the fine lines, 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mouro.” 
and then he follows on with other lines in which 
his pity for poverty mingles with sharp reproof 
for those who have power to relieve it and 
will not. 

His feelings of kindness and pity extended 


2. “Wha”— who. 

3. "A’”— all. 

4. “ Gowd ” — gold. 

5. “ Hamely ” — homely. 

6. “ Hodden ” — coarse cloth of undyed wool. 

7. “Gie”— give. 

8. “Sae” — so. 

9. “O’”— of. 

10. “Wham" — whom. 
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to suffering brutes as well as to suffering human 
beings. In his “ Verses ” composed on seeing a 
wounded hare limp by, which a hunter had just 
shot, he bursts out in indignation, 

“Inhuman man! curse on thy barbarous act," 
and then be tenderly apostrophizes the suffer* 
ing creature — 

“Seek, mangled uretch, some place of wonted rest — 
N’o more of rest, but now thy dying hed! 

The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head. 

The cold eanli with thy bioddy bosom press’d." 

But the most charming of his poems in 
which he expresses his sympathy for dumb 
creatures is that entitled " To A Mouse ’’ written 
on turning up her nest ndth a plough. 

"Wee’** sleckii.'" cow'riu, lita'rous heastie,” 

Oh, what a panic's in thy breastie!“ 

Thou need iia‘‘ start awa“ sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brauJeP- 
I wad'* be laith'" lo rin"' an"' cliase lliee, 
miird’ring patile!“ 

I’m truly sorry man's dominion, 

Has broken nature's social union, 

.\n’ justifies that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, eanh-bom companion 
An’ felliiw-raortal! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 

-And weary winter coinin’** fast. 

And cozie here, beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwell. 

Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 

And then comes the sermon for men as well as 
mice; 

“ But Mousie, thou art not thy !ane,“ 

In proving foresight may be vain; 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley,“ 

An’ leave us nought but grief an’ pain, 

For promis’d joy! 

Still, thou ait blest, compar'd vi’ me 
The present only toucheth thee : 

But och!'” I backward cast my e’e. 

On prospects drear! 


11. “ Wee ’’ — ven' small. 

12. “Sleekit”— sleek. 

13. “ Beastie ’’- — diminutive of beast. 

14. “Breastie” — diminutive of breast. 

15. “ Na ’’—no. 

16. “.Awa” — away. 

17. “Wi’ bickering brattle” — with hurrying scamper. 

18. “Wad” — would. 

19. “ Laith ” — loath. 

20. "Rin”— run. 

21. “An”’~and. 

22. “Wi”’— with. 

23. “ Pattle ” — a plow-staff. 

24. “Cornin’” — coming. 

25. “ Thy lane ” — alone. 

26. “Gang aft aglev” — go often astray. 

27. “ Och alas. 


An’ forward, tho’ I canna® see, 

I guess an’ fear! ” 

His sympathy does not stop with e wound- 
ed mouse; it extends even to a hurt flower, as 
seen in his exquisite poem, “ To a Mountain 
Daisy.” 

“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 

Thou'st met me in an evE hour; 

For I maun*" crush araang the stoure* 

Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonny'' gem! 

Cauld“ blew the hitter-biting North 
Upon thy early, iiumble birth, 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared aliore the parent Earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 

High sheltering woods and wa’s® maun shield: 
But thou, beneath the random bield** 

O’ clod or slane” 

Adorns the histie stibble field,® 

Unseen, alanc.® 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Tliy snawie*" hosom sunward spread, 

Then lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 

But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies! ” 

Robert Bums was a patriot. There was 
DO warmer lover of Scotland than he. This 
love for his native land is well shown in his 
poems, " My Heart’s in the Highlands,” and 
“ Bannockburn.” 

But while he is a devoted lover of his 
native land and her freedom, he is too noble a 
soul to confine his love of freedom within any 
territorial lines. The liberty which he desires 
for liimself and his fellow Scots, he desires for 
all men. Hence one of his most stirring poems 
is that entitled, “ The Tree of Liberty.” 

“ Wi’ plenty o' sic“ trees, I trow. 

The warld“ would Eve in peace, man; 

The sword would help to mak“ a plough, 

The din o’ war wad cease, man; 

Like brethren in a common cause, 

We’d on each other smile, man; 


28. “ Ganna ” — cannot. 

29. “ Maun ” — must. 

30. “Amang the stoure” — amid the dust. 

31. “ Bonny ” — beautiful. 

32. “Cauld”-coId. 

33. “ Wa’s ’’ — walls. 

34. “Bield”— shelter. 

35. “ Stane ” — stone. 

36. “HisEe sEbble field” — bare stubble field. 

37. “ Alane ” — alone. 

38. “ Snawie ” — snowy. 

39. “Sic” — such. 

40. “ World” — world. 

41. “Mak”— make. 
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And equal rights and equal laws 
Wad gladden every isle, man.” 

One of the finest qualities of Bums as a 
poet is his humour, which tuns rippling through 
his verse in hundreds of unexpected places. 

Another quality which is not always so 
lovely, but which he can use with withering 
effect when he will, is sarcasm. He has several 
poems of considerable length which are satires. 
And Damascus blades they arel The most 
notable of them are, “ The Holy Fair,” “ The 
Ordination," ‘‘ Address to the Unco Guid,”42 
‘‘The Kirk’s Alarm, ”43 and “Holy Willie’s 
Prayer.” These satires are sometimes said to be 
directed against religion. This is not true. 
They are directed against certain theological 
doctrines which he believes to be imtrue, and 
certain men whom he believes to be hypocrites 
using religion for a cloak. 

I have referred to Robert Burns’ love of 
nature. Of this more should be said. This 
love was deep and almost passionate through- 
out all his life. It forms a sort of background 
to all his poetry; or perhaps it would be better 
to say that it runs like a thread of gold through 
all his poetry, lighting it up and greatly 
beautifying it. His love of nature is shown 
by the fact that both as boy and man he loved 
to wander in the fields, by the streams, in the 
woods. Often when toil at the plough or else- 
where had occupied him all the day, his quiet 
walks were taken in the night. It was here 
that many of those thoughts had their birth 
which found expression in his poems. He 
lamented his early poverty partly because it 
confined him so closely at home and prevented 
him from making excursions to other parts of 
his native land to see the fine natural scenery 
in which Scotland is so rich When he bad 
obtained the first considerable sum of money 
from the publication of his poems, almost the 
first thing he did was to make a series of 
jouiTieys to the country round about the River 
Tweed and its tributaries, to the Highlands, 
and elsewhei'e, to give himself the delight of 
viewing the scenery which he had so long desired 
to see. 

No poet more abounds in descriptions of 
nature, and none gives us finer ones; and yet 
Bunis did not v\Tite much poetry with the 
primary aim of describing nature. The fact 
simply was that Nature was so much to him 
that he could never get far away from her. 
Loving her ^ be did it was impossible for him 
to write wi^out painting pictures of her, and 
drawing illustrations and symbolism from her 

42. “Unco Guid” — uncommon good. 

43. “]^k'3 Alarm” — Church’s Alarm. 


objects and scenes. No one whose attention 
has not been directly drawn to the subject can 
at all understand how much of the charm of 
his poetry comes from this everywhere present 
nature-element. To erase it would be like 
wiping the stars from the sky, or destroying the 
flowers of a garden by an untimely frost. With- 
out it he would not be Bums, but would sink 
to a third rate poet, dreary and commonplace, 
whereas he is now the delight of the world. 
Illustrations almost without number might be 
cited. For example this from " Tam o’ 
Shanter.” He wants to tell us that pleasures are 
short-lived. Any ordinary expression of the 
thought will be a mere truism, which nobody 
will care to hear. How does the genius of 
Bmns overcome the difficulty? He makes 
nature his ally. He summons to his aid a 
flower, a snow-flake, the aurora borealis and a 
rainbow, and lol the thought has taken a form 
that is beautiful, impressive, immortal. 

“ Pleasures aie like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-flake in the river, 

A moment white — then lost forever; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flics ere you can point the place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm,” 

Was a thought ever given a more splendid 
setting of diamonds and gems? And where did 
he get the gems and diamonds? Out of the 
heart of Nature — ^that Nature which he loved, 
that Nature with which he had communed at 
the morning sunrise and the evening sunset, at 
his toil in the fields by day, and in his walks 
under the silent stars by night. 

Take a song like “ Auld Lang Syne, ”44 and 
how much of its charm comes from his inimit- 
able bits of description of the scenes of child- 
hood: 

“ Ve twa hae run about the braes, 

And pu'd the gowans fine. 

We twa hae paidl’d in the burn, 

Frae morning sun tiU dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne,”*” 

Take the song, “ The Banks of Doon ” and 
the nature element is still more important. 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnic Doon,“ 

How can ye bloom so fresh and fair, 

44. “ Auld Lang Syne ” — Long Ago. 

45. Translation : 

We two have run about the hills, 

.4.nd picked the mountain daisies fine, 

We two have paddled in the brook. 

From morning sun till dinner. 

But seas between us both have roared, 
Since days oi long ago. 

46. “Ye bank? and braes o’ honnie Doon” — Ye 
banks and hills of beautiful Doon. 
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How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu' o’*' care! 

Thou’lt break my heart, liiou warbling bird. 

Tliai ti'anions thro’ the Bowt-ring thorn: 

Thou minds me of departed joys, 

Dfpartol — never to return. 

Oft hae*' 1 roved by bonnie Donn. 

To see tlte rose and woodbine iwitte; 

And lika*^ bird sang o’ its love. 

.And fondly sae did t n’ mine. 

Wi* llyblsomf bean I pil'd'"' .n rose. 

Fii‘ t-wect upon it* thorny tree: 

But ray fnuae" lover stole my rose. 

But ah! he left tin- thorn wi’ me.” 

Is it possible* to conceive of lines more full 
of rarest gem.s of nature-allusion? And yet 
nothing is artificial or far-fetched. Eveiything 
is simple, natural, as nnicli an essential part 
of the song as the blossoms of an apple tree in 
Maj' are an essential part of the tree. 

Even in the case of those songs and poems 
yyhich were most personal, and were the expres- 
sions of his deepest, tenderest and most earnest 
feelings, allusions to nature nm through them 
just tlie same, showing that this love of nature 
was a part of his very' being. That exquisitely 
tender poem, “ To Mary in Heaven,” you 
remember, begins: — 

“Thou lingering star, with lessening raj". 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 

Again tiioii ushcrest in the day 

WhcH Mary from my soul was tom.” 

And the tender lines to his dead child are not 
less rich with nature-imagery. 

” Here lies a rose, a budding rose. 

Blasted before iu bloom: 

Whose innocence did sweets disclose 
Beyond that flower’s perfume. 

To those who for her loss are grieved. 

This consolation’s given — 

She’s from a world of woe relieved. 

.And blooms a rose in heaven.” 

Such are a few almost random illustrations 
of Bum’s love of nature, and the profound and 
happy influence wliieh that love exercised upon 
his writings as a poet. We may say that his 
love of nature was a part of his genius — a part 
of his high endoyvment. Without it he would 
have been a bird robbed of its wings. Without 
it he would have been a painter deprived of 
his finest colors. Not only the beauty but the 
perennial freshness of his poems and songs come 
largely from the nature-element that is in them. 
They are full of mornings and evenings, bright 


47. “ Fu’ o’ ’’—full of. 

48. " Hae ” — liavc. 

49. “ Ilka ’’—every. 

50. “ Pu'd ” — pulled, 

51. “Fause”— false. 


springs and glorious autumns, stars and new 
moons, warbling birds, nibbling sheep, the banks 
and braes not only of bonnie Boon, but of 
many another bonnie stream. None of these 
tilings ever grows old. We tire of birds in 
cages, but not of birds in the hawtliom or the 
meadow grass. We weary of shaven lawns and 
artificial gardens and parks; but we never 
iveavy of nature’s hills and valleys and streams. 
Book poets, artificial poets, grow old and stale, 
and pass away. But nature-poets never. 
Burns saw n.atiu-e in the light of a splendid 
genius, and loved her with all his great passion- 
ate heart. And out of this genius and this love 
he sang. The result was, songs which will live 
and be loved forever. 

Burns wrote poems of many kinds. His 
“ Tam o’ Shanter ” has all the qualities of an 
epic, save its length. He has numerous descrip- 
tive pieces. He has epistles, elegies, ballads, 
epigrams, and many poems which it is hard to 
classify. But his genius is preeminently lyric. 
Above everything else he is a song-writer. His 
songs number more than 200; and nothing that 
he has given the world is quite so fine as his 
songs. 

Those who do not know the history of 
Scotland are apt to think of Scotch songs as 
having been bom with Burns. But no m j at s ke 
could be greater. Bums does not stand at the 
beginning of Scotch song, but far on down the 
stream. For hundreds of years before Bums, 
Scotland had been rich in folk songs, both music 
and words. Perhaps no country' in the world 
was richer. The whole air, among the country 
people, was redolent with them. 

'•Aim heard the milk maid singing some old chanl, 
as she milked the cow? in the byre or the field; the house- 
wife went about her work or span at her wheel with a 
lilt upon her lips. In the Highland Glen you might hear 
some solitary reaper singing, like her whom Wordsworth 
has iraraorlaUzed : in the lowland field, notv one, now 
another, of the reapers taking up an old melody, and then 
ihe whole band hreaking out into some well-laiown chorus. 
The plowman, loo, as he liimed his furrow, beguiled the 
time by humming or whistling a tune; even the weaver, 
as he clashed his shuttle between the threads, mellowed 
the harsh sound with a song. In former days song was 
the groat amusement of the peasantry as they of a winter 
nigiil met for a hamlet-gathering by each others’ firesides. 
This was the usage in Scotland for centuries.” 

In genera! it may be said that the airs 
were older than the words. Nearly all the 
tunes had had two or three sets of words— 
earlier and later. 

Into such an environment Robert Burns 
was born. To such a heritage was he heir. Did 
he, then, create Scotch song? He no more created 
it than Shakespeare created the English drama. 
He no more created it than Homer created the 
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Greek epic. Shakespeare found the drama in 
the hands of the people, where it had 
been for centuries. He took it up, and 
carried it foi-ward to a height which 
nobody had dreamed of, by impressing his 
splendid genius upon it. Homer found poetical 
tales everywhere among the people of Greece. 
He gathered up the best, remoulded them, 
passed them thi-ough the crucible of his own 
poet-soul, and lo! the world had an Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

In the same way Bums, not ci-eated, but 
carried forward, lifted up, crowned by his own 
incomparable genius the rich song products of 
Scotland. Many old songs he rewrote. Many 
which we think of as his have in them versra 
or lines of older songs. Part of the material 
is old, but the present completed form and the 
genius are his. Others are wholly new. What 
happened was that the stream of Scotch song 
which had been flowing for centuries rose to 
its flood in Robert Bums. The plant which 
had been growing and blossoming for genera- 
tions, burst, in him, into such a splendor of 
bloom as it had never known before. Scotch 
song did not begin in him; it culminated in him; 
but its culmination was so glorious that it drew 
the eyes and awoke the admiration of the world. 

Another thing Bums did for Scotch song. 
He greatly purified it. We complain of him 
that not all the songs that come from his hands 
are as high morally as we could wish. Some 
of them praise strong drink. Here and there 
one deals with love in ways that are unworthy. 
For this we arc tempted severely to condemn 
him. But wait I Let us see what is really the 
situation. The popular songs of Scotland were 
largely re-written by Bums. We know that he 
left them vastly finer as literary productions 
than he found them. How about their moral 
quality? Did he leave that injured, or im- 
proved. He left it vastly improved. He 
purged away much of the Bacchanalian 
element; he piu'ged away very much of 
the unworthy love-element and the low 
morality. Tins we should not forget. We may 
wish he had gone farther in his good work. 
The wonder is that he went so far, when we 
remember the times in which he lived and the 
customs prevailing around him. Scotland should 
deal gently with Robert Burns. She should 
remember how great a debt she owes him for 
morally improving and purifying the popular 
songs of her people. 

It only remains to me now to make some 
further inquiry concerning the religion of Bums. 
No one can understand the attitude of Robert 
Bums toward religion who does not bear in 


mind the general religious conditions prevailing 
in Scotland at the time he lived. 

Ever since the time of John Knox, Scotland 
had been the home of Calvinism, and Calvinism 
in its severest form. 

Calvinism appears in history under two 
aspects — ^theological and ecclesiastical. On its 
ecclesiastical side — or perhaps it wo\ild be 
better to say on its side of church government 
— it has been nearly always the friend and 
promoter of human liberty, particularly political 
liberty. In the struggles of Europe between 
the people and tyrants who have oppressed 
them in state or in church, the Calvinistio 
and Presbyterian churches have generally been 
on the side of the people. This must forever 
be said in their praise. Calvin rejected the 
Papal hierarchy, with its pope, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests, who ruled churches 
from outside and from above downward; and 
he located ecclesiastical authority in representa- 
tive bodies known as presbyters or elders chosen 
by the churches from among themselves. 
Thus he did more than perhaps any other man 
to lay the foundations of representative govern- 
ment, both ecclesiastical and civil, in the modem 
world. This is a great service to have rendered 
to mankind. When John Knox carried Calvi- 
nism into Scotland, he carried with it the 
Presbjrterian or representative system of church 
government. It had a battle to fight to 
establish itself, and several times since it has 
had battles to wage to maintain itself. But 
it has always been successful. And the spirit 
of liberty which has been so strong in Scotland 
has ever found a staunch ally in the Pres- 
byterian churches. 

But of the other side of Cahunism — ^the 
theological — it is impossible to speak in so high 
praise. The Scotch mind is naturally logical, 
and in the iron of its Calvinistic theological 
doctrines it has had a chance to exercise its 
logic to the full. But the awful assumptions 
of Calvinism have always been shocking to 
many minds. That God could elect a part of 
the human race to be saved, and a part to be 
lost through no fault of their oma; that men 
today can be guilty for the sin of Adam, com- 
.mitted thousands of years before they were 
born; that God so planned things that there 
should be at the very beginning of human 
history a world catastrophe of such appalling 
magnitude as to involve the eternal ruin of a 
vast majority of manlcind, that human nature 
is totally depraved, having no good in it; that 
God vuth all power in his hands can have 
created a devil and a hell of endless torments 
even for a single soul — ^to say nothing of the 
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countless millions whom the Calvinistic system 
condemns to its flames,' — this view has always 
seemed to many thoughtful, earnest and devout 
souls, too shocking and too unreasonable to be 
believed. 

It was exactly in this way that these things 
seemed to Robert Burns. This explains much 
of his poetrj*. Many poems which at first sight 
seem irreverent, anrl which might appear to be 
attacks upon religion, arc really not attacks on 
religion at all. but only deep fieiy protests 
against views of God which he believed to be 
untrue, unworthy, and calculated in their nature 
to hurt and degrade religion and God. 

Perhaps none of the poems of Bums bear- 
ing on theology are more startling than his 
“ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 

'■ 0 Thou, wha in the hfavtns dost dwell, 

Wha, as it pleases best Tiiysel’, 

Sends ant'- t'l heaven, and ten to hell — 

A’ for Thy glory, 

And no for ony’^ guid'' or ill 
Tliej've done afore Thee.” 

Severe as these lines are we are wrong if 
we call them an attack on religion. They are 
an attack on doctrines which Bums believed 
drive men away from religion. This awful 
irony is really a plea for views of religion and 
of God which shall be more sweet, more reason- 
able and more true. Bums would have religion 
and the Church purified. It is the best that is 
in him that speaks, not the worst. 

“I own ’twas rash, an’ rather hardy. 

That I, a simple, countra® bardie," 

Shou’d meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy 
Wha, if they ken me,” 

Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 

Lowse” hell upon me. 

But I gae*'^ road at their grimaces. 

Their sighin', cantin’, giace-pioud faces. 

Their three-mile prayers, an’ hauf-mile" graces, 
Their raxin' conscience, 

Whase greed, revenge, an’ pride disgraces 
Waur nor their nonsense." 

.\11 hail. Religion! maid divine! 

Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine. 

Who in her rough imperfect line. 

Thus daurs" to name thee; 

52. ‘‘.\ne”— one. 

53. “Ony”— any. 

34. “ Guid ” — good. 

35. ‘’Countra” — country. 

56. “ Bardie ” — diroinulive of bird. 

57. “ Ken me ” — know me. 

58. *■ Lowse ” — loose. 

59. ■■ Gae ” — go. 

60. “ Hauf-miie ” — lialf-mile. 

61. “IFaur nor their nonsense” — Worse than their 
nonsense. 


To stigmatize fause freends" o’ thine 
Can ne'er defame thee.” 

Yes, here we have it. To Burns real 
Religion is something divme, in whose presence 
he stands with head uncovered, hardly daring 
to take her holy name upon his lips. tYhat he 
is ti-ying to do is to defend her from what he 
believes to be “ fause freends.” So then we 
may at least admit that his motives are worthy, 
even if he be too severe sometimes in his 
methods. 

In the “Cotters Saturday Night” we have 
a picture of the kind of religion that Robert 
Bums believed in and loved. 

“ From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. 

An honest man’s ihe noblest work of God.” 

Burns had many faults. Nobody knew 
this better than he. Nobody confessed it more 
frankly or with more sincere regret and pain 
and penitence. What heart- that is human does 
not feel the force of his plea, as regards himself 
and all the rest of us, when he writes, — 

" Oh gently scan your brother man, 

Still gender sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kinnin vnrang." 

To step aside is human. 

■Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us: 

He knows each cord — its various tone; 

Each spring — its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mate, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly can compute. 

But know not what’s resisted.” 

A vast change has come over the religion 
of Scotland since Bums’ time. And it is as 
beneficent as it is vast. The old Calvinism is 
largely gone. The dark and awful features 
which were such a weight of lead upon the 
loring heart of Bums, have been largely put 
away. -And in their place has come, and is 
more and more coming, a sweeter, brighter, 
tenderer, more man-loving and God-honoring 
faith. 

What has wrought this happy, this blessed 
change? Many influences have wrought it. 
i-Iany men have wrought it. But I believe the 
time will come, if it has not already arrived, 
when it will be generally recognized and con- 
fessed, that, among them all. no influence and 
no man has rendered more effective sendee in 
effecting this great result than Robert Bums. 

62. “ Daurs ”• -dares. 

63. “ Fause freends ” — false friends. 

64. “ Gang a kennin wiang go a litde wrong. 



THE HOLY BODY 


By maud MacCARTHY 


(NOTE. Hindu classical dance recognizes 
two main phases — the tandava or masculine 
phase, and the lasya or feminine phase. 
Miss Maud MacCarthy, in her poetry, keeps 
consistently on the feminine side of the meta- 
physical line between the two phases. By and 
by, when a sufficient quantity of her poetry is 
available, some speculative student of the 
mystery of creative expression will make a study 
of it in contrast with the poetry of Rabindranath, 
in which the las^Ja spirit is expressed by a poet 
inhabiting the tandava form. Meanwhile, it is 
helpful to know what Miss MacCarthy herself 
thinks of the poetical aspect of her many-sided 
expressiveness — for she has the rare capacity of 
moving between creative absorption and critical 
awareness. " I have always felt,” she says, 
“ that in poetic expression one should be utterly 
simple, bold, and, as it were, naked.” Poetry 
is, she says, “ a vent, a psychological explosion, 
which reveals the true individual.” She depre- 
cates the reticence by which women add a false 
allurement to sex. “ This reticence is a subtle 
form of sensuality; but so curiously twisted 
has the human mind become that it is almost 
universally extolled as a shining virtue I” She 
asserts that “until woman cuts this unhealthy 
reticence out of her art, or her reactions to life, 
and all her judgments thereon, life will con- 
tinue complex, essentially barbarous, and true 
civilization will remain a dream.” These are 
challenging statements: they have important 


implications, which, however, cannot be de- 
veloped in an introductory note; not the least 
significant implication being tha^ in her prose, 
Miss MacCarthy shows that the tandava 
energy can express itself through a lasya 
embodiment! 

The following poem, “ The Holy Body,” is 
a sequel in 1932 to Uie previous poem, “ A Young 
Woman Thinks on Mahadev,” written in 1909. 
In the interval between them Miss MacCarthy 
developed her studies in yoga and her creative 
expression in art. These two lines of experi- 
ence come together in “ The Holy Body,” which 
expresses the yogic attainment in the terms of 
the artist. It would be an error, however, to 
regard the language of the poem as entirely 
figurative. Like certain of the modem Indian 
painters, who have told me that they only paint 
what they have “ seen ” (referring thus to their 
paintings of the Gods and Goddesses), Miss 
MacCarthy here, as in other poems, chants of 
a more complete experience than just that of 
the imagination. The poem is a transcript of 
events participated in by the seeress in a London 
boarding-house. Hindu readers will see that, 
though the poetess uses the name of Christ, as 
was natural in a Christian environment, the 
reality behind the expression can be called by 
any name whereby humanity has denominated 
the Pui'usha or Divine Being at the core of the 
individual and universal life. 

James H. Cousins) 


J carry Thine Image in my heart. 

I see before me the body of the Great Yogi — 
Body as God made it, without pollution of man’s 
thought. 

The small, lean Image — 

Perfect feet, slender legs and arms, 

Thin shoulders, straightened back — 

Body as God made it, unpolluted by man’s 
thought! 

Seeming frail. 

Strong with the strength of Him, 

I see this Body, sitting cross-legged in space. 
Ascetic, full of love’s effulgence, free, 

Naked and pure. 

18—2 


Skin like petals of an olive rose — 

That Body, quiet and poised. 

Alert as the leopard, 

Light, invincible and penetrating — 

I carry that Image within my heart. 

In infinite space It takes shape : 

Out of the ineffable and formless 
This Form takes birth, Self-bom. 

This is the Form of Christ — * 

The Body of all mankind — 

The End and the Beginning. 

It is small, 

It is as nothing 

” The Form of Krishoa, Buddha — Man Diviue. 
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It penetrates all tilings — 

It lives in all — 

It swallows life — 

It lives. Thine Image, in my heart! 

1 see the little Furm suspemleci in infinite space, 
Which Thou didst make. Thou Lover of men. 
Out of Thy thouirlit unpolluted — 

Out of Thy breath, Thy harmony! 

Vlien the lungs move, it is Thy breathing — 

The licart. Thy pulsing; 

Eveiy organ 
Each sense 
Each faculty 

Tiiine own complete unfolding. 

From each pait of this Body there flows all tiie 
beauty and perfection of limitless Perfec- 
tion to mankind. 

Into each pan of this Body there enters all the 
agony, the urief and the black sorrow of 
ignoring multitudes — of death, and of 
longing. 

Ah! I carry this Image in my heart — 

This pure, piercing, tender Image — 

This mighty One, 

This Yogi — 

Hero, is my Redeemerl 

Beholdl 

One strand of His hair will fortify all the hosts 
of angels. 

The seraphic company dwells upon His temples. 
(There, the lines of sorrow are as rivers of 
compassion) . 
iMten He speaks, 

I shall hear the crying voices of the children of 
men, 

The song of the Divine Mother, 

And the thunders of the destruction of all 
iniquity. 

When He raises His hand the worlds are moved. 
1 benil my forehead to the soles of His feet. 

It is the holy, mystic Body of the Lord. 

It is more real than Reality and more preseni 
than life itself — 

Tr7f//;'n viihout my heart 
H>r(- if Thy Body! 

*#»««• 

One night 

I lay down to sleep. 

In my sleeii 

Tlie Holy Bo<ly lay beside me — 

Eyes upon mine eyes — limhs nnon my limbs — 
Knee to knee, .shoulder to shoulder, 


Heart to heart — 

Touching, without Sense, 

Pos.sessing, without Person. 

He said: 

•• Lay thy head upon My shoulder.” 

I replied: 

• Lord! I am not worthy! ” 

Then the dream became reality. 

He laid His head upon my shoulder then. 
And said : 

“ I love you and I will come to you — 

I need you and you are My corafoiting,” 

And so I put my hands all rmworthy 0 God 
About Thy Divine Body 
And all ray love 0 so small and impure 
Fled out to Thee, 

.■\ncl I pi'c.^sed 

That small spare Form 

With utter tenderness 

Gently 

Slowly 

Over and over. 

With all my poor love, 

I clasped Thee 
Over and over 
To my poor human heart. 

Small, frail, Thou wertl 
Mighty, invincible, Thou wertl 
Body of the Di%'ine Yogi, 

Cleansing me by Tliyself I 

My love surged: 

I worshipped Thee in spirit, flesh and hone; 

I bowed mv being to Thee 

Whilst Thou 

.As Child of Man, 

Lay, Tliy head upon my shoulder, 

.•\.?king me for rest. 

Lord! I ga\'e myself to Thee without giving, 
And in rhat moment my flesh was redeemed. 

Thou art the Lover and the Redeemerl 

My tears wash away my follies 
As I think 
Again and again 

Upon that time when Thou, God of Gods, 

Whole 

Real 

Lay upon my heart. 

Thj' Body is everjnvhere 
Thou supreme Lover! 



THE HOLY BODY 


So 

Thou art the only Beloved of each body and 
each soul. 

Loved art Thou, thus. 

Yet is there no division, no sorrow, and no 
jealousy. 

{I speak of that which is — ^the Body of Christ). 
1 carry this Image and my heart is redeemed. 

0 Holy Yo^! 

■VITrat shall I do to take Thy Body to the 
children of the world? 

I^Tiat offer 

That this feast may be spread before them? 
l^Tiere shall I go to find a word which shall 
awaken 

And a power which shall shatter 
Their slumbers? 

1 cannot show Thee to them — 

Yet Thou art everywhere. 

I cannot hold Thee within the prison of my 
mind — 

I cannot make these unreal words paint the 
Real. 

The form is a prison, 

But Thy Form has set me free I 
Unlock their prison doors, 

Yogi, Liberator, 

And set them free! 

Only Thou art the Desired One, 

The Lover and the Liberator — 

Only Thine Image within their hearts shall break 
their bonds. 


I will cany Thee on my heart, 

I will carry Thee in my arms, 

I will lay Thee down before them — 
Supreme Lover Crucified. 

How shall they perceive Thee, 

The blind, the suffering ones? 

I will paint Thy lines — 

Thy shape shall be my Image! 

I will sing Thy beauty — 

Thy Voice shall be my Music! 

I will mould Thy Form — 

Thy Flesh shall be my Clay! 

I will portray Thy Grace — 

Tliy iio^-einents shall be my Dance! 

I will show this Thy glonous Body 
Which I carry in my heart 
Which they carry in their hearts 
Which lies before them, the suffering ones 
Forever and ever. 

»«»*•< 

Vhat do I hear? 

They tell me that Thine Image is not! 
Exit I carry Thee in ‘my heart 
And Thon nppearest before mine eyes 
Fox-ever. 

Can the blind see and the mute speak? 
Blind and mute are they — 

But I carry Thee in my heart 
Forever and ever. 



THE GOLD COAST : WEST AFRICA 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


I 

Dukimg a recent ^nsit to West Africa for the 
purpose of giving some lectures at Achimota 
near Accra on the Gold Coast I had abundant 
opportunities of learning about the primitive 
West African religious beliefs and their spiritual 
background. To ray great surprise I found 
myself continually meeting -with ideas of the 
spirit-world which I had already known in rural 
Ridia. About these I shall v.Tite later on in this 
article. 

It needs to be understood that this part of 
Africa is far more intelligent and imaginative 
than anything which I have met on previous 
visits to Africa along the East Coast. Their 
life seems never to have become crushed and 
depressed by continual tyranny from outside 
nations, as has happened in East Africa. On 
the West Coast, the worst forms of slavery, 
which were continued for more than three 
hundred years, might have been expected to 
produce the same result. But the pure African 
race, which inhabits these regions, was so \nrile 
that, in spite of the millions of young men and 
yoimg women carried off into slavery, the race 
itself never lost its wgour, and it is remarkably 
health 3 ' todaj’. 

On the Gold coast, where I stayed for 
nearly tw’o months, there are different tribes. 
The Ashanti has been the dominant tribe for 
more than half a century. Their capital has 
always been at Kumasi, a place in the interior, 
250 miles from the coast, remarkably suited to 
be the capital of the whole countrj- in the years 
to come. At i^resent Accra, on the sea-coast 
itself, is the seat of Go^’e^nment. But it is 
neither a good port for shipping, nor is it well 
placed as a metropolis. 

Tidien the large expansion of gold mining 
in the interior takes place, as it is sure to do, 
Kumasi will become the centre both of trade 
and Government. While I was in the country 
the gold boom had reached its height. Two 
extra steamers had to be chartered from Elder, 
Dempster Co., to bring out engineers and miners 
along with machinery. I was told that the 
new gold reef, which had been discovered in the 
interior, was 150 miles in length and contained 
a high percentage of gold per ton of quartz, 
compared with the Transvaal. Some who 


were experts told me that there were greater 
possibilities of gold mining in Ashanti territoiy 
than those on the main reef that runs through 
Johannesburg. They also told me that the 
gold-bearing soil was nearer to the surface. 

n 

Two things have prevented the full work- 
ing of this reef before: 

fo) The coast is so shallow and harbourless 
that it was impossible to tranship and carry 
up-country the heavy machinery needed for 
crushing the quartz and extracting the gold. 

(6) The cost of European engineering 
labour was almost prohibitive in such a hot and 
unhealthy country, so near the equator. 
Health conditions for the European had been so 
bad that the country had been called “ the 
white Man's Grave.” 

Now, however, owing to the formation of 
the deep-water harbour at Takoradi and the 
building of a railway from this part to Kumasi, 
the difBculty of heavy transport has been over- 
come. 'Ihe further difBculty of health and 
labour costs has been overcome also owing to 
better sanitation and the rise in the price of 
gold. Only two years ago, gold was selling at 
half the price wfiich it is now fetching in the 
world market. This has made gold mining 
]5rofitable, even though the cost of European 
labour is still high. 

Those who have lived longest on the Gold 
Coast and have learnt to love the Africans, are 
very doubtful whether this gold mining boom 
will really help the country. They are afraid 
that it will bring some of the worst elements 
from Europe and increase drunkenness among 
the Africans themselves. Thus the last state 
of the Gold Coast may be worse than the first, 
even though money may pour in, as it is now 
pouring into the Transvaal. For money, when 
quickly made and quicklj' spent, has a terrible 
power of corruption. 

Ill 

Another danger that may come, if greater 
care is not taken, is that of deforestation. The 
gold mining industry is at present using wood 
as fuel, and the railways use wood-fuel also. 
This means an immense consumption of forest 
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areas. There is already a danger of what is 
called “ letting in the desert ” from the north. 
For the great Sahara desert is not far distant 
and the whole northern territory of the Gold 
Coast is becoming more and more dry every 
year. If the great forest belt is broken through 
by the sandstorms, which come down from the 
Sahara, the damage done might be quite irrepar- 
able. Indeed, in some parts along this West 
African Coast the danger of the Sahara coining 
tlirough has been imminent. A few years may 
work havoc in this direction. To show how 
near the danger is, let me relate that at Achimota 
itself, which is eight miles from the sea coast, a 
wind blows eveiyday from the Sahara, called 
“ Hamadan," which often carries very fine 
particles of sand with it, though the amount is 
very small. The heat and dryness of this wind 
is quite perceptible as compared with the sea 
breeze which is moist and cool. 

IV 

In future, when this vast gold-field about 
which I have written is developed, Kumasi, the 
capital of the Ashanti territory, is likely to 
become by far the greatest city in this part of 
West Africa. All the labourers who come from 
the Northern Territory pass through Kumasi. 
They undergo vaccination at the Depot and are 
passed by the medical officers before they can 
proceed. While the health conditions of the 
gold mines are kept up to the mark by strict 
medical provisions, the continual exodus of 
thousands of men from the northern villages, 
who leave their wives behind, creates a grave 
moral danger. This is likely to be no less serious 
than that which has already made such havoc 
in the Transvaal. If in the next few years the 
number of labourers goes on increasing at its 
present rate, the e\nl conditions of the village 
may become so serious, owing to the diseases 
brought back from the mines, that depopulation 
may become very rapid. 

The Ashanti ti-ibesmen themselves are 
aristocrats in laboui* matters. They refuse to 
undertake this labour in the mines. They have 
tribal possession of the fertile land which is now 
becoming more and more valuable owing to the 
rapid development of the mining industry 
around them. They can also use the land for 
cocoa which is a very profitable product in the 
British market. 

V 

Altogether the population of the Gold Coast 
is between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 in number. 
These form a compact body of virile people who 
have a strong sense of independence. They are 


going through a political development which is 
not unlike that of India itself. Already the 
claim for Swaraj is being raised. On the whole, 
the race and colour prejudices are not very 
noticeable along the West Coast. The number 
of Europeans is very small indeed, and this 
gives to the African the opportunity of develop- 
ing on his own lines. While I was there, I met 
the Attorney-General and other members of the 
Government who were Africans. They received 
ijie same standing at social functions as 
Europeans. The standard of English education 
is high and at Achimota School and College 
even the small boys and girls could speak 
English with considerable fluency. One of the 
teachers, Dr. Aggrey, who rose to be Vice- 
Principal, had received the highest education 
possible in America. He was a man of such 
sterling character that he would have been made 
Principal of the whole Institution if he bad 
lived, but unfortunately he died at the height 
of his power and left no immediate successor. 
There are other teachers who are rapidly 
advancing in sense of responsibility and power 
of maintaining discipline, and the hope w’as often 
expressed to me that in the end Achimota would 
have its own African Principal and its own 
African staff. 

All this that I am relating represents an 
advance far ahead of anything I have known 
hitherto on the East Coast. In time, no doubt, 
both in Uganda and also in Zululand, as far 
south as Natal, such development will occur 
(possibly within a generation) but .Achimota 
quite obviously leads the way at the present 
rime. 

VI 

Practically, all the people of the Gold Coast, 
who are educated and advanced, belong to the 
Christian community. The whole country is 
covered with churches and the pagan tribes are 
rapidly becoming Christian. Islqni fully main- 
tains its own position in the north and also 
towards the east where Nigeria stands out 
prominently as a Muhammadan country, but 
from the Gold Coast right on to Sierra Leone 
Christianity prevails. 

Certainly the Christian religion has had a 
powerful and beneficial effect on the West 
African people. They have taken to 
Christianity with great eagerness and have not 
found that it is a foreign religion to them. 
Indeed they have blended with their Christian 
faith many of their old customs and the whole 
tribal system bodil}' within the Christian church. 

To pve a single example of this, King 
Prempeh, the Paramoimt Ruler of the great 
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'Aslianti tribe, sent to me a message wiien I 
spoke at tlio oliurch service at 9 o’clock r.n one 
Sunday morning at Kumasi. He sent word 
that he greatly rogrctteil that he was unable 
to be present because there was a tnccring <jf 
chiefs on tliat luornina over which he had to 
presitlc. He sent me a present of a t-cry large 
brass howl full of eggs which he asked me to 
accept by way <if hosiiitality. I found on 
en<iuiry tliat tie hail airendy been to tlie churcii 
that morning at 6 oVlock to the Communion 
Service and that it wa-^ his custom to do .so on 
every Sunday. The church, whem I gave my 
adtirc-s> at 9 o'clock, was crowded to the doors 
with nieu and wonien and I spoke with an inter- 
jireier staufling by me who gave a veiw jiowerful 
ertect to my words. 

vn 

In this very town of Kuuiasi, not many 
ycar< ago. human sacrifices in large numbers 
wore offered and often the sickening sight of 
hiinuin skulls displayed on poles was visible. 
During the last ccntur>- the number of men thu.s 
inurdc-rcfl nni.st have been immense. Travellers 
who imsscd through the place spoke of the 
decapitated bodies lying about unburied and 
also told the .story how at the death of some 
chief Imndroils of slaves would be sacrificed till 
the streets ran with blood. All this is now 
entirely a thing of the past. 

Only in some of the dances, accompanied 
by the incessant beating of the drums, can one 
realize what the horror must have been in the 
old days when human sacrifices were common 
and internecine war between the tribes hardly 
ever ceased. This dancing in harmony ndth the 
drum-beats and the singing which accompanies 
it are weird, in the extreme. They have lost 
their terror; but the feeling of something awful 
remains, while the flrum-nuisic is being played. 

Pome of the missionaries have wished to 
put an end to tiiis dancing and di'um-imisic 
altogether, but wiser counsels have prevailed, 
and if is being gradually sublimated in.stead. 
If ;)o.-;sibiy ex]u'Pssos deep primitive instincts in 
the people which ought not to be mthlcssiy 
repre.-'sed. .Tust as tlie old Greek tragedies, with 
their clioi'us. totik the place of the old Dinnysiac 
re\'L‘li'ies. so these weird performances take the 
place of tlie old war dances which ended in 
cruelty and bloodshed. 

vni 

While I wa.-' at .\chimota, the students who 
came from different tribe.s gave to me an exhibi- 
tion of their drum-beating and dancing. A 
large bonfire was lighted which .sent up its 


flames to the sky. They danced in the light of 
the flames and their ijodies seemed to glow as 
tliey Icajit in the air and the drums beat loud. 
Kiich tribe had its own special dance and also 
its own sjrecial war chant. One could easily 
scc how maddened with war imssion tliey w'ould 
li.ave been in the old pagan days when this was 
not a mure play or performance, but a iife-and- 
iluutli reality leading on to bloodshed. It all 
rcmiuflcd one of those famous lines of Coleridge's 
Kubln Khun where the poet says; 

.Anil, mid lhal himiill. Kiilila lieurd from far 

Anci'Mral voii-es prupliesyiiis war. 

One raiihl :dmo.st hear these ancestral 
■voicf'.s as the music grew louder and louder and 
the dancing hcc.ame more and more exciting. 
Each ti'ibe in time tried to rival the other in 
dramatic effect and the whole audience that was 
ju'cscnt swaj'cd to the beating of the drums and 
the chanting of tlie music. It quite carried me 
mvtiy by its strange effect. 

IX 

If it be asked whether it is wise to con- 
tinue these old customs in the new atmosphere 
of peace which Christianity has brought with it. 
wc can point in other lands to the harm which 
has been done by the sudden removal of all 
that was emotional in the old pagan life when- 
ever the Cliristian missionary was a Puritan 
in his aim and puixiose. In some islands of the 
Pacific, for cxtunple, whole tribes have died out 
because life itself lost its own interest and be- 
came deadly dull under the new regime. 
Tiiere is no danger of this on the Gold Coast, 
for the people those, who have become Christian, 
seem to be more full of the zest and enjoyment 
of life than before. They certainly enjoy the 
singing in the clmrches and the processions with 
music in the streets, with the Christian banners 
flying and the drums beating. Even* Christian 
body finds itself obliged to take its own part 
in tiiis. 

X 

X few more sentences m.ay be added con- 
cf'rning the primitive beliefs of the African 
tribesmen on the West Coast before they be- 
came Christian. Many of these beliefs have 
been taken over into the Christian church and 
then transformed and given a new Christian 
value. One of ihe most interesting of these is 
a ceremony wliicli often takes place at baptism. 
After the child is baptized, the father of the 
baby takes his own child in his arms and thrice 
puts water on the child's lips and says, each 
time that he does so: “Remember, my child. 
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this is water. When you grow up, remember 
this is water.” The father repeats this each 
time that he touches the ciiild’s Ups with the 
W'ater. 

MTien I asked the meaning of this strange 
ceremony, I was told that the infant, when it 
was born, still remained half in the world of 
spirit and half in the objective world of con- 
crete things. The father told the child that it 
would soon come out of the dream-world of 
spirit and enter the world of outside, objective 
things, w'hen it did so, it would reaUze the 
objectivity of the natural elements such as 
water. 

Whether this is the real meaning of this 
symbolic act or not, there is clearly among 
these African people a vivid, consciousness of 
the spirit-world while they are young. The 
well-known words of the poet Wordsw'orth give 
the pictui'e of what the Ashanti child thinks: 

Our birih is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come from God, 
who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy I 

These W'ords. wdth their mystical imidica- 
t:on, are somewhat strange and unintelligible to 
the English schoolboy. But they do not seem 
difficult at all either to the Indian or the African 
child. For with both of these the subjective 
world is intensely real in early days and the 
” shades of the prison-house,” about which 
Wordsworth speaks, come very slowly over the 
lives of the children of the East, This cere- 
mony after baptism, therefore, appears to me 
to be the sjTiibol of the awakening conscious- 
ness to outward things which human life 
involves. 

XI 

Anotlier ceremony which is near to the 
Hindu idea of the spirit-world is that of oSer- 
ing food and drink to the departed spirit some- 


time after deatli. This sjTnbolism went to such 
extreme lengths that human beings were sacri- 
ficed in order that their spirits might accom- 
pany and serve the spirits of the dead chiefs 
Thus a king’s death was often tire cause of an 
awful slaughter of human lives, and tlie greater 
the monarch the greater would be the slaughter. 

In relation to the same belief in the spirit- 
world, the new-born child in the king’s house- 
hold was regarded by the Ashanti as the rein- 
carnation of one of the departed tribal ances- 
tors. In a special cliamber, the different seats 
or stools, — often covered with gold, — whereon 
the kingly ancestors sat. were treasured and 
stored. The new-born child of the king was 
brought into this chamber where these different 
stools were placed. It was supposed that the 
spirit of each ancestor resided in his own stool. 
When the child had tlius been brought into this 
dark cliamber where the spirits of the departed 
kings were supposed to dwell, the father and 
relatives of the child consulted together as to 
which of the ancestors had come to birth again 
in the new-born baby. Usually there would 
be (SO I was toWl a remarkable unanimity of 
choice. Then the child would be given the 
name of the kingly ancestor who was chosen 
and it would be announced to all the tribe as 
the child’s relatives came out of the dark 
chamber, that this special ancestor had now 
come back to the earth. 

The theory of reincarnation thus plays a 
vital part in West African beliefs and children 
are said to remember scenes which had happened 
long ago. This is regarded as a proof of their 
jirevious existence on earth. 

Whether these ideas, which run parallel to 
many ancient Hindu ideas, were received in 
pre-historic times from the East or developed 
in IVest Africa spontaneously is difficult to 
pro\’e. It must be left lincertain. When, how- 
ever, I was speaking with the children at 
Achimota School and College and one child said 
to me. ” Do you believe in reincarnation? ” and 
another said, Do you believe in spirits? ” I 
seemed to be back in India once more, among 
Indian children. 



THUS SING THE COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE PUNJAB 


By Prof, DEVENDRA. SATYARTHI 
II 


A Set of Wedding-songs 
The tradition of wedding-songs is almost as old 
as the history of marriage itself. That these 
songs must have an auspicious influence on the 
happy couple's marital life is the belief of the 
countrywomen in the Punjab, and this lends a 
new colour to their love for these songs, which 
are numerous and have the charm of variety. 

The two main tjT>es of wedding-songs, 
^erally sung in chorus, are Sukag and 
Gkorian. As regards tune and subject-matter, 
these types stand apart from each other: the 
former are sung in the bride’s house and the 
latter at the bridegroom’s place. All the w’omen 
of the locality assemble daily at night and sing 
these songs for hours together. This assem- 
blage begins to gather a few weeks pnor to the 
wedding-day. Besides Suhag and Ghorian 
songs, almost all the types are actually sung in 
accompaniment of marriage-rituals. 

Here is a Sukag: 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family. 
Where the mother-in-law is jionourable, 

And the father-in-law is a Sirdar; 

Where the mother-in-law gets invitations from her 
sisters. 

And the father-in-law is a judge. 

A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa. 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear pana. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family. 
Where the mother-in-law is lucky 
And is the mother -of many a son; 

Her sons’ betrothals and weddings, I would 
perform 

And would see the days «f joy and charm, 

A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family, 
Where they keep sixty she-buffaloes, both dark 
and brown, 

In constant milking and butter-making, 111 be 
busy; 

Where fortunate enough is thy daughter, 

And always takes plenty of butter. 

A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa, 
An auspicious fame will be tby share, dear papa. 

Make me a bride, papa, and marry me in a family, 
Where the goldsmith is at hand to serve me, 

Tnm by tnm I’ll wear ornaments, so many; 
Where fortunate is thy daughter, of course. 

And keeps many ornaments, arranged in a box, 


A charitable deed will it be on thy part, dear papa. 
An auspicious fame will be thy share, dear papa, 

Here are two Gkorian songs: 

They may say whatever they like, but for 
the mother, it makes no difference in the expres- 
sion of her filial love; 

'So dark, so dark is thy son,' they say; 

' My son knows seven lores,’ breaks forth the mother. 
Thy mare is ready, ride dear bridegroom. 

‘Faulty, faulty is thy son,’ they say; 

‘My son is the light of our family,’ breaks forth the 
mother. 

Thy mare is ready, ride dear bridegroom. 

‘Thy son is a scandal-monger,’ they say; 

‘My son is reviving herb to our fomily,’ breaks forth 
the mother, 

Tby mare is reedy, ride dear bridegroom. 

The sister has her own Gkorian — the carols 
of sisterly love. Here is one: 

‘ Who made a demand for the mare and who sent for 
it?_ 

Who is the trader who hath fetched it? 

For my brother, so blessed.’ 

‘The son made a demand, the father sent it 
My brother hath fetched it. 

He is the trader, so blessed.’ 

‘How many lacs of rupees is the Tejan mare worth? 
And 10 what comes its cost price? 

0 my parents' son, so blessed.’ 

‘Rupees one lac is the Tejan mare worth 
And to two lacs comes its cost price,* 

O my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

‘ A queenly couch will I offer to my mother, 

Wlien I bring my bride here, 

0 my parents’ daughter, so blessed.’ 

‘My wealth will 1 offer to thy bride, 

For thee I'll sacrifice my life and pride, 

0 my parents’ son, so blessed.’ 

‘A kingly couch will I offer to my father. 

When God blesses me to bring my bride here, 

0 my parents' daughter, so blessed,’ 

‘My wealth will I offer to thy bride, 

For thee I'll sacrifice my life and nride 
0 my parents’ son, so blessed.’ 

‘ rU ffx tby wedding and will get thee pearls, so 
dear. 

When God blesses me to bring my bride here, 

O my parents' daughter, so blessed.’ 


* The underlying idea is that in the ecstasy of the 
weddiag-Joy the bridegroom cannot prove to be a strict 
businessman; be likes to get the best specimen of a 
mare from the market, no matter if he is to have it 
at the double price. 
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' My wealth will I ofler to thy bride, ate a flight ot sparrows and will fly away, dear 

For thee I'll sacrifice my life and pride. dad! 

0 ray parents’ son, so blessed.’ Long is otir joiiiiiey and Ic- a strange land we'll fly 



Deep and lasting is the pathos of the hour 
when according to the tradition tlie bride is 
asked to take her seat in a Doli llit. palanqumi , 
which carries her to the place where the 
marriage-party is lodged. It is tlie time when 
the women he^n the farewell songs, known as 
Doli-De-Git in the nati^’e terrainologj’. T'fle 
bride, too, is naturally mowed and is over- 
povrered by the predominating pathos oi 
departure from the parental nest to nor new- 
house. 

In some of these songs we see the hrirle 
speaking for herself. 

.Sixty feilow-mnidens wail for me at oiir door, dear 
papa! 

My lieari so sad goes to none of them, dear papa! 

Every one smiles with rapture, dear papa! 

fiito a river (oi tearsj, flows my heart, dear papa! 


A splendid palanquin wails for me at mir dtior. dear 
papa! 

My heart so sad goes not to it, dear papa! 

Every one smiles with rapture, dear papa! 

Into a river (of tears) flows my heart, dear papa! 


To the niches full of dolls liave I bid adieu, dear 
papa! 

My heart so sad is not inclined to play, dear papa! 
Every one smiles with rapture, dear papa. 

Into a river lof tearsl flows ray heart, dear papa! 


Too narrow have turned tliy broad streets for me. 
dear papa! 

■Wliere many a sweet moment delighted me. dear 
papa! 

Every one smiles with rapture, dear papa! 

Into a river (of tears) flows my heart, dear papa! 


lily mamma weeps and lo! her garment turns w'et. 
dear papa! 

Tears from thine eyes flow into a river, dear papa! 
Everyone smiles with rapliire, dear papa! 

Into a river (of tears) flows my heart, dear papa! 


No more, impressive than those of the strangers are 
ray brothers’ tears, dear papal 

Their wives are glad (because of my willidrawal) 
dear papa! 

Every one smiles with rapture, ilear papa! 

Into a river (of tears) flows my heart, dear papa. 

“The girls are like the sparrows” is a 
popular proverb. Its niotif is well-realized 
when the girls, as soon as they are married, fly 
away to their new nests. Tliey have introduced 
this theme in many farewell songs. 

^ The father is. of course, a strong man not usually 
given to a show of weaknes-s. But lie is completely over- 
come by the thought of his impending separation from his 
daughter. 


Here is a collociiiy between the departing 
liridc mill her father : 

'O who’ll care tu clean thv utensils after me, dear 
dad! 

Lo! my mamma is .<e£-n shedding tears in her com- 
parlmi-nt. dear dad!' 

■ ri! send for ihcc soi.n and tliuu will come to see 
ihy mamma. 

Prav. ilarlinu. now leave I«r thy new home.’ 

•Jh dolls — my dolls are lying -“o uncared for 
In liif nic lies of thy palace, dear dad! ’ 

'My suns' daiighicrs will play with thy doUs,^ 

Pray darling, now leave for thv new home. 

■W’licVl! finish— who'll finish ray half-finished 
embroidery 

That lies in the palace, dear dad! ’ 


19-3 
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‘ My sons’ daugliiers will do it. 

Pray, darling, now leave for iliy new home.’ 

‘ My palanquin — my palanquin can not pass 
Through the door of thy palace, dear dad! ’ 

■ rU dismantle a part of the door to make the way, 
Pray, darling, now leave for thy new home.’ 

‘ My palanquin — my palanquin can not pass 
Through the narrow path of thy garden, dear dad!’ 
‘ I'll lop a big hranch of the tree to make the way, 
Pray, darling, now leave for ihy new home.’ 

‘Thy daughter — tliy daiiglilcr will lie thirsty. 

In the stages of the journey through thy estate, 
dear dad!' 

‘ I'll construct a few wells, 

Prav. darling, now gn to thy new home.' 
o « 0 e> 


Wake up to cheer me in my agony, and share my 
pain. 

The travail rises and travels straight to my heart! 
This Sundh and Sandhola’' I wouldn’t take! 

This powder of Lw<mg\ I wouldn’t take! 

Why did I ever carry a child in my womb? 

How blessed in my second travail! 

Wake up, 0 elder sister-in-law, wake up. 

’Sake up to clieer me in my agony, and share my 
pain. 

The travail rises and travels straight to my heart! 
This Sundh and Sundhnia I wouldn't take! 

This piiwder u! Lii-ang I wouldn’t lake! 

Why did 1 ever carry a child in my womb? 



■\Vhex They Sixn of Xew-bohs Soxss 
Song-fea.«fi? are held for days tngether when 
a new son a]jpcar.s on tlic scene. All women 
from the locality assemble un this mi.spicknis 
.occasion with heart.? rejuvenated with the spirit 
of song. Tliey are attireil Kmidil:c as butter- 
flies : sonic are newly inan'ictl brides, rufliant 
with lo^•cly looks and smiles ; they look like 
blossoniefl jessamines; some of them look ci'ciy 
inch a nymph: other.? are motliers: all enjoy the 
native wit: spontaneously it flows and the whole 
atmosphere is surcharged with gaiety and joy. 
They then soar in the realm of national music, 
which reveals a golden world where no woman 
is childless. IIoI/it is the term for the new- 
born babe, and the songs sung mi the occasion 
are called Holar songs. 


A country girl. She sings as she churns the curds 


Hnw lilesM-d is niy third travail ! 

Wake up. younger sPler-in-law. wake up. 

Wake up to cheor me in my agony, and share my 
pain. 

Tin travail rises and Irateis straight lo my heart! 

This Snndli and Sunilhola I wunldn't take! 

This p<iwt!er of Licang 1 wouldn’t lake! 

tt'liy tli<l 1 ever curry a child in my womb? 

How hiessed is my fourth travail! 

Wake up. sisters of my yard, wake up, 

Wake up lo ciicer me in my agony, and share my 
pu in. 

Tlic travail rises anti travels siraiglit to ray heart! 

This Suiulh and Sandhola I wouldn't take! 

This powder of Licang I wouldn’t take! 

Why did I ever carry a child in my wonih? 

How blessed is my Cfth travail! 

Make up, women of the neiglihoiirhood, wake up: 

M'ake up to cheer me in my agony, and share my 
pain. 

Now no travail travels straight lo my heart, 

This Sundh and Sandhola I must take, 

This powder of Licr.ng I must take. 

How happy am t tliat I carried the child in my 
worn!). 

A.« the physical pain is too agonizing to 
hear, the mothoi' cpiite naturally breaks forth : 
’ ^^'ily dill I ever earn" a oliilil in my womb? ’ 
But the anlicipatctl joy of the coming delight 
i? no lc?.<, and she instantaneously blesses the 
ptdn. Ideas of rlecency differ : the town-bred 
woman cares more for an outward show of 
decency, the countiywoinan for its inward 
asjicet, with the result that the town-bred 
woman is foniml, reserved, but suggestive, 
while the countrywoman is outspoken, frank, 
but alluring. 

Here is something more : 


The description of the physical pain and 
ti-avail as wtdl as the joy aiul hope of the 
mother, of the period immediately before the 
arrival of the great moment, is the constant 
theme in these song.?. The new-born babe ohen 
figures as Krishna. 

How blessed is my fir»t travail! 

Wake up, 0 moiber-in-law, wake up. 


Lo! we see a room above a room. 

0 who hath built it. my love? 

Lo! we sec a room above a room. 

0 Lord Rama halii liniit it. my love. 

Lo! we see a ganlen over and above a garden 
The gatdner hath adorned it with Champa flowers, 
my love. 

“Sundh U a native drug pven to the mother, and 
when mixed with Cur i sugar) it is known as Sandhola. 
^Licang U one of the spices. 
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The luislianci rides on his horse, 

For the mid-wife is arranged a splendid palanquin. 


‘0 which is the mid-wife’s house?’ 

In various streets he enquires: 

Lo! some one exclaims in a street. 

‘That is the mid-wife's, where a little child frolics 
and Champa blossoms.’ 


‘Let us give rupees five in cash to the mid-wife 
.And also a send-off, to the auspicious rhythm of the 
drums.’ 

As the cu.Htom goes, it is the duty of the 
father to send ghee and other viands to the 


Lo! we see a son over and above a son, 

The proud bride is blessed with it, my love. 

Thou art engaged in tending the cows, 

0 come home and cheer me in my agony, my love. 


‘ What wilst thou award to the mid-wife, 

If God, with a new son, blesses thee? ’ 

■ Rupees five in cash and a splendid head-wear 
Promptly will I award to thee.' 

‘What will be the mid-wife’s share? 

If it is a daughter, and sadness prevails on thee and 
thy family.’ 

‘ A rupee in cash and a second-hand head-wear 
Will I then award to thee.” 


A happy couple after tlie honey-moon. 

Soon came the husband in his wife’s apartment and 
exclaimed : 

‘ Where didst thou feel the travail, my love? ’ 

‘ 0, the travail I feel in my heart, 

Make haste and send for my mother-in-law, my love.' 

* 0 the travail I feel in my heart, 

Make haste and send for the mid-wife, 0 mother-in- 
law.’ 

A body-guard is behind liim and two servants are' 
seen in front. 

The husband rides on horse and leaves for the mid- 
wife's house. 


her mother sends for her during the 
rains 

Lo! here arrives the mid-wife, 

The druntmccs attend their drums and invoke 
atispicious cltants. 

‘A little oil rU apply on thy belly and a son will 
just appear. 

Come and recline on the couch, 0 thou the woman 
in delicate state.’ 

‘ Let thy husband give me my remuneration and 
discharge me soon. 

Send for him, 0 ihoti the mother of a new-born son.’ 

• \Tlial hast thou doue for me, 0 mid-wife? 

My wife underwent a series of travails, and God 
blessed me .with a son.’ 
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daughter when she i- at her latlier-in-lnw'? 
Here and there may lie fceii ;i reference to ir. 
in the realm oi Holaf songs, wliicli is tradi- 
tionally considered to he as aiisiiicious a* tlio 
new-born babe itself, and is. in fact, an exact 
window into the personality of the Fmijah 
mother. 

Listen, listen. O ilioti thi: iaili'-r 

Of niy now-linti! .-on — T-V; liti\' iilfjf>ring. 

Listen, lisien. ill" lii.'auir!- i-,' th; 

Get licv Siini!h. .'•.o’Ina. anii fresh "men Mauiig. 

Get her a ciiihlron from ^ia)l•.li or Siiki l staii'. 

And a spoon ilirr'-s irooi iln- i-ilj of Nftilian. 

Gel her ghee of c-v.'- inilh. a I'liiij -o aiiypioions. 

A lot OI good it ivill du lo Ikt. 

‘Have ghee from liiy nllier. niy dean- 

Let me supply thee li.ninen-ei dry-fruili.' 

‘My father is the Kiria of Di-llii and the siilnirhs. 
And too young is niv liiolher lo come over here.' 

'Then dispatch ieller after ieltcr to tliy faliit-r. my 
darling: 

Tell him that hU daughter hath gol a son.' 



\'illage-childri'ii: si ng-fcasts an- licld for days together 
whenever a new son appears tm the scene 

‘ Immense nutritious food as well as a pot full of ghee. 
On elephants and carts, dear daughter. I'll supply 
thee.’ 

Arrange for u couch, my new haiie's father. 

The qiicen-motiier of the new halie. lliy love, will 
recline and rest on it. 

Arrange for a feast of Holar song- on the top floijr. 

Let it lie declared liiai here appears a new son. 

Get thy yard adorned with pearK. 

Tliy love, the queen-inollu-r of a new Lalie will walk 
here wiili delicate -lep?. 

Let me huv llie favour of lliy sister and lliy mollu-r 

Snntih /'niijiri 4iould lliev pc-pure now tor the 
new son'- iiioilier. 

.\dorn me, m> sweet heart, with oriiaiiieiits anrl grace, 

Just ID unveil to thee thy new son's face. 


PoXfiS DX'RIXn THE R.^INS 

Tlie raiiiy season conies y\-ith its o^-n music, 
am! ti'aclitioii' has taught the counti-jnv’oraen to 
iTsiiond to it. Tliere is much of life and nature 
in these scnsmial songs. The enchanting rhythm 
fn vliifh these songs arc originally put. bring 
an aesthetic joy to all. There is a custom, 
emiciif among countrywomen to send for 
vairrieil (laughters in the month of Shravan 
iinruimmrr'ii as Savan by the Punjabis). These 
are ilic days when Tian festivities approach 
with an evci-now charm and grace. The girls 
ri lirol Ijcen friends diii'ing ‘heir maiden days 
s-et a cliaiu-e tn see one another. Their heart- 
felt joy is evident as they swing and sing, and 
•soims Clime as easy to them as cooing.s tn doves. 
.Besides swinging and .singing, there is. of coarse, 
Oil a(i)im|iri!ttc‘ jilaee for the Oidha dance which 
lends an additional colour to the Tian festivities. 

One of the most po|uilar themes of the 
songs, generally snug during the rains, is the 
unfortunate girl, passing the days of Savan at 
her fnfhcr-in-laws as she is not yet invited by 
her parents. 

Spread oul the Hena leave? in the sun. dear mamma! 

How sad liiriis the colour of these leaves, dear 
mamma! 

Let us sing the song nf Savnn, dear mamma! 

Send tliy sons’ tiridos to their parents, dear mamma! 

And forgot not to invite thy married daughters, dear 
mamma! 

Let us sing the song of Savaii. dear mamma! 

Here Jo I stand on the rivcr-liank and un younder 
hank I see tliy face, dear mamma! 

.Mas! I am helpless to sec my papa's land, dear 
mamma! 

Let us sing the song of .Sorirn, dear mamma! 

The smoke in the kitchen brings forth water in my 
eyes, dear mamma! 

jMways yearns my heart for my papa's land, dear 
tnaminal 

Let iis sing the song of Sitvan. dear mamma! 

Hard am I to labour lierc on the grinding-stone, and 
very painful are the bruises on my hands, dear 
mamma! 

Always yearns my heart for tliy home so sweet, dear 
mamma! 

Let us sing the song of Sacon, dear mamma! 

Peveral songs describe the brides having a 
talk with the rain-cloud: 

‘Pour down first on my papa's land. 0 rain-cloud! 

Tlien shower on my fallier-in-law's fields.’ 

■ I’ve watered thy papa’s land. O Bibil* 

And have also showered on thy father-in-law's fields.’ 

Or : 

What refreshing repose hast thou brought, 0 rain- 
cloud! 

.Ml men and women have gone into raptures, 0 rain- 
cloud! 


” Bibi is a popular form of address to women in 
the Punjab, and is as polite as ‘ madam.’ 
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Then we see something else, in no way less nnmhor of days when only the relations of the 
interesting : rlecoased sit for inourning. Tlie key-note of 

The peacocks are dancing; Siapa lamentation is. of eourse. the harmonious 

Look at the clouds of Sd'ian, lo! it rains in torrents, process of tlir- women’s beatina of their breasts 


A SET OF DiRCIF.S 

5iapa is the Punjabi word for the tyiiiciil 
expression of grief and lamentation whenever 
the cruel hand of Death succeeds in snatching 
away some one from the scene. The women 


village-beauty: how she awaits her sweetheart- 
less than a moon to her — when she sings: 

O moon, rise and spread the light 
In counting the stars have I passed the night. 
Lo. here appears the moon, dear fellows, 

Here appears the moon. 


The rapture of the holiday.spirit 
These young girls — the happy progeny the country 
women — imbibe the true spirit of nalionai song. 

and cheeks an<l thigh?! with their hands, 
of the locality assemble to inoitru for hours Besiiies the women burst into a variety 

together at the house of the deceased. The fixed m ilirgcs, known as Keratre or Vaina in the 
period for the Siapri assemblage is. as a rule, luitive tcmuinology. Scmic of the dirges have 
of seventeen days but it is prolonged to any come dotvn from mouth to mouth, while the 
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others are song extempore. Aiinost all tlie 
dirges, old anti new, arc exprcs^^ivr ol the inner- 
most pathetic feelings of coimtrywiniicn. Sncli 
are the dirges — s|>ontaneous ami perennial. 
The women seem to suppose that rijc nmre they 
hurst forth into putiii-tic snn^s. the more die 
departed soul goes towards heaveniy hdis-. The 


L' I me sv.-iii^ firsi 

kins^vonien of the tlceeascd repeat the process, 
heating jjarts of their body so severely that the 
blood readily simmers; and when the swollen 
and ached parts arc to be mercilessly beaten 
day after day. the ladies of poor constitution 
cannot stand the strain. The women of the 
locality, who join the Siapu. cannot be expected 
to feel so much as the relations of the deceased 
arc apt to do. but tlicy. too. liking it or not, 
pretend to apppear in the same role. Of course, 
some peo]}lc cull it a barbarous survival of 
social life. They earnestly believe that it is 
all conventional and ridiculous, and is in no 
way a .■sincere expression of grief. 

Blit how can the origin.al siimificanee of the 
dirge be ignored? If the tradition of is 

to be veritably abolished for the good of the 
country, let ii.s lioiJO that the great minds who 
come forward lor the reform, will do so with 
everj' care to save the tradition of the dirge, 


wiiioli comes as easy to the countiywomcn as 
tears fi|>pcar in tlieir eyes. 

Here is a set of dirges ; — 

A mother laments for her deceased daughter; 

•Vlas fnr lliee, mr Knf! o{ gardens, alas for thee! 
.\ii me. ihnii liasi now gnne Jo sleep in ihe ne.st of 
Doailil N'o one britiKs thy news! Alas for thee, 
nv Ai-.' of gardnis. alas for thee! 

ih-irocijh search have 1 made in various forests 
.md hi!!-, bill, ah me. nowhere can I find thee! 
Xoir I remctniier lit;, sweet songs which I can never 
forge: ! 

A dattshtcr laments for her ileceascd father : 

.V!a“ for iluo. niy pajiii, aias for thee! Much of 
my good luck, in fact, is due to thee. 0 thou wert 
like a Suti ''rr ti^ iiu*. Alas For tliee. mv papa, 
for lllf-! 

Thy tuun- str'cri enr as a passport; willi it I 
could mo','.' ill ail the cliriTliuns. and none cuuld 
rluek me from iloiiiji so. Aias for thee, my papa, 
al.-ts for line! 

Tin*;’ v\er. like a raru-eiouil to me. ffow repose- 
ful! How fur liusi thou goiif ! Alas for thee, my 
pap'i ttl“' lor .li-ud 

A sister innwnts fur the deceased lirotlicr; 

.Alas fur lliee, dear mamma's son. alas (or lime! 

0 wilt thou ever appear on the scene as niy brother 
in anoih"f life? O wlien shall we again meet toge. 
llmr? .Alas for ihse. dear mamma’s son, alas for 
thee! 

Once scparalprt, we'll never meet again? 0 this is 
siiih a trugefly! .'.las for thee, dear mamma’s son. 
alus for '.hti.1 

0 my jnicici: lirriliu-r. thou looted like a fine Tog 
of Sl'.ixl:/,n! w-ofid. Thou wert like a piece of 
■■andal. highly pobthed. .Alas for thee, dear mamma's 
sen. alas for thre! 

0 my prince hrotlier. when will thou turn up to 
my door as a guest? 0 when should I stand in 
expectation of thee? .Alas for thee, dear mamma’s 
son. ala.* for iliee! 

0 my prince hrotlier. thy unfortunate sweei.hearl 
is now a widow! S!ie was no less than a queen to 
thee. Into a riier (low her tears now! Alas for 
lliee. dear maninia's son, alas for thee! 

A wile laments for the deceased husband : 

-Alas for thee, my father-in.law’s son, alas for thee! 

1 was afraid of none when thou wert by my side. 
Ah me Kal Yug. the dark age, hath come to me 
in thy death! .Alas for thee, my father-in-law’s son, 
alas for thee! Even the ground, a widow stands 
upon takes fire! Everyone abuses a widow! Any- 
thing tciurheii by her hand is polluted! • .Alas for 
line, my father-in-law's son. alas for thee! 

1 well realized the charm of thy fair face, 0 my 
bridegroom, f w-.di imderslooij the language of thy 
dreami' eves. Alas for thee, iny father-in-law’s son, 
alas tor thee! 

0 it was predestined — who could check it? .Alas! 
Di’atli make- no ilifferenre. It has been snatching 
away nianv a Pir. Peguntber. and Avlia. .Alas for 
lliee my father-in-law's sou. alas for thee! 

.A daughter-in-!a\v laments for her husband’s 
deceased father : 
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Alas for thee, my kingly iather-in-law, alas (or 
thee! It was Jue to thee llial I was wetlded to ihy 
son. Thou weri like a lock to our family. Alas 
(or thee, my kingly father-in-law, alas for iliec! 

How majestic was thy speech! I was under its 
spell. Who could surpass thee? Alas for thee, my 
kingly father-in-law! 



. countrywoman bringing fuel: she may just burst into 
song as she walks 


A minstrel's Tt-ife laments for a well-to-do 
lan, who dies in ripe old age : 

Alas for thee, 0 king, alas for thee! iN'umerous 
minstrels and Brahmins are seen at thy door. All 
are singing thy praises. Alas (or tlice, 0 king, alas 
for thee! 

Cold and silver didst thou give in chanty. iNow 
thy sons carry thee to the burial ground and thy 


family is seen foilowing the procession. Alas for 
thee. 0 king, alas fur liicf! 

There are so many sleeils. cliariols. and bulhick- 
carts in ihy house. Before iliy door are seen thy 
elephants, movin;; -.n majestically. Alas for thee, 
0 king, alas for thee! 



The pc;asanl women in the aiitlinr's village Bhadoiir, 
haliaia Slate 

They liave their msn songs 


Everyone carried out thy orders. Thy yard is 
adorned with pearl-:. Il<iw i large-heartedlyj didst 
lliou give uwuy many a ini!eh-cow and steed in 
cliarilyl How (muuificenll) i didst thou give 
atvay iimuerise gold and silver in charily! .Alas for 
liiee. 0 king, alas for thee! 

Thus slug the coiintiywoiiieo in the Punjab. 
As in cxprossion. .<o in substaiioe, their songs are 
simple iiiifl direct timl bring before us a vast 
gallery uf pictures covering a wide range.* 

“ The first explorer of Punjabi folk-lore was probably 
the late Sir B. C. Temple, who published liis manumencol 
work, The Legends oj the Punjab, in 1385. It was 
perhaps published in more than two parts. But Sir R. C. 
Temple devoted his allention to those songs only which 
were somehow or other connected with the legends and 
nimuncer:, current throughout the length and breadth 
of the the Punjab; again these songs are here and there 
inlermingled with semi-classical songs which are not folk- 
songs in the strict .-ense of the word. Next to Sic R. C. 
Temple comes the name of .Mr. C. F. Usborn, tvlio pub- 
lirfietl his Puajahi Lyrics and Proierbs, in 1905. But 
it is only a Itooklet and covers a few patterns of Punjabi 
folk-songs only. little collection of Punjabi folk-songs 
may be svi-it in Mr. J- Wilson’s Crammer and Dictiortmy 
of Wesitrn Punjabi with Proverbs, Sayinp and Verses. 
I do not know if there are other publications of the 
Punjabi folk-songs in Englisli. I sliall lie grateful if some 
generous persons cart procure the aforesaid books for me. 
Anybody kind enough to do So should address me C]o 
The .Vodern Review. 

Tilts article was wrillen during August, September, 
October and November, 1935, while I stayed at ray 
village Bliadmir. Patiala Stale. My cordial dianks ^ 
line to my dear friends. St. Alma Singh. Pandit liog 
Raj Siiarma, and .Mr. Kami Chand Jaidka and also to 
S. Harncrayaii Singh and S. Gurdev Sing, the chiefs 
ol our villages, who have been very kindly co-uperaling 
with me in my mission. 

AirtHOB. 
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Though the first Cotton Mil! in India, riz.. the 
Bowreaii Cotton ilill, was erfeced near 
Calcutta in 1830.1 Bengal, todav, stand? almost 
last amongst the provineos in tlu' imiduetinn of 
cotton goods. At the hoginning of the industry. 
Bengal did not lag far hohiiid Bombay, for. the 
flr.st mill there, viz., the Bomhay Siiinuing and 
Weaving Mill. cimiiHeni'od work in 1856.2 ainl 
in 1873 tlicre were 28 mills in Bombay as 
against 1.5 in Bengal. Later on. except durinir 
the Swadeshi Movement. Bengal sli|>pei! hack; 
so that in 1931. there were 73 mills working in 
Bombay island as against 13 in Bengal. Sinee 
1932, however, eight new cotton nulls have 
been established, some of which are equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinciw am! arc now 
approaching or actually have liegun the produc- 
tion stage.3 

TABLE I* 


Indian PmcJiicHiin nf Pieeegouds (pernniage ef total 
yardaaej 
I '411 sorls) 



192iS*27 





1C3I-3S. 

Bomhas' Island 

. . 5(> 

49 

28 

37 

33 

41 

AlimedaLiail 
Bonilia\ 1 nllicr 

.. 23 

’22 

.31 

27 

27 

26 

cemrc“l 

.. 6 

7 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Delhi and .-\iniir 

.. 2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

C, P, and Berar 

.. 3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Indian Staler 

.. 9 

9 

14 

12 

12 

11 

United Provinre 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Bcniral 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Madras 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 


The table given above clearly demonstrates 
the relative position of Bengal in the produc- 
tion of piecegoods of all sorts. The approximate 
annual consumption of cotton ijiecegoocls in 
Bengal will be worth about 14 crores, of which 
foreign imports account for about Rs. 24 crores 
and the rest of India 10 crores; so that Bengal's 
domestic i)rotIuction is not worth mure than 14 
crores or lO'^r of her demtmdo i.c.. alwut 36 
days’ consumiition only. 

It must i)e abundantly clear from the above 


1. Till' Intestors' Indian Tear Bool: 1931-32, p. 13S 
by Messrs. Place Siddons & Cmigli. 

2. .M. P. Gandhi Tlif Indian Cntlnn Textile Industry. 
p. 52. 

3. Report of the Industries Department nf the 
Coiernmenl of Bengal hr 1933-34. 

4. Report oj the Indian Tiirid Board. 1932, p, 22. 

5. Commercial Gazette, June 24, 1935, p. 605. 


that a vast intemal market exists for cotton 
mills, ill Bengal. Tlnnidi this consideration has 
an important heai'ing. by itself it is certainly 
licit a -iifficii'iit justification for the promotion 
of (•otr<m mills in Bcu'j;al. For, whatever 
immediate self-inteivst mi'iht dictate, we believe 
ill inter-i'i'ovinc'ial trade based upon inequality 
nf natural rcsiuii'ces and other conditions. I'li- 
there are compelling reasons, econmuic 
forces .should he allowed tn have free play ami 
no attempt slunild he made to disturlj the 
natural di?tnbution of industries by promnce.s. 
It may he urged, and not without great force, 
thut .riiice the cotton nhil industiy is highly 
ciineeutrated in Bombay and Ahmedabad no 
attempt should he maile to develop it elsewhere, 
for. that would entail a lo.ss of the internal and 
external economics of localization. As for 
Bombay island, tliis contention has no longer 
much force. At one time Bombay was believed 
to be the natural seat of the cotton mill industry 
em account of its climate, proximity to markets 
and the most important cotton producing areas 
£ind other reasons. Tlitnigh cotton is grown, 
more or less, in many provinces, nearly seventy- 
five per cent of the total crop is raised in 
Bombay. Central Prortnees and Berar and 
Hyderabad State. But. in spite of these 
mivantagi-s. the Bombay industry has receded 
since 1908 from about fifty per cent of the total 
Indian production to forty jier cent, due to the 
de\'clopmont of othc'r centres like Ahmedabad. 
Sliolapur. Madras. Dtdhi. Cawnpur. It is not 
our purpose here to discii.ss the relative advant- 
ages of these different centres, but we want to 
cmplia.rizc tliat the recent tendency has been for 
a wider distribution of cotton miils. in spite of 
tlie geographical and other advantages of 
Bombay and then Ahmedabad. A similar trend 
I'as been ob.-iervcd in Europe aiifl the U. S. of 
America as in Inilia. lu the life hi.stoiy of an 
Industiy centralisation has undoubted advant- 
ages. Init as time goes on, it becomes a handicap. 
4\'herever an ini.liistiy i.< massed togetlier, rents, 
taxes and ('o.st of Hvinu; go up; trade unions 
form: the maeliinery become old and obsolete, 
ami inevitably new centres of production spring 
up. exce.'sive concentriition of population in 
limitca! ;ircas also give rise to riifficult ]>roblems 
of sanitation and liousing, and produce." a lack 
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of equilibrium between agi-ieulture and industry 
in tlie country as a whole. The spreading out 
of industry would not only avoid these dangers 
but also provide employment for the surplus 
agricultural population and the wandering mass 
of Bhadralok youths. This last is a weighty 
consideration in Bengal. A cotton mill of 
medium size engages about three thousand 
persons. If decent quarters are pro\dded in a 
healthy locality and proper surroundings, and if 
labourers are humanely treated, our young men 
of the middle class will certainly flock in large 
numbers as labourers. To give one example, at 
the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, there are about 
four hundred men of the Bhadralok class work- 
ing as common operatives, most of whom are 
matriculates or have read up to the higher 
classes of English Schools. 

That certain condition in Bengal are en- 
couraging for the establishment of cotton mills 
is amply demonstrated by the success of mills 
already working and the number of mills in 
process of erection. Even in the present acute 
depression, the working results of Bengal mills 
are generally found to be better than in Bombay. 
Of course, success has not been unifonn, but in 
most of tliese cases the poor results will be 
found to be due to faulty organization in the 
widest sense of the term. 

To ensure success mills in Bengal should 
be planned to supply the domestic requirements. 
Fiuther, tlie wasteful methods of marketing 
generally adopted by Bombay and Ahmedabad 
should be avoided. We have already seen the 
immense possibilities of such a market, and a 
mill situated at its door can be reasonably 
expected to pay more attention to local needs 
and make direct sales. The marketing side of 
the business is as much important as the 
technical side and a mill can ill afford to neglect 
it. In CawTipur, several mills besides placing 
a part of their production through selling 
brokers, run shops and have mail order business. 
Much of the penetration of German and 
Japanese goods in the Eastern markets has been 
due to their establishing direct contact with the 
consumer. 

In addition to the presence of a huge 
market at the door Bengal mills would enjoy 
other advantages as well. 

Being a deltaic country intersected by big 
rivers, the temperature is lower than centres 
like Ahmedabad, Cav,Tipur, Delhi, and the 
atmosphere is more humid. Of course, to a 
great extent, modern inventions can manufac- 
ture suitable atmospheric conditions within the 
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factorj', but the advantage of a gift of nature 
cannot be gainsaid. 

In the supply of motive power, Bengal has 
natural superiority over all other centres except- 
ing tliose where cheap Hydro-electricity is 
available. The freight charges from Jharia and 
Raniganj to the other centres are veiy much 
higher than the corresponding charges to 
Calcutta and Dacca. 

As for labour, the average Bengalee does 
not like to work as a factory labourer and in 
consequence the mills roimd about Calcutta 
work with Madrasi or Behari, Uriya or C. P. 
labourers. The Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, how- 
ever, is working exclusively w’ith Bengalee 
labourers recruited from the neighbouiung 
^^Ilages. This demonstrates, not that the 
Bengalee dislike factory work so much, but that 
he refuses to submit to the housing, sanitarj- 
and social conditions of labour in the Calcutta 
area. Jloreover, he cannot stand aloof from 
factoiy employment much longer. In respect of 
population Bengal is the largest province in 
India, in area she occupies the ninth place among 
them. The average density of population in 
Bengal is gi'eater than tliat of the other prorinces 
and foreign countries as well. The average 
holding for an agricultural worker is a little 
above 2^ acres of land. The pressm’e of popula- 
tion on the soil is so great in some of the Eastern 
Bengal districts that it is being relieved some- 
what by emigration to Assam and Burma. If 
industries are established in suitable places there 
is no reason why the sui'plus population should 
not move to them. A factor veiy much in 
favoui- of Bengalee labour is that he is more 
intelligent, though physically a bit poorer, than 
outside labourers. 'iVorkers, in cotton mills, 
however, do not require very strong physique, 
because, the operations are such as to require 
a sensitiveness of touch and flexibility of fingers 
more than physical exertion. Moreover, Bengal 
mills in suitable rural areas will have a definite 
advantage in that they will not have to pay 
wages at the higher scales prevailing in the 
city. Though city labourers usually get higher 
money wages, tlieir real income is not necessarily 
higher. 

In point of labour efficiency, a new centre of 
cotton mills will be at a disadvantage during 
initial period of apprenticeship. But in these 
days of specialised machinery it does not take 
a long time to acquire tiie necessary skill. _ In 
the caq)erience of the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, 
in course of eight years spinning efficiency has 
readied almost India’s maximum and it is 
confidently expected that within a year or two 
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the maximum will be reached in the weaving 
section as well. So that, the disadvantage on 
this account is not of a permanent or inherent 
nature, but such that can be removed by train- 
ing and experience. 

While discussing the suitability of Bengal 
for cotton mills, w'e are not oblivious of at least 
one of her disadvantages, viz., the supply of raw 
cotton. In the purchase of Broach, Surat, 
Punjab, or American, the additional cost on 
account of freight charges is so great that very 
little of these staples are used in Bengal. In 
the purchase of cotton from the Madras side the 
disadvantage is not greater than that of the 
other centres. As for East African cotton, 
eveiy centre other than Bombay is at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. Ahmedabad mills, 
which largely engage in producing dhutis of finer 
counts, the principal market for which is 
Bengal, have to receive Uganda and American 
cotton through the port of Bombay. The dis- 
advantage of Bengal in this respect can be re- 
duced if proper fumigating arrangements are 
made at the port of Calcutta, so that, Bengal 
mills could make direct import of their require- 
ments of foreign cotton. Further, attempts 
should be made to grow long-staple cotton in 
Bengal. Proper investigations and experiments 
should be undertaken by the Go^’eI•nlnent in 
co-operation with the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, to determine the area and suitability 
of long-staple cotton in Bengal. We cannot 
take for granted the sweeping condemnation of 
Bengal in this respect unless a proper trial has 
been given. The famous Pkotee cotton from 
which Muslins used to be made was successfully 
grorni round about Dacca. In the days of the 
bullock cart, certainly Bengal was self-sufficient 
'n the supply of her requirements of raw cotton. 
The decline of cotton cultivation in Bengal had 
probably been due to the expansion of quick 
ind cheap means of communication and the 
rise of jute, oil seeds etc. In the competition 
for land, the less valuable crop is constantly 
being replaced by the more valuable, and 
ordinarily jute and sugar-cane are more paying 
than cotton. If Bengal does not grow any 
cotton today, that is more because she finds 
it more profitable to specilize in those crops 
in which her efficiency is still greater and import 
the less valuable cotton crop from outside. So 
long as jute sells at a moderately high price, 
there is little chance of growing cotton in Bengal 
on any extensive scale; but, now that the Gov- 
ernment has adopted the policy of Jute 
restriction, which can never succeed as sound 
and economic unless substitute or alternative 


crops have been evolved, the Government may 
with profit inr'estigate the possibility of the 
expansion of cotton. 

Even if the cultivation of cotton proves 
uneconomic in Bengal, the difficulty need not be 
considered as insuppevable, for does not Japan 
import raw cotton from India and also sell the 
finished goods back to India, pay double 
cost of transportation and yet xmdersell Indian 
mills? In Cliina, tliere were thirty-three cotton 
mills in 1916, and today the number exceeds 
one hundred and twenty. This rapid progress, 
competent obsen'ers say, has been due to the 
proximity of the market and up-to-date 
machinery. Vve admit that cotton mills in 
Bengal will be at a disadvantage of considerable 
magriitiide in the supply of raw cotton, but 
along with this it is to be considered that exces.s 
of freight paid on cotton is largely compensated 
by saving in freight of finisiied goods. More- 
over we want to emphasize that one factor alone 
does not decide the fate of an industry; the 
balance of advantages are ovei-whelmingly in 
favour of establishing cotton mills in Bengal. 

In promoting mills in Bengal, to avoid 
possible disappointment and reproaches, atten- 
tion should be paid to the following safe- 
guards: 

(1) A mill should be of the proper economic 
size. In our view, the mininnun size of a mill 
ought to be 500 looms and 17500 spindle.s. 
Too small units are at a disadvantage in the 
purchase of raw materials, stores and sale of 
finished goods. Small mills are bound to be 
inefficient, as they cannot maintain a properly 
trained highly paid teelmieal staff. A big mill 
can i)ay any price for brains, for it gets back 
many times more than it pays. It is well to 
lemember that competition, both internal and 
external, is very keen in the cotton industry. 

(2) A merely spinning or weaving mill 
will not be a paying proposition. At one tiim; 
mills in Bombay specialized in spinning only, 
but now almost all of them have added weaving 
departments. The cotton mills in Bengal under 
the Managing Agency of Messrs. Kettlewell 
BuUen & Co. have been forced to do the same 
thing. Yams constitute a raw material for the 
hand-loom weavers and hence it cannot be 
subjected to anything more than a revenue 
duty. So competition in the yam market is 
very severe and it is difficult to make any profit. 

On the other hand, a purely weaving mill 
is under the handicap of buying its yams and 
thus pay a profit to others which increases cost 
cf production of the finished goods. 

We want to specially emphasize this factor, 
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as promoters in Bengal often commit the mis- 
take in tlie expectation of adding the other 
department later on out of prospective profits. 

In planning a mill, special attention should 
be given to the character of the market. A mill 
will be at an advantage if it produces goods 
which are in wide demand. Market for goods 
which have a restricted or special demand will 
not be so steady. 

(3) Great care should be taken in selects 
ing and appointing the riglit kind of men in 
charge of the departments. There is a dearth 
of suitable technical men in India. What is 
wanted is that these men should have both 
theoretical and practical Icnowledge and long 
standing experience, both Indian and foreign of 
a high order. Men of this type are always 
costly; but a mill that is enlightened enough 
to make such a selection is sure to reap the 
advantage in the form of lower cost of produc- 
tion per unit. Most of the present depart- 
mental heads have risen from the bottom. 

They may be very good in tlie particular 
job, but they cannot see very much beyond 
their onm orbit. Such men are apt to become 
extremely conservative, suspicious of all changes 
and lacking in all form of initiative. The 
Indian youfiis who go abroad do not lack in 
the preliminary education, but they commit the 
mistake of going in for degrees, while they 
ought really to pick up practical experience in 
the factory. On returning home they expect 
some fat salary and the chance of bossing over. 

(4) In organizing a mill, or in thawing 
plans and specifications and in daily manage- 
ment, of course, technical experts must be given 
their due importance, but the complete scheme 
should get the final approval of persons who 
have fair technical knowledge coupled with a 
thorough study of the commercial side. 


In the detennination of the location of a 
factoiy, the initial cost of land is no guiding 
factor. The general considerations that are to 
guide us in this matter are as follows; 

If any kind of electricity is used, then the 
factor}' is to be near the generating plant. In 
Bengal, in the absence of Hydro-Electric works, 
there is no scope for the use of electricity as 
a motive power, except in the Calcutta area 
served by the Calcutta Electric Supply Co. 
Ltd. In the case of steam turbines nearness 
to plentiful supply of good soft water is neces- 
sar}'. In the matter of coal Bengal has a 
natural advantage over other centres. Even 
then the factory should be so located as to have 
some advantage over the nearest competing 
mills elsewhere. Easy and cheap inland and 
outward transport facilities, low cost of li\ung, 
satisfactory climate and sanitarj' conditions are 
some of the other conditions to be fulfilled. 
Nearness to skilled labour is another important 
condition. Local labourers lead a more 
responsible life, they ha^•e their responsibilities 
to the family as well as responsibilities to the 
comraimity to which they belong; this conscious- 
ness exercises a beneficial influence on their life 
and therefore upon their daily work. In fac- 
tories where the operath'es are recruited from 
outside an entirely artificial condition of life 
and work is created. An extensive and ready 
market for the finished goods ouglit to be 
nearby. Perhaps, in this inspect, we ought to 
be guided by the location of already existing 
or now extinct important centres of production 
and distribution. 

If the above safeguards and considerations 
are adequately attended to, there is no reason 
why a cotton mill in Bengal should not achieve 
a reasonable measure of success. 
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By Sirdar D. K. SEN, m.a., b.c.l. (Oxon.), ll.b. (DubliEj, 
Barrister-at-haw. 


The distinction between nnitniy States and 
composite States constitutes tiie basis of a well- 
recognized classification in the domain of juris- 
l)rudencc aiul politics. In a unitary State the 
totality of so^'ereign power over the entire 
territory and iropiilation is vested in n central 
authority. A composite State, on the other 
liancl, necessarily implies the association, more 
or less complete and more or less rlurable, of 
several States under' a common government or 
a common Ruler. 1 Laband classifies tlie asso- 
ciations of States into two different and distinct 
categories: 

1. Association of States founded exclu- 
sively on agreement or treaty [dHndole contrat- 
tuale). 

' 2- Association of States of a corporate 

eliaracter.3 Confederation falls under the first 
category, while Federation furnishes an inter- 
esting example of the second. 

The existing Federations are; 

1. The United States of America 

2. The United States of Mexico 

3. The United States of Venezuela 

4. The United States of Brazil 

5. The Republic of Argentine 

6. The Gennan Reich 

7. The “ Smss Confederation ” 

8. The Republic of Austria 

9. The Union of Soviet Republics 

It has been argued tliat the Soviet Union is 
not a Federation. Durand, for instance, says: 

“ Their constitutional rules are founded upon a 
political situation of a revolutionary character, not 
only in their origin but also in their permanent 
nature. Such a situation Is incompatible with the 
notion of juristic powers subject to positive rules in 
regard to their scope and mode of exercise.”^ 

It is no doubt true that the Russian 
jurists of today have discarded the ortho- 
dox theories of State, and hold that the 
State is not a rule of law but the expression of 
a ciictatorship of a non-jui'istic character. 
Says Goundteh, 

“ Tlie economic interests of the dominant class 

1. Bonfils et Fauchille, Droit International Public. 

2. Laband, 11 Diritto Publico deW Impero Germanico. 
P. 1. 

3. Durand, Les Etats Federaux. P. 53. 


are the active force and the fundamental law of the 
Stale."' 

This new conception finds expression in the 
Constitution of the Republic of the Ukraine- 
.\rticle I of this Constitution declares: 

“The Socialist Republic of die Soviets of the 
Ukraine is an organization of the dictatorship of the 
e.xploiied, labouring masses of the proletariat, and 
of the poor peasantry against their ancient oppressors 
and exploiters, the capitalists and large land-owners.” 

This novel doctrine of State has necessaiily 
produced a striking feature in the constitution 
of the SoA'iet Union. It is the authority which 
has been conferred on a particular class or 
section of society to the exclusion of the entire 
body of other classes. The Soviet organization 
ensures the predonuuance of the proletariat and 
deprives the bourgeois of franchise and eligibi- 
lity. The consequence of this principle is that 
the electorates exercise rmi'estricted control over 
their representatives. In the first place, the 
deputy elected by the proletariat is under an 
obligation to render account to his electors of 
bis activities in the Sonet within three days 
after the close of each session. He is also 
bound to discuss with his electors all questions 
on the agenda of the Soviet before the opening 
of each session. Further, the electorate has the 
right to revoke the election of a dejiuty if it 
be proved that he has not carried out its 
ciirections.5 

The other outstanding feature which differ- 
entiates the Sonet organization from orthodox 
parliamentary institutions is the fact that the 
Soviet Con!5titution has totally abandoned the 
theory of separation of powers, and has con- 
secrated a new conception wliich has been 
described as the theory of “ dimension of power.” 
According to this theory, each institution in the 
hierarchy of the Soviet organization exercises 
within the compass allotted to it all the powers 
of governance, whether legislative, executive, or 
judicial. Apart from these two distinctive 
features, the Constitution of the Soviet Union 
is not opposed to the structural organization of 
a Federation. It is, therefore, clear that the 
contention advanced by Durand cannot rightly 

4. Gourviich, Osnovy Konstitoutsii Moscow. 

5. Brodovitch. Soretskoe izbiratelnoe prove. Lenin- 
grad, 
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be accepted. If a Constitution possesses the 
essential elements of a Federation, it cannot 
justly be excluded from the federal categoiy 
merely because it is founded on political doc- 
trines of a revolutionary character. 

There is another class of existing Federa- 
tions which may be designated as subordinate 
Federations. These must be distinguished from 
the first group inasmuch as they do not enjoy 
full and complete sovereignty but are subor- 
dinate to another superior authority. This class 
comprises ; 

1. The Commonwealth of Australia 

2. The Dominion of Canada 

3. The Federation of India, as proposed 

in the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Durand contends that the Dominion of 
Canada is not a Federation since the iiower to 
amend the constitution is vested in the Imperial 
Parliament. He says; 

“ Aa Canada, ait contridii, la constitution du Domi- 
nion ne peut etre modifiee que par une lot iu Parle- 
meat Anglais; I’asseruiment du Parlement Canadian 
est en fail necessaire ei e’es! mcme de lui que vient 
I’initative, mats sa decision ne suffit pas. La situa- 
tion ne se presents done pas pour le Canada comme 
pour Ics Etats fedcraux.”^ 

This contention cannot, however, be accepted. 
One might just as well argue that the Common- 
wealth of Australia is not a federal union be- 
cause certain powers of legislative so'vereignty 
are vested in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

It has been asserted by a recent writer that 
there does not exist any distinctive mark of 
Federation. It has been urged that “ once a 
general name is given to a number of particular 
things in order to distinguish them from others, 
these things acquire a reputation for a distinc- 
tion they do not in fact possess. ”7 Prailaune 
puts forward the view that “ between the Con- 
federation of States, the Federal State, and the 
unitary State which corresponds to a precise but 
arbitary, academic classification, there exists a 


6. Duiand, op. cit. p. 55. 

In Canada, on the contraiy, the Dominion constitu- 
tion could not be modified but by a law of the British 
Parliament, the assent of the Canadian Parliament is 
no doubt necessary and more so, the initiative rests there- 
in, but its decision is not sufficient. Therefore the 
oosition of federal states and of Canada is not the same. 

7. Finer, The Theory and Practice of 'Modern Gorem- 
ment, Vol. I, at p. 244. See also Orlofi, Lt Vice Fonda- 
mental de la Classification Dominanle des Etats, p. 6. 
He says: “ En realite, aucune question dans la iheorie 
generate de I'Etat, ne se trouve dans une situation aussi 
deplorable que celle de la classification des Etats . . . . 
Toute le monde aocepte la theoric traditionelle.” 

In reality, no question in the general theory of the 
State, is so lamentable, as that of the classification of the 
States .... Everyone accepts the traditional theory. 


whole series of intermediate combinations.s It 
uould, however, appear that these criticisms 
cannot fully be substantiated. It is no doubt 
true that there arc certain features which are to 
be foimd both in Federations and Confederations 
of States; nevertheless a close and critical .study 
of Federal Constitutions and an analysis of the 
theoiy of Federation eonclusi\'ely prove that 
a federal union of States possesses certain 
characteristic marks which differentiate it from 
other forms of State organizations. As Borel 
has rightly pointed out, 

“ Vhistorien et le juriste ont deux domaincs dis- 
lincts et poursuirent deux buts absoliiment difjerents. 
Le piemkr chcrche avant tout a etablir cette conti- 
nuite irresistible des fails que revele un development 
de plusieurs siecles; le second par centre, doit dans 
cette evolution quclquefois imperceptible, distinpier 
le moment precis ou les deux notions, essentieUe- 
ment distinctes, de la confederation d’elats et de 
Petal fede.ratif, se touchant et ou elles se separent.”’ 

Further, the theory of “ floating frontiers ” 
(iissende Grenzen} cannot be sustained in law. 
Every legal classification must bo clear and 
precise. We shall therefore proceed to analyse 
the constituent elements of a Federation which 
distinguish it from other fonns of association 
of States. 

A Confederation of States is an association 
of sovereign States in which there exists a 
central power possessing organizations of a 
permanent character. It is founded essentially 
on a treaty concluded amongst States which are 
anrl continue to be sovereign. It is in reality 
“vna sonnna di attribuzione c di poteri jondaft 
Sid libero accordo degli stati pnrticolari e Teuniti 
psr essere esercitati in cotnnuinc.’io A Con- 
federation does not, therefore, possess either 
sovereignty or the character of State, the con- 
federating States preserving their sovereign smd 
independent existence subject to agreed restric- 
tions. It, therefore, follows that a Confedera- 
tion is not a State, but merely a vinadum juns, 
ein Eechtsverhaltyiiss, founded exclusively on 


8. Prailaune, L'unitarisme et le federtdisme dans io 
Constitution Allemande du U aout 1919. 

9. Bore!, Elude sur la Soiitierai'nere dans PEtat Fede- 
xatif. P. ISO. 

The historian and the jurist have two distmot 
domains and pursue two absolutely different objects. 
The first seeks above all, to estabUsh that inesistihle 
continuity of facts which reveal a development of sevwJ 
centuries; the second, on the contrary; must distinguish, 
in that evolution sometimes imperceptible, the precise 
moment when the two notions, essentially different, of 
the Confederation of Slates and of the Federal State touch 
and separate from one another. ... . 

10. Brunialli, Unioni e Combinazioni fra gli Stall: 
“ A sum of attributes and powers founded on the free 
consent of the individual States united for their exercise 
in common.” 
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agi-eement or treaty. For iustanrc, iii the Swiss 
Confederation of 1815 tlie Federal Act was 
invariably construed as a vertmg or treaty and 
not as a Statute nr Constitution. The Gennan 
Confederation (Dcufsclic Bund) created by the 
Wiener Schhmcaeta of 1820 was also a union 
of sovereign States founded upon a series of 
treaties. Similarly, the American Confedera- 
tion of 1781 was only a " firm league of 
friendship ” between States which retained their 
sovereignty, freedom and independence. 
(Ailicles 2 and 3 of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 1781-88). 

A Federation, on the other hand, is not 
only an association of States but also a State. 
As Brie rightly points ( ut, 

"Der Bundcsstaat ist iiiglcich Bund und Slant; 
er ist also, .... eimrseits ein cits Slnaten zusammen- 
gesetztes, fodcrativ organisienss, CemeinKesen, und 
andarerseils cin aus Menschen zusommcngesetzlcs 
GemeMnwesen mil ei'ncr principicll idle Ziceckc ics 
Tnenschlichen Lebens umlasscr.Jen Aulgiibc und 
Zusiandigkeit."" 

It follows, therefore, that a Federation is, 
on the one band, a unity, and possesses all the 
features of an organic union -par excellence, 
whereas a Confederation is always to be dis- 
tinguished by “la mancanza di coesione psico- 
logica {nternc.”12 This is then the fundamen- 
twn divisionie Iretwcea a Federation and a 
Confederation. On the other hand, a Federa- 
tion is also an association of States, and differs 
from unitary States which cannot at the same 
time be a union of constituent States. 

This is then the fundarnentum divisionis 
between a Federation and a Confederation. 
On the other hand, a Federation is also an 
association of States, and differs from unitary 
States which cannot at the same time be a 
union of constituent States. 

There are several results of the constitu- 
tional unity of the federal association of States. 
In the first place, it is inevitable that the central 
government in a Federation should enjoy and 
exercise all rights and powers of e>rtemal 
sovereignty. It is the Federation alone which 
possesses international personality and is con- 
sequently the sole representative of the federat- 
ing units in International Law.l3 For instance, 

11. Brie, Theorie der Slaalenverbindur.gen : “A 
Federal State is at the safflc tiioe an association and a 
State; .... it is also, on the one hand, a federally 
oreanised community composed of States, and, on the 
other, a community of people whose chief duty and 
competence embrace the needs of human beings." 

12. Posada, II Dirilto Pubblico Spagnuolo. at p. 143 
See also Rausclienberger, Das Bundesstaatsproblem. 

13. Fiore, 11 Diriito Pubblico Internazionale. Vol. 1. 
Sec. 309: Lewis. On the Use and Abuse of some Politi- 
cal Terms. P. S7. 


under the constitution of the United States of 
America it is the Federal Government which 
exercises all powers of sovereignty in regard to 
international matters, and the federating States 
liave no personality or authority from the point 
of ^'iew of International Law. Article 1 of the 
Soviet Constitution similarly states that the 
representation of the Union in all international 
affairs, the conduct of diplomatic relations, and 
the conclusion of treaties with foreign powers 
belong cxclusi^•ely to tlie competence of tiie 
Union. This view, however, has been severely 
criticised by Le Fur who holds that it is not 
correct to say that under a Federation it is the 
Federal Government alone which possesses 
internittional personality.14 He cites the 
instance of the German Federation of 1871 in 
wliich the St-ites constituting the Federation 
did enjoy certain powers in regard to Interna- 
tional affairs, as, for instance, the right of direct 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign States. Tina, 
however, does not mean that the constituent 
States of tlie German Federation were con- 
sidered as persons in International Law. Le 
Fur is, therefore, clearly wrong when ho says 
that the constituent elements of a Federation 
also possess international character. It is no 
doubt true that in a Federal Constitution 
the units in.ay be entitled to exercise such 
riglits as rights of legation but this docs 
not confer on them any international char- 
acter, nor does it transform them into 
sovereigns from the jioint of \’icw of In- 
ternational Law. Further, it cannot for a 
moment be disputed that in cases of conflict with 
foreign powers it is the Federation, and tlie 
Federation alone, which is responsible in the 
eyes of International Law even where the units 
enjoy and exercise certain powers of external 
sovereignty. 15 

The second consequence of the organic 
unity of a Federation is that in all Federal con- 
stitutions Federal laws over-ride the laws of the 
constituent units in cases of conflict. As 
Jellinek remarks, Bundesrecht bricht Landes- 
recht. Prorisions to this effect are sometimes 
expressly incoqiorated in the Constitutions. For 
instance. Article 13 of the German Constitution 
of 1919 prorides; “The law of the Reich pre- 
vails over the law of the Lancles.”16 Article 2 of 
the transitory prorisions of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion is to the same effect. Similar prorisions 

1-1. Le Fur, Etat Federal et Confederation d'Etats. 

15. See Cutting's Case (Wharton, Digest of the Inter- 
national Law of the United States, 1887. Vol. 1, Pages 
48-19) . This is only partially true of subordinate Federa- 
tions. 

16. See Doehl. Reichsrecht bricht Landesrecht. Carre 
de Malberg, La Theorie generate de L’Etat at p. 124. 
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have also been inco^orated iu Article 31 of the 
Argentine Constitution, and Ai-ticle 126 of the 
Constitution of Mexico. The corresponding 
clause of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia runs thus: 

“ When the law of a State is in conflict with the 
Law of the Commonweallh the letter shall prevail, 
and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsist- 
ency, be invalid.” 

Section. 107 of the Government of India 
Act is as follows: 

“If any provision of a Provincial law is repugnant 
to any provision of a Federal Law which the Federal 
Legislature is competent to enact or to any provi»on 
of an existing Indian Law with respect to one of 
the matters enumerated in the Concurrent Legisla- 
tive List, then, subject to the provisions of this 
section, the Federal Law, whether passed before or 
after the Provincial law, or, as the case may be, 
the existing Indian Law, shall prevail and the Pro- 
vincial law shall, to the extent of the repugnancy, 
he void.” 

It would, however, appear that this 
may not necessai'ily be a distinctive feature 
of a Fedei'al Constitution. It is possible 
to conceive a Confederation of States in 
which it might be expressly provided that the 
regulations or decrees of the common govern- 
ment of the Confederation shall, within the 
limited scope of the legislative authority allotted 
to the central organ, abrogate the laws and 
regulations of the constituent States. Whether 
in a particular case the laws of a Confederation 
possess such exclusive and authoritative 
character will depend entirely on the terms and 
provisions of the convention creatiM the Con- 
federation. The mere fact that the Constitution 
of a Confederation expressly provides that all 
central decrees or resolutions shall over-iide the 
laws and regulations of the States in regard to 
certain specified matters, does not necessarily 
transform the Confederation into a Federal 
State. 

Another consequence of the constitutional 
unity of a Federation is that in cases of con- 
flict between the constituent units or between a 
constituent unit and the Federation, the Federal 
Constitution invariably provides for the settle- 
ment of d'isputes by a Federal authority. For 
instance, Article 110 of the Swiss Constitution 
states: 

“Le Tribund federd coimait des diSerents de droit 
civil: 1. Entre la confederation el let cantons; 2. 
Entre la confederation, dune part, et les corpora- 
tions . . . . , 3. Entre cantons." • 


• The federal Tribunal knows the different sorts of 
Civil Law : (1) Between the Confederation and the 
Cantons, (2) Between the Confederation and the Corpora- 
tions, (3) Between the Cantons. 


Similar provisions arc to be found in 
Article 76 of the Gerniau Constitution of 
1871, Article 105 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion, Article 100 of the jMgentine Constitution, 
Article 59 of the Constitution of Brazil. Article 
120 of the Constitution of Venezuela of 1931, and 
Ai'ticle 43 of the Treaty of Union of the Socialist 
Soviet Republics. On the other hand, we find 
that in all Confederations the pact of associa- 
tion has alwaj's provided for arbitration in 
cases of dispute. This again cannot be regarded 
as a fundamental characteristic of a Federation 
since express provision for the settlement of 
disputes by a central authority and not by 
arbiti'ation does not necessarily abrogate the 
essential feature of a Confederation that it is 
an association and not a State. 

Several other points of difference between 
a Confederation and a Federation have been 
urged Ijy eminent jurists of different countries. 
It is therefore necessary for us to examine how 
far their arguments can be sustained. In the 
first place, it has been urged that a distinctive 
characteristic of a Confederation is that the 
powers of the central organ are specifically and 
definitely enumerated, whereas in a Federal 
Constitution the rights of the component States 
are expressly declared, lea^•ing the remainder of 
sovereign authority in the hands of the Federal 
Government. A cursory study of Federal Con- 
stitutions will, however, show that this argument 
is not sormd either in theory or in practice. 
From the theoretical point of view it may be 
urged that the mere enumeration of the rights 
of the Federal Govenrment does not necessarily 
conflict with the fundamental character of a 
Federation. The view i.5 also clearly opposed 
to facts. For instance, under the American 
Constitution the residuary powers of sovereignty 
are vested in the constituent States. Indeed, 
this is true of all Federal Constitutions except 
that of Canada. Further, as Le Fur points out, 
tire difference is purely quantitative and not of 
the least significance in practice. 17 

According to Bluntshli, “ the real difference 
between a Confederation of States and a Federal 
State lies in the different organisations of the 
two forms of union. ”1S He argues that in a 
Confederation there is only one organ, a Diet, a 
sort of Congress of diplomats (Gesandten- 
congress); whereas in a Federal Constitution 
the organisation of go'N’ernrnent is complete from 
the triple point of view of the legislature, the 
judiciary and the executive. This view, how- 
ever, will not bear scrutiny. In the first place, 

17. See Le Fur, op. ch. 

18. Bluntshli, Geschickte des Schtceherischen Bands- 
srcchts Yol. 1 at p. 562. 
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it does not tiikc notiia! faet' iiim iMn^idcrat'uii. 
For instaniT, the letiisl-.tlve and tin- excctitive 
ovKimisations were liidth" devi'lo!i< d in the Con- 
feck-ration of the I'nim! Pn-vim.f^ of the Xetlioi- 
lands. There was. Lowi.-vit, im ovuanisa^ioii ni 
the jndic'iaiv tinder thi-' Ci.in>titutii)n._ > in the 
ether liand. even iimli-r the (H-nuati I-i-iiei'r.tion 
of 1871 ttiere was no een’ra! iir;i;Mris:iii<)n <>i 
jndieiitry until the I /L/hdW.sr'i'/n.'iioe/siyc-sctt 
i.fudieatui'e A''t i of .Tamiery. 1ST7. It is clear 
from these instances riuir lihiVivr.i-es in orsanism- 
tion do net necissarily ci!:!’cTent:;-tc a Federation 
from .a Confederation of >ta;es. 

It has been ai’irncd rhar tiie real anel ftniria- 
menia! diti’c-ienee between a Federation and a 
Confederation lies in tiie fact that under a Con- 
fediration the eonsiituent units .stand on an 
absolutely etjUiii ii.iotir.ir. whea-cas ^ under a 
Federation equaiity of '.he .'^latus is neither 
absolute nor indisiieus.able.-5 This thcniy was 
propounded by Von H<il't on tlw basis of the 
Confederal C'linsriturion of rlic United States of 
America and is not in at-cord with other Federal 
and Confederal Constitutions, For instance, 
under the German Con federation piior to the Act 
of 1871 all tlie constituent units were not equal 
in point of l.aw. Bavaria, 'Wurtemberg and 
Saxony liarl siiecial rights and powers which 
wei'e not enjoyed by other States. 

Laband, on the contraiy, holds that eciuality 
of the constituent units is an essential charac- 
teristic of Federal Constitutions. He says; 

“A Federal Stale is a Republic of which the States 
them.st-lves are citizens and in which the sovereign 
power is exercised hy the eidi"ctivity of the Stales 
coasidereil as a unity. Thus ihe Cetman Empire, 
for example, is neither an Empire of forty million 
subjects nor a democracy of forty million citizens; 
it is a Republic of iwcniy-five members •.viiich collec- 
tively exercise the supreme power.’'“ 

There is no doubt a certain element 
of truth in this contention. The Vene- 
zuelan Constitution, for instance, expressly 
provides that “the States which comprise 
the United States of Venezuela are aiito- 
monous and equal amongst themselves _ as 
political entities." In other Fcdcrnl Constitu- 
tions equality of the constituent units is to be 
found in the matter of representation in the 
Federal Legislature. For instance, equality of 
representation in t'ne UpiKT House of the Federal 
Leaislature is a cardinal leatui'e of the Federal 
Cousiicutions of Switzerland, the United States 
of America. Mexico, Venezuela, Argentine and 
Brazil. In all thG.sc eases each federating State 

10. Von Hol.n. Siaiasu’ch! dcr !’erein:g;enstaoten ton 
Amerika, at p. 12. 

20. Borcl, op. cit. at p. 139. 


cntilieil to two seats in the Upper House 
cxi'Cpt in Brtizil and Venezuela -st-hcrc throe 
sf tiis have been allotted to each constituent unit. 
It is clear that in all these cases neither size nor 
population lias been considered to be a material 
iactor in dotei'jnining the quantum of representa- 
tion. The prc.sence of this feature in the 
i.iiijorify of the existing Federal Constitutions 
dues nut hov.'ever mean that equality of the 
lt->ici'atiiig States is an essential characteristic 
(if FedoruTion. On the contraiy, in Federal 
Constitutions representation in the_ Federal 
Legislatures may be detcvinined according to the 
size, poiuilation. and political importance of the 
constitiK-nt units, as in the case of Germany unci 
Canada. Under the Indian Federation, re- 
pie.-'entcitinn in the Upper tiouse has been based 
on several factors such as population, size, salute 
of guns. etc. For instance, the State of Hydera- 
bad lias five seats in the Upper House, whereas 
the States of Udaipiu. .Jaipur, and Jodhpur 
liitve each been allotted ttvo scats. 

Bryce has argued that the superimposition 
of a central government over the authorities of 
the individual States is a fimdainental charac- 
teristic of a Federation, which distinguishes it 
from a Confederation of States. 

He says: 

“ThE accepSanee of tlie Constitution of 1789. 
mad« tbp American people a nation. It turned 
what hnd been a league of States into a Federal State 
by giving it a National Government with a direct 
autiiority over all citizens.”” 

There is an element of truth in this conten- 
tion, but the point of difference is not of a 
significant character as it is merely a difference 
of degree and not of quality. It is no doubt 
true that the central government in a Confedera- 
tion is not always of a highly organised 
character. It is equally true that the central 
government in a Federal Constitution embraces 
every sphere of governmental activity. It does 
not, however, follow that if the central go^•enl- 
nient of a Confederation is fully organised from 
eveiy point of view, it necessarily comes under 
the categoiy of Federations. Take, for instance, 
the case of the Confederation of the Southern 
States of America which possessed a complete 
organization of legislature, executive and 
judiciary. This, however, did not bnng the 
Confederation under the category of Federal 
States. Further, as 'Westerkamp reiuarks,22 
this argument merely points out the grave and 


21. Bnce, The Americim Commomeeallh. Vol. 1, 
ch. IV. 

23. tt'v^lvrkamp, Sicatenbund und Bundesstaat, at 
p. 433. 
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frequent defect of a Confederation that its 
central power is incompletely organised, but 
does not affect its juristic character. 

Closely associated with this view is the 
argument that a distinctive feature of a Federa- 
tion lies in the fact that its central government 
is invested with the authority to enforce its 
decrees and orders directly against individuals 
without the intervention of the authorities of 
the federating units. On the other hand, the 
principle of mediatisation obtains in all Con- 
federations; in other words, under a Confedera- 
tion there is no direct connection between the 
individual and the central power23 Calvo, for 
instance, argues that “ that the essential 
characteristic which distinguishes a Confedera- 
tion from a Federation of States resides in this 
that in the former there does not exist a common 
executive authority which has the right to impose 
its decrees in direct relationship with the sub- 
jects of the States.”24 it is true that a 
provision of this character is to be found in 
certain Federal Constitutions. In the American 
Federation, as Bryce points out, “ the authority 
of the National Government over the citizens of 
every State is direct and immediate, not exerted 
through State organisation, and not requiring 
the co-operation of the State Government.” 
Article 7, sub-clause 3, of the Constitution of 
Brazil provides; 

“Les lois tie L’Union, Us actes et sentences de 

ses authorises seront executes dans tout le pays par 

les fonctionninres jederaux" * 

It is, however, submitted that this 
■feature does not constitute a distinctive 
characteristic of a Federation. Under a Federal 
Constitution the administration of Federal laws 
may be left, within a restricted sphere, in the 
hands of the federating States; in such cases the 
Federal authorities ■will not come into direct re- 
lationship with the individual subjects of the 
States. Thus, Article 11 of the Austrian Con- 
stitution of 1929 expressly pro^vides that whereas 
legislation in regard to certain specified subjects 
shaU be federal, the administration of such 
subjects shall vest exclusively in the Government 
of the imits. Further, the central government 
in a Confederation may be invested with 

23. Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, pp. 530, et seq. 
Jellinek, Die Lehie vonden Staatenverbindungen; Bruni- 
alti, Vnione e Combinaaoni fra gli Stati; Duguit, Traite 
de Droit Constitutionnel, a[ p. 124. 

24. Valvo, Le Droit Intemadonale, at p. 179. Harrison 
Moore, The Commonwealth of Australia p. 407. Scon, 
'The Canadian Constitution Historically Explained p. 3. 

* The laws of the Union, the acts and sentences of 
'their authority shaU "be executed in all the countries hy 
■the federal ofScezs. 


limited powers to act directly upon the subjects 
of the States, ■without the intervention of the 
State authorities. Such provisions ■will not, 
howet'er, in any way affect the essential nature 
of a Confederation. 

This leads us to the examination of a 
theory of Federation which has been enunciated 
in the judgment of the Pri'vy Council in The 
Attorney General for the Commonwealth of 
Australia v. Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd. 
(1914 A.C. 237) where Lord Haldane dealing 
with the question of Canada said: 

“ With deference to a great many people who talk 
on platforms just now of the ‘federal system,’ in 
Canada there is no federal system. What happened 
was this; an Act was passed in 1867 which made a 
new start and divided certain powers of government, 
some being given to the Parliament of Canada, and 
some to the Parliament of the provinces. The pro- 
vinces were created de novo. The provinces did not 
come together and make a federal arrangement under 
which they retained their existing powers and parted 
with certain of them and an Imperial Statute had got 
to ratify the bargain; on the contrary the whole 
vitality and ambit of the Canadian Constitution tvas 
a surrender, if you like, first, and then devolution. 
.... The meaning of a federal government is that a 
number of States come together and put certain of 
their powers into common custody, and that is the 
federal constitution in Australia, hut in Canada not 

at all The British North America Act of 1867 

commences with a preamble that the then provinces 
have expressed their desire to be federally united 
into one dominion with a constitntion similar in 
principle to that of the United Kingdom. In a looce 
sense the word ‘ federal ’ may be used, as it is there 
used, to describe any arrangement under which seK- 
contaiued States agree to delegate their powers to 
a common government with a view to entirely new 
constitutions even of the States themselves. Bat the 
natural and literal interpretation of the word confines 
its application to cases in which these States, while 
agreeing on a measure of delegation, yet in the main 
continue to preserve their original constitutions.” 

This proDoimcement involves several fal- 
lacies. In the first place, it ignores the very 
important fact that a Federation may come 
into existence in two different Trays. Sovereign 
and independent States may come together and 
make a federal arrangement in which they retain 
certain powers of sovereignty and surrender the 
rest of them to the newly constituted Federal 
Government, or, as in the case of the United 
States of America, they part with specified 
powers and retain the remainder. There is 
however another method •whereby a unitary 
State may by virtue of a statute be transformed 
into a Federal State, as was the case in regard 
to the federal' constitution of Mexico. Lord 
Haldane is therefore entirely inaccurate when 
he states that “ the meaning of a Federal Gov- 
ernment is that a number of States come together 


21-5 
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and put certain oi their powers into coininon 
custody.” He is clearly wrong wiien he pro- 
pounds the ww that the character of Federa- 
tion depends on the manner and method of 
distribution of power. His argument is that 
since under the Canadian Constitution the 
powers of the constituent unit.s are oxin'essly 
enumerated, it does not therefore fall under the 
category of Federation. But as we h.ave already 
seen, this argument is totally unsound both in 
theoiy- and practice. Such a method of distri- 
bution does not vitiate the essential cliaracter oi 
0 Federation tlmt it is an association of States 
which, by the surrender of certain portion of 
their sovereignty, constitute a new State. It 
has been already pointed out that Federation 
is a Sta.tc as well as an association of States. 
As long as these clmracteristics remain un- 
affected. the method of distribution of power 
between the Federation and the federating units 
is of the least significance. 

Federations must- also be distinguished from 
decentralised tmitary States. The com]}onent 
parts of a unitary State in which a system of 
decentralization has been adopted, enjoy and 
exercise certain specific and definite powers of 
governance but always subject to the control 
and supervision of the central government. 
Under a Federal Constitution, on the other hand, 
the constituent units exercise the powers of 
sovereignty allotted to them, unrestricted and 
uncontrolled by the central government, so long 
as they do not transgress the limitations placed 
on their competence by the Constitution. As 
Bnmialti rightly remarks, “7iello Stato Federale 
molti uffici sono lasciati al gli Stati o Cantoni 
senza controllo, sino a che -non escono dai limiti 
posti d’all constituzione.” ThU distinction 
between decentralised unitary States and Federal 
States is cleai-ly brouglit out in the judgment of 
the Pri'ry Council in Liquidators of the Mari- 
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time Bank of Canada v. The Receiver General 
oi New Brunswick (1892 A.C. at pp. 441-3). 
Jn dealing with the question of the Provinces of 
Canada their Lordships say: 

“ Tlic object of the British Norlh-America .4ct was- 
neither to weld the Provinces into one. nor to stib- 
ordinate Provincial Governments to a central aulho- 
ritv, hill to create a Federal Government in which- 
thev siio'jJd all he represented, entrusted tvith the 
exclusive administration of affairs in which they had 
a common interest, each Province retaining its 

independence and autonomy In so far as 

regards those matters which, by Section 92, are 
specially reserved for provincial legislation, the legis- 
lation of each province continues to be free from 
the control of the Dominion, and as supreme as it 
was before the passing of the .4c£. ’ 

It is on this ground that the Union South. 
Africa must be classed as a unitary State and 
not as a federation; for, under the Union of 
South Africa Act. the central legislature is 
supreme, and can always over-ride provin- 
cial ordinances. iMiddleberg Municipality v. 
6'erfren, 1914 A.D. at p. 559).25 

The foregoing examination of tiie principles- 
of Federation lends us to the following conclu- 
sions : Federation is a State as well as an associa- 
tion of Stat-es, its distinctive features being — 

(a) that the Federation itself is a con- 
stitutional and international unit; 
and 

(b) that its component parts retain the 
character of State, and exercise 
potvers of sovereignty conferred on 
them by the Constitution, independent 
of the control of the Federal 
Government. 

These features distinguish Federations from 
Confederations of States on the one hand, and 
from imitary States on the other. 

25. The contrary view held by certain Contineatal 
jurists is Dot correct. See Durand, op. etc. p. 5. 



LABOUR IN JAIVISHEDPUR-THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By SUBHAS C. BOSE 
President, Labour Association, Jamshedpur 


The article from the pen of Mr. J. L. Keenan, the General 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Worica of Jamshedpui, 
in The Modern Review for December, 1935, is interesting 
for more reasons than one. It is interesting for the 
di»essions from steel-making into the domain of histori- 
eal and sociological research — interesting for the placid 
•self-complacency vfhioh inspires the writer — interesting 
also for the many contradictions in which ie article 
abounds. 

A word about historical and sociological matters. 
When Mr. Keenan talks about steel-production, he is on 
•solid ground and his self-confidence is an asset. When 
he digresses into the thorny domain of Ancient History 
or Sociology, his self-confidence becomes a handicap, 
Says Mr. tenant — “He (J. N. Tata) realized that India 
from the time of Manu was condemned to be a coontry 
<of capitalists and slaves” (P. 705). It is a truism in 
•economics that capitalism is a recent growth In conse- 

S ience of the advent of large-scale production. How 
ere could have been a capitalist order at the time of 
^lanu and after, passes my comprehension. Even land- 
lordism as we see it today in India is a recent growth. 
Euithei, even the state in ancient times did not amass 
•wealth — the prevalent idea bdng that the state {whether 
monarchy or a republic) should give every thing to the 
people. A typical example of this was King Harsha- 
vardhana, who emptied his Royal treasury once in five 
years. Then Mr. Keenan goes on to say: — ^“He (Tata) 
knew that in India before his time the mere name of 
a labourer must he expressive of contempt” (P. 705). 
If Mr. Keenan has used the word “labourer” in the 
sense of artisan, he la mistaken, The artisans in the 
Indian village economy — whether carpenters or black- 
smiths or potters — were never looked upon •with contempt. 
They were indispensable elements of the village economy 
.and their relations with the rest of the village population 
•were perfectly friendly and cordial. Labourers in the 
sense of industrial proletariat are an excrescence of 
capitalism and not an Indian phenomenon as such. If 
labourers (industrial proletariat) are looked down upon 
in India, similar is the case in other countries. I have 
heard from Indian apprentices in European factories that 
the gulf which separates worksmen from officers in Euro- 
pean factories is very wide. Mr. Keenan is also wrong 
-when he goes on to say “that a labourer was actually 
forbidden to accumulate wealth and, though he was a 
slave, even if his master gave him freedom, he was still 
a slave” (P. 705). I wonder from where Mr. Keenan 
culled this valuable piece of information. We know, 
on the contrary, that in India low-bom people often 
rose to the highest positions by dint of their personal 
(lualities. If we investigate the past history of some of 
the present Maharajas and landed aristocrats, useful 
information can be collected in this connection. may 
also point to examples like that of the alleged Kaivarta 
Kings of Bengal, who came from a socalled low stratum 
of society. ... . „ , 

The distinction, between “Labour of Necessity and 
“ Labour of Progress” which Sir. Keenan has drawn is 


artificial and if I may say so, fantastic. Even in ancient 
times, all lahour was not labour of necessity. People 
did not work only for hunger nor did they Mways get 
starvation wages, Most people worked partly because of 
hunger and partly hecause of the pleasure in working, 
and it is too much to say that labour in the good old 
days was always sweated. The huge monuments of art 
that still live — Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Taj Mahal, 
Madura, Kanarak — do they not represent labour of 
progress as well? It is true that industries in the old 
days did not pay huge dividends as they sometimes do 
now. But we have to remember that huge dividends ate 
exclusively the product of the industrial revolution — that 
is of large-scale production. Moreover, this phenomenon 
of huge dividends can hardly be called an advantage or 
an achievement. Thinking men everywhere are now 
coming to admit that the evils resulting from industrial 
capitalism are due largely to the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few and to abnormally large dividends 
which are gathered either at the cost of sweated labour 
or at the cost of the exploited consumer in colonial or 
semi-colonial countries. 

Mr. Keenan transgresses the limits of decency when 
he refers to President Roosevelt “assisted by a group 
of asinine Professors” trying to find a way out of the 
present depression. I do not hold any brief for President 
Roosevelt aor does the noble President stand in need of 
it. But is there anyone who can deny that the biggest 
experiment to end unemployment and depression Aat is 
going on in the world today outside Russia is in the 
U. S. A.? I would refer the writer to the excellent 
treaties written by Mr. H. G. Wells, The New America, 
in New ^orld, in tvhich he discusses the American 
experiment and compares it with the Russian. Incident- 
ally Mr. Wells refers tlierein to the question as to why 
President Roosevelt sought the help of some Professors, 
whom Mr. Keenan in his self-con^lacency calls “ ssinine.” 
Possibly what has annoyed Mr. Keenan is that President 
Roosevelt is laying his hands on the large diridends 
with a view to dividing them, in part at least, among 
the exploited proletariat and that he (President 
Roosevelt) maintains that the employers should recognise 
organized trade-unions and treat them as equals. 

Mr. Keenan is not only self-complacent, he is more. 
He says that “ as far as making steel in India is con- 
cerned that Company (Tatas) has ended the depression 
in that trade and I think that Company should be proud 
of this fact” (P. 707). But let me ask Mr. Keenan 
what after all ending depression under a capitalist system 
means. It means finding more markets and also sufficient 
capital to keep a concern going until more markets 8« 
found. The huge bounties given by the Indian people 
through the Government of India in the lean years helped 
the Company to keep going until more markets or orders 
could he found. That the Company today is able to 
make more profits is due to two factors; firstly, the duries 
imposed on foreign — specially contjneDtal— strel which 
midte it possible for the people to patronise Tatas and 
secondly the orders directly placed hy the Government 
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of India vrith the Tata Iron anti S:eoI Company, It is 
tnerefote the people and the Covernnioni of India -aIio 
are really responsible for ending the depression in the 
steel trad^if really it ha? ondi.d. Mr. K.’cnan has no: 
a word of thanks for cither of them, thoogli lie congra- 
tulates the Company, and th'TPfore hiniseif, for the recent 
improvement. 

I happen to know soaic-lhins about Tata? since 
septernber, 1923, and I should like to enniiire if the 
lata Iron and Steel Company would have been alive 
today but for the heavy state-bouaties whicii kept the 
Company going during the lean years and provided the 
fat salaries for the covenanted officers at a time when 
tbousands of workmen were thrown into the streets, 
unemployment dole or insurance benefit. I 
Mould also like to enquire if the Company w'ould have 
been able to end the depression, as the General Manager 
clainas it has done, without the aid of the heavy duties 
levied on imported steel and ivithoiit tlie sympathy and 
support of the public and the Government of India. 

The confusion of thought which the writer shows 
in some places is pathetic and makes one wish that he 
would devote more attention to the study of economics 
than to history and sociology Here is a specimen of his 
reasoning : — “ In 1929 and in 1930. our monthly stnfl 
with the exception of a few whom you could count on 
the fingers of two hands, were ‘ labourers of progress.' 
The Steel Company earned dividends last year and this 
Steel Company, rightly, paid their ‘labourers of pro- 
gress ’ a reward for their extra effort which they had 
put forth" (P. 707). A perusal of the above would 
lead one to think that the financial improvement of the 
Company was due to improvement in the work put forth 
by the employees in 1931 and after. The fact is that 
tlie financial improvement was due solely to the larger 
orders secured by Tatas as explained in the previous 
paragraph. If one were to go round and examine one 
employee after another, one would not find any difference 
between his work in 1929-30 and his work in 1931-33. 
I clearly remember that in 1929 and 1930 the General 
Manager used to complain of lack of orders which forced 
him to reduce wages — to order sweeping retrenchment 
and to shut down certain deportments of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company in Jamshedpur. 

The writer remarks in one place as follows: — “At 
the present time, in my opinion, due to economic factors, 
the entire labour of the steel world, with the exception 
of the labour in the Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. 
have forgotten that they are ‘Labour of Progress' and 
they are ‘ Labour of Necessity.’ .... Tliere is nobody 
in the United States of America today, in ay opinion, 
at least in the ranks of labour, who arc attempting to 
get out of the category of ‘ Labour of Necessity.’ .... 
There is no doubt that each and everyone of us realise 
that we have had a depression from 1928 until 1933 in 
India. The same depression exists in other countries. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in my estimation, 
is the only company in the steel trade which has 
advanced ” (Pp. 706-7J. 

TTie above statements would lead one to expect that 
Jamshedpur has become a paradise for steel-workers — an 
object lesson for steel companies in other parts of the 
world. But what are the facts? Earlier in the article 
the v.Tiier states that .American steel workers are the 
best paid in the world. Quoting a report of the .American 
Iron and Sled Institute dated the 30lh January, 1935. 
the writer says American workers .... earned an 

average of 64.7 cents on hour in November 1934 

The Japanese wage rale was 9.7 cents per hour and in 
India 8.6 cents per hour in 1933.” (The figures for 


European cnunlries are in the neighbourhood of 25 cents 
p-.T hour). If the average for India is one-eighttli of that 
of the United Stales for .America and if the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is by far the biggest steel industry 
in Indio, 1 think the General .Manager of Tatas should 
hang his head down in shame instead of intlulging in 
n’c-aningless bragging. That the writer was conscious of 
Ills Company’s shortcomings wlien he first sat down to 
ivTite is clear from the following remark? on p. 705: — 

" think we are doing good work; we brag about out 
hospitals: we boast about our wages paid, but do we 
stop to think and make a comparison between India and 
Europe or .‘\merica? I certainly can state that we do 

not H e must compare ilic emoluments we pay 

our workmen with the wages tlial are paid in Europe.'' 

1 shall no'w come to the more serious charges that 
can be levelled against the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
These charges are under the following heads : 

(I) their altitude towards Indianisation 

i'2j Tlieir inefficiency in the matter of cheeking 
wastage 

(3l Their attitude towards Labour. 

I should preface my remarks under the above three 
heads witii the statement that the Directors of Tatas 
always claim that llieirs is a "national " industry and on 
this ground they have taken the fullest advantage of the 
sympathy of the unsophisticated public. But I shall 
presently show that Tatas’ concern in Jamshedpur is 
much less “ national ” than even the texitile mills of the 
Indian industrial magnates for whom “nationalism” or 
“patriotism” is often a convenient excuse for robbing 
the public. 

When the Steel Company was first started about 25 
years ago, a large number of foreigners, mostly Americans 
and Britons, were appointed to the higher posts on a 
covenant. They were given princely salaries with, 
equally princely bonus— and I know of cases in which 
the bonus was even higher than the salary and was 
independent of production or profit. If I mistake not, 
the General Manager himself draws Rs. 10,000/- a month 
— equal to what the Governors of the major provinces in 
India get. The public were given to understand that as 
soon as a sufficient number of Indians would be trained, 
they would take the place of the covenanted officers. 
This promise has not been redeemed. Between 1928 
and 1931, we made repeated requests for Indianisation 
but without much success. The position today is that in 
many departments Indians are doing the same work as 
covenanted foreigners but at half or one-third the total 
emoiiimeais enjoyed by the latter. Moreover, during this 
period, when I was in close contact with the General 
Manager, I complained that the contracts of several 
covenanted officers were being renewed for a further 
period, though there were competent Indians to take their 
place — but to no purpose. If an impanial inveatigation 
were made today into the number of foreigners employed 
at Jamshedpur and the emoluments they dra'W — the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company would stand condemned. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co.-npany is undoubtedly a very 
big concern and therefore there should be very close 
supervision in order to prevent wastage. But on this 
point, too, the situation is far from satisfactory. The 
Directors are all absentees and have very little knowledge 
of the inner working of the concern. They are all busy 
men with several irons in their fire and have not even 
the desire or leisure to know more of the working of the 
Jamshedpur machinery. The result is that the actual 
working of the vast machinery is left in the hands of 
foreignere who have no responsibility to anyone except 
the absentee Board svhich is entirely under their thumb.. 
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I first realized the lielplessness of the Board when I had 
to discuss the terms of settlement on behalf of the strikers 
in September, 1928. If on any point tlie General Manager 
said “ yes,” the Board would nod consent. If, on the 
contrary, Ute General Manager said “ no ” — it was tdso 
” no ” for the Board. That a settlement did lake place 
after all was due to the fact that the then General 
Manager, Mr, Alexander, felt disposed to welcome it. Not 
long after this settlement, I once suggested to the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors that he and the Board should 
have more contact trilh the workmen and for that purpose, 
it would be good for him to go round the works without 
being chaperoned by the Company’s ofilcials. The Cliair- 
man seemed agreeable to my proposal bat my suggestion 
could not he given effect to, because the General Manager 
wss opposed to it. Nevertheless, the Board began to 
realise their position, I think, because not long after 
tliat, they sent one of the Directors to Jamshedpur — 
and later on to Calcutta — to act as a liaison-officer 
between the Board and the Management. Since his 
appointment, there has been some administrative tigbten- 
ing-i:p in Jamshedpur. And in Calcutta and elsewhere 
most of the papers have been won over with the help 
of advertisements, with the result that today one finds 
very little cridcism of Tata Iron and Steel Company in 
the nationalist press. But the real trouble — viz.. Wastage 
■and in^ciency — continues. The above-mentioned Director 
is an ex-I.C.S. and an able administrator — but he lacks 
technical knowledge without which it is impossible to 
force the hands of the Management. One of the results 
of this is that in the matter of Indianisation the progress 
so far made has been unsatisfactory. There are any 
number of covenanted officers whose places could easily 
be filled up by competent Indians, at a much lower rate 
of pay. I have quoted above the average Indian wage- 
rate as being 8.6 cents per hour for the year 1933. But 
if we exclude the highly paid foreigners, there can be no 
doubt that the average would fall much lower. 

The top-heavy administration represents, however, a 
small item in the wastage that has been going on in 
Jamshedpur. If one would go over the stores department 
and see the amount of capital lying uselessly tdle there 
and would also examine the annual orders that are sent 
out for machinery, spare parts, etc., one would have »me 
idea of the wastage that goes on in Jamshedpur. About 
7 or 8 years ego, the services of the Indian Chief tlectn- 
cal Engineer— one of the most popular officers of the 
Company— were suddenly dispensed with and a forpgner 
was imported in his place. Then followed a period during 
which wastage took place in the Electrical Department 
owing to faulty and unscientific methods of aandung. 
Fuel-consumption is another important source of wastage. 
For a huge concern like Tata Iron and Steel pmpMy, 
it is absolutely necessary to make use of the latest 
scientific devices for reducing fuel-consumption and also to 
carry on continuous research in this matter. But lata 
Iron and Steel Company are backward m this respect. 
It is because of wastage combined with top-heavy admi- 
nistration tliat the Tata Iron and Steel Company cannot 
stand on its own legs and must always depend on the 
state for either bounties or protective duties. In a country 
where labour is so cheap, any well-organized steel concern 
should be able to maintain itself without being spoon-l^ 
by ibe state. There are independent conc^s ra 
Jamshedpur which buy raw materials like scrap-iron lor 
electricM power) from Tatas and make a profit out of 
their products, only because they avoid wastage and top- 
heaw administration. . . 

The last— and to our purpose the most important point 
to which I shall refer is the altitude of the Tata Iron 


and Steel Company towards labour. The first trade union 
was organized in Jamshedpur in 1920 and by that time 
so many grievances had accumulated that the years 
1921-22 witnessed serious labour-trouble there. About this 
lime, the late Dcshbandhii C. R. Das’s sympathy was 
drawn towards the Jamshedpur workers and as long as he 
was alive, be gave them the fullest support. But this 
support was of no avail until the Swaraj Party emerged 
as the most powerful element in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in the 1923 elections. Deshbandliu Das was 
joined by Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Talas then found it necessary to come to terms with 
these nationalist leaders because the Assembly would 
soon consider the question of a state-bounty for Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. Talas then agreed to recognize 
the trade union (called the Labour Association) , to collect 
tile union subscription on pay-day and generally to amelio- 
rate the condition of the workers. For some time, the 
position of the workers saw a decided improvement but 
after the death of the Deshbandhu, things began to grow 
worse again. Deshbandhu's place was tidicn by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who kept the flag flying with the moral support 
of the Congress Party in the Assembly — but the unsym- 
pathetic and callous behaviour of tlte Company's officials 
led to a serious strike in 1928. Since then the Compsny's 
attitude towards labour has been one which would he 
worthy not of a “ national ” industry but of the worst 
bureaucratic Government. My connection with Jamshedpur 
labour began in August 1928. when the strikers and their 
leader, Mr. Honii, put irressistible pressure on me to espouse 
their cause. IPhen tlie Company found tliemselves in a 
very difficult situation as a result of my joining the 
strikers, they agreed to accept the demand of the workers 
but only on condition that the Company did not have 
to negotiate with Mr. Homi, against whom personally they 
said riiey had many grievances. Mr. Homi at first agreed 
to stand out if a settlement helpful to the workers could 
be arrived at thereby. But when the settlement was 
actually drawn up and ratified by the workers at a mass- 
meeting, he changed his mind and set up a new organi- 
zation to oppose the settlement. Soon after the settlement 
the Company refused to give effect to some of the 
important terms, as a result of which a large number of 
the workers went over to Mr. Homi’s parly. For a few 
months the Company refused to recognize Mr. Homi's 
organization hut one fine morning their tactics were 
changed. Their erstwhile enemy Mr. Homi was invited 
by the General Manager and his organization was recog- 
nized. The old organization. Labour Association, was 
ignored and those who had drawn up the settlement and 
had stood loyally by it were left alone. After some time 
the scene changed once again. Prosecution was launched 
against Mi. Homi under various charges, and he found 
himself in prison. With the disappearance of Mr. Homi. 
his organization became a shut-up shop. The withdrawal 
of the Congress Party from the Assembly in January, 1930, 
led to a definite stiffening of the Company’s attitude 
towards the workers. After Mr. Homi’s imprisonment, 
whenever a worker’s meeting was held, a band of goondas 
armed with sticks and other weapons would appear on 
tlie scene and break up the meeting by force- In 1931, 
I was presiding at such a meeting which was broken up 
in this way and 1 can therefore speak from personal 
experience. This situation continued for some years rad 
even in 1934, things were so bad in Jamshedpur that 
during a visit to that town, Mahatma Gandhi WM cons- 
traint to remark in a public meeting that he was 
“ grieved to learn that the issues between the employers 
and the employed were being settled at the point of we 
lathi.” It can he alleged on behalf of the workers that 
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since 1930, the Company has been following a ruthless 
policy towards them. Recogiiiiion was willi’drawn from 
both the workers’ organizations — the coUeelion of subs- 
criptions on pay-day was .fi-cimlinueci and employees 
connected with the trade-union movement were eitlier 
victimised or IransfiTreii to places far away from 
Jamshedpur. In Januan'. 193i, when the local Govern- 
ment officials in Jamshedpur prosecuted a gang of about 
40 goondas. higli officials of Tatns were found to take 
interest in the affair for settling the matter out of court. 
The t-limax was r- arlied in 1935. when the Company 
S"ned a notice on the I.aliour .•Association JeinanJiiig 
arrears of rent for 4 years for llic premises used by the 
Secrclari’ and by lite office — thougii 4 years ago. a cleat 
understanding had been arrived at between me and the 
Managing Director, Mr. Dalai, that the Company would 
waive their claim for rent. The Company thought that 
the Association would not be alilc to p.iy and could there- 
upon be ejected and sinci; ali the houses in Jamshedpur 
are virtually owned by the Companv', the .\si=oci3tion 
would cease to oxh-it (or want of a habitation. The 
Secretary of the .Association went so far as to offer to 
pay r'.'nt in future and also to pay the arrears by instal- 
ments— but the Company refuseil to accept any com- 
promise, proving lii-reby that what they really wanted 
was not rent, hut the liquidation of the trade-union 
organization in Jaiiishedpur. 

The Company were going on merrily with their game 
tvhen suddenly the Congress Parly decided once again to 
enter the Indian Legislative .Assembly. The Company 
knew from experience that two or three M. L. A.s were 
in the habit of raising inconvenient questions about their 
treatment of labour and they felt it advisable to change 
ilieir tactics once again. .A new group called the Metal 
Workers' Union, thereupon came into existence under the 
Company's patronage and the workmen in the factories 
were advised by the officials to join this group. This 
group is still in the good books of the Company, and one 
of its principal activities is to give tea-parties to Govern- 
ment and Company officials and to wait on deputation 
on the General Manager. The object of this new policy 
on the part of the Company is to show to critics In the 
Assembly and elsewhere that Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany do not suppress all trade-union activity. 

1 have dealt at length on the attitude of the Com- 
pany towards organized labour and shall now say a few 
words about their treatment of the individual workers. 
I have before me a printed copy of the memorandum 
submitted by the Metal Workers’ Union (which in 
Jamsiiedpur is called a ‘“Company’s Union’’) to the 
General Manage/ wliich contains the following remarks : 

“ Tile service conditions of the majority of the 
workers employeii in the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
are not sound as many of them are given notices of dis. 
charge, compulsory leave etc., without sufficient considera- 
tion. For example, the workers of the old Rolling Mills 
who have long service with tiie Company and who have 
contributed towards bringing the Company to the present 
position it occupies among its sister industries .... 
are laid oil on compulsory leave 

Tile Company recently started a policy of employing 
Tncn ■■ temporary ” anri it is interesting to note that this 
“temporary” has no limited period. Cases of such men 
who have put in more than two years of service are not 
uncommon. By this, the Company is able to save a 
good deal by non-payment of bonuses and non-extension 
of privileges according to Works Service Rules, Provi- 
dend Fund. etc., which can be enjoyed only by permanent 
employees 

Suspension of a worker from his duly extending 


to weeks is common. In spite of several rulings of the 
^fanagement to afford a ciiance to the worker to defend 
a charge brought against him, the rules are either not 
followed in several cases or prompt atlention is not 

paid l<i the explanation submiied by the party 

Similar remarks would apply to such other exemplary 
punishments such as reduction of salaries 

There is no regular system hy which employees can 
get promotions and increments in their wages. For some 
time past it has become a policy of the Company to 
aboti.'^h as far as practicable higher rated posts, when 
vacant and lower ratcci men are made to undertake the 
extra work without adequate compensation 

While we appreciate ilie spirit of encouragement 
underlying the Bonus schemes, we feel it has been 
restricted only to some workers. Then again a distinction 
has been made between Operating and Maintenance 
Department in respect of Departmental bonuses 

The system of weekly paid labour was introduced 
when the Company was in need of men to do some 
seasonal work. But for some lime past ■we find weekly 
labour is employed in permanent force in certain depart- 
ments whose total number at Jamshedpur comes to about 
5000 (including both male and female labour) thus form- 
ing about 20 per cent of the total number of employees. 
Most of such employees have already put in service of 
over 5 vtars. .1/ost o/ sucA meekly paid labourers geP 
rates t-arvmg jrom S annas to 8 annas per day. .Accord- 
ing to the following statistics showing the minimum of 
expenditure for a family of 5 members as shown in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, it will be 
clear that the cost of living at Jamshedpur is hy far 
higher than that of the two places quoted — Sholapur and 

Abmedabad ” (Then follows the statistics showing 

that the monthly expenses in Sholapur come up to 
Rs. 37-13-11 and in Abmedabad to Rs. 39-3-8. But 5000 
Jamshedpur workers get a daily wage varying from 
5 annas to 8 annas). 

In view of the above statements made— not hy hot- 
headed agitators — but by a loyal “ Company’s Union,” 
may I ask Mr, Keenan how many “labourers of progress” 
there are in Jamshedpur? I am afraid that excluding 
the General Manager and the covenanted officers very 
few Indian employees could be classified as “labourers 
of progress.” 

The only portion of the article for which I feel thank- 
ful is where the writer refers to the appalling condition 
of the workers in the Tata Mines, I do hope that with 
tile sympathy of Mrs. Keenan behind him, the General 
Manager will be able to bring about an increase in the 
wages of the poor mine-workers. 

The ■writer has evidently referred to the iron-ore 
mines only. But what about the coal mines? A few 
years ago when I was working as the President of the 
Tata Collieries Labour Association I happened to look 
into the conditions in the Tata coal mines. .At that 
time some mines ■were being closed down and thousands 
of workers were being thrown out of employment. We 
naturally wanted the mines to continue working, but two 
arguments were urged by the Company in opposition to 
our demand — firstly, that the Company had long-term 
contracts with some collieries and after t^ing this supply, 
the Company did not require an additional supply from 
their own mines and secondly, that the cost of produc- 
tion in the Company’s mines was rather higher as com- 
pared wiili the prevailing market-rate. It is difficult for 
an outsider to understand why the Company went in 
for long-term unprofitable contracts and at the same time 
invested capital in buying collieries. Firstly, it was ■wrong 
to go in for long-term unprofitable contracts, Secondly, 
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if they did go in for them, they should not have bought 
any eoilieiies. Thirdly, once they started working these 
collieries, they should not have shut down — becanse it 
costs a lot of money to keep mines in proper order when 
they are not working. Fourthly, there is no reason why 
they should have had a top-heavy administration in the 
Collieries Department also— and thereby put up the cost 
of production, The result of all this inefficiency is that 
the people and the state have to pay for the sins of the 
Company and the Indian workcra have to be content 
with iow wages. 


If Tata’s employees at Jamshedpur are to become 
“Labourers of Progress” then the top-heavy administra- 
tion has to be rectified, the covenanted officers have to be 
got rid of and wastage and inefficiency have to be 
eliminated. The palnry bonus thrown at a section of the 
ill-paid Indian employees for their last year’s work does 
not appreciably alter the position of the workers in 
Jamshedpur nor does it entitle the Company to daim 
that they are better employers of labour than any other 
company in India. 

Vienna, 31k Dec., 1935, 


SUFISM IN SIND 

By T. L. MANGHERMALANI 


The greatest poet of Sind, Shah Abdul Latif, 
Tvas a Sufi. The famous Hindu poet of the 
country, Bhai Dalpatrai, was a Sufi. The 
greatest King of mediaeval India, Akbar, vras 
a Sufi and was bom in Sind. His chief advisers, 
Faizi and Abul Fazl, were Sindis and Sufis. 
Sufism has appealed powerfully to both the 
Hindu and the Muslim of the province, and 
why? 

Sufism is mysticism, and germs of mysticism 
were latent in Islam. They rapidly developed 
in the two centuries following the Prophet's 
death, and by the middle of the tenth century 
A.D. Sufism was fast becoming an organized 
system. During the next two hundred years 
various manuals of Sufi theoiy and practice 
were compiled. It only remained to provdde 
Sufism with a metaphysical basis and to recon- 
cile it with orthodox Islam, and this was done 
by Ghazali. 

What is its scripture? It condemns 
Pharisaism and lip-worship in religion, sancti- 
monious m umm ery and hypocritical observ’ances. 
It rejects forms, fossilised piety and stereotyped 
\irtue, and is “ against that mental and moral 
disease which kills the spirit of the letter and 
feeds on the diy husks of doctrine.” It in- 
culcates purity of heart and purity of action, 
laughs at propitiatory bribes, ridicules the 
pretensions of the priesthood, and exposes their 
\ices. So far the Sufi is simply a moralist, but 
he goes further. He attempts to enunciate a 
mysticism which should satisfy ' blank mis- 
gi\'ings ' and gropings in tlie dark after the 
Absolute, and his method to secure it is Shareeat, 
Tareekat, Hakeekat and Mairfat, i.e., abiding 
by the law, walking in the ways of God, living 
in God, and knowing God. But how is God to 


be known? By faith and eostacy. And how 
is ecstasy to be obtained? By Music, by adora- 
tion of Beauty, by Dialectic, by Prayer, and by 
Love. True human love leads to the realization 
of the Divine Bliss, and there is a beautiful 
story to illustrate it. 

The Shah (Shah Abdul Lalif), while wandering 
one day in a jungle, came across a comely hut pale 
and emaciated Fakir, who kept on uttering, “Jkal 
Fakir, Hal Fakir" CTake it, Oh Fakir, and go. 
Oh Fakir). The Shah inquired what these mysterious 
words meant. But the F<udr refused to answer unless 
the Shah promised to assist him in the fruition of 
his object. “ If you help me,” said he, “ to accom- 
plish my end, 1 shall get you a Barat ” (a letter of 
salvation). The Shah gave the requisite promise and' 
then the Fakir told him that several months ago 
some people had encamped in that jungle for a few 
days, that whenever he went to beg from them a 
beautiful girl, all innocence, purity and modesty, used 
to come out with a handful of fiour and utter the 
words which had excited the Shah’s curiosity, that 
after some days these people moved their camp, and 
that ever afterwards he was perfectly disconsolate and 
thought of nothing but his sweet almoner and the- 
dear words with which she used to greet him. The 
Shah, touched by this story, took the Fakir with him 
and having an extraordinary knowledge of nomad 
tribes, succeeded in tracing the little party to which 
the girl belonged. Fortunately these people were very 
warm admirers of his poetry and vied with one 
another in offering him their hospitality and their 
services. The Shalt simply asked for a little hut 
and desired her father to send her alone to wait on 
him. The Shsh was a Bayed and a saint and .... 
the request was unhesitatingly complied with. 
The girl was accordin^y sent to the Snah, but as 
soon as she entered the hut her eyes met those of the 
Fakir, a magnetic glance seemed to pass between 
them, the long choked passion asserted its mastery, 
and in its flow exhausted the vitality of both. 

Death restored them to the Great Unity. 
Did the Shah get the promised Burat? He says 
he did. 
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This is Sufism. 

That the creed should flourish in Sind, and 
probably more in it tlian in any otIier_ part 
of India, is due to a variety of causes. It is not 
opposed to Islam and seventy-five per cent of 
the population belong to that faith. It also owes 
in no little way its support from that com- 
munity to the presence in it of a strong Arab 
element. The Arab conciuered Sind, the rest of 
India was conciuered by the Turk. Foi' nearly 
three hundred years Sind remained subject to 
the Arab Caliphs before it came under the 
control of Delhi. And it was not the Arab, who 
believed in the Sufic virtue of toleration, but the 
Turk, a cruel fanatic, who became responsilde 
for the Sindi Hindu’s subseciucnl degrading 
tliraldom. There is yet another reason why the 
Tkluslim kept alive his Sufic sympathy and that 
was his active connection with the Persian 
literature. That portion of it which is asso- 
ciated with the names of Shams Tabreez. .lalal- 
ud-din Eumi, Xasir-ud-din Toosi. Attar, Hafiz 
and Hatif represented Sufism in its highest and 
gr-audest quality, and it could not fail to leave 
permanent effect on the minds of its readers. 

How did the Hindu come to admire it? It 
lias often been remarked that Sufism is based 
on the Vedanta philosophy, but there is no 
evidence for it. There is however enough 
evidence to establish that the ideas and similes 
of Su^m agree in no small degree nith the ideas 
•and similes of Yo^fc doctrine and discipline. Is 
it on account of the influence of Buddhism on 
Sufism? Influences outside Islam made them- 
selves felt in the evolution of Sufism and its use 
of ro.saries, its doctrine of fana. and its system 
of ‘stations’ fmaqainaf) on the road thereto, 
•are Buddhistic in origin. Buddhism in Sufism 
nmst also have been brought to active life when 
•it came into contact with Buddhism in Sind, for 


the country had accepted that religion under 
Asoka. 272-232 B.C. And Buddhism and 
Hinduism have much in common between them. 

Other considerations to explain the alliance 
are: — 

1- The Hindu mind is essentially specula- 
tive and idealistic and the Sufi’s “ moving about 
in worlds not realized ” has great attraction for 
liim. 

2. Hindu Sind during the hluslim period 
was not a citadel of orthodoxy. They were not 
a homogeneous collection of people, they were 
not intligenous to the soil — practically all the 
natives had been won over to the religion of the 
viilcr — they were a racial mixture composed of 
immigrants from the adjoining provinces, who 
left their homes in search of employment or to 
escape the pei'secution of the later Moguls. 
Nor were the differences only ethnological — ^they 
were also separated by social, linguistic and 
religious divisions. Consequently their church 
could have none of the tenacity of original 
Hinduism and a characteristic of its decline in 
the valley of the Indus was complete ignorance 
of the Sind Hindus of Sanskrit, the key to 
accessibility to their sacred lore. Moreover the 
precarious position they held in a society 
where they could be tolerated only in propor- 
tion to their acceding to the custom of their 
masters also necessitated tiimming of their 
ecclesiastical nudity, 

3. Lastly, to count the effect upon the Hindu, 
of Xanakism, Darya-Panth and other liberal 
creeds that, in the absence of a conser\’ative 
.spiritual exercise, captured his mind and guided 
his higher life, these movements like Sufism, 
saw no distinction between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and sought to establish a close relation 
between them. 
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By B. K. BAGCHI. Ph.D. 


Nations like individuals play in the hands of 
forces which we are often unsuccessful in ta-ao- 
ing to their dim beginning or following to their 
final sweep. We note incidents but not the 
underlying causes. Psychological and biologi- 
cal needs and urges ai'e buried out of sight, and 
history becomes just a concatenation of events 
and personal biases in regard to them. India 
and America which have no direct political tie 
between them have nevertheless been for the 
last forty years or more unofficially exchanging 
conceptual salutes or verbal brick-bats. Is it 
possible to make a fact-finding, rmprejudiced 
study of the contact of these two nations, their 
thoughts, and their personalitira? To untangle 
the complexities of contacts of these two 
diametrically opposite national units with a 
view to recommending social or political reform 
is beyond the purview of this article. We will 
only inquire about the strong impact of the 
Eastern thought upon America and its result. 

Background 

When Anquetil Duperron first introduced 
the Upanishads into Europe in 1775 he did not 
know that he was blazing a trail which many 
were to follow. A long line of philosophers and 
scholars from Schopenliauer to Maxmuller were 
engaged for about a century in puzzling out 
the religious philosophies of India, and in some 
instances adopting Aeir concepts. But this did 
not mean anjrthing to the common man in 
Europe or in America. America was too busy 
setting her own house in order and pioneering 
over the prairies and arid lands of tiie middle 
west and the west. People were satisfied with 
denominationalism and puritanical traditions, 
and to them India was just a country in. the 
world atlas. 

Intellectual placidity first of Europe and 
then of America was disturbed by Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1859 and Descent of Man 
in 1871. His .doctrine of evolution, which 
revealed the cogency of the idea of gradual 
growth and traced human ancestry to lower 
species, was a veritable lightning. Lightning 
shocks and gives light. The theory of evolu- 
tion shocked the ecclesiastics and gave light to 
the liberal intellectuals, who welcomed the 
genetic study as an open sesame to numerous 
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scientific problems. There were thunderous 
protests from every side, and gradually there 
was a regular downpour from geology, archieo- 
logy, comparative anatomy and physiology, 
pilmg up evidences in favour of some phases of 
Darwin’s theoiy. Thus a doubt was cast on 
the Biblical idea of creation of man occurring 
one fine morning. The common folks were con- 
fused but not yet upset. They had other com- 
pciisations and consolations from Christianity. 

About this time another leaven from 
another direction was contributing its strength 
to the intellectual ferment in the few. Emerson, 
the head of the New England School of Trans- 
cendentalism, who absorbed more than any 
other man in America the spirit of Indian 
philosophy, sought common grounds for Greek 
and Indian thought. His mysticism and liberal- 
ism were too much for tlie church, so he gi'ace- 
fully withdrew from it. He transiated verses 
and incorporated thoughts from the Giia, and 
his emphaas was on the values of life and his 
Over-soul was no other than the Indian Brahma. 
Haudhome, Thoreau and an insignificant 
minority followed him, but not the masses. Eor 
the masses the school made no pragmatic 
gesture; it was too deep. 

As decades flew by science and industrial- 
ism were slowly doing their work and Trans- 
cendentalism was adding its quota. There was 
an unrest with the old and a reaching out for 
the new. This is an embryo out of which 
liberalism is often hatched. People were 
gradually waking up to the fact that science 
and the church were not getting along very 
well. The conflicts between them in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth centmy were creating 
intellectual, emotional and practical confusion. 
Out of this confiwion arose many cults. 

Christian Science and SpiEiTtrAUSM 

One of such cults was Christian Science. 
A child of Mrs. Eddy who borrowed heavily 
from Vedantic thought and forgot later on to 
acknowledge her debt, it was in. its swaddling 
clothes at that time, being organized in 1879. 
Christian Science emphasized the spiritual heal- 
ing of the sick which the church neglected and 
denied matter which the doctors strongly 
affinned. Today Christian Science is one of 
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the most prosperous churches. The secret of 
its power lies in the strength of its organi- 
zation and the practice of spirittial heal- 
ing. Then there was Spiritualism. It was 
gaining followers by the iniiulreds in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. It was born 
in America of the Fox sisters but its umbilical 
cord stretcljed away out in the Near and Far 
East. Spirituali.sra gave consolatory evidence 
of life after death which the church only 
assumed and enlisted several great scientists’ 
allegiance which the scientific world could not 
understand. There was a fog in the air. Some 
sort of light was welcome. America was ready 
to receive India. Was the orthodox church or 
the serai-orthodox cults right? 

Sw.VJir VlVEK.\N'.^XDA 

At this time was held the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago in 1893. organized by 
jiersons of denominational thinldng with a dash 
of dcmoci'acy and liberalism. Protap Chandra 
Itlazoomdar of the Brahma Samaj came and 
gave his brilliant papers. Swami Tivekanandn 
also came there and astounded the Parliament 
with his tolerance and breadth of knowledge. 
He spoke before enthusiastic audiences in 
various parts of America. The a^’erage Ameri- 
can admired the man but did not understand 
much of what he was talking about. His 
philosophy was brilliant but totally new to 
tliem. His personality was over-powering but 
other-worldly. American intellectuals bowed to 
his logic and to Indian philosophies and the 
Indian mind. Chairs in Sanskrit and oriental 
philosophy sprang up in several American uni- 
versities. Josiah Royce of Harvard delivered 
his well-known lectures at Edinburgh (1900- 
1901 1 on The World und the Individual and 
gave quite a space to the Upatiishads. William 
James also delivered bis famous Gifford lectures 
(]901-1902‘i . later published under the title of 
Varieties of Relipious Experience, the first sys- 
tematic work of the psychologj' of religion, in 
which lie treated of Yivekananda’s philosophy 
and Indian my.sticism. His Pragmatism also 
contains references to Vivekananda. 

\'i\'ekananda threw out hints that revealed 
directly or indirectly to the confused thinldng 
n)ini;ls of .America the stand of true India on 
certain plillosophic and religious questions. 
Emersonian transcendentalism is right; practical 
realization of the divinity of man is possible; 
reincarnation is lo^eal; without renunciation 
peace is impossible; orthodo.xy is dangerous; 
hell-fire religion is insulting to man and God; 
religion does not bar science but reason is sub- 


ordinate to intuition; evolution oreui-s without 
lowering man’s dignity or God’s greatness, but 
evolution is a spiritual process, it is the re^’erse 
of involution and a gradual manifestation of 
the fonnless Spirit first tlirough simple then 
through higher forms and species; salvation by 
proxy is unthinkable; it is self-illumination; 
Yoga and meditation are necessary; matter is 
maya, an appearance, though not empiricallv 
non-existent; search for consolation through 
spiritualistic phenomena is a make-shift. 
Ti\-ekanaiula came as a meteor and went as a 
meteor. He gave no inflexible methodology, 
nc- sparkling panacea. .American intelligentsia 
rejoiced to see the pure form of mvsticism 
from India. It was a wave that brought some 
sort of release to a few tradition-bound 
American minds. The rest of the populace were 
left untouched. Christian Science. Spiritualism 
and every kind of ' ism ’ flourished adding 
millions to their memljership and holding 
meetings and seances for “ demonstration ” and 
spirit return. Of course there was also the 
orthodox Christianity. 

As years rolled on people turned to India 
for what they wanted out of Indian philosophy. 
Swami Abhedananda and others followed Swami 
Vivekananda and had appreciative audiences. 
Today there are a few Ranikrishna mission 
Swamis here and there in America preaching 
renunciation to several dozen followers and 
practicing aloofness and raonasticism. Their 
univereal religion with their prophet-worship- 
ping emphasis does nobody serious harm; it 
rather brings consolation and intellectual 
liberation to those who understand it. Burning 
religious and social problems of America their 
teachings do not touch. They cannot many 
nor .are they supposed to be in any kind of 
business, according to their teachings. Marriage 
and economics, two pressing questions of 
America, they cannot advise on, except indirect- 
ly and philosopliically. The service element 
of the In^an Ramkrislma inission is practically 
non-existent in America. Certain “ escape 
mechanism ” that is present in some phase of 
Indian religion is unintentionally imported. 
The Vedanta does not receive its modern inter- 
pretation or modern emphasis. It is not 3 'et 
naturalized in the American soil. (Isn’t natur- 
alization possible without the sacrifice of 
essence?) The latest discoveries of science and 
Indian contribution to it. past or present, find 
no astute critic or interpreter among the Swamis. 
The religion of the monastery has subordinated 
the religion of acti\’e life of men among men. 
Nevertheless people claim they derive spiritual 
and philosoplueai benefit from the organization 
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and its many publications, and they admire its 
non-commercial character. 

As far as the average American is concerned 
the Adwaita Vedanta is at a disadvantage. It 
talks of no cure or consolation, but of self-realiza- 
tion and communion. Its appeal is intellectual, 
its discipline soldierly. It exacts a price that 
the masses are not yet temperamentally or 
traditionally ready to pay. So when tliey grow 
somewhat weary of personalistic emphasis and 
salvation blueprints of existing religions they 
lean towards cure schemes of cults in case of 
their ill-health or otherwise dabble in the 
abstract if it looks radiant, soothing, and non- 
demanding. As for “ mystic communion ” it is 
only recently that it is coining back on all fours 
to the Protestant church through the concept 
of “ religious experience ” partly as a consequence 
of cultus pressure. And in the ofBng there are 
many writers who have not aligned themselves 
T^nth either of the above disciplines but who 
are using a great deal of eastern themes and 
literature material, not exactly Vedantic. 

New Thought 

Now that India is open to America, we find 
that another class of Americans is working 
Indian thought to a sweat. New Thoughters 
and Unity foDowers who evidently number 
millions and count amongst tliem many a 
brilliant man, have found their spiritual legacies 
from Emerson, Christian Science, R. V. Trine, 
libei-al Christianity, India and individual leaders. 
They read an adhyatmic meaning into every 
comer of the Christian Bible. They meditate 
on the soul and the Ovei--soul to attract money, 
health, and happiness. They have what they 
call prosperity meetings by the thousand all 
c^■e^ the country where they sit and idsualize 
prosperity in the " cosmic,” and millions of 
absent treatments per week for healing are sent 
out through the air. They like to harness and 
goad the Soul to run errands for them. The 
Indian idea of the divinity of man fits in pretty 
well with the demands of American individual- 
ism. Thus the self-culture phase of Indian 
thought is almost cast in the shade. Yet New 
Thoughters and Unity men are happy-go-lucky, 
hard-working beings whom William James 
would call “ tender minded.” They are optim- 
istic, devout, and liberal in their way. 

Theosophy 

Many of those who do not regard 
Krishnamurti as a Messiah nevertheless admire 
his courage for breaking away from Theosophic 
institutionalism and for teaching a ^pe of 
philosophy that has the simplicity of 


early Buddhistic religion, transcendentalism of 
Vedanta without its terminology and quiet 
iconoclasm of religious foi-ms and formulas. It 
is an emphasis on individual grow'th, tj'pical of 
Indian philosophy, and inspite of its evasive- 
ness and negativism it is bringing a point home 
to many of the occultism-ridden Theosophists. 
It is the point of self-purification without insti- 
tutional mechanics or methodology. The fol- 
lowei-s of Theosophy, a mixture of eastern and 
western tliought, are many, and notwithstand- 
ing the difference of opinion over Krishnamurti’s 
inauguration as the World Teacher, the 
memory of the strength and sincerity of that 
grand old woman, Mrs. Besant, is treasured 
alike in the hearts of Theosophists and non- 
Theosophists. 

Yogi Libera.toss 

Turning now to another phase of the inquiry 
we notice that certain post-war adventures of 
Indian thought in America have a distinct stamp 
of post-war hysterics and are creating quite a 
problem. It is not entirely the fault of the 
Hindus. Americans and Hindus have disturb- 
ing problems arising out of their contact. We 
will confine ourselves only to the one that is 
connected with the religious situation. This 
situation, resented by the Americans themselves, 
especially the better type of Americans, ought 
to make the thoughtful Hindus hang their heads 
in shame. Indians in India become elated over 
the world-evangelizing power of Hinduism, but 
they often do not know who the Hindu evangels 
are in this country and how tliey are 
evangelizing. 

A great many Americans have gone wild 
over three things, (1) techniques that are sup- 
posed to control or predict one’s destiny, (2) 
short-cut mental therapeutics, (S) physical and 
beauty culture. All these ai-e pragmatically 
important. These are the by-products of a 
civilization that produces too much tenseness, 
too much haste, and too much leisure, that 
resents human and natural handicaps and w'ants 
to accomplish and conquer. Here are tied up 
in a knot psychological and biolo^cal urges 
and momenta. And it is here that the Hindus 
have recently brought their so-called religious 
aid. 

In every city of America with over fifty 
to one hundred thousand people (probably 
excluding some sections of the South) there are 
dozens, even himdreds, of weird-looking, soft- 
tongued palmists, fortune-tellers, psj'chics, 
occultists who claim their philosophical and 
occult heritage from the Far East and the Near 
East, especially India, through the medium of 
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translated books or mystics or so-called Swamis 
or Yogis parading in this country-. These 
psychics, Hindus or non-Hindus, ply a brisk 
trade in shady booths, comfort.ahle salons or 
show places capitalizing particularly on the 
name of India. The report of the missionaries 
who preach hell-fire and call India a land of 
heathenism, snake-charming and niystery- 
mougcring seems to be corroborated in the mis- 
sionaries' own land by the vulgarity of the whole 
affair, if not by the particular acts and preten- 
sions of these psychics. Americans with sense 
do not, of course, fall for them; they do wonder 
what can be done about it. Is this India? 
They already have enough paganism to battle 
■nith in this country. 

The greatest tragedy, liowcA-er. does not 
come from these psychics but from those whom 
they consider as older brethren in tlie trade. 
They are the Swaniis. Yogis, Rishis or free- 
lance lecturers and liberators at large. Tiiey arc 
“intellectuals;" sometimes they have a degree 
or two from some universities. They have a 
facile tongue, pretentious idealism, cunning 
manners, orange robes and sometimes long hair, 
From the platfonn they either shriek, swaer 
and scold, or orate, chant and mystify. If 
different, they posit just a saintly ‘halo.’ 
Probably they represent some tiny religious 
organization of India: sometimes they are self- 
styled presidents of their own organization. 
They have adopted the high-powered salesman- 
ship of American business to boost their course 
of pliilosophic and religious teaching to spiritu- 
ally liimgry and nervously sick Atnerican men 
and women, mostly women, using such bait 
phrases as “ marvellous illumination,” “ instan- 
taneous healing,” “God-consciousness,” and 
charging each from 25 to 100 dollars for their 
courses of lessons. They hire halls at different 
cities, give free lectures for a week or so laud- 
ing their courses to the sides and yet cleverly 
phrasing their promises so as not to get into 
legal complications with the government. Then 
people pay cold cash for one course after another 
on calisthenic exercises to super-advanced meta- 
physics, pranic physical culture to highest 
■\-ibrator\' healing. At the end of a month or 
a year a few of them revolt for being cheated, 
a few think they have ^ecei^■ed benefit because 
they have paid for it, a few keep quiet for their 
foolishness, and a few “ loyal ” souls carrj" on 
the banner because tliey feel they have got what 
tiiey have been looldng for for years. The 
master Swami (we wonder whence the adjective 
master sprang) or the liberator after a stay 
of a month or so moves on to conquer new ter- 
ritory leaving somebody in charge of the old. 


Their students run from 30 to 1500 in number^ 
netting the guru from six himdred to twenty- 
five thousand dollars in each place. And the 
shrewd American sighs, “ Another racket! ” 

These gurus claim they represent the great 
illumined masters of India and have supernatural 
powers to bestow miraculous blessings. The 
neurotics or the dissatisfied swallow these things 
whole and worship the Swami as the lord from 
above. The anachronism of guniship is made 
more riduculous by the first subtle and then 
imperious way some of the Swamis exert their 
superiority over their students in a land which 
lias a democratic tradition. The students are 
impressed with the necessity for subiuission and 
oljedience if they are to attain God-conscious- 
ness and alas! sometimes it is many moons 
before they realize the real significance of this 
injunction. 

The Swami has an eager eye for newspaper 
publicity but he would rather not take care of 
sucli mundane matters himself. He lets Ms 
ad^•anee agent do that for him when a new 
territory is invaded. Of course, lesser Swamis 
cannot afford the luxury of a five to six- 
thousand-doliar-a-year advance agent. These 
agents procure a list of wealthy men and women, 
especially widows, and the Swami wonus Ms 
way into their confidences to relieve them of 
their earthly treasure in exchange for spiritual 
blessings. Sometimes his students include 
famous personages, such as symphony orchestra 
conductors, opera singers, society matrons and 
doctors from whom he manages to get testi- 
monials when the lessons are fresh and hot in 
their minds because of the magic presence of 
the dirine savant. A few of these he selects 
for closer association, and let none be so im- 
spiritual as to think that this association has 
anj'thing to do with soaking up their prestige' 
The testimonials are printed in the free litera- 
ture nod the magazine of the Swamis, and the 
unenquiring Indian and American public ex 
claims, “ WHiat a man! ” The truth of the 
matter is that Americans are, as a rule, good 
sportsmen, they are noble, they admire Indian 
philosophies, especially if they are presented 
by charming, magnetic personalities in a 
forceful manner, but they are too busy to 
enquire into the subtleties of these person- 
alities. And the Indian ])eople, ruled and sup- 
pressed by a foreign nation, and not knowing 
the truth about these preachers of pMIosophy 
from a distance, gets a compensatory satisfac- 
tion when members of another foreign nation 
lend even half an ear to their philosophy and 
impart it as much as a faint shadow of 
recognition. 
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Some one may inquire, aren’t these people 
loing some good? Yes, but that depends upon 
he questioner’s viewpoint, and upon whether 
)!' not he likes to see cultiu'al values deliber* 
itely mangled by them in the process. In the 
lame of Indian teachings, in the name of found* 
ng big organizations for the glory of the Hindu 
■ace and adapting Indian philosophy to 
American life (which some of these teachers 
'aunt as their chief motives in life) Indian 
)hilosophy is certainly vulgarized and dragged 
n the mud. Privately some of tlie lesser Yogis 
ind teachers — especially those who have passed 
,he stage of fooling thenrselves — are perfectly 
'rank about it. But they say, “ 'What can we 
lo? Americans have shut off all sources of 
ncome from us beyond the level of unskilled 
abour — and even that is often inaccessible — 
)eeause we are foreigners. We have to live!” 
Thus economics enter into religion. 

From Tagore to a certain Swami was an 
xcruciating contrast and disappointment to 
hose Americans who have heard and Imown 
)oth. Their souls sank, so they remained 
ilent. Tagore through iris writing and his per- 
onahty, through his philosphic asthetieism and 
yiical expression, through Ms quiet independ- 
nce, broad 'vision and deep hiunanity has been 
•nshiined in the hearts of lovers of letters and 
eekers of freedom. His books have been an 
iispiration to thousands and thousands of those 
.'ho are looking for a non-sectarian philosophy 
■f life. There may be assumptions in it with 
i’hich the Westerners may not be familiar, but 
ts sublimity and delicate beauty have lifted 
hern high from the commonplace. Tagore 
rould not make any concession to the jangling 
f the American pragmatic instinct of the street, 
io a powerful Swami had to do it and give a 
igh finish to the job of bringing the East and 
lie West together — 

“ ‘ “ And every body praised the duke 
“Who this great fight did •win,” 

“ But what good came oi it at last? ” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

"■Why, that I cannot tell,” said he 
“But ’cwas a famous victon',”"’ 


Outcome 

"What is the ultimate outcome of Indian 
contact Tvith America? It is too early to answer 
this question adequately. Only about half a 
century has elapsed since America discovered 
India. Nevertheless it is certain that America 
cannot or will not take anything from India 
that will not fit in ■a'ith her genius or answer 
her needs. Her needs are many. Which of 
them are going to be satisfied? American 
•'.’itality and independence, and the pride and 
selectiveness that grow out of both vill forbid 
wholesale importation of Indian thought. The 
Indian picture has to fit the American frame, 
and in time both the frame and the picture 
will imdergo changes. The day of assimilation 
has not arrived; materials good, bad, indifferent 
are just now being dumped on the American 
soil. Further, it is often asked, why the great- 
ness of Indian thought does not square -with 
her present national and social status. America 
has not discarded everything that Miss Mayo 
said. Is it the fault of the thought, or the 
people, or both? To cast all the blame on a 
foreign nation does not convince any shre'wd 
questioner. Mahatma Gandhi’s non-'^-ioIent in- 
dependence programme raised for a while the 
average American’s respect for Indian thought. 
America vill wait to see the future of India, 
nolent or non-\’ioIent, before she fully makes 
up her mind. In the meantime something is 
happening. Not-mthstanding all the vagaries 
and sparkles of the religious situation and 
American individualism, there is very slowly 
emerging here and there in Ajnerica, a type of 
rational, social religion wMch is neither western 
nor eastern, Christian nor Hindu, though some- 
times maintaining denominational tags, a reli- 
gion of life and fullness, with an unconscious 
emphasis on the best principles of all religions 
that are thought to favour her growth and her 
adjustment to the values of life that she con- 
siders paramount. Any Hindu coming to this 
country to make converts to Hinduism should 
take serious thought of tMs emerging type of 
religion. Can InMa’s mystic universality help 
in the right way? Or is it going to take the 
shape of another nanow sect? 



DR. SIR BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL; AN APPRECIATION 


Bv Prof. K. B. MADHAYA 


MU'-forc I 

By appointment I was to meet Prof. ^Jahfllanobis 
on Thursday, December 19. at 2.30 p.m., but 
his peon led mo to tlie Senate House where a 
large gathering had assembled and was celebrat- 
ing Brajendra-Jayanti. Time, chance had led 
me there, but it was a life’s opportunity to me 
when Mr. Mahalanobis suggested and arranged 
that I should speak on the occasion. Persons 
senior to me in age and in understanding, had 
honoured and worshipped Sir Brajcndra, and I 
can only lay at the fo' t of my Master my hmnljle 
but eaniest, formal but devout, tribute of 
gi’atitude and appreciation. Some previous 
speaker had said that Dr. Seal had inflicted a 
loss on Calcutta in leaving the King George V 
chair of philosophy, but I can assert that it was 
certainly a gain to the Mysore University and 
indirectly to others, including Calcutta also. 
University reorganization, with which he was 
50 closely associated in Calcutta, was of 
course the subject nearest to his heart. “If 
Mysore has been primus in Indis, first in 
India, in respect of a full-fledged unitary 
Teaching University, we must be primus in 
Indis in taking other big steps,” was his 
constant thought. In Mysore lie made the 
study of pliilosophy more living by placing it 
en rapport with the mo,5t recent advances of 
contemporary thought and science on the one 
hand and the priceless inherited culture of India 
on the other. He made History more concrete 
and realistic by linking it with culture, archaeo- 
logy and documentary study. To Economies he 
de^•ised statistical and mathematical appendages, 
and he was instrumental in adding mathematics 
and experimental psychology as Key Sciences 
to the humanistic studies on the Arts side and 
removing the “ light-proof ” compartments 
between physico-mathematical and biological 
sciences. He had naturally innumerable diffi- 
culties to encounter and his own introductory 
speech on the Report of University Reorganiza- 
tion must for ever remain an inspiration. 

It is but natural that tliis meeting should 
recall Dr. Seal’s rich philosophical heritage. I 
have already referred to the Syllabus he di’aftcd 
for philosophical studies in Mysore University, 
at whose length, italic printing and Sansknt 
headlines I even now gaze with awe and be- 


'niversity 

wildcmient. He could discuss Riemann’s Zeta 
Function. Mathematical theory of evolution, 
referendum, hydro-electric problems and tran- 
sition from preseientific medicine to scientific 
medicine with the gr’acc and ability of a Dean 
of jUI Faculties. But it is apt to be forgotten 
that in Mysore his early work was the produc- 
tion of a Report on “Constitutional Reforms in 
Mvsore ” which in some respects would lead 
the India Act. 1935. He was also member of 
the ^Iysol•c Economic Conference which dealt 
n-itli problems as varied as sericulture, sandal 
oil, soap-making and shanboys' (village officers’l 
sense. He was for over a year Educational 
.Advisor and extra Member, and sat in the 
Executit'e Council of the State’s Administration. 
He outlined and carried through an educational 
sur\'ey of the state, and was president of 
Committees dealing with Trade Union Legisla- 
tion and Financing of Cottage and small 
industries, in all of which it was my privilege 
to be associated. His plans for oompulsoiy and 
free education (July 1926) and his outline of 
the 6 types of levels of vocational training 
(September 1927) and numerous others like 
that are reports completed long before others 
whose assistance he sought had produced their 
suggestions. The great loyalty and esteem he 
had for his Ruler he tendered in public on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore (August 1927). The 
appreciation and confidence that he in turn had 
always enjoyed were manifested in the Khillat, 
along with the distinction Rajtantra-Prai'ina, 
which His Highness awarded him. 

It is possible for me to speak at length 
about his manifold serrices but his greatest 
asset was his simplicity and Ids human love 
and affection to yormger men which was as 
overflowing as his own pure and spotless silver 
beard. If Architecture has its nine lamps, 
youth has its panchapradipas, which Dr. Seal 
adumbrated in his Convocation to the Bombay 
University (August 1926). To youth’s fresh- 
ness of outlook he introduced stories of the real 
mind of India, her genius and traditions, and 
to youth's love of adventure he recounted 
accomplished discoveries of Atreya, Kumara 
Shiras, Marichi, Susruta and Cbaraka, and a 
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host of names like that, all of which he strung 
together one evening when he put forth a 
vigorous plea for revival of National Vitality 
on the occasion of the Visit of Delegates 
(Dr. Madsen and Dr. Shiga) of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicines. His child- 
like love and simplicity was manifested when 
he received people individually, and it was mv 
privilege to have that of him from his hands 
in a larger measure than perhaps most of my 
colleagues in the University. I was selected for 
long drives in his motor car, for long discourses 
on his working cot (for on his cot he worked 
at files more often than he did before his 
tables) and for the most intimate conversation 
and confidences in his sick room. I have met 
him at practically all hours of the day, long 
or short, and on station platforms whether at 
Mysore or Bangalore or Madras or Waltair or 
Kharagpur to read printei''s proofs, or to 
enthuse myself with his theories on "grace, 
equity and compensation ” in approving of 
moderated results of examinations, or may be in 
the mere frivolities of " True Story Mag.SEine ” 
and of Aldous Huxley. I met him continuously 
while he was ill, and somebody had added 
imderneatli the poster on the doorway to his 
sickbed “ No visitors allowed," the words 


“except M(adhava) and N(urse).’’ On the 
sick bed too, Dr. Seal revealed remarkable 
powers of forbearance and submission, and it 
was sad to contemplate such a mighty miu rl 
lying so seemingly prostrate. It was only 
seemingly prostrate, for when he spoke, he 
spoke treasured wisdom more truthful than 
fiowery knowdedge. He had to be removed to 
the Hospital at Bangalore for the greater 
facilities that that hospital could provide. His 
own personal purity and sturdy constitution put 
him up better and when he was well enough 
to undertake the journey he moved to Calcutta. 
My leave-taking was simple, as both of us were 
too sad to indulge in formalities. I have met 
him more than once since that day but his 
memory, which is supposed to fail in proper 
names, never played him false in my case. 
Today is a most sacred day to me, as I can 
tender offerings to him who has been as mucli 
the architect of my own personal advancement 
as he is doubtless the architect of the prestige 
of ilysore Universitj'. 

(From a speech delivered by Prof. K. B. Madhava, Mysore 
(JaiversUy, on the occasion of the celebration of the 70tli 
Jayanti by the Calcutta Pliilosophical Association on 
19th December, 1935) 


GURU GOBIND SINGH 

By BALV'ANT SINGH, 


Think of the Guru and you involuntarily 
recall to your mind the incidents of Anandpur, 
Chamlcaur, Sarhand and Nander or ‘ Abchal- 
nagai',' as the Sikhs prefer to call it. 

Anandpur! Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 'Town 
of Bliss ' 1 The Sutlej flows on one side, the 
hills rise liigh all around. The natural scenery 
is superb. It was founded by the Ninth Guru. 
It was here that the Pandits of Kashmir 
approached Guru Tegh Bahadur for succour 
against Aurangzeb’s campaign of religious in- 
tolerance and it was from Anandpur that the 
Guru started for Delhi to sacrifice himself for 
the cause. It was here that the head of the 
Ninth Guru, after his martyrdom at Delhi, w’as 
brought and cremated in the presence of Guru 
Gobind Singh and his mother. It was here that 
Gui’u Gobind Singh's four heroic sons were 
bom. It was here that the Guru baptised the 
five ‘ Pyaras ’ (“ Beloved ones ”) , including 


" imtouchables,” and then received his baptism 
at their hands. It wa.s here in the historic 
building of Kesgarh that the Guru exhoi'ted 
the Sikhs to keep their locks unshorn. It was 
here again, that the Guru was besieged by the 
allied forces of the Moghuls and the Hill Rajas. 
At first sight this alliance strikes one ns some- 
thing unnatural The fact of the matter was 
that the Guru’s non-observance of the caste 
system and the age-old practice of idol-worship 
and his taking into his fold “ untouchables ’’ 
incensed the caste-proud Hill Rajas. They 
concocted cock-and-bull stories regarding the 
designs of the Guru. Aurangzeb was down in 
the Deccan waging his long, fruitless campaign 
against the Mahrattas. Had he been at Delhi, 
he would not have been so easily duped. Some- 
how, the Rajas convinced the Moghul King that 
the Guru was busy creating a state within the 
state. Thus the alliance became an accom- 
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plished fact. The- allies besieged Anaiulpur. 
Il was a long, weaiw, exhausting siege. On 
receiving an assurance from the allieiT chiefs 
that the Guru would be left unmolested, if he 
only vacated Anandpur. tlie Guru left the town 
one dark night. A deluge of rain was pouring 
dotrn. The Guru rode on a spirited iiorse. 
The fiery animal dashed into tiie tempestuous 
Sutlej and swam across the river. The Guru 
reached Chamkaur. The hostile army broke 
their solemn pledge and pursued the Guru. 
Chamkaur was besieged. One by one the Siklis 
went out and were cut to pieces. The Guru's 
two elder sons went out and met a similar fate. 
The Gum watched and smiled. • Thy will be 
done,' he smilingly said. Tlie Guru left 
Chamkaur and started for Malwa. Tarlok 
Singh, one of the ancestors of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala, after a long, vigorous 
search which entailed great personal risk in 
view of the watchful hostile army of the allies, 
found out the dead bodies of the two boys of 
the Guru and cremated them. Thereafter when 
Tarlok Singh tnsited the Guru, the latter affec- 
tionately embraced him, saying, -'Tarlok 
Singh, hero of heroes, my house is thine, thine 
mine.” (“Tarlok Singh, jang ke lare, ruera 
ghar so tera ghar, tera ghar so mera ghar”). 
The Guru went up and do-wn Malwa which was 
then a howling wilderness and received the 
hospitality and protection of some of the good 
souls among the Muslims, such as Gliani Khan 
and Nabi IChan of Machhiwara, who supplied 
blue garments to him and, to disarm all sus- 
picion, gave it out that he was their * Pir.’ Foot- 
sore and weary as he was, they carried him on 
a charpoy. 

At Raikot, the Guru received the ten-ible 
news of the brutal persecution and entombment 
of liis two innocent children at Sarband, by the 
Nawab of Sarhand, in the teeth of vehement 
protests of two of the forbears of the present 
ruler of Malerkotla. The Muslim courier 
recited the story with streaming eyes. The 
Guru listened to the painful story. He sat on 
the ground and as the recital ended, he weeded 
out a bunch of coarse grass near him and said, 
“ Thus are tyrants weeded out. They and tlieir 
rule must end. They will go, root and branch.” 
Rai Kalla of Raikot. his kindly Muslim host — 
whose descendants still preser\-e two of the gifts 
given by the Guru as their dearly cherished 
heirloom's — who stood by, gently enquired, 
“Saintly soul, shall all of us share the same 
fate? ” “ No,” said the Guru, “ Those only who 
sow the -wind will reap the -whirlwind.” 

At Dina, the Guru wrote his great historic 
epistle (couched in Persian verse) which he 


called ‘Zafar Nama ’ or -Epistle of Victory,' 
tr. Auvangzeb and sent it on to him in the 
Deccan, through trusty Sikh messengers. In 
the epistle, the Guru reproved the ilogluil 
Emperor for his unkingly ways, inasmuch as he 
should have comforted his subjects like a good 
royal shepherd, w-hile he had caused them pain. 
.\.mong other things, the Guru complimented 
Aurangzeb as a ' person of angelic attributes ’ 
Irifleed. Auraugzeb’s iicrsonal character and 
tuistere life had justly earned this magni- 
ficent tribute. Auvangzeb read it, called 
a halt to hostile measures against the Gura, and 
expressed a wish to see the Guru personally. 
The Guru received the message and started 
soutliward. Gn his way, he was hospitably 
received by the Ranas of Udaipur. Jaipur, 
Bharatpur and others. Before the Guru could 
meet the iloghul Emperor face to face, the 
Emperor had already been gathered to his fore- 
fathers. Bahadur Shah ascended the throne 
and offered to the Gm-u the olive branch of 
peace, which the latter accepted with alacrity. 
On receiving an assurance from the iMoghul 
i-uler that condign punishment would be inflicted 
on the brutal persecutors and butchers of the 
innocent cliildi-en, the Guru bade good-bye to 
the Punjab and chose Nander, far away in the 
Deccan, as his future abode. And when the 
end came, the Guru according to the time-hon- 
oured practice of the Gurus, made an offering 
of five coppers and a cocoanut before the Giuu 
Granth, made his obeisance, and enjoined on 
the Khalsa to accept the Sacred Book as their 
future guide and Guru. 

The Gracr as a Poet .um a 
Pa-tbox of Leabnixg 

At Anandpur, he had with him no less than 
52 poets and scholars. He sent five Sikhs called 
‘ Nirmalas ’ to Benai-es to master Sanskrit 
classics. On their return, they helped in trans- 
lating Upnishads, Mahabharat, etc., into 
Punjabi. The Guru’s own poetry, and the 
translations were incorporated into what is 
styled as the ‘ Dasam Granth ’ or the Tenth 
Guru’s Granth. With this precedent before us, 
we Sikhs would do well to encourage the study 
of Sans^it and Hindi among our co-religionists. 

Among the untold gems of the Guru's soul- 
stirring, tluilling poeti-y, there occurs the fol- 
lowing : 

‘ The dean-shaven Sanyasis, the Yogi, the Brahma- 
chans, the avowed celebates. 

The Hindus, the Muslims, the Sufis, the Im a m s, 
.All originate from one common stock, 

As the sparks of fire, assume diverse shapes and 
hues, and ultimately mei^e into fire. 
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As dust particles emanating from dust are ulti- 
mately dust unto dust, 

As the waves rising over the surface of water 
ultimately merge into water, 

So do millions of shapes and forms appear out of 
the Infinite, 

And will ultimately be one with Him." 

The Gueu as a Saint 
The Ninth Guru passed about 40 yeai-s of 
life in a state of intense ' Tapas ’ (austerities) 
ill underground chambers at Baba Bakala and 
Anandpur. At Bhaboui-, along the bank of the 
Sutlej, there still exists the solitary cave wherein 
the Tenth Guru performed ‘ Tapas ’ for thirteen 
months. Not unoften would he sit down in 
deep ‘ Samadhi ’ (trance) and in Divine ecstasy 


continue chanting ‘ Tui, Tui, Tui ’ (Thou, Thou, 
Thou) for hours together. 

Tlie Guru found the Hindus lying prostrate. 
He raised them and out of them created the 
Khalsa whose thunder subsequently shook 
thrones and struck terror into the hearts of the 
invaders who had time and again swept over 
the Punjab and carried fire and sword wherever 
they went, since the days of Raja Jaipal. 

Thus toiled and moiled the Guiu, at once 
a spiritual leader, a gifted poet, a saint, a 
nation-builder and a soldier. He raised the 
sword, as we raise our hands, to protect our 
eyes from the glare of the sun, not to strike 
but to protect oneself. 


STALIN : ARCHITECT OF A NEW WORLD 

By NANU 


IIowEimR divided opinion miglit be about the 
Soviet Union, there is considerable agreement 
and increasing recognition of it being a factor 
of immense significance and influence for the 
movement of w’orld affairs as a whole. The 
course, wide and rapid, of developments in the 
area covered by the Soviet Union, encompass- 
ing a sixth of the world’s land surface (nearly 
8,000,000 square miles) and bordering alike 
Asia and Europe and stretching out to the 
Pacific with America on the other side, is largely 
seen, as suited under various extending condi- 
tions, to increase this significance and influence. 
Not long back, the British scholar and writer, 
Bertrand Russel, himself while retaining much 
reserve about Soviet Union, stated that the 
present century is hkely to be remembered as 
that of Lenin, Already the first Five-Year Plan 
has thrown out many new directions and fields 
for view and in the wake of it, the possibilities 
of the future looked Upon wfith greater realism, 
hold out still wider perspectives. A leading 
p)art in the eStabllshtneiit and eonsolidation of 
ibis uiiit casting such enoniious significance — a 
jiart the full extent of which is generally not 
known — has been played by Stalin, who to-day 
remains in the most responsible position in it, 
exerting the closest influence on its direction. 
His life is greatly the story of a weighty move- 
ment and as such of much general interest and 
importance. A connected account of this is sup- 
plied in the new book* on him by the 
well-known French savant, Henri Barb usse. 

* Stalin. By Henri Barbusse. {John Lane The Bodley 
Head : Loedon. 12sli. 6d.) . 

23-7 


Barbusse makes the limitation of information 
about Stalin, whom he considers as “the most 
important of all our contemporaries," the reason 
for his historic and last study. 

Stalin has in recent period figured so mucli 
jn newspaper headlines, that the average reader 
at first is likely to be surprised at the descrip- 
tion “ limitation of information." But it will 
be conceded, that good amfiunt of what has 
appeared is of the popular or sensational nature, 
built on some aspects of controversial issues or 
some particular characteristics isolated from 
basic factors, and hence from full background. 
Barbusse in his book takes a position greatly 
out and above these of little value for under- 
,standing of an Idstoric process and fonning 
estimates of trends and narrates the life and 
role of Stalin in close relation to an important 
and dynamic movement of which he furnishes 
a fairly comprehensive survey. Broadly, his 
volume may be stated as dealing with — the 
early life of Stalin w'ho joins the socio-political 
movement in Russia wliile very young; associa- 
tion with Lenin and work iu the pre-So^^et 
era; participation in the October Revolution and 
struggle to safeguard the Soviet State; con- 
solidation of the new State and meeting of some 
opposition movements with special reference to 
that associated with the name of Trotsky; and 
initiation of the new Economic Plans. It end-- 
with a comparative revieAv of bents and ten- 
dencies in Soviet Union and outside. 

Stalin was born at Gori, a small to^vn in 
Georgia, in 1897, " in a hovel whose corners and 
foundations were made of bricks, with tiiuljer 
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walla and a plank roof an<! witii tlio iront door 
cm one side and the cellar clour un the other." 
He did not come of rich parentage. Hia father 
n-orked as a shoemaker in a taetory at Tiflis. die 

f 



as a boy 


capita! of Georgia, where Joseph Vissarionovitcli 
Djuga.'ihvili — Stalin was a naihe adopted later 
— was first sent to school. The boy joined the 
refolutionarj- movement at the age of fifteen. 
He came soon closely under the influence of 
-Marxian literature. Already by 1897, one is 
told, that Josepli Vissariono^•itch Djugashvili 
was leading a Marxian circle at the Tiflis Semi- 
nary. _ His activities came to receive the 
attention of the authorities and before long he 
was expelled on the ground that he displaveci a 
lack of "political balance”. The next vear', that 
is. in 1898, he joined the Tiflis branch of the 
Russian Social-Democratic ^^’orkel■s’ Party. He 
came to be the prime spirit of the Party in 
Transcaucasia. Conditions soon initiated ' him 
ill underground work and led him to move about 
under various names as, David, Koba, Xijeraclze, 
Tschijikoff, Ivanovitch and Stalin, of which the 
last reinained the one by which he is knowm xo- 
day. Under hard and severe circiiinstanccs lie 
kciit U]) his work. 


r'taiin was in prison when in 1903 he heard 
of the split ill the Rus.<ian Social Democratic 
Party on Lenin’s initiative, between the Bolshe- 
vists who .stood for a radical programme and the 
Mi'iislicviks who advocated a course of re- 
fonnisin. Stalin who had extended his study 
of Marxi.sm and gained much contact with social 
ciniditiuns in the countiy, decided quickly for 
the Ihjlsheviks. 

" A iiinmpRi always arrives at which a man of 
aclirin nici?l make a ilecisiim of this sort which is 
'l•.'.lilled to affccl llic whole course of his life.” 

In 190.5 Stalin met Lenin for tlie fiist time, 
ilidugh he had come to know of him and his 
writings .sonic years earlier. Of that meeting 
Stalin writes ; 

■■ I mol him for the first lime in December 1905 
at llio Bolslietik Conference of Tammerfors (in 
Finland). 1 was expecting to see. in the eagle of 
our Parly, a great man, not great only in the political 
sense, but physically great also, for in my imagina- 
tion I pictured Lenin as a giant, fascinating and 
symbolical. Wliat was my surprise then to see before 
me a man of less than middle height, in no way 
distinguishable from ordinary human beings !” 

" A great man is supposed to arrive late at meetings, 
so that the assembly may anxiously await his arrival. 
The appearance of a great man is always heralded by 
remarks such as : Sit ! . . . . Silence ! . . . . 
Here he comes! . But I found that Lenin hod arrived 
long before the others, and I saw him in a corner 
engaged in the most ordinary conversation. He was 
quite clearly not behaving according to the accepted 
rules.” 

“ Tills simplicity and modesty of Lenin's, which 
struck me the moment I met him, his desire to pass 
unnoticed, or at any rate nut to emphasize his 
superiority, was one of his strongest points as the 
new cliief of the new masses, the great simple and 
profound masses of humanity.” 

Then followed a period of intiinaie co- 
operation between the two that continued till 
1924, wlion death removed from the field the 
great leader of the Bolshex'ik:-, who led the 
victorious October Revolution. Between 1905 
and 1913 Stalin is active in various centres and 
in various capacities, organizing, attending con- 
ferences inside and outside the country, 
develoiring contacts, editing papers, bringing out 
bulletins and .seeing to their distribution. He 
was in this period arrested se^■era! times and 
many times also c.scaped from confinement. 
1909-1911 was period of exceptional hardship. 

‘‘ He had in this period no private life. Without 
passport and in disguise he had to change his lodging 
every day. But nothing could stop the work he was 
doing to consolidate the Bolshevik Party.” 

Behind this, it is underlined, remained the 
faith in a mass movement, confidence in response 
from workers, and strength from trust in 
Marxian thcoiy. 
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In 1913 Stalin was arrested again. This 
time he was to remain in Siberia till 1917. In 
April 1917 he arrived in Pctrogracl following the 
Februai 7 Revolution. About the same tim a 
Lenin amved there from Switzerland. In the 
discussions tliat followed and lines evolved Stalin 
took a very prominent part. In the great 
debates preparatory to the decision to strike in 
October, when Trotsky, Kameneff and some 
other leaders war’ered and were inclined against 
the line of a sharp strike, fearing conditions as 
not w'ell opportune, with doubts about response 
and apprehensive of repercussions, along with 
Sverdlov,* Stalin took a firm side with Lenin 
for a course of action. This finds pointed 
reference also in a short and interesting 
biography t of Lenin that came out a while 
back. Finally, Lenin got his view adopted and 
succeeded also in carrying the leaders who had 
considerable hesitation in the Party Committee 
with him. The stand of Stalin with his great 
contacts and close knowledge of party machinery 
was of immense importance in the adoption of 
this decision. 

The October Revolution successful in that 
the old regime was overthrown, by an action that 
well brought to light the effect of a sustained 
work carried by the Bolsheviks and the value 
they placed on discipline, called for new tasks. 
In nature and extent they were no less hard 
tlian those involved in throwing overboard the 
former system. The legacy got was a hard one. 
The imperialist war of 1914 had cost Russia 
40,000,000,000 gold raubles. $ The destruction 
wrought by the foreign armies that attacked 
from all sides the new State and whose acts 
kept up greatly hostile movements inside is 
estimated at 44,000,000,000 roubles. The civil 
war represented a loss of 50,000,000,000 roubles. 
All factories were in mins and a good part of 
the public w’orks as well. Administi'ation, 
education and all State services were dislocated. 
The rank and file under Bolshevik leadership 
held out with amazing energy and astounding 
trust in a state of unparalleled severity. Indi- 
cative of the conditions of severity about the 
period is a declaration of Stalin in which he 
says : 

“The workers in Petrograd did not receive even 

a single piece of bread for several weeks at a time. 

• Sverdlov was a member of the Central Committee 
of the Bolshevik Party and after the October Revolution 
Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets. He died in Moscow in March, 1919. 

^ Lenin. By Mirsky. Makers oj eke Modem Age 
series. Edited by Osbert Burdett. t» j 

t Six gold roubles amounts approtumately to a Pound 
It the present price of gold in Britain. 


The days on which they received a pound of black 
bread with half oil-cake, were happy days.” 

The struggle was long and protracted. In 
1920 the So^’ict State felt more free to devote 
itself to internal issues, with warding off, “ the 
iiu’asion of fourteen nations,” using the expres- 
sion of ‘\^'inston Churchill. 



Stalin in his room at the Kremlin in Moscow 


A very significant internal problem a.nd 
one of particular interest to a country like 
India was the question of minorities. This was 
a special sphere of Stalin and to this he devoted 
direct attention, working out a solution, which 
Barbusse presents as standing, towering against 
the much repeated assertions of existence of 
groups with differences of race and language by 
tlicmselves proving a hindrance to enjoyment 
by them of independence in a territorial unity. 

The death of Lenin in 1924 in some ways 
intensified certain opposition tendencies. The 
issues as generally thought did not greatly touch 
persons, but involved important principles and 
deductions. The debates turned chiefly round 
the question whether the Soviet State could hold 
out and cany out a task of significance in the 
absence of world revolution or the latter was an 
essential and pre-condition for the former. 
Stalin defended the first and carried it through, 
for the interpretation of Lenin's view, taking 
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into consideration the general situation, the 
capacity to carrj- out a far-reaching economic 
progrannne in Soviet Union aiifl the effect — ^tlic 
economic programme anrl advance of Soviet 
Union will have, in a badcgroiind outside along 
nith hostility to Soviet Union divirk-il with 
rivalries among Impei'ialist Powers. 

With great courage nn<l determination in 
1927, in which year Soviet Uinon reached the 
pre-war economy, Stalin took the lead in initiat- 
ing the Five-Year Plan. The preparatoiy work 
of the Plan, says an authoritative and notable 
publication* on it, took nearly tlirce years. The 
scheme abroad was greatly ridiculed. Its 
failure was asserted. Barbnssc gives many 
quotations, out of whicli some may be stated 
here. “ It is not a plan, it is a speculation,” 
wrote the Xeic York Times. It will mark 
■■ complete insolvency ” announced the Daily 
Telegraph. " The catastrophe i.s obvious ” 
commented the Italian Politica. Financial 
Times predictefl breakdown of the entire 
system.” Sotdet I'nion. however, resolutely 
■Stood to the Plan. In this, Stalin who main- 
tained a ver\’ firm attitude, exerted the greatest 


The house where Stalin was born at Gori in Georgia 


National production trebled between 1928 and 
1G34 From 1928 to 1932 the number oi work- 

men employed increased from 9,500,000 to 13,800,000. 
.... The national revenue increased during the four 
years by 85 per cent. At the end of the Plan, it 
was more liian 43,000,000,000: A year later 

49.000. 000.000 roubles. The amount of the workers 
and employees’ wages rose from 8,000,000,000 to 

30.000. 000.000 roubles. The number of persons able 
ir) read and to write has risen for the whole of the 
U. S. S. R., from 67 per cent at the end of 1930, 

to 90 pet cent at the end of 1933 Enormous 

new centres have risen all over the country 

In agriciilliiral machinery and locomotive construc- 
tion the IJ. S. S. R. today holds the world record. 
.... The 1.’. S. S. R. occupies the second place in 
llie world for the production of genera! macliinery, 
anil al'o for the production of petrol, iron and steel. 
.... The Press— In 1929 the daily circulation of 
Soveet newspapers was 12,500,000; in 1933 it was 

36,500.000 The work accomplished in ^hc 

ciiuniry districts was even more important ” 

In agriculture, coIlceti\ization was carried 
in the face of enormous prcliuiinarj’ difficulties 
with great energ>'. Regarding this development, 
the London Times correspondent in a leading 
article wrote, that it was in many ways a more 
important revolution than even the October 
Re^•olution. As an instance of the improved 
position, Barbusse mentions the annulment of 
the debts of kolkhoz (collective firms) connected 
with advances made to them to the value of 
435.000,000 roubles and as examples of increase 
in production he states : 

“The production of Soviet cotton has leaped in 
three years from being one-thirtieth of world produc- 
tion to one-fifteenth, and the culiivatioti of sugar- 
beet, which in 1929 was one-third of the cultivation 
in all other countries together, in 1932 was more 
than half as much again as the rest of the world 
pr'idiiclicin ” 

And the foreign critics! Barbusse again 
gives some quotations. Reference may be made 
to some of these. Le Temps is mentioned as 
commenting: 


influence. The attitude itself Barbusse indicates 
as the result of the confidence that follows from 
knowleilge and trust in ti theory and its careful 
interpretation and estimation. In a way it is 
similar to the attitude tliat enables a Piccard to 
decide to mount to the stratosphere and an 
Erkner to cross in air the Atlantic. Ftmda- 
mentally the action is based on knowledge which 
git’cs courage and confidence. 

The first Five-Year Plan ended in four 
years by an achievement of 93 per cent of its 
objeels. Barbusse gives various interesting 
fact.s and many useful figures. Some may be 
mentioned here : 

• The Five Year Flan Of The Soviet Union. By 
Grinko. 


“ The Soviet Union has won the first round by 
industrializing itself without the aid of foreign 
capital.” 

The Round Table : 

" The achievements of the Five-Year Plan consti- 
tute a surprising phenomenon.” 

hir. J. Gibson .Jande, president of the 
United Dominion Trust; 

“Russia is advancing at the moment at which we 
are retreating. The youth and the workers of Russia 
have something which we lack, namely, hope.” 

Forward (Scotland) : 

W'hat England did during the war was a mere 
bagatelle beside it. The Americans recognize that 
even the feverish period of the most intense cons- 
truction in the Western States could oSer nothing 
comparable to it .... a degree of energy unpre- 
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cedeated in the history of the world, A brilliant 
challenge to a hostile capitalist world.” 

Now Soviet Union has entered on the new, 
that is, second Five-Year Plan. Under it ; 

“The key industries will become twice as vast. 
.... The manufacture of machine tools and the 
production of coal and petrol, will be doubled; trac- 
tor, locomotive construction, foundries, steel, copper 
and chemical works will be trebled. The timber 
industry itself will be nearly doubled. Five times 
as many trucks and eight times as many motor cars 
will be manufactured. Electrical energy will attain 

38.000. 000.000 kilowatts (or 283 per cent more). 

.... An increase of more than double in the manu- 
factured goods industries The increase fore- 

seen — and decided upon — in agricultural production 

is to be 105 per cent The number of tractor 

depota shall be increased from 2,446 (in 1932) to 

6,000 For the railways, 3,000 miles electrified, 

6,000 miles changed from sin^e to double line. 12,000 
miles of lines relaid; 7,000 miles of entirely new 

lines liie canal between the White Sea and 

the Volga to be completed, and also those between 
Moscow and the Volga and the Volga and the Don. 
.... 130,000 miles of new roads are to be made. 
Lines of civil aviation 53,000 miles (instead of 20,000 
miles today) Investment in industry : 

69.500.000. 000 roubles; in rural economy : 

15.200.000. 000; in transport services: 26,300,000,000. 

.... Illiteracy is to be completely abolished. The 
total number of pupils in schools and institutes will 
be 197 per 1,000 of the population, instead of 147 
per 1,0(XI as at present ” 

There is of course an “ if." Barbusse 
touches the issue of war {ianger. This he admits 
is a factor to be reckoned. But the capacity of 
the Soviet Union to defend itself is argued as 
being now infinitely greater. Other dangers 
also well enter into the calculations of Powers 
who may be thinking in terms of an attack on 
Soviet Union. Time adds to the Uinon’s 
strength. This is well behind Soviet Union’s 
keen interest in peace. 

Barbusse ends his book, as already stated, 
at the beginning, with a comparison or rather a 
contrast. In connection he refers to the reac- 
tion that advances in the cultural and economic 


spheres in Soviet Union causes on wide sections 
all over. The developments are also indicated 
as e.verting profound influence on vai'ious 
thinkers and progressive intellectuals, a point 
elaborated at some length by Mirsky in his new 



Stalin’s Secret Library. Now in Tifiis Museum 


and interesting book, " as expressing in an 
orienation to Soviet State and its basis. Mirsky 
himself, one who had fought in Denkin^s "White 
Ai*my and son of General Prince Mirsky, a 
former Minister of Interior in Czarist Russia, 
is an instance of this reaction, which in degrees 
can be traced to many other outstanding per- 
sonalities, includii^ lately, Remain Rolland. 

Henri Barbusse’s book is not an impersonal 
study. He writes as one convinced of the value 
of the Russian Revolution. The volume is that 
of a believer and not a critic as generally under- 
stood. Barbusse writes often witii much 
vehemence and at times with bitter irony. _ At 
places he rashes too quickly to his assertions. 
As a biography he depicts his hero as a leading 
figure in a big movement thus enhancing the 
value of the volume and making it a notable 
contribution to contemporary political literature. 


* The Intelligentsia of Great Britain. By Dimitri 
-Mirsky. 


A GREAT INDIAN RULER- AN APPRECIATION 

Bv JABEZ T. f<L'NDERLAND 


I K.vuAv of iKi iikhUth nilcr ^\liu seems to me 
wortliy of more lionur tlian His lliglmess, tiie 
Alaharaja Gaekwar of Ramda. the Diamoml 
Jubilee or sixtirtli aiim\'ei'sary of wliose reign 
iiceiirs in Jamiaiy. 193fi. Not only liiis hi^ 
reign been long, but, considering the conditions 
iinder wbieh it has existed, its iiehieveincnts 
have been remarkable. From liis curliest man- 
hood he has been a reformer in his very blootl. 
lie has been large-minded. He has hcc-n for- 
vard-Iooking. He has shown himself a born 
leader. He has lived imt fur himself alone or 
liriinarily, but for Ids State and Ills People, 

He has had the hamiicap of being under 
the control of a foreign ]>ower. Nevertheless, 
he has jiersistently dared to lead liis state 
forward to greater freedom, progress, enlighten- 
ment and independence. ■\Vhiie in British India, 
owing to the educational imliey of the Govern- 
ment. an appalling illiteracy is still to be seen, 
the eouragemis ruler of Baroda has created in 
his state universal fompulsor\’ education for 
liotli sexe.s, with the residt that illiteracy there 
lias been greatly reduced. 

Nor has he stopped with this great achieve- 
ment. He has made luueh provision for all the 
more important kinds of higher and advanced 
education. He has waged constant war against 
the scouige of “ untouehabilily;” and lias done 
imich to mitigate the evils of Caste. Besides 
I'l'oviding liberal education for women, he lias 
legislated and in various other ways planned 
to giA-e them a freer and larger life. He has 
been stea<iily active in jiroraoting agricultural 
and industrial improvements, public sanitation 
and hygiene, creating liospitals and providing 
enlightened medical sendee for all classes of the 
people. With all the rest, he has given his 
influence steadily against religious superstitions 
and in favor of religiou.s intelligence, breadth 
and iirogress, in sujjjiort of social reforms, and, 
.so far a.s permitted, in promotion of political 
refonns. 

Several other rulers of Indian State.? have 
advanced far in the directions in which he has 
moved, following in his footsteps; but he has 
been the leader, and desen-ea tlie honor as such. 

The contrast in all these respects wliich we 


ace i)ctwecn his rule and that of British India 
is a great honor tn him and India, and an equal 
discredit to British rule. 

Writing as I do in .America, I take especial 
pleasure in calling uttciitimi to certain important 
activities of His Highness, in which he has 
associated himself with ns. We have in this 
ccmntiy inr in this countiy and England) an 
ui'giinizittiuii called Tlic World Federation of 
Faiths, created by two distinguislied workers 
fur the promotion of international, interracial 
and intci'religimis, good-will and brotherhood, — 
one an Indian. Mr. Kedar Natii Das Gupta, 
and the oilier an American, Mr. Charles Francis 
Al'cller. In connection with the recent World's 
Fair in Chicago, this organization, under the 
vigorous leadership of these two men. held a 
great Parliament of Religions, lasting two 
Vvceks, with 83 notable meetings addressed by 
199 speakera from nearly all the important 
countries of the world and representing all the 
world’s important religions. At this Great 
Parliament of Religions, His Highness was the 
Honorary President and gave the Opening 
Addres.s. In July, 1936, a second similar great 
Parliament is to be held for two weeks in 
London and Oxford, in which he is to have an 
active and influential part. He is also the 
I’l'csident of the International Council of The 
AVorld’s Fellowship of Faiths which has general 
supeia-ision over these Parliaments and other 
activities. 

His Highness has made several visits to 
America in past years, and is well-known and 
highly esteemed here. Plans are made to 
celebrate liis Diamond Jubilee in New York, 
by a public gathering in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Hotel New Yorke on January 2, 1936, 
and by a Banquet at the Hotel Biltmore on 
.January 28, — with distinguished speakers at 
both occasions. 

Lovers of humanity and believers in human 
fi eedom not only in India and America but in 
all lands, may well unite in celebrating the 
Diamond Jubilee of such a ruler and such a 
man. He belongs to the world. Chilization 
is more secure and all nations are riclier because 
of liim. 



AGAKHANISM 


[We have received three contribittions on tliis suiiject, 
which are published below, Tlte second and third' are 
somewhat abridged. Two of the contributions are from 
the Bombay Presidency and one from Uganda. — Editor, 
The Modern Review.'] 

I 

By KARIM GOOLAMALI 
Secretary, Khoja Reformers’ Society 

I have read in your November issue Pandit Jawahar- 
lal's article on H. H. the Aga Khan. Let me at the 
outset confess that it is a sad though a correct commentary 
on what is being passed in some quarters as Islam. 
Really, it is on account of the pseudo-leaders like the 
Aga IGian that Islam has to suffer and its pristine glory 
brought to dust. I doubt very much whether any Muslim 
leader ■will muster up courage and come forward to ‘let 
the cat out of the bag’. However, 1 feel I must do my 
bit. I am sure that after giving due consideration to 
what I am going to say, there sliould remain no ground 
for comment. 

The Aga Khan and the tenets and beliefs of his 
religious cult, which passes as one of its (Islam) sects, 
cut at the very root of Islam, as will be seen from ilie 
following. Islam, in short, requires : 1. Belief in the 
One True God. 2. Belief in the Holy Koran. 3. Prayer 
to Almighty God. 4. Giving of Zakat (poor-rate). 5. 
Fasting and 6. Going on Hadj (pilgrimage) . On the 
other hand, Aga Khan claims to he god in his person 
(he has employed preachers for that purpose). Again, 
his followers are told that the Koran is not meant for 
them, the prayers being addressed to him as god-incar- 
nate. Further it is an open secret that Aga-khanis do 
not fast nor go to hadj. A most astounding fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the Muslim public is 
that the Aga-klianis have not a angle mosque, the one 
symbol of Islam. They do have their Jamait-khanas, no 
doubt. 

Sir, from this it will be seen that the Aga Khan 
and Ms followers can never be Muslims; and if thCT bad 
been considered outside the pale of Islam, Pandit 
Jawaiharlal would have been spared the trouble of com- 
menting on the solidarity of Islam. I trust you will 
please do me the favour of finding space for this in your 
esteemed magazine, for which I shall be Mghly obliged. 

n 

By ISMAIL KASSAM DHAKANI 

It is not possible to improve upon the learned 
scholarly article of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on H. H. 
Aga Khan but I will like to add some details to « as 
I am Aga Khan’s follower by birth. , 

‘Agakhanism’ is really a ‘last home of mystery, 
being an unintelligible jumble of perverted Islam and 
inverted Hinduism The founder of this sect realis- 

ing that spiritual power was but a stepping stone to 

politieal power gathered together and welded in a sect 
the most ignorant and fanatical inhabitants of Northeni 
Iran and Iraq professing to be a prophet of God. .... 


The bonds of religion, i.e., bcLef in tlie Quoran and 
obsen'ance of Muslim ceremonies and prayers were not 
binding on this sect of heretics or Mulehits as Muslims 
flailed th^. H. H. .4ga Khan claims direct descent from 
liie founder of that sect and Ms followers also do not 
believe m the Quoran, offer Namaz, pay Zakat, fast or so 
on pilgrimage. 

The followers of Aga Khan were converted from 
Hinduism about 700 years ago. As they were originally 
Vaishnavs or believers in Ten Avlars of Vishnu and 
bebeved at the time that eight Avtars of Vishnu bad 
already occurred— the last being of Krishna their con- 
verters beguilded them that 9lh Avtar was of Buddha 
“““ u ® Hazrat Ali the founh Caliph and 

prophet Mohamed’s son-in-law, in Mecca. It should be 
expifflned here that Gautama Buddra is not to be taken 
®u Avtar but this Avtar of Agakhani creation is 

that of God disguised as Chandal who came to Pandava’s 
Yagna and on whose order according to Piiranic stories 
they liad to sacrifice a cow, etc., and from wMch lime 
Kaliyug is alleged to have begun. These ten Avtars with 
many more names added after each Avtar ie made into 
a chronology as if they were descended serially and 
these names are recited in Khoja prayers called ‘ Duwa ' 
three times a day. Aga Khan is alleged to be 48th 
descendant of All and hence he is also to be believed 
an Avtar of Vishnu, and Imam or the supreme pontiff 
of Sbia Muslims. All prayers are addressed to and graces 
are demanded from Aga Klian as God even now. Mark 
Twain’s servant therefore only exliibited his belief by 
introducing Aga Khan as God to his Master! 

There has never been any religion anywhere in 
the world wherein so numerous sod so heavy rellgioue 
taxes^ are payable in the name of religion as in Aga- 
khanism. 'Whereas Muslim Zakat is only 2)4 per cent 
yearly on ‘ savings,’ the Agakhanis have to pay 12^ per 
cent on their earnings. There are also heavy taxes for 
marriage, deaths and other ceremonials besides the daily 
offerings of a portion of the cooked food wliich is 
auciioned at exhorbitant rates considering it to possess 
‘virtue.’ There is also a wierd initiation of ‘Great Work ’ 
for which a fee of Rs. 75, 500, 1200, 2500, and 5000 is 
payable, the last two grades being lately introduced. 
On payment of that fee one unintelligible word is 
assigned by Aga Khan to be daily memorized for a 
certain time in early morning and warned that anyone dis- 
closiug it will go mad. Unfortunately the enormous drain 
of Rs. 6,000,000 annually goes to Europe for Aga Khan’s 
pleasure and costly stables. The rich, educated and 
upper strata of the community silently look on to this 
drain from their ignorant brethren who. thus denude 
themselves by the sweet expectation of 1,25,000 times 
the return of their wealth in the next world besides the 
heavenly palaces of ‘ gold bricks inlaid wiili musk and 
supported by silver pillars.' 

It is a paradox that followers of so advanced and 
enlightened a person like H. H. Aga Khan should be 

enveloped in such crass superstition More than 

half of Aga Khan's followers have seceded from their 
old faith by becoming orthodox muslims or reconverting 
to Hinduism particularly in last 35 years. 'Yet about 
60,000 followers yet remain though very few are staunch 
in their allegiance. Let us hope for their early libera- 
tion and deliverance. 
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Bv •• ABDULLAH” 

Criticisms expressiiijr or scokiiig iriitii ate wlcume 
even though they may lie loiieliinii llic must tender 
subjects. Jawaharlgl's critical ulisertuliuns ul the Aga 
Khan as a religiuus head uI the khuju Ismaily s'.ct and 
this sect being cum-idcred as a hetelic sect arc in the 
main based on true facts. These can be siippurted with 
written eviilences taken from its Dliuua. prayer, and 
religious firmans of the .Aga Klian, collection of which 
forms its Scripture, 

The Khoja Ismaily sect is an alien element in the 
body of Islam. It can only be regarded as one of the 
sects in Islam or correctly speaking as inclined towards 
Islam, siniplv because it chooses to call itself Mtislira. 

« v • s o 

The Kalima of the Khoja Ismaily sect U in absolute 
contradiction to the fundamental principles embodied in 
the Kalima of Islam. It runs ■' La ilaha iil-.Allah .Muham- 
madar-rasul ullaU .Ali salii Allah,'' t.e. There is no god 
but Allah and .Muhammed is the Apostle of .Allah and 
Ali is .Allah" isee Dliooa book, page IL. 

The other basic difierence is that as a result of the 
teachings of the .Aga Khan his followers do not follow 

the Holy Qtiorun. In fact it is decried To keep his 

followers away from the rational influence of Islam, he 
has ma<lc a rcproscntatiun of the Huly-Quoran before his 
followers. as: — iGujarali transliteration) “Kliaiifa 
Osman-c Qit-ran Sharif mantiii ketlok lihag kadlii nakhyo 
chhc anne ketlok bhag oonieri nakhyu ehhe. Asal Qu-ran 
Sharif boon ootaroon to chhe vatas lagi jay. To pan 
boon tamne mnklish, to tanine kbabar padsbe ke sitoon 
kadhi nakhvaman avayoon chhe anne shcon ferfar kati 
nakhvanian avei chhe, i.c.. Khalifa Osman has removed 
certain portion from the tjuoran Sharif and has added 
certain portion to it. If I were to write down the 
Original Quoron Sharif then it might take six years. That 
too I shall send you so that you will come to know what 
has been removed from it and what changes have been 
made” iSee Bahre Rahmat, page 24 printed in Sindhi 
script). 

Will this statement of the Aga Khan on the Holy 
Quoran awaken the conscience of the Mussalmans and 
make them throw overboard the Muslim leadership of 
the Aga Khan? 

The above two authoritative citations are enou^ 
to put the Aga Klian and Ids followers the Ismaily Khoja 
Sect outside the pale of islaic. Further in Islam, Zakat 
or poor rate of 2Ia per cent is levied on those who 
can ^oid, for the benefit of the poor, the needy, upkeep 
of mosques and to propagate the ideals of the fraternity, 
The Z^at funds become the common property of the 
community and no individual is allowed to spend Zakal 
funds fur his personal gains or ends. 

To the followers of the Aga Klian paying of Zakat, 
What they call Dasond, is making payment to earn the 
right of entry in Heaven. In their Ghinans, which may- 
lie compared to Islamic Hadilh, it is said " Dasond deso 
lb svarge jaso,” f.e, " If you pay Dasond then only you 
will gn to Heaven." The payable Da.<ond is 12', •> per 
cent (twelve and a half), but payment of 25 per cent 
is encouraged, and there are among bis followers who 
pay as much. The .Aga Klian is the sole owner of the vast 
sum accruing from Dasond and other sources such as 
AV'ado kam. Dhuoa. Mcmani, Nandi, etc., and he is at 
absolute lilierty to ‘prnd tliis vast cash money, 

A follower of the .Aga Khan, irrespective of personal 
conduct and actiims. wliether good nr bad, can enter high 
and higher spiritual stages by meeting graded payments. 
The scale of payment to buy biglier spiriliial stages is 


Ks. 75, 500, 1,200, 2,000, and of course still higher and 
bigber till the capacity to pay or desire to part with as 
much money is reached. In ivhal contrast this slanda 
III the rational preaching of Islam! It says "Surely the 
most honourable of you with .Allah is the one among 
yiiii most careful of his duly" (49:13) and, “And We 
have niade everyman's actions cling to his neck, anil We 
will bring forth to him on the resurrection day a book 
which he will find wide open” (17:13). 

The purchasing of higher spiritual stages is called 
K'adii Kaiii, Great Act, and the performers are called 
"Bailul Khyul ja punjebhai ” t.e, “Members of the 
House Ilf Gmlemplation. These punjebhais are given 
" the word ” cunleniplation on which brings spiiiuiaL 
enlightenment, pnivided, of course, the punjebhais are 
ujiriglil and regular in the payment of Dasond. The 
Aga Khan issues Khangi, private, firmans to these ‘ paid- 
in-cash' spiritual aspirants. In one of his firmans to 
tlieni he has said “ Do not think at all of the hereafter 
and do not think wliether you will gel Heaven or Hell in 
the life to come, because Hell and Heaven, all are in my 
hands ” (See Bahre Rahmat, page 59 printed in Sindhi 
script). This inlroiliioes the Aga Khan as “Malik i 
yaum-il din,” i.e., "Master of the day of requital.” Let 
the whole world seek refuge in “Him” or beware of 
" His " judgment! 

Except in the case of two 'Id prayers the Ismaily 
Khojas do not follow Islamic prayers. Instead of five 
prayers a day they offer only three prayers, one early 
in the morning, called Ghat pat ji dhooa, and the other 
two in the evening, called Sanji ji dhooa. Tlie language 
ol dhooas is a mixture of Arabic and Sindhi and Ghat 
pat ji dhooa is choke-full of narratives from the lives 
of Hindu saints, such as Pahekj, Harish Chandra, etc. 
Observance of fast and perfoming of Haj are not only 
not obligatory but are not encouraged. It is a safe 
statement that 95 per cent of Ismaily Khojas cannot read 
or recite the Holy Quoran. 

From the foregoing version this question can well 
be asked that if such is the case then why like Qadiani 
sect Khoja Ismaily sect is not expiirged from the ftild 
of Islam, and why the Aga Khan is accepted as a .Muslim 
leader? 

« • a * 0 

The Aga Khan holds that Allah from Heaven 's 
weak to control and guide humanity on to true path and 
that is why He must take birth as a raan in this world, 
and it is so in the person of the Aga Khan. Be it noted 
that Godhead descends from father to the son. • • • • By 
the way he is the Tenth Naklank Avtar (see Dhooa bools 
page 2) so let the Hindus rush to " His ” fold for Muktii 
sAlvatlOD 

In ordinary schools and Sindhi achools (Ismaily Khoja 
Maktahs) students are not given religious instructions 
in Islam. They are not taught to read or recite the 
Holy (juoran. As Khoja Muslims, they take advantage 
of Muslim institutions, but deny the same advantage to 
Muslima of their institution? on the ground that they 
arc strictly Khoja Ismaily ifistitutions. The Khoja boyS 
are not encouraged to join piireiv Muslim schoiils lest 
they be influenced fay Islamic ideals. Socially Khojas 
mis more with non-Muslims than Muslims. This is hoW 
the .Aga Khan keeps away his followers from the influence 
of Islam and Muslims hut before the outer world be 
poses as the doughty cliampion of Islam and Muslim 
rights 

-A general belief is prevalent that the Aga Khan 
does not claim Divinity, but that it is attributed to him 
by Ids over zealous followers. This is far from true, as 
can be seen from the Kalima of the Khoja Ismaily sect 
ami the .Aga Khan's religious firmans. Inspite of these 
true facts the spread of such a belief is due to the genius 
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of tlie Aga Khan, who shoves this on to the shoulders of 
his foUowers lest the Muslims might take him to task 
for such a claim which is all but Islamic. In fact he 
is able to hold absolute sway over his followers on the 
basis of being an “Incarnation of God,” “ Naklank 


Avatar,” otherwise his position in the eyCs oi his followers 
could be reduced only to the position of a Muslim leader 
like Sir M. Iqbal, and the vast cash that flows into his 
coffers might altogether stop. 


OPIUM EVIL IN ASSAM 

By KULADHAR CHALIHA 


Feiends who are interested in the opium ques- 
tion of Assam will be able to see the effects 
of the temperance movement which was started 
in 1921, when young Assam took the matter up 
in right earnest, and it received added impetus 
by the timely visit of Mahatma Ghandi in 
August, 1921, to our province. There has 
always been a demand from the Assamese in- 
telligentsia that the opium evil should be ex- 
tirpated. So far back as 1842, we hear the voice 
of Moniram Dewan (an Assamese statesman 
of outstanding merit who was subsequently 
hanged for political offence) who presented a 
petition to tho Government suggesting that 
opium evil should be extirpated within a period 
of twenty years. His petition was printed in 
the Mills Report in 1853. 

The history of the introduction of opium 
into Assam is somewhat obscure. We find no 
reference to the opium habit in the Vaislmavic 
(Hindu Protestant Church) literature of Assam, 
though its poetry and drama cover a wide field 
and deal with the customs and habits of the 
people. When the Assamese kings came into 
contact with the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 
they used to send presents including afing 
(opium) to the Assamese Court. The chronicles 
of Assam, called buranjis, which were written 
from day to day, contain^ references to these 
presents from the Padsha (meaning Emperor 
of Dellii) , which included opium amongst other 
presents. But nothing is known of how far the 
opium habit was prevalent then amongst the 
people. During the eighteenth century the 
habit was confined to the nobility, who used 
it as a luxury. Later we find references that 
a tax of Rs. 12 per poorah (1^ acre) was 
levied on lands growing poppy in the eighteenth 
century, which, considering the purchasing power 
of money at that time, would be equivalent to 
about £6 to £8 of our present money. So it 
was hardly possible for ordinary people to 
cultivate poppy, much less to indulge in the 

24-8 


drug. However that may be, we find that the 
practice was fairly prevalent in the royal court 
in 1792. From the report of Captain Welsh’s 
Expedition, we find that King Gourinath Singha 
was addicted to opium and was unable to 
attend to public business. During his rei^ 
and subsequently, there was internecine war in 
Assam, and the inevitable results followed. A 
faction sought help from Burma. The Biirmese 
came and plundered and pillaged the country. 
.Mother went over to the East. India Company, 
and ultimately by the treaty of Yandabu, 
Assam was ceded by the Burmese, who are 
themselves intruders, to the British in 1826. 

From 1826 to 1860 no steps were taken fay 
the British Government to restrict the consump- 
tion of opium, as they were busy consolidating 
their own position during those thrity-four years. 
Still, in 1^5, reports were submitted by the 
District officers that opium was in excessive use 
everywhere. 1860, the District of Nowgong 
alone contained 2500 acres under poppy culti- 
vation, and on the basis of this calculation, it 
was estimated that in the six districts of Assam 
about 12,500 acres were under poppy cultivation. 

In 1860, the home cultivation of poppy was 
stopped, and the system of issuing opium from 
the treasury was introduced and licenses were 
granted to all “ respectable ” persons to sell 
opium. We find as many as 6070 shops with 
a consumption of 1856 mds. 32 seers in 1873-74, 
in which year ^e system of granting licenses 
v/as first introduced on a yearly fee of Rs. 12 
per shop. 

In 1877, the mahal system was introduced, 
and in 1883-84 we find 1318 shops with a con- 
sumption of 1404 mds. 9 srs. 7 ch. 

In 1892-93, there were 866 shops with a 
consumption of 1333 mds. 29 seers 2 ch. The 
price was steadily raised from Rs. 16 per seer 
in 1860 to Rs. 20 in 1862, Rs. 23 in 1873 and 
Rs. 37 in 1890. (1914 : Rs. 45; 1924 : Rs. 60). 

Thereafter on the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission in 1894 certain steps were 
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taken 1 >y tlie Ocvei-niiu'ui: and tlie jtrinciple of 
raiiiimuni coiisiiiiiption and inaxinnim of revenue 
was practically udopled mul followed till 1925. 
That this principle al5solutely failed to achieve 
its purpose will be apparent from the following 
facts. 

The coDSuinption of opium in 1873-74 was 
1856 mds. 32 seers and the price was Rs. 2C per 
seer, yielding a revenue of Rs. 11,71,811). The 
consumption fluctuated according to the proa- 
peritj- or adversity of the people. But after 46 
years of working of the policy in 191S-19, wo 
find that the consumption stood at 1743 mds. 
with a revenue of Rs. 38 lakhs and odd though 
the retail price was iu the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 60 per seer. This clearly shews that the 
policy was a mistaken one, and the enhancement 
of price had little effect on the consumption. 
During these years there was agitation in Assam 
for the suppression of the evil, but without 
effect. In 1921 came the non-cooperation move- 
ment with its temperance activities. Young 
Assam put its lieart and soul into the movement 
and within twentv-four months the consumption 
fell to 884 mds.'lin 1923-241 _frora 1784 mds. 
in 1918-19. For achieving this 1100 workers 
had to go to the prison, but their sacrifice has 
not gone in vain. In 1923 the Swarajists, 
including the writer, entered the Assam Council 
and the party began steadily to press for tlie 
adoption of the policy of total abolition within 
a period of ten years.' They had in their effort 
the support of other parties in tiie Council. In 
spite of the unwillingness of the Government to 
adopt the policy and renounce its large revenue 
from this source, in 1927 the Council carried 
by a big majority a resolution adopting the 
wholesome policy of reducing the consumption 
by 10 p.c. each year. The Government adopted 
t6e policy and declared that they were prepiared 
to sacrifice the revenue from this source. The 
policy continued till 1929, but in 1930, when 
the Swarajists left the Coimcil, indications were 
made in the Excise Reports of the Assam 
Government that the limit of reduction had been 
reached and a Committee was appointed to 
enquire into the working of the 10 p.c. reduction 
aud to open anew the register of consumers. The 
Committee agreed wdth the views of tlie Govern- 
ment and reeominanded accordingly, but the 
Council rejected its recommendation and the 
policy of 10 p.c. reduction was reaffirmed. 

The Go^•emraent in adopting this policy of 
tc-n per cent reduction per annum only followed 
the downward coiu^c which consumption 
naturally took from 1921. In 1931-32 the con- 
sumption fell to 422 mds. 25 seers from 
512 mds. 14 seers in the ])revious year, and 


in 1932-33 it fell to 355 mds. 24 seers. The 
percentage of decrease in 1932-33 in the different 
districts is shown below. It will be seen that 
the actual decrease in consumption far outruns 
tile I'cduclion of supply. 


1. 

Klmsia .lainlU Hills 

. . 36.7 

p.c. decrease. 

2 

Nowgoiig 

.. 25.5 


o. 

(ioalpara 

. . 19.4 

« ♦♦ 

- 1 . 

Kamriip 

.. 19.3 


•5. 

Darrang 

.. 16.8 


6. 

Lakhimpiir 

.. 14.0 

n 

7. 

Sailiyj Frtintitr Tract 

. . 13.6 

>> »» 

8. 

Filisagur 

.. 113 


0 . 

•Sylliel 

7.4 

>♦ »* 

10. 

Cachar 

5.7 

1* » 

11. 

Balipara 

. . 5.0 

1* 


It mav be pointed out that Cachar and Sylhet 
are the least opium-consuming districts and 
Balipaia is a tiny district of the Assam valley. 

But a new danger arises out of the policy 
of the Government in admitting new applicants 
for registration who are granted passes for 
eunsuiuption. In the report of the Excise 
Administration for the year 1932-33, we find 
that 1342 new passes were issued and at the 
close of the year there were as many as 69,605 
passes with a monthly ration of 33 mds. 17 seers 
11 ch. and the quantity works out at 8 grains 
per diem per consumer, which is equal to 
240 gi'ains per month and 2880 grains in a year 
per consmner. On the 31st March, 1933, the 
total consumption stands at 355 mds. 24 seers, 
and in 1935 it might stand at 291 mds. 

The danger is in allowing new’ addicts to 
eorae in. A vi^lant watch should be kept by 
all temperance workers so that new passes may 
not i)e issued, otheiwise the Government is 
likely to revert to its old policy and allow 
unconsciously to drift into old ways to make 
up th.e loss of revenue. 

In Ass-ani it may be safely asserted that 
all parties and sliades of opinion are imanimous 
in the matter of eradicating the opium e-vil and 
the traffic itsedf should be abolished altogether. 

However, a shortage of supply from legiti- 
mate sources is likely to bring in contraband 
opium deserves careful consideration. The 
sources of supply of illicit opium in Assam are 
not unlinown. The Indian States of Rajputana 
are tlie danger spots from where the Malwa 
opium i.s smuggled into Assam, but fortunately 
it is far away from the countiy, and in order 
to prevent this, people are willing to vote for 
the necessary increase of the Excise staff. 

There were altogether 27 cases in 1932-33 
for illegal possession of opium and for possession 
of contraband opium and a certain quantity is 
said to ha\'e come from the China sources. But 
this source has always been easily detected as 
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the smugglers are either' Mowgolian labourers 
in the Margherita coal mines of Dibrugarh or 
Chinese workers or carpenters whose presence 
is easily detected. The real danger is from 
Malwa opium and the matter can only be 
handled by tlie Government of India and the 
question is a complicated one. 

(o) The Government of India should be 
requested to bring such pressure on the Rajput 
States as to liquidate the stock of Malwa opium 
(which was valued by Mr, Alexander at 
£800,000) so that they may gradually fall in 
line with the obligations of the British Go^•ern- 
ment to the League of Nations and absorb the 
old stock for medicinal piu'poses as suggested 
by Mr. Alexander in his note on Narcotics in 
India and South Asia. 

(b) That the policy of 10 p.c. reduction 
annually should be continued as it has the 
support of the entire Assamese community. 
The temperance workers and all those societies 
•R'ho have taken an active interest in the move- 
ment for the abolition of opium traffic in Assam 
and eradication of the opimn habit, should 
continue to take intei'est as before and publish 
the relevant facta and present them before the 
public and the League of Nations from time 
to time. 

(c) That the public should continue to 
support the policy of reduction and allow tire 


Government to increase the preventive Excise 
staff. 

(d) That new passes should not be gi'anted 
to any consumer and the medical examination 
which is at present held should not be a matter 
of form but should comply in detail nith such 
infoiination as may be prescribed by the League 
of Nations or such medical body as commands 
the confidence of the Assamese people and 
public in general. 
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Opium 

Opium 

Popula- 

Year 

shops 

consumption 

revenue 
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hids, Seers 



1873—74 

5070 

1856 

32 

11,71,816 

4,940,922 

1883—84 

1318 

1404 

9 

16,48,207 

4,881,426 

1892—93 

866 

1333 

29 

13,73,063 

5,433,195 

1902-03 

767 

1274 

1 

17,79,917 

5,759,444 

6,221,431 

1912—13 

402 

1557 

8 

27,38,307 

1919—20 

315 

1748 

4 

38,37,125 

6,221,431 

{Non*co-operation movement)- 

— 


1920—21 

298 

1013 

0 

38,13.710 

7,606,230 

1923—24 

298 

884 

20 

37,13,860 

9,200,000 





(Approximstely) 

1932—33 

297 

355 

24 

21^0,944 

do. 


Assam has done fairly well in the past in 
restricting the consumption of opium and it (the 
consumption) is on a downward course as is 
apparent from the Government reports, and we 
appeal to all our friends, to help us to extirpate 
this evil from our unfortunate country, and we 
trust we shall receive liberal and generous 
support from our friends all over the world. 



A Bridge (Wood-eograving) — Puroendu Bose 
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Books in flip Euvoi>ian and Indian litnsiuigcs 

aro iTviiwtd in Thk Modkiix Khvikv.'. But rr'rious of all books sont r'annot 
I'C Euanmirrd. NtAi-spaiicis. poriodicuis. school anil l.•oilcsc test-books, 
lauiivilili Is. r. |inn(s of masazino anicles, addresses, etc., nrc not noticed. Tho 
vei-fi[ i of books iTis'ivcd for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 
f iKiiiivi',- ri laiins tliireio answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices 
i- iiiiiili.-lied.— Editor, Tin; Mohekx Revikw. 


E.VGLISII 

■\Vr.iRI,D FELLOWSHIP : .•l-Wic.-'sfs and .l/cs- 
b.y Liudiu'j » oj .-Hi Ftiilhn/ Races and 

Counlrii.-'. Edited by Charles Fndcnel: Weller. 
Livu'l'jht Puhlkhbtg Corpomtion, .Veto York. 103S. 

Here i.i a fat book wi'ii >istcen sections which 
contain 212 addresses and mcss.agcs printed in 9M 
|iag(-.'- in t'airl.v good type. It is a collection of 
sfifcclies, talks, impromptu remarks and a few 
laboriotisly prepared addre.--ps delivered by 199 spokes- 
luc-n before S3 meefing-s of World Fellow.ship of Faiths 
hfdd during Chicago's second World's Fair or "Century 
of Progress," 1933. 

Among the Oiieutal representatives, there were 
two Chinese, seven Japanese, one Korean, one Persian 
.vcd ar least twenty Indians who took part in the 
Ff-lbwtfhi[» of Faiths meetings. There wa-s no Turk on 
till? r.rogi-ara. It strikes one that religion is still the 
major industiy of India. 

There was at the conference of World Fellowship 
(if Faitlis no significant personality like Vivnkananda, 
whose name will always be connected with the philo- 
sophic leadership of the Chicago Parliament of 
R'digions in IS93. The Indians who appeared at the 
1933 conici'cncc did the best they could; but most of 
their performance.? were wooden, uninspiring and far 
from being brilliant. 

Was the confab of tho Folloa'ship of Faiths a mark 
f-f .\niivrican rcligiou.s progress? I doubt it. Admiral 
P( aiy. di.scQvirier of thi; North Pole, asked an Eskimo : 
"Of what are you. thinking?’' "I do not have to 
think." Tvas the ansiver: “I have plenty of meat.” 

Abimdance of food is often the reason for the 
absence of thought. Americans, at any rate, have not 
l.i fn famous for deep religious thinking. Are they now, 
iitidtT the black .-hadow of depression, turning 
reiigiotis? 

An old couplet lic.s it: 

Wlic-ii tlio dvvil Was sick, tho devil 
;i saint would be; 

But wlien he got wc-1!, a hell of a 
■■laint was he. 

A few dfcadci ago it wns believed in the West 
that the Christian sccia alone ; -jssessed the formula 
for the salvation of men’s souls, riome of the hot- 


tyed oi'angolisls wont even so far as to assert that the 
Oricnt'.s only chance to progress wotdd be via Western 
Cliiistinnit.v. But it is now dawniug upon the homo 
sapiens of Europe and America that in a world where 
there are 2,000 religions and 360 varieties of Christian 
sects, no denomination can honestly claim a monopoly 
of tnith. It is to be hoped, however, that the gathering 
of the Fellowship of Faitlis would help in destroying 
bigotiy and in promoting the spirit of tolerance. 

I was plea.sed to find that the organizers of the 
World Fellowship meetings did not confine their program 
to mere academic discussions of religious problems. 
They also invited consideration of political, economic 
and social subjects. That was very encouraging. 
Unfoitunately, no paper was presented by any Inilian 
dealing with the modem economic and political 
j'robleras of India. They would have gone entirely by 
default, if it were not for the excellent paper on 
" India in Bondage ” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. Perhaps 
India has to learn once more that religion should become 
concrete in its treatment of day-to-day problems, 
instead of being abstract in its fine-spun theories. A 
religion, worth its name, should teach man to live in 
two worlii; at the same time. 

The irorid Frlloieslnp is a massive tome. Its 
pages offer interesting reading from religions to politics, 
from prohibition to sex, from war to peace. It is, 
in short, a story of human culture and should be of 
greatest use to those who wish to promote better 
spiritual understanding among the nations of the world. 

SvnHispEu Bose 

ARTISTS IN UNIFORM ; a study in literature 
and bureaucralism. By Max Eastman. Published by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London {1934). 
Price 7/6 net. 

The author, an American student of Post-w-ar 
Russia, Las already published a remarkable book 
Marx, Leniu and Ike Science oj Revolution which 
wa.s applauded by the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment as “a vigoroii.s and clearly written contribution 
to Marxian controversy.” From that we guessed that 
Mr. Eastman’s criticisms were rather coi^enial to the 
conservative capitalistic world, being anti-Soviet. In 
the volume .•li-fi'sts in Cbiiform, he castigates furiously 
the entire Stalin regime as anti-intelletual, anti-artistic 
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and deliborateJy opposing all liherty of expression. 
Thanks to Mr. H. G. Wells and his futile negotiations 
with Stalin in establishing a branch of the PEN 
(the world association of writers) in Soviet Kiissia, we 
know that the Left aide of politics is not necesarily a 
paradise for literary and artistic ))ersons. Welle may 
be right wlien he said bitterly that Stalin appears to 
share the dubious glory, with Hitler and Mussolini, of 
curbing spontaneous expressions of thought vital to 
literature and art. It is a matter of strange eoin- 
eedence that in Italy, Germany and Soviet Russia of 
today there reigns a severe censorship and occasional 
persecution of non-conformist writers many of whom 
m exile retaliate by hitting back through their 
mighty pen. But such news of individual or group 
persecution leaks out very rapidly as we find from 
this informing tliough somewnat coloured book of 
Mr. Eastman. He quotes approvingly Lenin and even 
Trotsky, but Stalin is an ana^emal He hoped 
passionately (and hence the disillusionment is more 
bittoj') that creative art will thrive with the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Union. In the early days of the 
Ilevoliilioa we found an association of writers called 
Kuziiitza or Forge “ with the goal of creating a 
poletarian literature ” witli a cosmic or planetary 
tendencies : 

“We will find a new dazzling road for om- planetl 
We will plant the stars in rows 

and put the moon in harness! ” 

This grand aspiration. of Sovist leaders and writers 
was analysed by the veteran critic Polonsky whose 
article “ Lenin’s Views of Art and Culture " is now 
published by Mr, Eastman in extenso as a supplement 
to the book, a really valuable pendant. Mter the 
death of Lenin, Leon Trotsky was ruthlessly persecuted 
and Stalin's final triumph ushered in an age of un- 
humiliated, violently disciplined or even driven to 
artists ta iinijorm. How several writers were 
humiliated, violently disciplined or ei’en driven to 
suicide, — have been narrated by Mr. Eastman in his 
harrowing section — “ A Literary Inquisition.” But 
Ani'ey Byelie and Alexei Tolstoy, prosenbed two years 
ago, have been welcomed into the rank of the “ great 
imited front of Soviet writers.” So Ivan Bunin, 
Solokov and other writers sje gaining world reoogiii- 
tion through sheer merit and Maxim Gorky is still 
shining as the golden link between tlie pre-war and 
post-war creators of art and literature in Russia. So 
we should not merely indulge in hitter criticism but 
try to pursue the dow and may be imperceptible 
flow of creative genius in a great nation bom to great 
art through their theatre and dance, novel and_poetry 
as unique in virility as in variety. The Kharkov 
Congress of uniformed artists may be but a caricature 
and we should have patience to look beyond, to the 
creative Russia of all days. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM RENAISSANCE 
TO REVOLUTION AND EUROPE SINCE 
WATERLOO : By PTof. Vpendranaih Ball, MA.. 
Dyal Singh College, Lahore. S Voh. Price Rs. S/8 & 
Re. $/lt. 

The history of a continent is difficult to write and 
probably more difficult to summarize. Some authors 
ex^erale the political, others the economic or_ ^e 
military factors, producing a somewhat demoralising 
picture of perpetual conflicts and defeats. _ Prof. Ball 
has wisely worked out a happy combination of the 
chronological and cultural narratives, bringing home 
to the readers the lessons, objecrively draw, of 
European history; His chapters on the Renaissance. 


the Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, etc., are 
human documents, correcting the overemphasis on 

E olitics in several books. Europe may take pride in 
er polities, but it is not the polities of unity and 
solidarity, — and it will be difficult to share today the 
opinion of the autlior that “ Europe still stands as the 
pioneer of civilization ” — but of exploitation of weaker 
humanity rather than of civilization. Hence the 
general suspicion of European ideas and pretensions 
id most of the non-European peoples, not excluding 
those of the New world colonized by Eui'ope. Prof. 
Ball is nearer to reality when he obsen'es, towards 
the end of his excellent smrey : “ It does not seem that 
they (the Europeans) believe in the principle of 
eciuality. It is feared that by their imperialism they 
may precipitate another eatastrephe. But if they do 
not mond their ways, other nations would marcli 
ahead of them and lead the new movement „of 
luirnanjzatioa.” ! 

His presentation is clear and convincing and the 
two volumes would help general readers to form a 
good idea of Europe, which, for good or for evil, is 
dominating the world stage for the last few centuries. 

Kalid.\8 Nao 

CHRIST FOR US AND IN US : Campbell N. 
Moody. Allen and Unwin. Pp. 96. Price 3s. 6d. 

Books on Christianity at the present time, tend to 
fall into two classes. On the one hand, those emphasis- 
ing the immanence of God, on the other, those 
emphasising His transcendence. To the former belong 
mc^ writers of the Social Christianity school of 
thought, who often seem to come dangerously near to 
pantheism. In the other school the influence of Karl 
Barth is clearly discerdfale. Dr. Moody has attempted 
to exploin in simple language the importance of 
Christ's person and His Cross. He realises that there 
are difficulties for many in the use of the word 
” substitution ” but maintains that by His witness 
Christ does for men, what they cannot do for them- 
selves. Therefore “ Christ for men ” is an essential 
part of the Atonement, and together with “ Christ in 
men ” make the Atonement comprehen^ble. It is 
quite an instructive little book, belonmng to the second 
of the two main modem schools of ttiought, but in 
spite of the writer’s intentions it is a book for the 
thoughtful few, and these may well desire to study the 
problem in more weighty tomes. 

A DERELICT AREA : Thorruis Sharp, Day to 
Day Pamphlets No. 35. Hogarth Press. Pp.__^40. 
Price fs. fid. - 

The derelict area which the writer has studied is 
the south-west Durham coalfield. Tye pits remain, 
but few are working, and the men remain, hoping for 
nothing, but with nowhere else to go. The derelict 
areas are monuments to the stupidity of unregula^d 
competition. The pits were worked so as to bring 
up as much coal as possible in the shortest possible 
time. The result was that for every ton brought to 
the surface three tons became permanently lost in the 
ground. The natural resources of the land were 
wasted, and together with the natural resources, the 
inhabitants. With conditions as different as they are 
between England and Indie, a great deal of the tragedy 
of the derelict areas is incomprehensible in India. One 
is so accustomed to the tragedy of stark poverty in 
India that one overlooks the difference between poverty 
which appears natural and unavoidable, and poverty 
which is the result of plenty being wasted. The more 
one studies the lesson of the dereUot areas in England 
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the more one fpeJ.-- thn ri-^.-civ, mn.u-lv. ;!if. limflii’t 
areas arc the r..-'ilr of fdiinu- hi li'.-v--.;.!. ..iid flir.l 
the victims have tnrii. aii4 ,ir • li'liih..-.--, • i; ijt r io r moilv 
their presonl siifTi.rinc-:, m lo iliiir orfirriiii: a 

second tiino. ?hD far a- Ii.di.'. i- .omeiu-.i W.-icrn 
ei\niizatioa s^hould ; ■■ sv.; li- 1 nvi oiily Jo m f i h i- a' 
to what mielit i.o don- lo iv-aiir.. iov.-r;r in India, 
but still more <0 loniti wlir.r .iamiT.' to a; o;'!. 

fiini'Toctira! .\i.KWivn 

COMMlJNMr.T.-'M .\.\n IT.-t CI'RK H\ 
THEOSOPHY : /.'/ h' •: • /><■• . il h’j ihc 

rhcunophicnl I' -h!’. H-i :. '. .h.' Mrl,-,;- 
Pp. Bd. P-.!rr .t. . -r. 

ThU is nn Ady.ir i.^myLlii in wliitli Dr. Rliajjavan 
Das iivse? that il'e miiy rr-ai iiif for coiiiiiiiinali-in 
wliudi is ram|i;:r.r in Iinlia i- Thi-o.-ripli.v, "Since 
Cqnimimali-iii is an cTlii(al-;'-yi-lio!o.'i''.il-r. lijioii? 
Diseare. it can t.t- ritr.-d only by an ofhicai-p-yoliO- 
logicaUspirirti;.! ilfriiniy. an-i' not by any artifiiial 
arithmetical niecliatiiv.d (k'-loral fitiai-h devices." 
<p. 53). .\iiil tliis sfirir'ia! I'c-medy. it is needh (o 
add, is Theo'Ot'Ii.v, But viib all dcfcn in.c to Dr. Das, 
may not one n.rutud him tiiat ui-n of all nliaioiis 
[•ersuasions think ii]:e ’his and eoedder liadr re-pc/eiive 
religions to be ibe i anaeca for all wiirlclly ills? One 
is tempted to si;eaes'.. on the eotilrar.v. that com- 
tnunUm coiihl rath' r Ik- a better euro for C'oiiimunali'ui 
tlmn a n.-liaioti ii‘>v.-evtr hfw. Coxiir.uinalisin i« a 
mediaeval relic and will c-Ii«afi|-;t-ar not by putting on 
new rt’ligious ideas hnt by replaeiag them all with 
ideas c^f ci-onotni" and ] olitic-a) interests and by the 
development of «o<.io-Moaomic con.^ciousness. In 
Bolshe\-ie Ru.ssia. men of all relijpons e;in work together 
for the- ftirthcrar.r-e of the Bolshevic ideals, simply 
because rr-liaion Ini.- been stib-iiierged by economie and 
social idi-als. Tli‘- rjuestion now Fometiaies pushe.s 
itself to the- forefront wlietlter religion has not already 
out-lived it- iitilitv-. Li th.\t ca.se. Dr. Das’s suggested 
rninfaly may ha found to be somewhat antiqit.ated; for, 
even though Tlieosophy be a synthesis of ail religions, 
it after all one more adrlcd to the already heavy list 
of religions. 

U. C. BHATT.tCH-SSJEE 

RO.-^D .VXD B.VII. IX FORTY COUNTRIES ; 
By Dr. Tl'ofi/ and Prof. Albilrcccia. Pp. 455. Oxford 
L'nivcr.tily Press. Price IS skilliuga. 

This is !i lirit f survey of road and rail conditions 
in foriy IraiJinc countries of ihc world, undertaken at 
the rc<iucst of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
with a vit-w to prc-se-nt in one compendium the prob- 
lems of road-mil coinretitioa in different countries 
and to iirovidc the tieces.uty data for suggesting 
[los.sihle soliilioD-. In X'ovember. 1933 was putdished 
the Introductory Rc'poit on Ro.id and Rail Transport 
.-nbmittec! by the C’oinniillcc of Independent Experts 
to the Intc'matioiial Chamber of Commerce, and this 
|■om|lf•IldilIm i' a complcnientary publication to the 
Introduvtorc' Report. 

The prohiem of co-ordination of railway and road 
Motor Transport if to be exuminid not only with a 
view lo provide the producer and the consumer to 
have tiieir goods coavc-.vi-il in the best p-ossible con<ii- 
lioa with the lc;L<-f poFsildc expt-n.-:c. but al.so from the 
stu’sdroint of tiio Rcneral irconomic welfare of tlio 
i-ourrnunily. for the cost of periiiitlinc any wasteful or 
ini-tficieuT sy.«tt-m tiiii't iiliimatc-ly fail oa the t-oni- 
miinity at la.rni'. "The International Chamber of 
Commerce lict-s not, therefore, regard the road and 
rail tpie.'tion merolv' ns a transport prohiem. but looks 
at it from the standpoint of the general economic 


weif.ire ■' of the Societ.v. The present study eon- 
.-i'<l!:euily avoids disciis.rions of loo technical nature, 
and is adilrc-ssed to the general public who are affected 
l,y and interested in a sound organitation of the 
transport systenr. 

Til,', study reveals that although the problem 
pi'i.-cnts .spi-cinl characteristics in every coimtiy, owing 
lo liiffc-rcncc.s in gpographical, social. Legislative and 
aduanhirath e conditions, yet development has taken 
ld,[i-i- (".•(■•rywheve ,alnio.-t on similar lines and the 
po-dbic .oluiions which cun bo taken into account, 
.■iiT- Ti^ll.Il!:.• corui'ur.iblo and c.ipablc of being studied 
in’crinifioiialiy. 

Ir is found ihut raihvay> and Motor Transport 
ravli h'lv,; tliif. r.rnt tocliiiii.-;d adv.iutagcs qualifying 
them r>-:-protivt-ly for certain kimb of traffic, and 
j:,>\T-i'um'.-nr> arc in mo'l, casr-s tiuing to distribute 
ir.ilii:- rrptirul'ly on micIi a bask-. 

Thu sludiis conlninod in this book have been made 
c'-r-oifling In .some imiforni plan in order tiiat some 
coinpcrablr: basis may bo found, and the in\'estiBatioDa 
liavi- been carried on imdcr two broad heads, J‘fj., the 
road and rail situ.aliou in various countries, and the 
busi-s of iruiifport organization, Icgid. fiscal, social and 
compolilivc. It, h.-us not been iio-fsible to bring the 
sJutL'iicrd data on transport dovoiopment up-to-date, 
ill man.v rajcs tlio\- only go up to 1931-32. and in 
certain <-a.sos reliable data have been difficult to obtain, 
fttill tlie authors Lave undoubtedly presented vciy use- 
ful stud;', erj-,-ering no less than forty countries of the 
world, inelu'ling India, and the book must be regarded 
as a timely and helpful publication for the guidance 
of all students of traaspoid, if not of all Governments 
that are seriously embarrassed with the question at the 
present time. 

INDUSTRLVL ORG.A.XIZATION IX INDIA ; 
By Dr, P. H. Lokanalhan, M.A., DSc. (Econ.) 
London. Publishers George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
Museum Street, London. Price lo Shillings 'net. 

This work is the thesis of Dr. Lokanathan approved 
by the London University for degree of Doctor of 
tSeionce and embodies the results of investigations 
pursued by the author for nearlv 5 year.s in India, 
England, .ViLstria and Germany. As the writer himself 
points out. the book examines the structure and 
efficiency of industrial organization in India. It traces 
in particular, the origin, evolution, and features of the 
Indian Managing .Agency syslem and as such it deals 
with one of the mo.=’t burning topics of the da}'. The 
.significant role played b.v the Managing .Agents in the 
development and organization of industjy is marked 
in almost every chapter of this book and the author 
arrives at the conclusion that Indian industry, which 
owes much to the Managing .Agenc}' sj’.stem, lias more 
to gain Id}' curing it of its admitted defects than by 
abolishing it altogether. The author further believes 
that the methods of floating industrial units in India 
have OR the whole been sound and economical and 
that the sj'stem of promoting concerns by Managing 
.Agents has yielded fruitful results. These are bold 
cciDclusions and eveiy chapter of the book appears to 
attempt at justification of such assumptions, although 
glimpses into the other side of the picture are also not 
entia-ly w.anting. In Chapter IX the author examines 
the cost and efficiency of the Managing Agency system 
and .«u^cals certain methods of improvement.* He 
believes that this system will continue to cxi.st for a 
long time, most certainly in Bengal,” and it can 
justify itself at least in two important ways, namely, 
in providing an opportunity of co-ordinated and 
centralized control and economic administration of 
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ge\’eral firms under one roof, and in supplying 
necessary finance and resources for the establishment 
of sucli new industries as involve much pioneering 
woik- l^r, Loksiiiitbiin accoidingly advocates the 
niainteaaiice of Managing Agents nut proposes certain 
improvements in their internal organiaation. He also 
suggests that theio aliould be formed an Association of 
Managing Agents with certain internal rules of conduct 
and control, with a view not only to erradieate the 
imdeairable elements that liave crept into this system 
but to develop and strengthen those featmos that 
justify its continuance. 

We have studied the book carefully. It is one of 
the 3uost timely publications, particularly because the 
revision of the Indian Company Law is under con- 
templation, it undoubtedly contains mucli useful in- 
formation and embodies the results of a gi'eat deal of 
labour and research. We have, however, been con- 
strained to feel that the autlior’s studies have been 
largely conditioned by pre-oonceived notions or hasty 
assumptions. The serious drawbacks of the Managing 
Agency system have not been properly examined and 
the problem of second and third generation ineffi- 
ciency of the Managing Agency system has been 
entirely ignored. Dr. Lokanathan forgets that the 
entire field of Indian industry reciuires thorough re- 
organization and rationalisation in the light of preseat- 
day conditioas of acute w'orld competition. The per- 
manent load that Indian induatrlGs suffer through the 
Managing Agency system has been a drag on progress 
and instances are not wanting of several industi'inl 
ventures succumbing to the gi-oed of Managing Agents. 
The fabulous earnings of somo managing agents and the 
provision of their continuity in perpetuity has attracted 
many irresponsible adventures into the field of joint- 
stock enterorise, leading to serious loss of the economic 
and financial resoiu'ces of the country. Persons with 
no technical training and with hardly any financial 
resources of their own have got together a few piiblio 
men whose names cany some weight to form the Board 
of Directors, and have literally seduced the unwary 
public to part with their hard-earned money for 01- 
thought-out schemes. Most of such adventurous 
undertakings have not only come to grief but have 
caused a serious setback to the progress of industrial 
enterprise in the country. Dr. Lokanathan would at 
least be less enthusiastic in his support of the Managing 
Agency system if he had known these facts. At any 
rate, a scientific treatise as Dr. Lokaaathan’s present 
book claims to be, must necessarily remain incomplete 
if the study is based on inadequate data or with 
partial notions. It is not expected that such an in- 
vestigation should be of the nature of an unqualified 
apologia for a particular set of management as is found 
on page 352 , paragraph 2 of the book. However, we 
fully appreciate the study undertaken by Dr, 
Lokanathan and we have no hesitation in commending 
it to the students of economics as well as to our busi- 
ness men. The get-uo and the printing are very 
satisfactoiy and the addition of the index leaves hardly 
anything more to desire. 

N.vlinaksh.i Sant.al 

POPULAR HINDUISM, THE RELIGION OF 
THE MASSES : By L. S. S. O’Malley. Camhndoe 
Vnivereily Press, 1936. Pp. VIII-\.-S46. 

The present book by Mr. O’Malley is a descrip- 
tion of the state of the Hindu religion at tte present 
day. It is divided into eieht chapters, wz., Beliefs, 
Ideals, Moral Influences, Worship and Ceremonies, 
Godlings and E\il Spirits, Modern Deifications, 


Brahamans, Priests and Holy Men. Sectarianism and 
Toleration. In the course of these chapters, the author 
has tried to gii c us a picture of Hinduism OiS it exists 
priucipally among the masses; and also, by way of 
contiiist, as it docs among the oduoaxed section of tlie 
Indian people. There are a few minor inaccuracies 
here and there; while, a bins is also noticeable in favour 
of Christian standards of morality in certain portions 
of the book. This prejudices its scientific value to 
some extent. But apart from this, the descriptions 
must, on the whole, be pronounced to be fairly 
accurate, objective and free from any avoidable bias. 

One thing which strikes tlic leader forcibly in the 
book, is the appalling difference wliich exists between 
the two sections of the Indian population today. The 
educated people are moral and religious, but insular; 
wliiie tlie uneducated masses arc steeped in fear and 
ignorance, addicted to strange, and occasionally, 
immoral practices, and overridden by priests and gurus, 
who sometimes exert a healthy influence upon their 
morals and sometimes exploit them for personal 
profit. Mr, O’Malley thus presents us vrith a cross- 
section of the inward life of the Indian people. But 
like all cyoss-.sections, it has an inevitable defect. 
Every social phenomenon is in a ceaseless process of 
transforrantiou. It is therefore difficult for a study 
mainlj' coufinetl to a particular period of time, to 
reveal which way thii^ are moving, whether the 
heaJtliy aspects of religious life are developing, or 
whether it is the other way round. In such a case, 
the reader is apt to be left with a false impression 
that he is getting a permanent aspect of Hindu society 
before him. Let ua explain more clearly what wo 
mean. 

We have ahnady referred to the wide cleavage 
whicli exists between the educated and uneducated 
people of India. When viewed historically, this is 
found to have been not always so. Formerly educated 
people used to live in tlie villages, the priests too were 
more educated than they are now; and there were 
various institutions like kalka-kalha or jalra which 
brought culture to the door of the illiterate peasants. 
But through the spread of Capitalism, the xullages have 
fallen into decay, towns have tiirived at their expense: 
and educated or clever men from all castes have flocked 
into the towns from their village-homes. The rural 
population has thus been deprived of the intelligent 
guidancQ of their educated brethren, their own social 
institutions have languished, and they themselves have 
been degraded into the depths of fear, superstition 
and helplessness. The cleavage between the masses 
and the classes is thus a historical growth which is 
now on the inci'ease. And unless it is described as 
such, the reader is likely to carry aw^' the impression 
that it is a permanent feature of Hindu society; and 
the masses have always been what they are now, while 
tlio classes have been always so insular, irresponsible 
and blind to the degradation of their neighbours. 

There are more tojiics like this which might have 
been improved by a liistorical treatment of the case. 
When a social process is studied in cross-section, it 
has certain obvious advantages; but it has some 
serious limitations too. Only the historical point of 
I'iew can set right the errors which are attendant upon 
it. If the present book had also been written in that 
spirit, it would have left the reader’e mind, in the end, 
with more sympathy for India, and certainly pven 
him a more trutliful account of the social and religions 
life of her people. 

NniMAL KiraiAa Bose 
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THETIMFA (iF IXDI.V AXNTAL Ilfl36). Prv. 
Rx. 2. 

Thi'? ymirs ainuni i= -'il! ).:i'rr- ■ji.prs'Oii:^ iu i'== 
gr-l-up Kiiil !i)>pi.':irim-c-’ im po Th.- 

rending sMp lus 1: ''.i '.v 11 e-ii'r.-.i I'ov, .•fii' Willium 
FostorV •'Tlie Oim.' Rofi--," " ISfliiiid tiio Vri! in a 
Mualial I’uLicf" 1-y U. <.i. Miir.l''=lw,tv ;>n-l .'t. Ndml 
.^ingli's ■‘Lr-gi-nil' •if I'lilands" iliix-e 

^•^unliing fxiiniiiii'-. T!..- illi;<1r.\tiun^ nva tliii= year 
pxi’fiiiiunally to iha ^Inili.in j'faijcT. I'Oll! 

from liioir tln in".- utid li-Mutii'iil l'•UlJi'^ion in i-oioiir. 
Baglaiopiilo iia-i givi-n ii.-' ••li-.riuiLg -TUiiii ' of lujlinn 
"A;. Indian Mii-ii-iaii " ni-ing liic- toast oi the 

K. X. C. 

THE ETHK'AI. CONCF.PTION'S OF THE 
GVrHV; hi hiHi.'h': Moh'ili Ch■^‘.Urj>. .l/J.. 

CoH-r/nf. li. hul Edilinii. Revised 

nnd Evlcnr d -fpi 1 1 ! h’j Dr. Bli'igimii'his. 
privf A'.-,' >-;-<< (:.■ /•'oar .d'.'lh-vgs {Postnov film), 

.hhiv'lir D. .<on.u .‘E-?:. Dii.a h":nr. Foil, 

Bom bun. 

Tlio .Vvfsian O.itb.i- nra flip nuifsl (roauiput.-! of 
an OQap wtiior -ii-i-t'af vcliaifju.* litt-ratnrc of the 
aiifirlit Iranian pooi lo. Iveu to tlioS'i' .'cliolar.s who 
have sno'-iulinril in iIip sintly o! Avo.^ta. lhase fnig- 
ments an- v.vrv ofttn entirely uninteliigihlc. 1 he 
author soaiii-! to hu\f foiiiid not only lohi'i'cnce nut a 
di.-tiiiat ethhal liai'kgrutind in them. The value of hi-' 
iiiten.retalion i-, to say the ka.-t, entirely eonjoetural. 
and as such the walk under rev iew has little scientine 
value. Bur. to the general [.iihlic sueh a work is to 
“oiiu- rxteu! welcome iniistnueh iis it deals with a 
irytiiictrativc study of religious thoughts, five from 
5PC furiimism. A spcond edition of llie work iwucates 
that it iws been well reccivetl in some quarters at least. 

SvKUM.tB Sex 

FROM WROXG ANGLES; By Gaganvikan 
Mehta, pp. xit-i-ISO. The Bool: Co., Lid., Calcutta. 
Piice Re. 1-?. 

The rieh and varied eouteaLs of the book can be 
Bupssed from the one or two short extracts wc quote 
be'ow; but the rea'ler must read it through and throu^ 
t.i airpTceiate the whole book. With Tesanl to the geo- 
niotrv of the Fir.st Round Table Conference, the aiitlior 
--ays- “The angle of a Britisii Delegate of the Round 
Table Conference Is said to be acuic. The angle of 
a Briliih Indian De-legate of the Round Table Con- 
ference is said to be obtuse. When the angle of the 
Iii'lian Delegate is in the same line as the angle of 
the British Delegate, the former angle is called a 
right •3.ii7le.‘' Ho has also collected the following 
flowers of speech : „ . 

“ As franklv nide as Sir Samuel Hoare, As 
livpoeritical ns Ramsay MacDonald." " As uncertain as 
Ciandhiji's next step," " As regular as annivcrsajy' 
celebrations— in Bengal." “As spineless as a_ tiUe 
Hmter." “ As illii'ory aS' popular responsibility in the 
Hoaiu Constitution." . . 

Our final advice is “Drink deep.’ The price is 
clu-ap aiiri get up good; and tlie reader is sure to 
enjoy many hours of innocent laughter. 

J. M. D.vtta 

REDDIK tllF ABBOTSHOLME ; By B. .V. TFrird. 
Piiblvhi.il hu G'.oroe Alkn & riiifin Ltd. Pp. S3C, 
Price lOe. 6d. 

Tlie New Ediitation Movement or the New Sclmol 
Movement with which the educaliouists in tlie West 


arc t|tii(e fanuliur is not so well-known in this eoiiulry. 
Vet it lia.' profouDilly iufiuenced tlie eilucational thought 
of our times and lumdi-eds nf scliools have been foiindcil 
in different countries of tlie work! on the ideals for 
which the movement is working. It originated about 
fiiiv vcai'.s ago from a little school in Derby-sliire, 
Fiialaiid. The founder of the school was Cecil Reddie 
fC.R.i. and he was the father of this new movement 
in idiication. With but £77 in his pocket and inspired 
!i\- ii boundle?.' ambition to be the pioneer of a modem 
:tiiii inuiv- svmpathetic svsfem of boys’ education. Cecil 
Rflilie in i8.SS founded the New School, Abbotsholme^, 
T--n yoars later he was a world-famous figure, and 
Abbol-holmp Iwaine the centre of a new educational 
revolution. Towards the (doss of his career Reddie 
had to give up his connei-tion with Ahbotsholme, but 
tic still rcm.ainrd an inspiring figure and the movement 
wliicli he had once initiated and inspired had alreadv 
gathered sufficient momentum to cany itself forward 
wirhoiit- his help. 

Ill this excellent, biography Mr. Ward has told us 
the story of his life and ideal, of his struggles and 
i-oiKiucst?. his ver.sctilify and genius with all its 
foibles and frailties. Eeddie’s was a remarkably 
vigorous pei-soiuilify and the biographer has been 
eniinc-nflv .successfui in giving a vivid portrait of that 
personalily. We love C. R. none the less for all his 
frailtie.' for be was greater than his work. I am sure 
this i’iography will be read with interest by all who 
ai-o interested in education. 

Anath Nath Base 

THE N.ATURE OF MYSTICISM: By C. 
Jinarojadam. .V..4. Tkeosophical Publishinn House, 
Adyar, Madras, India. 103.'f. Bd. Re. I!-; Re. 1/8. 

Tills is the second edition of a jjampliiet publislied 
in 1917 on the highly abstruse subject of Mysticism, 
which Mr. Jinarajadosa’s exposition helped to POp*'" 
laricR. Obviously tlie centre of interest lies in Theo- 
sophical Mysticism, still in the process of evolution, 
and -stniggliog with Krishnamurti's teaching. The 
enthusiasm for his subject has not spoilt the writers 
appetite for other food, and it is refreshing to tod him 
tliiis concluding; “among these many types of mys- 
ticism there is none first and none last; all .ire equally 
roads to God, and souls tread equally swiftly along 
them all. Nor are these the only roads to Him; other 
ways there are, not even necei'arily through mysticism. 
And new mystic modes too will appear,” etc. A sane 
altitude towards religion! 

P. R. SsN 

BOMB.AY IN THE DAYS OF GOERGE IV : 
By F. DniiT(r('i/-.S7«i<Ji. being Memoirs of Sir Edward 
West, Chief Justice of Recorder's Court, Bombay; with 
some hilJierto unpublished documents; Longmans 
Green & Co., London, May, 1S3S. 

The story takes us back to a India that few of us 
know. The merchants from distant .Albion came in 
quest of commerce, but found themselves as masters 
of an empire. It was very embarrassing to the Directors 
of the East India Company, but inspite of their 
disinclination the re.'ponsibilities grew, mismanagement 
of wldch led to a series of eonfiiets with the Crown and 
the Parliament of England. It is generally held that 
Mutiny led to the Crown taking over the government 
of India from the Company, but mutiny was merely the 
immediate cause. The gi-eat change was- the result of 
long struggle between the ministers of state and 
thougliful people in England and the great East India 
Company. Each contest resulted in fresh fetters for 
the indignant Directors and the shareholders, till at the 
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end o' ih'' Miifiii\-. the C'ominny nn’ ”hd lo li/md 
onr llie 3-nuit.lc lo l.lio nV tl. C.'icnvn. 

Tlii.' "!;■ iiniiii-.i! .-'li-p, b: .'.•■u-m; Ihe Com . ny !;•; I o!;i- 
JivC'd ii-i ii'.irni li-n.-'. Ai tli- i...-] oi il.e i iu^'i • i,,ii 
ceiilii'T jiidifj'il fivvlim iu Jiiili:; V!i- v, i-y (l. K-.-n\ 
The ollitLi's M'lio \ri.;v .--•ill oiii, lo cii- b;ii;;e li.os'- > , 

^•ore ill ll't wopU of Culr-lnooke •voic-.L ilidl-.' b>o 
only 1iii' di iiii'l.' ivc If V( I'v I. rvx. bill in l'^illil![l iiivl 
eciliii'iiienl Ihi-y «rir f.-iv irl'Hov io riiy ci ii .‘nivniit 
o[ 0111- cl y.-:. I;i J7<':5 nfn'T mi'c I; Irom 

inu-rfr'ffil ciuni iW'. ;in nrl. I'or mlicniiicia-! ' Ibi'aii-iuoa'c 
for llif in'llpr 111:111.1110111011! of llif: .nli'aiv- I'.l' flu- C'oiil- 
pniiy' I'n'-ii’il by lhi> I’ovltaiiir'iil . A Mir,ii.-in! 

Ccn'.i't of duly qivdillod jiidiyos. ;y|i|Kiiiili'i! o-y llic Ci'omu, 
w.ns pRi.'ilili.dicd iu Odoulla. :uicl ill 17t".' nf Mmlui/. A 
‘ RcooicI't’.- t.'ocJiL’ Will-' alccn Oslabli h-'! in Uyiiibny. 
TU-v ‘Icii.-c ivc-iv vrliorac'ii.'iy niii:c-.~. .1 by .'.ntiio-Iii-li-.!. 
The old nvdov of sooiolv in liidia. wilii i!' iii-'iy einiiti.inl 
ol iPiihlii- inoi'iility, ivhieli ooiMii,.)',,! r.iii Hie hisilust 
boiTi liidi'.in to bo socially hil'oiior lo i.ii Kiisli.di vakd. 
consiriored tliosr iinoalled for, imiViiii'.v.ilcpl and tyv.in- 
nical in\‘a-'ion of tluiiv iivival.o vislilf by 111-- P. iliainen'.. 
Tlio English .iudgos wlio wore si-iit oiiL j'l'Oiii tiiidand, 
airivcd in lliis coTintry willioiit, ilio bii>- and fifcjialice 
that satiivalcd all the aclivitics ot llic-iv fclloic connlri - 
men long Tosirlcut in India. They had lo i:il;c an oa1ii, 
on asaanipliou of oOico, Ibal they would admiiiislcc 
justice without, favour and fenv. and in .doing so iliey 
came in violent collision with the local uou-offioiab 
(the vcfitod interests of our dny#) aurl afiicial?. The 
story of tliis period had so long been wrirten from one 
point of view only, llie viewpoint of the Cempany's 
ofBeial.s and the domiciled Europeans. But this bool; 
presents us with the other side of the modal. For t.hii 
tlic I'utui'e historian of Indio would reni.oiu extreme^' 
grateful to Mr. Dawtvey-Sinith. 

Sir Edward West was appointed Judge of_ the 
Recoivler’s Court at Bombay, aud arrii-ed in India in 
1822. In this countpi- he proved himself to be a 
doughty champion of judicial integrit}-. But like other 
(brown Judges sent lo India under the Regulating Act, 
he soon died st- his post. His death was follow^ by 
lli.at of his wife. Very little of Sir Edward's life in 
Inciia was known; the Dicliomnj of the Nalional 
Biogrephy knows liiiu only as a )3o!iticnl ecottornist, 
He UTCle an e.ssay on ‘ Application of Capital to Land.’ 
Besides, ho has been mentioned in tlie Biograpliies of 
Eipliiustme end .Sir Jolm M.alcolm, but in tliese the 
forcpy 3E.".inst which lie had to work found a 
prepondcitint voice. If would be a mistake to regard 
Mr. I). Smitli's work as a bic^raphy ; he merely places 
the m.alerials from Lady West's journal and letters 
wrilfcn from India, to tiiends. tlirowing a lurid light 
in the social and polilienl undcr-^uiTcnts of thoM 
bygone days. By publishing the second edition of this 
work, together with sonic liitherto unpublished 
miilerials. the learned aiilhor liss perfovnied a uublic 
duty of highest importance. The work also throws 
interr-sting sido-lights on the characters of Elphinslone 
and Sir John Malcolm. 

A. C. B.isebji 

CHIXA'S RED ARMY MARCHES : By Agnes 
Smedley, Intcrn'ilioval Publishers. 

Foi' over half a. decade the Kuemintang lias _l^en 
waging a war of extermination on tlie so-called ‘ Red 
bandit's” oeeuroing the nioiintainous resions of Central 
China. Cliiang Kai-shek’s sinceiity in tliis respect has 
nei'er liecn doubled by tUo p'cat powers. Ills 
resources in men, money aud munitions liave always 
been lield bv experts as moi--? than adequate for the 
puTjJose and have been liberally supplemented by 
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io!vi..:;i j.caiv:. f:,ri'iuii miliiniy' .ailvtcc, forcicn guns, 
auiilril- bi;; p!;iu:s- Till 

b'ljl. fivi i;i;iji.i w:'-,'.- tt.rj!: '■ 1.1 t'lif u fl. • jv'iomi'.i- 

I. -.iu .•'iid liir i; -h 'ii,, - i!,.- j'I'.ioiiiin*3MS 

• wcr<- .1. ci-ivt 1>- .[i-:'.-, .•:! wliii Ir.ivy los-c.s in 

II . Ml ah-i J'-i.- .niv.ii.-r iui'iuiry piixxlv.s ore to 

I.C found ill ’.;-'f.;y. 

.“.viir-- Sll.cill. yV lior.k llit-'.l.- n good ilral cf light 
on II, i-' iiiili.nry uu/zii-. 'fh' il.i.-l' L.i ior in llio .^ilua- 
iioii .-i-chi.-- Iu !.: 'hr .-inpi-u!! of ibi; iK'ti-uiit raiissrs 
v.-!:ii-h Ihi- l.'.'l lr;ii;.r- '..i'..' .-, tr(.i-.li ,1 iu imli.^iiilg by 
iiuar..- i.-f tluiv \v.ir--:l. ^ '• !-.i. I ji.v Ihf pr'-i-aiilv,” "no 
in, rciil-r ami ur.. lax-’." The Jb'il .-Xuiiy. now 
loiupo-ccl itf -iiiO.iluO ve-iii:,i-i :uul COiJ.iiOO irregulars, 
h;l^ aio'ivi! 'ii: ii,'l,v oiu of I'.mi-- of ).r:ifr,iiu parli.sans 
wliof. ti-.;l.b wiih ;li(- h.-i:. o,' *Umcs. speai’s and 

iv.-iii-.!.- ;ir: <!; -,•riIl...i pui;.:- pC'rrg.ts wiiieii leave 

hairowii),!' r'lrc L mi iIk- i'miI. r'-: mind. Mi-s Smedley 
rioiiliy iloiiic- iliai 111' Iti.'i .Viniy li.i-: got ils guns 
fioui fiovici Rii-'i;'. and ji.i.-r.-riuuaU'ly rHirms that the 
gvjis and aiiiiunniiioii of tin.- lied forces have all been 
cipluml from Inc h,:ivi- rj the Kuoiiiinlaiig's soldiers 
who often dusf-ri ci: n.-i..,.-., t i the .‘•idc of 1 I 10 enemy. 
Tlie accoimt nnl- with the founding of the Chinese 
Soviet Iii-iiub|ic by Ihe Fiv.-i .-\ll-Cliiiia Congi'css of 
bovifits in 19-81. 

Mi.?.= l.•imedloy•'s s.vniiialliics are wcUlciiown. Her 
violent prcdiliclious, raniau.tie lemperameut and senti- 
ni'-ntnl outbiirsl.s sjioiJ. a gootl deal, the iiistorical value 
of her wrilings. There are obvious exaggerations in 
her nairalivcs of bailies which often remind us of the 
description* in the Miihubhaiat. Yet it is probable that 
the book is much uiore faithful to reality than we 
c.iii iinngiue from the deliberately lying leporls emanat- 
ing from N.-iiiking and Slianglini. The least that can 
bn said i.s that j\gncs Smedlev shows us the other side 
of Uio Chine.se shield, Xo ifudent of world affairs 
can afford to rcninin ignorant of Soviet China wluob 
now claims to occupy one-sixth of China with a nopiila- 
tion of eighty millions and whose militarj- leadens, 
Cliu Tell, Mai T.=c-tung and Peng are among tlie 
greatest tliat. the world has known. 

X. Y. Z. 

THE HISTORY OF THE COXGRE.SS : By D. 
P'titnbhi Siloranvyija. Co>;j7ir.;« Tror/.'fiip Commfftec. 
AUaltnbod. Yelhw Kharidar Cloth, demy 8vo. 
Pp. l83S-\~Ciy-i-XXlI, and portraits 0 } the presidents 
oj the Indian .Vnlionnf Conpi'css. Prire Rs. SS. 

Besides the main body of the work, thei'e are no 
introduction by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the present 
president of the Congre.ss, and several appendices. 

Considering the bulk aud importance of the book, 
the pi'ice is verj" modoinlc. 

The book is divided into several part.', .according 
to (he different “eras” into which, according to the 
aiillior. the fifty iT-ar.' of the life of the Coiigi-ess may 
be diiided. Tiie-se i-.eriud;i tii'e. according to him, the 
era of reforms. JSS.5-1905, the ci-a of sclf-governruent, 
190G-1016; the era of horns rule, 1917-1920; the era 
of Swanij, 1021-1028; the era of complete independenee, 
1929-1935. Part V dc.scribi;'* tlio cm of fight, and 
Part VI, the era of icorganiaation. 

It is a very useful production. 

CONGRESS IN EVOLUTION ; BEING A 
COLLECTION OF CONGRESS EE.SOLUTION 
FROM if?S5 TO 1934. Compiled by D. Chakrabarty. 
M.A. and C. S/mllochfiri/a, Advocate. The Book 
Cowii'iiij/. Ltd., College Sguarc, Cnlcutla. Demy Soo., 
pp. XlVni-i.233. Price Rs. S. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has written a foreword 
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to this useful publication, in tiic ccniryc ni wliidi lie 
says : 

"Such a publication i? certainly u crjiiig ncol. 
I lelt the need myself wlien 1 was f iis.iged in wriiiiig 
The Indian. Stnijigle'' last year — a comi veheiifie'c 
wcoiint of our political mo\‘enicnt from 1920 to 1934. 
During my recent stay in Europe several foi'oi^ner.s 
interested in our political inovcniL-nt Lave .iprtoache.l 
me for literature in connection with our political iiiovo- 
ment, and whenever .sucli a request iia- been made. 
I have felt most acutely liow backwaril wo are in the 
matter of literature, as compared witli other political 
movements, la the circumstance.", a p'lblicaliou of this 
sort is bound to prove useful to tlie student of luilian 
politics and to the historian as wtdi. I have great 
pleasure, therefore, in welcoming this I'ublication and 
in commending it to the general public." 

We also commend it to the general iiublic. Bc."iUcs 
the resolutions, divided into groups, there is a siirvc-j- 
of the historj’ of the Congress covering 35 jiages. Tliere 
are also some useful appendices. 

C. 

SANSKRIT 

SHARADATILAKAM. Part I (C.'haplers lATI), 
Part II (Chaiilcr.s VIII-XXV} : EdiUd by .l/ahiJiaiK/n 
ilarasrati. PublMud for the AgamunuMndhaiia 
by the Haitsknt /'rc.is Depciellofy, S(i, Coniuvifffs litrcei, 
Ccleiilla. 

The p'uhiication of .scholaiiy .and beav.tiud .edition^ 
of v.nriou" Tautra tests in diKcront well-known Series 
of Oriental Publii-itioiis has Mijqilied Bufncicnt iailuce- 
rif.nt. to scholar^ for an iiv.csfig.'.tion of their contents 
and has led to the bringing about of a healthy change 
in the deSnite un«>'mpathc-tic outlook of the world of 
scholars with iTgard to their aims tiari ideals. And 
in this respect special reference should bo made to the 
contributions of the Tantrik Texts Series initialed by 
bir John Woodroffc, a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, under the pseudo-name Arthur -Avalon, who 
appears to have been the first to conceive the idea of 
starting an exclusive beries of Taiitiu publications. It 
is these Series of Publications and other writings of 
Woodrolte that are aclcnowlodged by savaats like 
Wintemitz to have enabled scholai's ' to form a just 
juilgnient and an objective historical idea ’ of the 
religion and literature of the Tantr.is. 

Seventeen volumes, so far i.^sued in the Series, con- 
tain a number of liighiy important 'fantra texts, 
some of which haio been published lu^e for the fir.<t 
time. The puldications in the present beries are not 
mere mechanical reproductions of defettite iiiauus- 
cripts as in the case of earlier editions of 'fantra texts, 
but they embodj" the results of the collation and com- 
jjarison of a autnlier of manuscripts by competent 
st-holais entrusted with the task of editing them. 
Reference should also be made to the excellent print- 
ing, paper and general get-up of each of the volumes 
in the berits. Tliis is a feature that has increased the 
popularity of the Series as a whole even tliough v.-orlts 
that were previously published eUewhere are found in 
souic- cases to have been included here, and has neces- 
sitated the issue of second editions in the ca-se of a 
number of works. 

The edition of the work under review, prepared by 
Atalananda barasvati, fully maintains the prestige of 
the Series, two volumes of wliich (XVI and X^'II) 
are covered by it. The text of the HhaTadiitilaha, one 
of the most popular, learned and authoritative Tantra 
treatises, which lias been iirofusely laid under contri- 
bution by innumerable Tuntra dige.-ts of Northern 


Ir.di:!. is here accompanied !)>• the wcdl-knotvii com- 
liuntary of Ragliavalihalta. Ik-iicle-s the usual 
characteristic features of the bfric", r. 7 ., a detailed 
list of contents luid an claboraio introduction dviug 
a mulling sumraury of the coutents of the work, we 
have here an index of the first lines of the vtr.ses in 
the book. This will be of great use in itkntifj-ing and 
verifying the numerous quotations made from it in' 
various other works. Another index of the names 
of works .and aullsors quoted or roforred to in the 
commentarv- would have Ijoen tdl the more welcome as 
i' would testify to the vastnes.s of the learning of the 
comini-nt.'itor and reveal many a name, little known 
or ithsolulfly unknown in the present days. It is 
c-.xpected that the recent issue of a cheap, one volume 
cililion of the work in the Ky-iii banskrit Series will 
not in aii.\‘ way minimise the importance of the edition 
in question, even though tlie former professes to 
improve the latter, which, however, is curiously 
referred to as .a publicaliou of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, made under the auspices of the Maiiaraja of 
Darbhanga. 

Chxnt-vhar.'k Ch.\kr;Vv.\rti 
BENGALI 

BANGLA SABDATATVA OR. BENGALI 
PHlLOfjOGY. By Rcbimlra’inlk Tagoi-c. Uccond 
idilioii, tiihrgcd. C-oivu Svo, pp. Price 

One Rupee. Visva-bhnnUi Bookshop. 210, Cornua’.lk 
•‘Ulirct, VtiloiUa. 

Tills book is one out of the many solid proofs of 
the versatility of the Poet Rabindranath Tagore's 
gf-niii" .and talcat.s. It is a collection of iia^rs dealing 
with the Bengali philological subjects. Tbej' were 
contributed mostly to Bengali periodicals. Tne first 
was written 45 years ago sinii the last, five months ago. 
Wbctiier tlie I*oet was the first to write on Bengeli 
philology or not, we cannot say; but this wo ran .=.’-y 
that no one has written for so long a ppriLi.l cn 
philological topics and thrown such new ligfit on the 
subject of Bengali philologv'. The introduction of 21 
pages is an illuminating and enjoyable discourse. 
Thougli the book is written on Bengali phiiologicai 
topics, it will be of use to philologists in general, as it 
ij scientific and scholarly. 

bIKbHA OR EDUCATION : By Rabiudraiiatk 
Jeigurc. Third edition, adarged. Vhva-bhnrati Book- 
t/.op, 2!0, 1‘omuollk ktnci, Calcutta. Vroicn Svo. 
Pp. 2S0-i~C. Price Re. IS. 

The I’oi:t Rabindranath Tagore is not only an 
original thinker on the subject of education but is also 
one who has striven to the limit of his resources' to 
give concrete expression to his thoughts and ideas. 
First his school at Sanitiniketan, named Brnhmacnarya- 
A-srani, and later his \'isva-bharati University are 
embodiments of his educational ideas. 

The first es.say in this book wins written 44 years 
ago and the last was written only a few months ago. 
They were contributed mostly to Bengali periodicals. 

The book should be read by all who are interested 
in the subject of education — students included and the 
education minister and the director of public instruc- 
tion not excluded. 

Thougli entitled Siksha or education, that word 
must not bo understood in a narrow sense while reading 
the contents of. this book. For, it lias papers on 
literao’ re-unions and conferences; the main function of 
libraries, village service, meditative Japan, education and 
culture ami the like. 
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Botli tlie above works of the author are written 
iu' his fascinating style, and shine with the many- 
foloured lights of his poesy, wit and humour. 

The educational system inei’alGnt in India is an 
imitation of the British educational system and that,- 
too, only so far as it may subserve the ends of the 
foreign rulers of the country. For this reason, the 
intelligentsia of India refiuire to read this book as a 
corrective; Those who do not know Bengali should 
learn it. if only to read the prose and poetical works 
of Eabindranatli Tagore. It will not be lost labour 
It will not do to wait till all his works are translated— 
perhaps ail of tliem will never be translated. More- 
ever, not many are the translations ot his works which 
are satisfactory. 

BANGIYA SABDAKOSH OR A BENGALI 
DICTIONARY ; _ By Hon Charan Bondyapridhyuj/, 
Santinikeian. Price of each numbir Annan riijht, 
postage one anna. 

Number 29 has been published, canying this biggest 
of Bengali lexicons to its 920th page and the word 
Kv!a. We had occasion to notice this valuable work 
before. It is being compiled, edited and published witli 
as much ability and as well as before. 

BANGIYA MAHAKOSH OR ENCYCLUFAEDI.I 
BENGALENSIS. Chief editor Prof, Amylya Chnrnn 
I'idyabltiisfion.- Indian Research Institvte, 65, Vppey 
Chilpur Road, Calcutta. Number C. Price of each 
number Armas eight. 

The chief editor and his coUeagues contimic to 
maintain the high standard of their work. The get-uu 
continues to be oomraondablc. The article ■'.Afcsliar.i” 
or script, by the chief editor, deserves particular study. 

C. 


GUJARATI 

GUJAR.4T AND ITS LITERATURE t By 
K. M. Munshi, BA., LL.B'., Advocate {QB.), with o 
Forevxird by Mahatma Gnndhf. Published bj/ Long- 
mans Green & Co.. Ballard Estate, Bombay. Cloth 
Cover. Pp. 1,01. lYith a map of Gujarat. Price 
Es. 6-0-0 (loss). lUmlraied. 

Mr, Munshi is an outstanding personality in 
modem Gujarat, both in politics and literature; tbevo 
is not a branch of the latter to which he has not con- 
iributed and contributed handsomely.. Novel, drama, 
histoiy, essay, joumalism, I'csearcli in old Gujarati, 
hai-e all been handled by him and in a way which would 
leave a mark behind. A man blessed with dynamic 
energy and tirelessness, he was tlmown on his own 
resources, while undergoing imprisonment as a Civil 
Disobedience prisoner in tlie Bijapur Jail, and the result 
was this valuable book,, which thovigh diffuse and in a 
great many places^ suffering from a lack of Mnse of 
proportion, gives a very good picture of the origin and 
dei'elopment of Gurajati Literature from the earhest 
to the present times. It is divided into three parts: 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Apabhransha, (A.C. 2007 — 1297) ; 
old Gujarat (1297—1852); Modem Gujarat (1852— 
1934)). The best part of Mr. Munshi’s work lies m 
the First Part. In about eighty pages, this part gives 
a connected account of the Land, the People, the Aryan 
Colonies of the West. Their Language and Ligature 
from which was evolved Old -Gujarati, which in its turn 
gave rise to Modern Gujarati. It betrays an amount 
of labour and study of scholarly materials which would 
be praiseworthy under any circumstances but is the 


more so when oue remembers that the study was made 
in jail, whose reference books and other help could lie 
pvociu-cd with great difficulty and at least inadequately. 
The Second Part presented comparatively less difficulty, 
as the author line! alreadj- (before going to jail) made 
a special study of the works of some of the best writers 
of the period; like Narsing Mehta. Premananda and 
Dayarum. "Jlie Third Part deals with the modern 
period, and the treatment has met with a chorus of 
disapproval at the hands of critics. In the one 
hundred and ffity pages devoted to it, critics have found 
that thirty have been given to Mr. Munshi, by the 
writer to whom the work of appreciating his literary 
worth was entrusted and eight by himself to his wife, 
who is also a well-known and facile writer. This left 
about one hundied aud ten pa^es, in which to crowd up 
the modem period, which is rich in number of wnters, 
and in materials, because Gujarati Literature like all 
other Modem Vernacular Litoi-atures is passing through 
times of gi-eat activity and output. Parsis are crying 
out that their best men are ignored, Hindis point out 
a number of oiuissione, and they both criticise his mode 
of criticism and review of the works of those he has 
rpi’iewed as unfoir and hasty. "Whatever defects there 
Plight bo. judging as a whole, the book adlieres to be a 
ver.v creditable performance, and in spite of the fact 
that in places false values arc assessed, and that greater 
carefulnesfi should have been exercised in the statement 
of fads, the book will for a long time to come hold the 
iiel.l as a valu:ible guide to those who are not familiar 
with the Gujaraii language but neverthelosB_ interested 
in its history and literature. Mr. Munshi’s Preface 
gh-es in a nutshell the trend and tendency of the con- 
tents of the pages to follow, and a Bibliography and an 
Index at the end, together witli a section on the Ele- 
ments of Gujarati Prosodv, add considerably to the 
usefulness of the book. Copious extracts of the texts 
in Gujarati, printed in Devnagid characters help the 
readers of allied vemaculai-s to understand more- fully 
the paints made by the writer. 

KETLANK VIVECH.4N0 : By Navaharn J. 
Trivedi. MA. Printed at the Suryaprnkasn. Prv.Hmg 
Press, Ahr/iedabad. Cloth cover. Pp. SBO. Price 
Re. 1-S-O {mi). 

K few Reviews or Criticisms”: This is how 
Mr. Trivedi modestly characterises his work. On read- 
ing' the reviews, however, one finds that the work 
discloses sterling worth. He has treated ten of the 
most well-known writers of modem Gujarat, novelists, 
poets, and prose writras. He has rcvoewcU their works, 
cxten.sivelv and according to the best canons ot 
criti'-ism. ' The reviewer is a man of parts, and has kept 
liimself abreast of all the latest movements m Gujarari 
prose and verse. He writes in a way which makes lus 
l.anguage flow easily and though the subject is serious, 
he has been able to make it attractive. 

BHUT KAL NA P.ADCHHAYA : Part II, by 
Gmavanta Rai Ackarya, printed at the Jay Swa^shi 
Printing Press, Ranpur. Cloth bound. Pp. i88. Pnee 
Re.'l-O-O {mi). 

Shadows of the Past,” Part II 1=, in a- way better 
than port I, as the eleven stories told in it, are i^re 
vigorously told and range over wider subjects. The 
style has certainly been successful in visualising to me 
reader the past gloiy of Kathiawad, glory that has 
vanished. 

K. M. J. 



INDIANS TO PROVE THEIR CAI' VC ITY TO BRITISHERS ! 


Ev Ii.AirAXANDA XHATTERJEE 


In tlip ooiirso fji Iti.'.- tu tlie 
pi'Cvoitcfl by ilio Ariinii'-jixil Eo; i-tl of Liic'cat'".- 
on tile 2Srli of AToA-pinKfr T.ovd 
tl)c \'ipcvoy rind ( lovonioi'-Gonpvol of India, 
said that “ tltc coiniivi rofonns” “tliiYiw oprn 
a wide avonuc by which the people of India 
can show the measure of llK-ir caiwcity and 
progress.” Tlicy do not, throw open any such 
wide avenue. On the contrary, tliey arc a great 
step barkward. In cOinnirntins on this passage 
we .saifl in oiir la.st Deeeadier inimbcr : 

“Lord Willingcioii and oilivT Briti.li inipejiuIiMs 
di) not periians luidorslanil In.w suHing am! insult- 
ing ilie alliludo of supciKirilv of ihe iwiltical 
a.hoiilni.islor-px.iminer assaiW'd In- Erilishors lonards 
Indians ia to the latter. The former f'lould knov; 
that Lidions are not political babies. They are 
entitled to rule themselves and quite capable of doing 
so, if left alone. Besides, if their capacity is to be 
measured. Englishmen are not in a position to 
measure it impartially; because tliey are interested 
in prolonging, if not perpetuating, the dominance of 
themselves and the subjection of Indians. It is not 
we Indians alone who think that we are capable. 
Many competent forcigiters, including Englishmen, 
have said so. It makes us ashamed whenever we 
have to quote their testimony. But we shall do so 
again in some future issue ” 

We proceed to do so accordingly ; but not for 
convincing British imperialists, but for helping 
those Indians who labour under the inferiority 
complex to get rid of it. For, though there 
have been and are just and iinjiartial English- 
men, the British nation as a whole, being deeply 
interested in maintaining British rule in India, 
cannot be convinced by' any amount of writing 
that we are fit to imle ourselves. As the late 
Mr. John Page Hopps, editor of The Coming 
Day. London, wrote in The Modem Review 
for June, 1907 : 

“Whn say the people of India are not fit for home 
rule? We. Englislimen, who profit by ruling them; 
we, wlto do not want to siiTiender power: who in 
our egotism think we arc the best and tlie ablest 
rulers in. the world. But it is an old cry. It was 
raised against the mitltllc class in our own England; 
it was raised against the mechanics of niir great 
towns: it was raised against our country farmers; it 
has Itecn raised against oiir women; and in every 
case it has been raised, not hw reasons of justice, 
hut by the peoph? in possession of power who did 
not watil to ln.;c llioir powiT." 

Capacity inchidr« infelloctual power and 
moral fitnOs.s, Sn the tcsthnonic-t we shall ciuote 
will relate to both intellect and character, both 


liiuuylst nnd .action. For, human personality is 
ci’videci into mutnaHv unrelated air-tiKlit 

"f<or(l Ciii'oOii said in his address as '\bccroy 
in the big Delhi Durbar in 1901 : 

" Pow rli*! Eii'i.'ircs . :;islcd ami llnl^•i^hod hci'; witile 
Endirli.;:':; w re slill wandering luiinlod in the 
woofl-i. and wiiiie ihu Erilish cnlonier, were .-lilt a 
ivildcrtif^i ant! a jungle. Intlia lias t-h a decnov 
m.ivk upp:i the hisloiy. the jihilosopiiy. and llie 
religion of :nanki.nd. than any otliec tvrresiruil unit 
in i'le universe.” 

These empires were empires ruled, not by 
foi'C'itmei'c, but by persons who hud their liontes 
ill Iiidia alone. Hence the existence of these 
empires conmited the possession of ruling 
cajiacity and administrative ability by Indians. 
India has left the deepest mark upon the 
history, the philosophy and the religion of 
mankind because of the spiritual, moral and 
intellectual capacity of her children. 

Says Alax Muller, the einiuent orientalist, in 
his book, 'M''hat India has to teach us ” : 

“If I wore asked under what sky thu human 
mind has most fully developed some of its clioicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life, and has found sulutions of some 
of tliem wliicli will deserve the attention even of 
those who have studied Plato and Kant, T should 
point to India. It I were to ask n:y£el£ from wliat 
titeraiure we here in Europe may draw the correc- 
tive whicli is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more universal, in fact more truly 
human, again I should point to India." 

■British imperialists of the extreme type 
declare that it is Britishers who have made 
India. Let us, .therefore, see what sort of India 
Britishers found when they began to rule this 
country. Sir Thomas Munro, a distinguished 
governor of Madras, said in the course of a 
statement made by him before a Committee 
of the British House of Commons in 1813 
(“Hansard’s Debates,” April 12): 

“ If a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever 
contribute to convenience or luxury; schools 
established in every village for Leaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic; the general practice of 
hospitality aad charity among each other, and 
above nil a Ircatirtent of th.e female ses, full of 
e.'iiifidenee. re.'pect and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a civilized people, then the Hindus 
are not inft^rier to the nations of Europe; and if 
civiliraiian U to become, an article of trade between 
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liie Iwo counlrk?, I ntn coii\’i!iced thnl tliis counlry 
iJhi'ani) v/ill gain by ilio imptri cnr£ 0 .'’ 

Sir John n. lonuw wvoi-nnr of 

Bomhay. dcclaroii 'itto in Jil'o that he “ locikyl 
bade witli shaph' ro tho dnys he I'.'.J 

consitloi'od iho superior o!’ the IntUans 

^\'ith whom he w^•^f c..ilicd upon ki associate.” 

Blit, it will b-? said, all fliesc testimnpi.'3 
relate to the juist; vrliat of thn ps'esent? IVe 
arc coming to our own days, though it c.innot 
be admitted tliat a people’s past is necessai-jly 
unrelated to their present capacity. 

As in tlic existing mndiincry of the .“fate 
in India the povirion of Indians in no depart- 
ment is more humiliating niul more indicative 
of British distrust of the ca.pe.city of Ir.dlr.n^ 
tlian in the army, naiy and air force, we shall 
begin with tlic fighting capacity of Indians. 

Sir Yaleriimi! Chirol writes in his book, 
India ” : 

■■ Tlie Indian army lias a fine rocord for gallanny, 
and is .t gival tigliling engiiii'.” ?. 277. 

In the same book he says that Kaiser 
Rhliielm, the ex-emperor of Germany, once 
observed that tlic Sikhs of India were the only 
foreign trooiis against whoiii he feared to put 
l)is own German infantry. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Kamilton wi’ites 
in '• A Staff Officor’s Scrap-book during the 
Eiisso-Japaiie.se IVar,” vol. i. p. 8 : 

“Ail tliis is supposed to be a secret; a thing io 
lie whispered with bated breatli. as i£ etery sepoy 
did not already know who does the rough ati:' dirw 
work, and who, in the long run, does tise Iiardes: 
fiffliting. Nevertheless, these very officers who know 
will sit and solemnly rlisciiss whether our best native 
troops would, or would not. be capable oi rjecting a 
European enemy! Vv'hy — there is laale-iul in ‘he 
north of India and in Nepaul sufficient and fit, under 
good leadership, to shake the artificial societ;* of 
Europe to its foundations ” 

General Sir .James Wilcocks writes in his 
book, "With the Indians in France,” page 182 : 

“ Here was a great counlry (Britain) witli 43.000,000 
inhabitants, and yet it was found necessary to 
Biunmon a few thousands from Asia to defend our 
cause at our own gates. I have heard it said that 
the Indian corps was only sent to France to give 
India a chance of taking Ik.- ntvi in our Europ-sn 
war : may lie that was pertly the idea of iIk.-c t.-’vi 
first originated it, but the fact remains that the 
arriv.ll of the Army corps, jnst whou it did come, 
was the respite so sadly needed by the brave men 
who had wrought deeds of almost sunei’inman devo- 
tion. but were then outnumbered and all but over- 
whelmed by the German borcles.” 

Here the British General gives as little 
praise as he could to the Tndi.an troops, resen'- 
ing nil his superlatives for the soldiers of his 
own eoimtry. But the reader can guess at the 
tru& by reading between the lines. 


I.oi’fl Birkenhet'd. who too was not a lu'o- 
Li.'imi Brifi.di politieitm, i< f.iiotecl thus in 
i'Jr. Gcor;;>e L.m.sbmy's /..T.’juur.-' Tl'-'y w.’;/. Hu: 

O.-'G luiei'i 1 , p. 51: 

•■)•••■ v.iiiirr canin.yign of ni'-ir, v.-'-iih! luv.; 
wi;- t.I he 'll’.- I'f Ih- Cluniif'l pi.ns bu; for the 

.Ihi;.-! '.aloi'r of (iio iR(!i;:n- Du-;.; 

1; b... th; wav rttild Inv.- bi'cn i-iu.iimic-Vj- 
h if. imtecd. v.iih-j’H Ir.r h.-h' it c.iild litric 
Lk:i !)£ Might to a vi.AoviCHS cor.idiisior..” 

This is the .orudging Briti.-h impertali-'tic 
Viiy of atlrnitting that, but for the figliiin"; 
f|ii;t!if.i-vs of tlic sepoys, “the German hordes’' 
woulii hni'c ovorriin Britain. 

It sr./iy ix- obiected that Lulian snldifv.s 
r.y.'hL well under Bviti.-h oRicers, liiit that Iniiia 
cannot produce competent milita'-y commandei.;'. 
But I'l’oin ancient tiine-s down to the days of 
Uie 'East Lidia Company. Indha li;is proilncc:! 
-.••eat generals. Even i-i'thc days of the sepoy 
re.bi-lHon Indian officers cenmianded British 
?olcli.?r-s. It was after that rohcllion that 
iuciin; were clepriveil of the opportunity of 
■showing llieir capacity for leadci-shiji in wav. 
But Nepal still luis iter own generals. ^Aiid even 
••0 Itilo as the la^t world iviir the Indian tro('p.j 
taiicr. to Euroiw c.Anic partly from Bririsii India 
f.nci iiurtly from the Indian States. Those from 
Ike latter w?rc commanrled by Ir.dinii officers. 
They did no; compare unfavourably with Briti.?li 
Ciffieei-5. These sent from British India were 
i-ommanded by British officers; but when these 
were killffl or disabled, the Indian officers took 
commancl. and did so with complete success. 

Professor Edward E. Ross of the University 
of H'isconsia. who is a-a eminent sociologist, 
said in an address delivered in New T'ork in 
1926 on his retiuii from an extended visit to 
India ; 

'■ I tvas greatly impressed -with the physical beauty 
of ;lie pe-i?le of India, and sill! more with their 
iptellecluc! 'oWlily. Being myself a university pp> 
f'T.-for, I was particularly interested in the students 
ikere. "f vlion I met a large nuraber. The students 
of India struck me as much more studious and much 
mere serious in their attitude towards life than the 
sUi'Icats of America. Tliey seemed conscious of the 
pr;.-.i pert they were destined to plav in life. T met 
with universal lesiiitinny in the intellectual keenn.tss 
of the stiid..nl-. Once I asked an American 
missionary. ‘ What do you think ol the intellectual 
oapacilv of the Indian people as a whole?’ He 
a.nstt’crkJ : ‘Tliere is no question that it is equal 
to that of the .American people.’ I think it is even 
g.-Atcr.” 

The late Mr. W. W. Pearson. _ M.A. 
(Crntcb). who spent lonz years in India and 
knew the people intimately, says in his book. 
" Ffir India,” published in 1927 : 

“ How can it be argued that Indians lack ability 
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to rule ihcmseKos wlu'ii we fiiul ihe aetiial Brilisli 
government in Imiia to-day full of Indian? of all 
ranks, to such an extent tlial if M-:n"rrow tin- Bviti-li 
rulers of tlie land slioiiid kave India the maciiiner?' 
of administratii-.n v.'uiilil efmlimie v.illi very htlli' 
change of oulv.ard forra. 'i'lic cliiel lUfFerence v 'iiM 

bo, that llip liuling Pot.-er ivoii!;! have 

it for ks primary ofijcct to benefil Indie ' 

_Hr. H. M. Hynflinnn, the <ti!-ting:iiislie(l 
British publicist, writes in " Truths India,” 
Series 1, pp. 8, 9 iNew York. 1923) : 

‘‘Many Imndreih of year.? hefnrv the cnining of 
the English, the nations of I-iilia had liotn a colWiitm 
of wealthy and hJylily civili.'ed pci-plp, possessed of 
a great language, with an c.!al>oraic coi.Ic of laws 
anti social regulations, witii exquisite urlislic taste in 
areliilecluie and decoration, producing beaulifii! 
manufactures of all kinds, and cndov.ed witli reiigiotis 
ideas and philu.sophic and sL-ienliftc conceptions which 
have greatly inJluciiced the development ol the mo.-i 
progressive races of the ^'est. One "{ il;c ncihlesl 
individual moralists who ever Jived. Sakya Miiiii 
(Buddha! was a Hindu: the Code nf Maiiu. dating 
from before lire Christian era. is still as es.‘enlial a 
study for the jurist as tlic institutes uf Justinian. 

: . . . And there are in India, in this laler_ age, 
worthy descendants of the great authors of the Vedas, 
of the hfal'.abharata and' ih.c Ratnayana. of tlie 
architect.? of the Taj .Mahal and uf such soldiers and 
statesmen as Baber, ilyder .Ali and Runjeet Singh. 
And yot, nine-tenths of wliat h.as been WTillen by 
the British about India i« so expressed that we are 
made to believe the shameful falsehood that stable 
and civilized government in Hiodurtan began only 
with the rule of the British.” 

The BUhop of Calcutta preached a sennon, 
reported in The Indian Messenger of April 17. 
1921, in which he said ; 

“Indians have achieved the highest distinction in 
the varied spheres of human atiivity and by _ their 
success have refuted the charge of racial inferiorltj. 
Certain of those qualities which we (British! are 
apt to think rank highly may be less in evidence 
among them than among ourselves: but that is 
merely to say that they are different from oiirselyes; 
but difierence may e.xUt alongside of perfect equality. ’ 

Mr. J. A. Spender, editor for years of the 
TT^esfmi'njitcr Gazette, writes in his book, "The 
Changing East/’ p. 23 : 

“There is no Eastern country which has so many 
talented men in so many walks of life as India. 

Then after naming Rabindranath Tagore, 
Six J. C. Bose, the late Major B. D. Basu, &c., 
and observing that they “would be liiglily dis- 
tinguished in any European country,” he says : 

"AH of these should be respected and appreciated 
by us Englishmen and Europeans, as working on a 
plane of absolute equality with ourselves.” 

Air. Spender came to India in 1911 to 
attend the Delhi Dui-bar. On his return he 
MTote in hi.5 paper IJanuarj* 29, 1912j ; 

“ India may Impress one as poor, or squalid, as 
meJiasval. but never for a moment can It strike him 
as a crude, a barbarous country. Evidences meet 


him evcrvwherc of art, originality, and rcfiiienieni. 
He will see more beautiful faces in a morning’s walk 
in an Indian bazaar than in any European city, and 
he will be charmed by the grace, and courtesy of 
the caiJimon bilk. I; may surprise ^glishineu to hear 
it. but many Indians seriously express the opinion 
that the Indian is mentally the superior of the white 
man.” 

At the St. Andrews tlinnei' in Calcutta, 1901, 
Sir Thotnas Raleigh, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Ctilciuta University, said : 

'• Masterpieces of liioiiglit and language were pro- 
duced in tills eoiinlry at a lime when our ancestors 
a-. Englidirr.co were lilt!'.' heller than savages; ami 
I hough tile agi' of inaslcrpicce= may have gone by, 
niiiw.' of ns wiio c'lmc into contact witli educated 
natives of fndi.i lo-Jay can rloubl that llieir inlellecUial 
power is worlliy of their anccstrj’.” 

General Simits said in the course of a 
speech delivered in Johanne!=burg, Augui^t 26, 
1919 : 

"I do not look down ou Indians; I look up lo 
iliciii. 'J'wo with wliom I have come into particularly 
close contact of late. Lord Sinlia and the Maharaja 
cil Bikaner. I ivgaril as among the ablest n:en I have 
ever known. Tiiere have been Indians who have 
Itccn among the greatest men in the history of the 
world. Thera liave iiscn Indians who have been 
among the greatest leaders of the human race, whose 
shoes I am unvrorihy to untie. Ncr is there any one 
else here to-night worthy to do that.” 

He was asked, if commissions in the army 
were given to Indians, whether he would like to 
serve under them. He replied immediately : 

“■Wny not? I would be glad to serve under an 
able Indian.” 

Alfred Webb, president of the tenth Indian 
National Congress, writes in “ The People of 
India,” page 51 : 

” la Madras, in 1894. I con>-“r:ed with a sewing 
machine aginl, who had travelled and done business 
over tits globe. Hi? principal trade now was with 
Indian tailors, and seamsters— sellmg machines to be 
paid for by monthly instalments. I asked the pro- 
portion of bad debts in such business. He said he 
had found them as high as ten per cent, in England. 
‘How high in India?’ ‘But one per cent., and such 
chiefly with Europeans. Pructically we have no debts 
with Indian natives. If it comes that they cannot 
pay instalments, they will give back the machines.’ 

■■ In open crowded bazaars or market-places, on 
ruilv;ay platforms in India are money-changers. They 
sit at tables upon which are heaps of coins of various 
denomination.?. Could money be thus exposed at 
similar gatherings in Europe.” 

Sir I^epel GrifBu, who had spent his whole 
official life in India and had held high office, 
said as president of a meeting of the East India 
Association held in London in December, 1901 ; 

■■ The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
liich ethical value: and when I look back upon my 
life in India and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among all classes of the communiiy, 
when I remember those honorable, industrious. 
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orderly, Jaw-ai)iding, sober, manly snen, I look over 
England and wonder whether there is anything in 
Cliristianily which can give a higher ethical creed 
than that which is now professed by the large majority 
of the people of India. I do not see it in London 
society. 1 do not see it in the slums of the East 
End. I do not see it on the London Stock Ex- 
change. I think that the morality of India will 
compare very favourably with the morality of any 
country in Western Europe.” 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson said in the 
course of a speech made in 1913 when he was 
retiring from tlie office of Finance Member of 
the Government of India : 

" I wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom I 
know best. The Indian officials, high and low, of 
my department through the years of my connection 
with them have proved themselves to he uaspeiing 
of service and absolutely ttustworiby. When need 
arose, they have done ungrudgingly a double or 
triple amount of work. When their advice was 
sought, they have given it to me fully and frankly. 
As for their trustworthiness, let me give an instance. 
Three years ago when it fell to my lot to impose 
new taxes, it was imperative tltat their nature should 
remain secret until they were officially announced. 
Everybody in the department had to be entrusted 
with this secret. Any one of these, from liigh 
officials to low paid compositors in the Government 
Press, would have become a millionaire by using 
that secret improperly. But even under such tre- 
mendous temptation not one betrayed his trust. So 
well was the secret kept that a ship laden with silver 
in Bombay delayed unnecessarily its unloading for 
three days and was consequently caught by the new 
tax.” 

Colonel Sleeman, who was instrumental in 
putting down thuggee in India and knew all 
sorts and conditions of men here, paiiicularly the 
worst, said : 

“ I have bad before me hundreds of cases in which, 
a man's property, liberty or life has depended upon 
his telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it. 
(Quoted in R. C. Butt’s “ Civilkation in Ancient 
India,” vol. ii, p. 159). 

Sir Michael Sadler, president of the 
Calcutta University Commission and Vice- 
Chancellor, Leeds University, said in a lecture 
delivered in Leeds in 1919 : 

“ One cannot walk through the streets of any centre 
of population in India without meeting face after face 
which is eloiment of thouglit, of fine feeling, and of 
insight into me profounder things of life. In a ven’ 
true sense the people of India are nearer to tl)e 
spiritual heart of tnings than we in England are. 
As for brain power, there is that in India which is 
comparable with the best in our country.” 

Earl Winterton, sometime uncler-secretiuy 
of state for India, said in a speech in the British 
Parliament on July 8, 1927 : 

“Owing to a long tenure of my present office, I 
have become personally acquainted with a larger 
proportion of the Indians of all parties who are in 
public life, than any of roy predecessoTS, and I do 
not hesitate to say that in ciiltore and in education 


the lending men among llieni are not behind the 
puhiic men of any country.” 

Sir Basil Blackett, when introducing the 
Indian Budget on l\iarch 1, 1926, as Finance 
Member, said : 

“ India long ago revolutionized mathematics, and 
provided the West with the key to the most far- 
roaching of all the mechanical instruments on which 
its control of nature has been built, when it presented 
to Europe through the medium of Arabia the device 
of the qpher (and the decimal notation) upon which 
■ all modern systems of numeration depend. Even so, 
India to-day or to-morrow, v.ill, I am confident, re- 
volutionize Western doctrines of progress by demon- 
strating the insufficiency and lack of finality of much 
of the West’s present system of human values.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol says in his “ India ” 
(published 1926), page 6 : 

“At all limes in her history India has produced 
some of the finest and most subtle intellects of 
which the human race is capable; and great men 
of action as weU as profound thinkers.” 

Mr. A. O. Hume said the folloTvdng before 
the Public Service Commission of 1886 : 

“ The fact is— and this is what I, who claim to 
have had belter opportunities for forming a correct 
opinion than most men now living, desire to urge — 
there is no such radical diffierence between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 

suppose If both races be judged impartially, 

and all pros and cons Ite fairly set down on both 
sides, there is very little ground for giving the 
preference to cither. If you compare the highest and 
best of our Indians with the ordinary run of the 
rabble in England, these latter seem little better 
than monkeys besides grand men. If you compare 
the picked Englislimen we often get in India, trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labours, and 
sobered and strengthened by weighty responsibility, 
with the rabble of India, the former shine out like 
gods among common mortals. But if you fairly 
compare the best of both, those in each class would 
exhibit excellencies and defects less noticeable in the 
other, and neither can, as a whole, be justly said 

to be better or worse than the other The 

whole misconception regarding the people of India 
arises from the habit which Englishmen in India 
have acquired of regarding only the blackest side 
of the Indian and the brightest side of the En^ish 
character, and from their theories as to the capacities 
ci( tlie two races being based on a consideration of the 
worst specimens of the one and the best specimens 
of the other.” (Proceedings of the Piiliiic Service 
Commission, 1886, vol. vi, section iii, suit-section 6). 

ProfeKor J. R. Seeley writes in “ The 
Expansion of England ” : 

“We are not cleverer than the Hindu: our minds 
are not richer or larger than his.” 

Speaking of the most, accomplished and 
irigl'.ly trained Indian officials in India Lord 
Morley gave it as his opinion, in an article in 
the Nineteenth Century and Alter, that they 
were “ as good, in every way as the best of the 
men in i\Tiitehall.” 
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TIieJEavl of Solboine, -n-hcn Lord Cbancellor 
of Britain, l.xirc the following te^ciniony to the 
worrli of liidinn judges from lus place in the 
British Parliaineut : 

'■ ?>iy lr>rjF, lor sO'.r.c veers I p:'ac£i5cd in Indian 
cases bL-fore tbo jinliciel CjiSuiiLlc-e oi liic Privy 
Coiincii, and linrinj! ihose years ibev'; v.etc f.vv ca^es 
of any imisorial ii'.ipfiiiancf’ in avkidi I was not 
concarnfi.'l. i bail consldcraislo op]K-vuinii!cs ol ob- 
sertinj ibo niaRn-r in wbieh. ia civil ciises, Icc 
nalivv ]iii'ij.os I'.iil ibvir diuy. and I liave 210 hi;f|ialin!i 
in fisyiny — and 1 knuw illi^ was ai«c iiiv opbiion nf 
iht juj/s.s diii'iitg ibat lime — ihal iiie j's’Clginti.l* ol l!ie 
naiivi- jiidffrs ijuiv inusi iav'iiivalile comparison, as a 
general rule, wilh ilia English jadccs. I slimini be 
sorry io say an.viliiiig in disparagement of English 
judges- wbey. as a clas:. ar.i niosl aiisiou; careiully 
!o discharge their duly: bin I repeat that I bare no 
iicsilaiioi: in saying that in every instanc:, in vespecl 
of ir eerilv. of learning, of kitoivledac. of the snund- 
uc-ss ami sutisiactnry chaiacter of the _ judsmenls 
arrived at, the native jiidg.ncntf v/ere quite as good 
as ihcise of Engiisli judges. '* (Quoted in Sir Henry 
Coition's “ Ktw India, ■' p. 140). 

The following testimony of Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, I.C.S.; appeared in tiie London Weekly 
India on November 10, 1902 : 

“ As regards the possible qualities which have 
delayed the admission of Indians to a larger share 
in the management of their national affairs, it cannot 
|je said that there is any evidence of moral or in- 
tellectual unfitness. When posts of great respoii- 
sibillly, requiring qualities of no mean order, have 
lieen filled by Indians, whether in British or Native 
States, they have evinced high capacity as well as 
trustworthiness.'’ 

Mr. Ben Spoor, speaking in the British 
House of Commons during the India Debate in 
1922, stated : 

“At the present moment over 20,000 political 
prisoners are in jail in India. They include men 
of high character, men whose character has never 
lieen questioned. Tliey include men of piofound 
culture— of a culture, I submit, proliably greatly in 
excess of that of the average hlember of this House 
of Commons.” 

The following is from Sir Henry Cotton’s 
“Neic India ” (pp. 141-142), which was vtTitten 
many yeai'S ago : 

“ The natives of India are assumed to be unlit to 
have charge of districts; it is convenient to assume 
that all Englishmen are tool and wise in danger, 
while no natives arc so, and tl’.at consequently only 
Englishmen, end no Indians, are eotnpelent to )je 
trusted with independent charges, By a process of 
the gressest self-adulation, wc persuade ourselves to 
believe that natives are only useful as ministerial 


serv-nls, hut that th.; work of a diftrict. if it is to 
b' iinu ' at aii. denuiuiis ihe r-upcvviiicn of an Enghsli 
oiiivv. The Lv.tiiu bowf.-.cr. U dial ilio Indians, us 
ol ih -.- must be. «ve tb t hachbon? of our 

a‘i,',::> l uiior.' T!;c bmdu.i c.r.d heal of I ha -lay are 
ui.TCi’,- bo.-v-e by ludiati si.;--ordiHul‘'s, cod in the event 
las oecac-lonally i-iu-i L.- the ca;:.V <u an inmirapclent 
Eiiropeoo b iri-v in ebarge of « -lisiivcl, Lite wliole 
of ;!ij work is done by his Indian depiuies and 
clttiva. ’ 

Mr Keb- Hai'die wrote in the London 
T.nbciir Lrrifkr for M.qy. 1909, after returning 
frojn an cKtcndocJ tour in India : 

"It cannot ho all'-ge-l ihol the Indian people are 
itnfil lor si-U-sottinio.'-iit. Tlin many Native States 
which are rniin" tliemselvcs is a proof to the 
ctiniiarv wliich cannot be gainsaid. A grcal crhicmed 
clur? exists in India whidi manages universities ami 
liicher grade schools, supplies _ the coiin;ry with 
lawyers, professors, newspaper editors, and the heads 
of great business conconis. Wherever these men 
have an opportunity they prove that, whether as 
ad.flinistrators or as legislators, they have capacity 
of a very liigh orilee.” 

Airs. Annie Besant writes in her book, 
“ India A Nation ” : 

“You ask. is Imlia fit for freedom and self-govern- 
ment? I answer, Y'es, and they are her right. . . . 
India has a ri^it to be free and self-governing. She 
is fit to he.” 

Dr, V. H. Rutherford, long a member of 
the British Parliament and a Labo'ur leader, 
writes in his book, “ Alodsrn India : Its prob- 
lems and their solution ” (pp. 82-84} , that after 
attending (iebates in 1926 in the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the provincial legielath’e 
councils and listening to the speeches of the 
English find the Indian members, he “ found a 
definite inferiority among the Englishmen as 
compared with the Indians.” He writes ; 

“ .\Ith 0 u 2 h I have a natural bias in favour of my 
own coujitrymen, truth compel? me to state tliat in 
lhe'3 legislative bodies the Indians iar surpass their 
Ensb'sli rivsis in brilliancy, wit, logic, knowledge, 
hrcsulli of vislor. and idea's of siatesiusnsiiip.” 

“■W'liat station in life would tliese (English) men 
have occupied if tli:y had remained at home in 
England init^ad of coming to India? No more than 
one or two per cent, would have risen higher than a 
lirsl-ciass clei'k in a govcinravnl office. As a matter 
of fact, India is governed by firsi-clasr. clerks from 
Engl.and, wiih a few lordbngs tlirown in as 

governors One triilu stands out like a 

^acon-iigbt, namely, that Iiidi/n:s (rre infir.^'-dy better 
lilted to soviTii Inrlia than nre their Enc-idi over 
Ivrih. Ill sheer Intellectual ahililv and parliamentary 
capacity Indians oiiisliinc their British adversaries.” 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANNUAL CALCUTTA ART EXHIBITIONS, 

1935-36 

By PULINBIHARI SEN 


It has been a commonplace to mark down the 
artists belonging to what has come to be .known 
as the Bengal School of Painting as mere 
‘ romantic revivalists they have, we are told, 
allowed tliemselves to be cut off from the main 
stream from where should come the chief inspira- 
tion of all creative work: Life, life around ua, 
our daily work and toils, sorrows and joys of 
our every-day life. They have, in their en- 
thusiasm for ‘ reviving ’ Indian Art, sought 
beauty only in the myths of the past, totally 
forgetful of the present; the result is that their 
work entirely lacks vitality, reality and strength. 

Now, these charges hold good only of a few 
of our artists, some of them self-styled as such. 
It is indeed_ true that for some time they sought 
inspiration in mythology, but it was only natmal 
for them to go back to ooi' heritage in search 
of a fresh starting point. It will be a mistake, 
however, to conclude that all of them have 
stood still, finding delight in romance and my- 
thology alone, without trying to break new 
paths. 

The last Annual Exhibition at tlie Govern- 
ment School of Ai-t, Calcutta (December 16— 
21), gave enough evidence of the truth of our 
contention. Inspite of the many defects and 
drawbacks which one may naturally look for 
in students’ work, one thing was obvious; the 
teachem and the students of the school, whether 
they possess great gifts or not, are no mere 
romantic revivalists, out ‘to reproduce paint- 
ings from paintings in the set, stencilized 
fashion.’ ‘ too superior to know the daily life 
and surroundings of the people, ’ ‘ indifferent to 
the local environment.’ Indeed, the school 
seems to have freed itself from inglorious copy- 
work, cheap “ studies ” and stiil-Iife drawings 
with which it seemed to have satisfied itself for 
some time in the past, and has entered into a 
period of real creative work. It is refreshing 
to find the students eager to explore the possibi- 
lities of new mediums and art-crafts, eastern 
and western, not confined to any scliecluled set 
of subjecte to draw upon and receiving inspira- 
tion from natine and life around them, the com- 
mon and the drab not excepted. 

The most interesting exhibits in this exhi- 
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bition were tlie prints executed in different 
grajihic mediums. The Graphic Arts are a 
recent introduction in Bengal from the West, 
iDut quite a numljer of our artists seem to be 
kcniy interested in experimenting with them 
and to have attained a fair degree of success. 
Of the chromolithographic prints, Susil Sen’s 
‘ Passenger” w.as easily the best, executed with 
considerable feeling and imagination combined 
with able craftsmanship. Second only to this 
was Indu Rakhsit's ” The Carpenter at his 
Work ” a common scene invested with beauty 
through the artist’s skill. His painting “ A 
Street Scene ” may here be mentioned; it looked 
rather exaggerated and eccentnc; nevertheless, 
the scene was very effectively portrayed. Of 
the monochrome lithographs, Basudev Roy’s 
■’A Village IMusician ” and Purnendu Bose’s 
“ The Mendicant ” desen-ed and attracted 
attention. 

Among the wood-cuts, the prints done by 
Basudev Roy were the best, showing him to be 
a ke< 2 n artist-craftsman, sure of his tools and 
jmssessing a good sense of proportion. Tarak 
Bose’s wood-and lino-cuts also deserved notice, 
but he spoiled some of them by introducing 
unnecessaiy details and clumsy lines. In his 
“ Interior of a Film-studio,” however, he showed 
a great deal of cleverness and was successful in 
creating mi atmosphere of mystery. 

The specimens of work of the students of 
the ' Indian Painting Class ’ next deserved atten- 
tion. These students have not, indeed, ceased 
to receive inspiration from Indian Mythology 
(nor need they do so) ; but their chief source 
seemed to be the little daily incidents of the 
Bengali Home-life and common scenes from 
Bengal villages and cities. Satyaranjan 
Mazimida r of this class, in his picture “ A Third- 
class Booking Office,” portrayed his subject 
faithfully and with much sympathy. Maniklal 
Banerjee’a ” The Village Ghat ” was a delightful 
picture. 

The school appeared to have made much 
progress in artistic commercial drawings and 
designs. 

The Indian Fine Arts Academy, which was 
started by Atul Bose and others with the avowed 
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Plucking lilies — Rumen clranath Chakvavarli 
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riot of a film-6Wdio (Wood-engraving) — Tatab Bose 


A viUage ghat — Msniklal Banerjee 
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An OW Lady— Abani Sen 


illage musician (Lithograph) — Basudev Roy 


Dance (Fresco) — Indu Rakhsit 


A tiiird-Oass booking o£Bce— Satyaranjan Mazumdar 
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The Last of tlie Paluas of Kalighat (Woc)tl-engraving) 
— Ramendranatb Chakravarti 


Pilgrim (Linoleum Cut) — Manindrabhushan Gupta Toilet (Coloured Woodcut) — Rarnendranath Chakravarti 
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.■.bow. Zebunni-a — Kalipaila Cho'al. The Bride — NKeiliia Clii'-e. The C.ililen Tikdirr — Nanilalal Bose 
U’lniv. liiil- --Tarak I'n-e. In llie ••iiad'ke id Paamki — L. .M. .Sen 


The wj)-side well iwnod-engravins' — RamcnJranalli Cliakravarti 
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puipose of bi'ingic" togetliei' tlie artisis beloug- 
icg to clifi'erent ecluHjlr uiiii pui'?iiing dili'tavul 
styles, held ics Thii'd AiiniiiU Exhibition 
iDeccuilH-r 21 — Jssmioi-y oi in the Indian 
Aiuscum Gallci'y. 

The Exhibitinji aiitboriiiea selceted .luiiiini 
Roy's " Mother and Ciiild ” as the best, puimiug 
in the exhibition; this, however, was no new 
effort but a copy, more or Jess, of one of his 
earlier mid well-known pictures. This anist, 
with all his easy proticieiiey in eastern and 
western uieihods. iius given tijein up all and 
now finds inspiration in the iiidigeiuitts Bengali 
stylo of i>aiiuing followed by the patuit-f. He 
cxliibitcd here a niimhev of his paintings done in 
lliat style, and witlmnt going into the question 
of tile scope and limitations of that style, one 
easily appreciated two of them, ” Mother ” and 
■■ Retivcuon.” His " .la.sliotla " naturally .sug- 
gested a eoniparison with Nandalal Bose’s 
■■ Birth of Chaitanya," to the former's dis- 
ad-raniage. 

Uf the otlier pictures exhibited liere, it is 
possible to notice here only a few. Raiiigopal 
Vijayburgiya, earnest and careful as he is, 
seenied to rciietit himself and to have developed 
certain maunerisin.s which made it difficult to 
distinguish his pictures one from another. 
Miinindrablmsiian Gupta's water-coloiu' sketches, 
done ill bold strokes, were fresh and lively. His 
careful drawings were, liowever, not so happy. 

L. M. Sen exhibited a number of remark- 
able oil-paintings, mostly done from scenes of 
Burmese life, in some oi' which he showed the 
jilay of light with great effect and cleverness. 
Atul Bose submitted a few portraits and two 
pleasing landscapes. Abani Sen showed some 
skill in his crayon sketches. 

In the sculpture and modelling section, 
psrticuhu' mention should be made of Sudliir- 


ranjiin Kliastgir'.s exiiibits which showed much 
sii'englli and origiiiaiity, the two essential 
ipuilirie.s nf goml art, tliuiigli, judged by academic 
tests, luinor errm's could be traced out in them. 
>iiiiic Mf the exhibits in this section were wortli- 
h.^,, — |)scml(i-<irienlid they might be called. 
Some, again, were what miglit be called 
•• plnilugrapliic," ami dull. 

Tile two most iiotablo absentees this year 
in till.' Fxliibiiion of tlie Incliun Society of 
tificncal .\ri were Abanindrauath and 
thigancnilrauatli. Namlalal Bose submitted 
only one pietiue. " The Golden Pitcher,” an 
■ •utsiaiiding exaiiitile of high craftsmanship. 

Tiie teai-licrs and stinlcnts of the Lucknow 
Art .'tciiuol exhibited here a large number of 
picture.i. mainly di.stinguished for fine work- 
maiisliip and gay colours. Of the Lucknow 
exhibits. B. X. .lijja's hill-life pictures attracted 
greatest intention; beautiful pictures in them- 
.seh'cs. they looked rather cramped and were 
not faithful to tlie spiiit of life in the hills. 

Tiie Kaiabiiavana of Santiniketan was re- 
presented by Binodehihari Mukiierjee, Ram- 
kinkar Baij, Jamuna Bose, Nivedita Ghose, 
Bisvarup Bose and others. One liked to see 
mure of Binodebihari Mukherjee’s powerful 
efforts. Bisvarup Bose submitted among otlier 
tilings a coloui'ed wood-cut reproduction of 
Abanindranath Tagore’s " Tear-drop,” which 
showed his masteiy over this art-craft. 

RaiiienJrauuth Cliakravarti submitted a 
number of pleasant lioat-studies in drypoint 
and eolourcfi wood-cut, wiiich sliowed his easy 
haiulling of divergent mediums. 

Other notable exliiiiits here were by 
Bratindranacli Tagore. Inrlubhusan Gupta, 
Kidipada Ghosal. Sudliansu Roy, Nirode 
Mazumilar and Tarak Bose. 



Uiak-, I Wuii:;-engraviny)--l{aineDdraralh Cliukravarli 



INDIA AND AUSTRIA 

Bv KEREN KOMilERZIALRAT OTTO FALTIS 
Managing Vice-President, Indian Central-European Society. 


There has always been a great deal of interest 
in this country (Austria) about India. 1 
remember that when we were at school one of 
the things we learnt was that India was the 
cradle of humanity (Wiege der Mensehheit). 
This interest has until recently been centred 
in the old culture of India. Only after the 
Great ITar have the Austrian people come into 
direct contact with the living modern India. 
The visits to Europe, and especially to Vienna, 
of such prominent Indian personalities as the 
poet Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and the scientist 
Sir J. C. Bose have been greatly iielpful in 
musing Austrian interest in modem India. 
During the last decade ilahatma Gandhi and 
his movement have done much to stimulate 
popular interest in India’s political aspirations. 

Against this background W'e have had during 
the last few years visits from two prominent 
Indians associated with the public life of modern 
India. Unlike other Indian ^dsitors who have 
lusiied through Austria on their way to the 
south or to the west, they spent a lot of time 
in establishing personal contact witli Austrians 
in different walks of life. The result of their 
personal endeavour has been that today several 
prominent Austrians can claim intimacy \vith 
some prominent representatives of the India of 
today. I am referring to the late Mr. 
Vithalbhai J. Patel and Mr. Subhas C. Bose. 

Towards the end of 1933 some of us felt 
tliat it would be desirable to make an organized 
attempt to bring India into closer contact with 
Austria and the other Danubian countries. As 
a matter of fact, somewhat earlier a Society 
had been started for this purpose, but owing 
to reasons into w’hich I need not enter, it was 
not handled properly on the Indian side, and it 
thereby forfeited the confidence of the Indians 
in Vienna. It was the desire of the Indian 
colony in Vienna to make a further and better 
attempt to establish closer relations between 
India and Austria. The Indian students in 
Vienna have had for some years an organiza- 
tion of their owm called the Hindusthan 
Academical Association and it has been their 
experience that sympathy and support on the 
Austrian side has never been laefeng. As it 
was not possible for a body of students to 
attempt the larger work of establishing con- 
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tact between India and Austria, the only course 
loft open to us was to start a new Society for 
the puipose. In 1933 I had long talks with 
Mr. Subhas C. Bose, followed by an interchange 
of correspondence, on the question of starting 
a Society. Ultimately we came to an agree- 
ment to have tlie Society duly registered under 
the law of the land. There were to be two 
branches of the Society — cultural and com- 
mercial — for developing cultural and commercial 
relations between our two countries. 



Ilerni Kommeraialrat Otto Faltis 
(At' present the Indian Central European Society 
is being run mainly with his financial support.] 


It naturally took some time to do the 
spade-work and to enlist support on the 
Austrian side. By April, 1934, the arrange- 
ments were completed and in the first week of 
May, 1934, the Society was foniially inaugur- 
ated at a meeting held in the premises of the 
Vienna Chamber of Commerce. The meeting 
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)vas pvesidcfl over by the former Federal :Min- 
istcr. Dr. Karl Pcr^ta aiifl wa# from tlie begin- 
ning assured of influential support. 

The announcement regarding the forma- 
tion of the .Society — called the Indian Ccntral- 
Luropcan Society — in the Indian Press brought 
a large number of enquiries from India, from 
those tvbo wanted to sell a.« well as from those 
who wanted to buy, Fi>r a year we kept our- 
stdves busy in following up tlie-se enquiries and 
thereby bringing into touch businessmen in 
Austria with btisinc.<smeii in India. i>imu!t!mc- 
ously we got into touch witli the Indian 
C hamber.s of Commerce and otlicr public bodies 
representing tiie eeonomic and commercial life 
ot India. Our work was considerably furthered 
through tile visits of nianv prominent Indians 
to Vienna during tlie summer of 1934 and 1935 

On tlie 6tli June, 1935. tlie Indian Central- 
Eiirnpean Society arranged an cnquetc (con- 
ference i at wliicii several jiroininent .•Austrians 
read papers on tlie different aspects of Indo- 
Austrian relations. Tiic Conference wa-s pre- 
sided over by the former Federal Minister 
Edward Heinl who made constructive sugges- 
tions on the improvement of Indo-Austrian 
trade relations. The following is an extract 
from his speech: — 

“. ... If we want to sell more to India we have 
to buy more from her. This possibility is given if 
we change our purebasing markets from those raw 
material supplying eoiinlries with whicli we have no 
favourable trade balance, in favour of India. 

Looking at the trade figures of the countries 
framed in this Society, we may optimistically remark 
that an increase of these figures can be attained 
if we study carefully the markets in India, and if 
our industry endeavours to compete in every item 
with other nations. 

'•We see for instance that India is buying, on an 
increasing scale, machinery of every kind of lier 
induiitrial development. In this regard, Austria end 
the Daniibian countries ore capable of supplying 
eveiy surt of productive goods. . . . . ” 

He (ex-Minister Heinl) was fullowed by 
Mr. Bose who assured sympathy and support 
on the Indian side and remarked as follows: — 

. Today once again India wants to resume 
intimale contact with tlio outside world. She desires 
liirec'l intercourse, both culliira! and commercial. 

iih this twofold object of devidoping cultural and 
commercial relations between India and Central 
Europe, this Sociely has been founded. 

"Austria lurlay may be a small country, but liiis 
small country is one of the pulses of Europe. Is 
it therefore nol natural ihat we should em&asour 
to develop chiser contact between .Austria and India'? 
Tlirrefipre wc chose also \ ienna, ihe metropolis of 
Austria, and one of the mo^l prominent international 
cities in the liearl of Central Europe. In the domain 
of an and culture, Vienna has much to offer. In 
the matter of commercial intercourse, she has not 


only a striking position but also wonderful oppor- 
tunities " 

One of the other sijeakere was Hofrat Prof. 
Dr._ Karl Beth who spoke on the question — 
•' What can India offer Central Europe cul- 
turally?" During his speech he said, 

“Some 125 years ago when the German mind got 
aciiuainied with the large treasures of Indian culture, 
slic wa« deeply impressed and turned to it eagerly. 
•An oddly vibrating rhythm reached the ear of tlie 
Middle European, originating from the great Indian 
works of art and iiu.-tajiliysics. Never, indeed, is 
anoilifr nation's rhythm identical with one’s own, 
bill this was similar and compb-meniary and there- 
fore engaging and inleresling. The Indian mental 
altitude is prospi. Clive and this is an iiiiporlanl 
clemeiu in the proepeclivc potency of a nation. Our 
nun methods of thinking are highly retrospective. 
The practical Indian psychology has an optimistic 
charactiT. India bus an unparalleled concentration 
of miiiil and spirit and therefore India has much to 
tell u=." 

Professor Beth was followed by Prof. Dr. 
Huns Eihl who spoke on the question — " \\'hat 
can Central Europe offer India culturally? " 
In the course of an interesting speech he said ; 

"The far Asiatic work! steps into the phase of 
the machinery epoch and with it into the way oi 
mechanistic thinking. That comes to Asia as some- 
thing strange and presumptively will cause more 
destruction than it did in Europe. The Occidental 
•Spirit is attempting now to bridge the onesidedness 
of the Atomism and Mechanism of the technical 
epoch by Synthesis and we can already get sight 
of a new world-view. In physics, biology, sociology, 
psychology, historical philosophy we can notice a 
breaking through of a new spirit, starting in Central 
Europe. We believe that this will he the re-birth of 
Occidental culture and it may be a help to Oriental 
culture as well,” 

The above Conferciicc tvas a great suceei=s 
and it bclpol to rouse furtbei' interest in the 
work nf tiic Indian Central-European Society. 

The .Annual General Meeting of the Indian 
Ccntral-Europetin Society was held on the ‘JOtli 
December, 1935. in the Vienna Chamber of 
Coiijinei'ce buildings with ex-Fcderal ilinister 
Pesta in tlie Chair. Prominent among those 
who iittc-nilcd were: 

Hofrat Karl Angerinayer 

Hofr. Prof. Dr. Karl Beth iProf. of comparative 
religion and pliilusophyi 

Reclitsanwalliii Dr. Marianne Beth 
Mr. Siihhas C. Bose 
Prof. Dr. Geiger ( Prof, of San.^krii I 
Prof. Dr. Riiliert Frcili, v. Heine-Geldem I Prof, 
of Anthropology) 

Ex-Fedcral Minister Paiier 

Altbundesral Kommerzialrat Hans Rotter 

Former .Ambas-ador and Minister Baron v. Seidlei 

Pi*^' I I • -iRepre.senting the Hindusthan 

Mr. .A. S. tlimalakirii V . , - , . 

-Mr. K. N. Gairola J-Vcadem.cal Association. 
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As the Mantigiiig Vice-President, the report 
for tlic year’s work was drily placed before the 
meeting by the writer. It rvas shown that since 
its inception the Society had to deal with a 
large number of enquiries from the Indian as 
well as from the Austrian side, regarding 
agencies and regarding goods for purchase as 
well as for sale. Thus firms in Calcutta in- 
quired for sugar-mill machineiy, printing 
inachinery, laboratory equipments and fittings, 
surgical instruments, heavy and fine chemicals, 
galvanized wire, paper, brushes, electrical equip- 
ments, etc. Firms in Madras enquired for 
rubber-wares, paper, perfumeiy, soda-water 
bottles, etc. Firms in Bombay enquired for 
glassware, chemicals, medicines, etc. Finns in 
Delhi, Caw’npur, Karachi, Meerut, Ellore, Tia- 
nevelly, Lyallpur, Colombo and many other 
])iaces in India and Ceylon made enquiries 
about wireless accessories, leather-ware, horse- 
nail machinery, textile machinery, tool machin- 
ery, etc. Besides these, a large number of 
Indian firms w'anted to be put in touch with 
buyers of Indian raw-products, like cocoanuts, 
cotton, rice, jute, hides, minerals, indigo, spices, 
fibres, Indian balsams, besides several other 
articles like bronze-ware, rackets and hockey- 
sticks, etc. There were also enquiries about 
monetary regulations, customs, freights, stor- 
age, etc. On the whole we feel satisfied that 
we have been able to bring into contact a large 
number of businessmen in India and in Central 
Europe. On the Austrian side, w'e have had 
the co-operation of many important and in- 
fluential personages like Dr. Bourier, Secretary 
of the Association of the Chemical and hletal- 
lurgical Industry in Austria and Dr. Luger, 
Secretary of the Association of tire paper manu- 
facturing Industry in Austria. Besides this, we 
have already the co-operation of Dr. Leopold 
Bermann, the Managing Secretary of the Vienna 
Chamber of Commerce, who is a member of 
the Managing Committee of our Society. 

So far as the future is concerned, we hope 
to open branches in other countries in Central 
Europe. Up till now we have occasionally 
received enquiries from Poland, Hungary, 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia. 

During the current yeai‘ we intend devot- 
ing more attention to the development of cul- 
tural relations between India and Austria. The 


cultural Committee of our Society has already 
been enlarged for the purpose. So far as the 
wor'k in Austria is concerned, wc intend arrang- 
ing a scries of lectures on India from prominent 
Austrians aird Indians. In the work of cultural 
intercourse wc have the sirpport of a large 
number of University Professors and also of 
the Minister of Education. Wc have already 
sent a circular round to a large number of 
Indian Universities and Colleges placing our- 
selves at the seiu'icc pf those who intend coming 
to Austria for further studies or training. 
Among om- latest acquisition is Prof. Koppers, 
head of tlie Institute for Volkerkunde (Aiithro- 
pologj'l who has kindly offered the use of the 
rooms of his Institute for the Headquarters and 
for the meetings of our Cultural Section. This 
Institute is in the Neue Hofburg, the new palace 
of the former Austrian Emperor. 

While we are endeavouring to push forward 
the work of the Indo-Austrian friendship to 
tlie best of our ability within the means at our 
disposal, it is but natural that we should look 
forward to the inaugm'ation of a corresponding 
Society in India. Since a large number of 
Indians have returned home during the last few 
years after a stay in Austria, it should not be 
difficult to found such a Society in India, if only 
someone will take the initiative. We need 
liai-diy add that the presence in Vienna of 
Mr. Subhas C. Bose has been a very great help 
and encouragement to us. His early return to 
India, which is now inevitable, will be a severe 
loss to us. At tire same time w'e are not so 
selfish as to desire to keep him back from his 
countrj’men and his future work. We have no 
doubt that when he is back in India he will be 
able to do much on the IncUan side in fostering 
Indo-Austrian cultm'al and commercial rela- 
tions. Among other things which we would like 
to be done in future is an exchange of Professors 
and of businessmen between our two countries 
so that our cultural and commercial relations 
may be placed on a basis of lasting friendship 
and good-will. 

The bureau of the Indian CentraV-European 
Society is located at Tuchlauben, 7A/19, Vienna 
I. The writer will '.very gladly attend to any 
encjuiries concerning" Indo-Austrian relations — 
cultural and commercial. 



INDIAN W OMANHOOU 



Mf?s. Tarabai Kah'ramrao I'BANKtR of Mr?-. LixtiAMMAi. iCoiigi'cssl \yas clcctcil 
Poona prcsiried over tlic .'I'concl session of ciia tlie inember of the linncvclly District Buaul 
Ail-India Bhavsar Ksliatnya Mahila Cunfcrnu'c for \Aoraen Seat. 

Iicict at Bangaloi-e on the 27th Decciufjci'. 1935. 




Linsanimal 


Mrs. Mary Manickavasaiiim 

^Jr.s. JJahy Maxic'Kavasaoam. VinuHiu- 
ruigar, Raninad, was recently appointed Ma^s- 
trate by the Madras Government. 


Miss Vishiai Jagasia 
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At the All-Iiulia Music Conference, Delhi, 
MiSiS 'VisHiNi Jagasia of Karachi, a girl of 
hardly 14 years of age, -won tlic first prize in the 
open competition for ^rls of 12/16 yeai-s of 
age, and for her excejitional talents in singing 
was awarded fi^■e gold, one silver medal, also 
one silver cup and one casli prize of Rs. 25/-; 
slie also received from tiic Congress Jubilee 
Music Conference at Delhi one gold and one 
silver medal. 

Srimati Ratkumari Amhit Kacr has been 
nominated by the Government of India to be a 
member of the Central Board of Education. 

Mrs. Habiba Rasul, a Bengali lady, has 


been nominated a member of the Municipal 
Board of Sekanflra Rao. Aligarh. 

Dr, hiR'S. IXDU'M.AT1 B. Ad.ABK.VR. 

(Bom. I, D.L.O., M.R.c.,?. (Lonil.l was appointed 
Lecturer in Domestic Science at the ‘Women’s 
College in the Benares Hindu University during 
the nett’ session which commenced in July last. 

Mrs. Iqbaluxnisa Hussain, b.a., dip. ed. 
(Leeds. I, was invited by the University of 
Mysore to deliver Extension Lectures on My 
Experiences in an English University ” in 
English at Bangalore and Mysore and '■ Educa- 
tion of Muslim Women ” in Urdu at Bangalore 
and Channapatna. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE TENTH SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA 
WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

By RENLTLA RkY, b.sc. (London) 


The All-India Women’s Conference has just 
concluded its Tenth Session, which in many 
ways has been one of the most eventful and 
successful. Not only has the Conference for 
the first time in its history met in an Indian 
State, but also in one of the most progressive, 
which being a land of matriarchal sway, women 
have in it an assured status both in social and 
economical life. To meet in Travancore, where 
women are free from legal disabilities, and where 
from time immemorial down to the present day, 
their rightful position in society has been 
accorded to them, was an inspiration to all the 
delegates, who came from north, south, east 
and west of the country to this southern-most 
corner of India to deliberate on problems vital 
to the women’s cause. 

Nature is lavish in her generosity to 
Trivandrum — the capita! of Travancore and it 
was in superb surroundings of majestic beauty 
that the women of India met this year. The 
traditional hospitality of this great state was 
offered to them. The Reception Committee 
provided lavishly for the comfort of their guests 
and also arranged a striking variety of social 
engagements, which were a pleasant relaxation 
from the arduous and ever-increasing work 
which the affairs of the conference demand. 
Tile Maharani’s Garden Party, given in the 
beautiful environments of the Kudiar Palace, 
where tlie colourful saries of her guests mingled 
with the hues of the magnificent flowers, was a 
sight worth remembering. It was followed by 


the performance of the Kathakali play, a sur- 
vival of the art of ancient India, famous 
in the South, and seen for the first time by a 
majority of the Maharani’s guests. The picnic 
arranged at Cape Comorin, about 60 miles away, 
by the Reception Committee was a very enjoy-: 
able occasion. This was on a Sunday, a day 
of rest for tlie Conference, when work was for- 
gotten, restraints thrown off and a happy 
feeling of conivadesliip preA'ailed. It is tho 
social side of the Conference where friendships 
are made and cemented year by year which 
forms a far more Ihring and indissoluble bond 
of unity between India’s women than pious 
wishes or paper theories could e^'er achieve. 
The dignity of bearing, the flashing intelligence 
and the charming and inherent simplicity of the 
women of Travancore won the admiration and 
respect of all those women who came as their 
guests. The Maharani, who so ably and so wisely 
guides her subjects, has not only honoured tlie 
guests to her State in a manner befitting her 
royal house, but also as the elected President of 
the Conference this year, she showed a remark- 
able enthusiasm for its cause, and her practical 
suggestions were a inaiwel to all. 

Every year the opening ceremony of the 
Conference to which men and women are both 
invited is an impressive and stately affair but 
thi.s year, in the atmosphere of an Indian State, 
with all its splendour and the exquisite artistic 
nature of the decoration it was unique in its 
impressiA'eness. The Presidential Address 
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I'cndcrcil a {-Iwiv iinmistakahU- i-tutC'iiiL'nt <ii' the 
tindfi'lyinii uiins of tlic ('onfei'i.-iicc and ihe 
Anmial_ Rcpdi'l jiave a ivconl of acliicvcnu-nt 
\\liivh is steadily growing year by your. For 



Her Higlmer^ Maiiarani Setu Patvati Bayi of Travancore 

tlic fir.st time tliis year special visitors came 
not only from Engluiul but from tire U. S. A., 
Jaixin and China, bringing with them messages 
of .‘■yiupiithy and goodwill from the women of 
ilie.se countries. This is clearly an unmistakable 
.sign of tlie growing desire among women of all 
nationalities to come to a better understanding 
of each other's asjm'ations anti achievements, 
■' Mere men." as one of tlieir representatives this 
year railed tlieniselves, also have their spokes- 
men on tliis fit>t day. As their Annual Report 
has it. Tills i..i no feminist Organization 
aggressively reiterating its right hut that we 
work rather for tlic larger welfare of the eountiy 
as a wliole.” This has been true of the Con- 


ferenr-e from its very beginning. \^'omcn in 
India iiuve to fight ortluidoxy aiiri ignoranee 
ami tiic apalhy born uf ignorance. But, there 
i> in India no bitter anil tlemcaning sex war, 
and from Ibo tbivs of Raja Rainmohun Roy 
|)iuneei' women have bail gallant champions in 
(he eall^t' of their lilK'i'adon and .'O a narrow 
siilfragi>fie iioliry has never been adojiled. For 
iho.'f who dll nut know Indian conditions and 
Lave nu ronccjitions of domestic life in tins 
(•ountry, it must be pointed out that Women's 
Organization.* in India have not the task before 
tlicm to emancipate a set of down-trocklen 
women, njtpressed by inisbands but rather, to 
enlarge the sphere of activity of the Indian 
women, to bring her to a proper realization of 
her duties as a citizen, and to eciuip her to take 
part in public life and embrace activity not 
merely of a domestic but of national importance. 

The word Conference is in some ways a 
misnomer and sometimes leads to a misconeep- 
tion of tlie nature of its work. This is not 
merely an .A.nnual gatliering passing and 
reiterating paper resolutions. The work umler- 
tnken by its Standing Committee, which meets 
for two or three days before and after the 
Conference, gives ample i>roof of this. Apart 
from drawing u)i the resolutions and making 
arrangements for the Annual Sessions the 
Siaiiding Committee has the far more important 
task of reviewing the work and deliberating on 
the jiroblems of its thirty-seven constituencies 
and numerous sub-constituencies throughout the 
country and draws uji the lines of work for the 
coining year. Each constituency has its 
representative on the Standing Committee wlio 
^■oi^es its local problems and difficulties and it 
is as an outcome of all local interests that the 
.\11-India Connnittec arrives at a practical 
basis of work, in consonance with its ideals and 
aspirations. Even the resolutions for discus- 
sion for the Annual Session are drawn up from 
an exhaustive sur\-ey of all tliose passed at the 
different constituent Conferences, so as to 
guarantee their representative character. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
Conference this year is the practical nature of 
it.* resolutions, and the discussions sliow th.at 
little time was wasted over mere bandying about 
of woi'ds, and almost eveiy speaker gave sugges- 
tions of real utility. Eveiy year has shown 
rapid stride.* in jiractical achievement, far 
Ciiiickcr than those wlio started the Conference 
ten years ago could ever have imagined. Last 
year the grave need for niral reconstruction 
work was jiarticularly stressed, and many con- 
-stitiiencies have already started working hard 
in this matter. This year the Conference 
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decided that every constituency situated near 
rural areas slioiild take up at least one ^^]lage 
and do uplift work in all its aspects. In the 
same way, a growing amount of practical work, 
such as the setting up of Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres, Rescue Homes, Harijan 
Schools, Adult Education Centres, Nursery 
Schools, Jndiistrial Classes and a multifarious 
variety of other work is being done, as the 
Annual Reports give evidence. The Conference 
realizes the immense value of propaganda work 
and has been carrying this on unceasingly to 
break down reactionary social customs. It 
realizes tliat only by propaganda work carried 
on unabated that a real change of heart can be 
obtained, a far more powerful weapon than the 
strictest and most stringent laws that can ever 
pass the legislatures. 

Among the resolutions passed 
this year the most controversial 
was the one asking “ for the 
spread of scientific knowledge 
on birth control through the 
medium of clinics and maternity 
centres to those who are in 
need of it.” Some of the most 
enthusiastic speeches were made 
on this resolution, and after 
the discussion was over Ml’S. 

Margaret Sanger of the Inter- 
national Birth Control Centre, 
one of the special adsitors of 
tlie Conference this year, gave 
her own experiences of work. 

The resolution was carried by 
a majority of eighty-five to 
twenty-four votes. Here it 
might be said that the Confer- 
ence does not believe, as some 
have deliberately misunderstood, 
in total birth control. It be- 
lieves in birth-spacing and a 
certain amount of birth restriction wdiere 
conditions of health or poverty make it 
incumbent, and it believes that it is necessaiy 
that scientific knowledge should be given in 
recognized medical establishments, as otherwise 
quack remedies detrimental to health will gain 
ascendency. Tlie Conference essentially believes 
in glorious motherhood and in the child who is 
born to a joyous life, hut not in the unwanted 
child born to live in misery and die in squalor. 

Tlirec new Sub-cominittecs have been 
appointed this year on the educational side in 
regard to the spread of mass literacy, a common 
language for India and the school hygiene and 
medical inspection of children. The Con- 
ference has for the last two years been agitating 


for the ap))ointment of a commission to enciuire 
into the legal disabilities of women and to 
suggest remedies which can be ]>assefl into law. 
In spite of much ju’opaganda and the creation 
of a real demanrl they have not been successful 
in their attempt to prevail on government to 
appoint tlie commission. This year it has 
apjmintrd a special Committee from amongst 
its mombei’s with powers to co-opt lawyers 
and experts to inquire into tlie different legal 
systems and suggest adequate remedies. Branch 
Committees will also be appointed in each local 
area wliere the different interpretations of the 
laws are in I'ogue. The Conference is parti- 
cularly anxious to remove the social and legal 
disabilities of the women, because it believes 
that only thus unhampered by restrictions can 
w’omcn be builders of the '* Home beautiful ” 


and do their duty both as mothers and respon- 
sible citizens. It believes in penalizing 
l-'olygamy and advocates a rational system of 
marriage laws, including divorce when it is 
necessarj'. Tliis does not mean that it counte- 
nances flimsy and temperamental divorces, as 
often seen in the West and oftener in the 
S. A. It is only on grounds such as cruelty, 
desertion, adulterj' and all other reasons which 
were advocated in the Sraritis of ancient India 
before other influences had crept in, and on the 
lines of tlie Dii’orce Act introduced in modem 
times in some places such as Baroda. 

The Conference has continued to stress the 
necessity of amending the Sarda Child iMarriage 
Restraint Act so as to make its enforcement 



Kaudiar Palace. Trivandrum 
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uiorc' effective. Tlic anti-cliikl inaniutsc Sub- 
coiiiinittcc appoinU'fi last year at tlic Karaclii 
Conference is (loins "‘"“i ''■'"I'k. Tlic Cun- 
feronce has also fleeirleil about Ueeiiing a wiuian 
organizer in the Mining Disirieis to help the 
'vonien who are being eliminated from nuder- 
groiind work. An attempt is being made to 
raise enough ftimls for die exppn>ei of tlie 
woman organizer. As regards die franchise 
([iialifications for women in the New Constitu- 
tion the Annual Report and .<uh.'ei|ncnt speeches 
have marie it (|iiite clear tliat the women of 
India are tleejily disai'pciinted that their rlemands 
liuve been ignoreil. although they were nniled 
from tiie very beginning. Even tlioiigli the new 
]iowei's aiven to women aix- so inadeciiinte, they 
have diTcided to ask all women to make the 
fiilkst use of such powers, as it will give women 
an oiiportnnitv tr) liave experience of publii- 
life. Tliey wil'l not rest satisfterl. Imwevci;, until 
essential changes whicli are a matter of principle 
with them are'effected. The wifehood (lualifira- 
tion given to them as wives of property-owners, 
.Mid the nniu.stified division of women's electo- 
rates into eominunities. go against the grain 
of all women. 

Due to the sad lack of funds and the dearth 
(jf workers, all that is jilanncd cannot always be 
achieved. In India paid social service is alinost 
entirely unknown, and all the work that is being 
done in every constituency is the result of 
\-oluntary work. Tlie Conference work is 
growing heavier ycai- by year and it is often at 
considerable iicrsoiial sacrifice, and due to the 
unbounded enthusiasm of its workere that it is 
carried on so successfully. This year an appeal 
has been launched to raise funds for a Central 
Office and a paid Secretary'. To keo]) np con- 
tinuity and to cojie with the increasing amount 
of work tlic need for this is becoming more and 
more urgent. 

Although the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference is working for practical solutions ami is 


licit a merely i-isionary body, it has not lost 
r-iglit of its fundamental ideas. The Conference 
eluim.s to be the living embodiment of tlie spirit 
Ilf India's women. It wislies above all to uphold 
its own independent thought and action and by 
it> very constitution does not enter into party 
l«ilitics nor support any one community. Only 
tliose who have attended a Session of the 
Conference can realize how successful it has 
hten in maintaining this desire. Women 
of ail cnnmnmitios, races, religions and castes, 
women from the Indian States and from 
every province of Briti-sli India, women drawn 
fiijin the aristocracy, professional women, 
middle classes, Harijans, women of every shade 
of ojiinion — nationalists, moderates, ftovem- 
iiifiit officials or menihers of the Congress — 
flio.se wlio take an active part in public life and 
tliose wlio work silently for social or educational 
aifi'ance, one and all contribute their share. 
Their attitude i.s relentlessly and fearlessly 
r.'itionalistic. They believe in a world free of 
irrationalities, of blind prejudices, retrograde 
customs and religious superstitions. '\^'here 
human Ircings meet, differences of opinion arc 
ojily natural, but it is no idle boast that, 
although each section of thought has contributed 
its share, tlie Conference has always been able 
to maintain a united outlook and lias always 
kept its ideals steadfastly before it. The 
representatives of the Conference do not believe 
in blind imitation of things westcra, for they 
are aware ot the pitfalls in which some of the 
cherished hopes of western civilization arc in 
danger of falling today. They believe in 
erjuality of opiiortunity for all, in freeing women 
from all disabilities which hinder them from 
obtaining their just rights, and contributing 
tlicir due .■share in the regeneration of their 
country. .\t the same time they firmly believe 
in retaining all that is real and intrinsic in 
Imiias culture and tradition and in glories of 
her ancient civilization. 
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Histoiical Fantasies 

Writing in The Christian Register, Rayford 
W. Logan institutes an interesting parallelism 
"between Napoleon and Mussolim on the one 
"hand and Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
and Touissaint Louvertuxe, leader of the Haitian 
Revolution on the other : 

Ju9t as the campaign against Toussaint was launched 
in the fourteenth year of the French Revolution, just 
so the attempt to destroy the independence of Ethiopia 
comes in the fourteenth year of the Fascist Regime. 

Substantially the same motives that led Napoleon 
to seek the recovery of France’s richest colony now 
impel Mussolini to yearn for the allegedly rich territory 
of Ethiopia. Indeed, the parallel between Napoleon and 
MassoIM is so striking that M. de la Fouchardiere, 
■writing in L’Oeuvre of Paris, has already compiled an 
imaginary diary that Mussolini keeps after his exile to 
Saint Helena by the English- 

After the administration of President John Adams 
had aided Toussaint to gain virtual independence, the 
friendship of Thomas Jefietson for France brought about 
a change of policy that contributed materially to the 
temporary victory of the French. Domestic pofitics and 
the international situation governed the policy of the 
United States, just as they today determine the policy 
of Great Britain and of Franca. Evidence of this may 
be seen in the postponing of the embargo on oil to Italy. 
This postponement was probably due to the establishment 
by the Japanese of the “ autonomous " slate of North 
•^na. France and Great Britain realize that if war 
were to ensue between them and Italy the Japanese 
w^d surely set up another “autonomous” state that 
would cover at least the territory down to the Yangtse. 
Events in North China (and in Egypt) may well deter- 
mine the fate of Ethiopia, just as events in the United 
States determined the fate of Toussaint. The_ murder 
of a Japanese soldier in Aria may easily result in Italy’s 
continuing to receive enough oil to permit her to 
“ civilize ” more thousands of dead Ethiopians. 

Haile Selasrie should remember, then, the famous 
words of "Wendell Phillips, who attributed Touasaint’s 
downfall to the fact that “he had faith in the wiute 
man’s word.” But Mossolini might also read that porfon 
of Napoleon’s writings in which he said : “The Mpedition 
against Saint Domingue was the greatest mistake of 
my life. I should have come to terms with the black 
chiefs.” 


Re-allocation of Raw Materials 
and Markets 

The World Events publishes the opinions of 
different authorities on the question of re- 
allocation of ra'w materials which has been 
suggested as a means of removing the causes of 
war : 


The question is, what sort of re-allocation? It is 
well known that Mr. Lansbup- has never been an 
imperialist, and has always enrisaged any redistribution 
of economic privilege among the nations as based on 
satisfaction for native colonial peoples. With Mr. Hoare 
and the usual proponents of this step, there is less reason 
to be sure. 

Dr. Ulrich Noak, of the University of Frankfurt, a 
specialist in this field, has been urging a peaceful settle- 
ment of the colonial issue. But how? By changes that 
would give the six colonial powers of Europe “ an assured 
future and hictionless solidarity!” What happens to the 
natives who r^y own the properties to be distributed? 

Another view of the question is that the need of 
raw materials is not at all related to the demands, say, 
of Italy, Japan, or Germany. Sir Norman Angell, lus 
eyes ^ued increasingly on the legal aspects of peace, has 
asserted that “The bad economic conditions of peoples 
has very litde relation .... to lack of necessary raw 
materials.” Mr. P. C. Loftus, a member of Parliament, 
takes issue with Sir Nonnan as follows : “Japan in my 
own lifetime has increased its population from under 
thirty taillion to over sixty-five million (the mainland 
only), and it is now increasing at the rate of nearly a 
million a year. It has to import (if its population is 
not to starve) aU its wool, cotton, potash, phosphates, 
nickel, tin, lead and rubber, nearly all its petroleum and 
a large part of many other essentitd raw materials .... 
To import increaringly it has to export increarin^y, but 
the nations of the world are combining to limit its export 
trade. It has an area a little bigger than that of France, 
bnt less than one-sixth of the area is suitable for 
agriculture. Therefore, If it is not allowed to export, it 
must face starvation or be prepared to fight for territory 
containing supplies of necessary raw materials.” 

Mr. Francis Williams, financial editor of the London 
Daily Herald, suggests that there are some reasons to hope 
that even without any fundamental changes in the econo- 
mic order, tiie nations may be indneed to act a little less 
savagely in adjusting their needs and privileges; he cites 
the international rubber scheme, based on an agreement 
among the governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
India, the Netherlands, and Siam; and also the inter- 
national tin regulation compact. But he adds: “"While 
an inquiry into colonial raw materials might make an 
excellent approach to the whole problem of international 
control of such supplies, it can only be regarded as an 
approach, and not as a solution. Eventually, if we are 
to remove the struggle for materials as a cause of war, 
snmi- thin g on a much bigger scale, covering international 
control of the raw material resources of the whole world, 
is desirable.” 

“Although international ownership of essential raw 
materials,” he continues, “is, I believe, the only final 
and logical solution of this difficnlty, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a government which is in the main opposed 
to public ownership and which is concerned to m a int ai n 
the system of private ownership for private profit, would 
go as far as that.” 
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Hitler’s New Religioa 
In the course of an illuminating paper on 
the decline of the Catholic Chiu'ch in Geitnauy, 
contributed to The Catholic Tl’orW, Adolf 
Schuckelgniber obseires : 

Hiller knows ihai men will always need something 
to adore. Like Mohammed he declares a new religion 
and makes himself its Savior and Prophet. 

This new religion is thoroughly secularized: ''God” 
is Germany, the eternal and superior race. This Diety 
has approved of the new revilation tlwough a visible 
blessings on all that Hitler has undertaken, especially 
iu his wonderful, nay miraculous accession to supreme 
power. *' God is with us,” says Hitler, and a thousand 
voices throughout Germany repeat and he has helped 
us.” ■■ My prophecie? Iiave always como tru'’." he trumpets 
on another occasion. ' Coatir.iiaisls, S'icialist?, Catholics 
and Steelhelciels have all been smashed to pieces after 
failure, yi’here are llieir Gods?" It is the old cry of 
the Saxons who siiLniitled to Christ, because He over- 
threw their heather, gods. It is the Jewish philosophy 
which looks on succ:ss atiti wealth as proofs of election. 
Germany is GoU, God is Germany, Jiillcr is prophet. .\11 
German liislory before Hitler has been a blind errand 
and a sad dream; the liglil has come through him. 

Is there any doubt that them is no more place for 
Christ in Germany lliaii in Islam ? 

National Sociaiistu is the only faith of new Germany 
and it co.-npreli-nds evirything. You musoT say ‘‘How 
do you do.” or “Good-by." but “Heil Hitler!” You 
musn’t shake hanrU, but lift up your right arm. You 
have to think what Hiller thinks and believe what he 
wants you to believe. Germany is apparently one big 
mass of workers with the same tastes and the same 
inclinations, uniformly dressed and uniformly behaved. 

The press has already been suppressed. The theater 
and wireless will gradually follow. Literature is being 
organized according to the same principles of mass 
production and witL the same slogans used in Russo. 

There is no room for special beliefs and individual 
or group philosophies. Nazidom is the atmosphere which 
penetrates and permeates everjthing. 

The aim is clear ; there shall be no God than the 
one which is Germany. 

Mussolini : Then and Now 
The Royal Italian Army invaded Tripoli 
in 1911 with no more justification than Mussolini 
had for invading Ethiopia in 1935. The 
Tripolitan war was opposed by many dis- 
tinguished Italians, The New Republic re- 
produces a speech then made before a group 
of Italian working men: 

Women, modiers, this is your doty — lie down on 
the rails and don't let the trains cany your sons to the 
imperialist massacre! 

Have we not misery and slavery" enough in our own 
country? Have we not enough people who do not know 
how to read or to write? Have we not rieople starving 
at borne and in the streets? 

How can we civilize other peoples? You know that 
the capitalist government does not care for your wel- 
fare. 

Thousaiid.s of our working-class lives mast be sacri- 
ficed to the imperialist ambitions of the exploiting class. 
That is their patriotism! 


These words were spoken by a Socialist agitator 
named Benito Juarez Mussolini. They were taken down 
by bis old friend .Angelica Balabanov, and were reprinted 
in a recent issue of the People's Press, of Chicago. We 
recommend them to the attention of D Duce, in case 
lie has forgotten what he said in 1911. 


The Press in Germany 

The Livijig Age relates certain extra- 
ordinary facts about the condition of the press 
in Germany under Hitler, selected from the 
actual instructions that the Propaganda Minister 
hands out to the German papei's: 

On the 65ih birthday of Berta Kiupp’s husband the 
press was told ‘ to cciinmenl favorably on the man, his 
work, and his firm.' The Ethiopian affair has called for 
especially delicate treatment — ‘ There must be no attack 
uii Italy (Italics in original) .... The importance of the 
League of Nations can be dealt with in a cautious manner 
. . . . The way in which the French newspapers are 
writing may b; coiimtentcd upon with gentle irony.’ And 
then sii'ii curious items as this: ‘The report of the 
death of the Falirer’s undo must not be circulated.' 
In the light nt these restrictions it is hardly surprising 
that the circulation, as well as the number, of the German 
papers has fallen by leaps and bounds. Between March. 
1933, and March, 1935, the number of newspapers and 
periodicals published in Germany declined from 11,300 
to 8,700, and, since 2,000 ol tlie present crop oiiginateil 
in the past two years, ibis means that some 4,600 have 
ceased to exist since Hitler’s arrival. The number of 
periodicals sent through the mails each vear has dropped 
from 1,800.000.000 in 1933 to 1,400,000,000 in 1935. 
Foreign sales of German publications have declineii 35 
per cent, but the sale of foreign publications in Germany 
has increased even in the face of prohibitions, seizures, 
and delays, .^nd of the forty-four reaUy big German 
dailies publi^ed in 1933 eleven have gone out of 
existence. 


-A Soviet Prison 

The same journal publishes a French 
journalist’s description, quoted below in part, of 
a ‘ Russian Labour commune,’ where four 
thousand habitual criminals live, work, and 
manage the whole coramimitj': 

In Arkadi Ivanovich’s office I watched the arrival 
of s newcomer. He was dirty, unshaven, and ragged. 
From under his red eyelids, unadorned by a single eye- 
lash, two black eyes starred at the secretary defiantly. 

‘ . . . . What are you going to do with him? ’ I 
asked the secretary when he returned to his office. 

‘ Maxim will live witii him several days or several 
weeks, if necessary. He will listen to his rebellious 
talk, will calm him. will show him the commune, and 
will explain its rules. He will take him to meetings 
and will never leave him alone except during working 
hours .... For tomorrow he will begin working.’ 

‘But what can he do?' 

■ Nothing. He will be employed as a common laborer. 
But everything here will induce him to specialize and 
become an expert. Just think, a skilled laborer earns 
from 300 to 350 rubles a month, whereas an unskilled 
laborer gels only 70; that is to say, just enough to pay 
his rent and food.’ 
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I expressed my surprise: ‘But how can he become 
a specialized worker? ’ 

Arkadi Ivanovich explained, ‘ The wordahops are open 
from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
The rest of the time, a man can attend special courses, 
given by professors who will teach him the technique 
of his new trade. Sometimes comrades of ours are sent 
to Moscow to attend schools of higher learning and 
obtain their degrees as engineers.’ 

On that day I asked the secretary a question that had 
long bothered me: ‘I can hardly imagine that among 
the thousands of men brought into the commune during 
the past years ail have become acclimatized and none 
baa ever tried to escape? ’ 

Arkadi smiled. ‘Of course the call of the wild is 
irresistible to some,’ he said. 

‘And what “sanctions” do you use in such a case? ' 

‘We have only one at our disposal — perpetual exclu- 
sion from our communes. You who know what their 
living conditions are and what awaits them outside will 
not be sutprised to learn that the percentage of escapes 
is practically non-existent . . . 

I asked him once more, ‘ On the other hand, have 
you, the older ones, and those who have changed Ae 
most been able to change your civil status? ’ 

Arkadi arose, opened a file, and showed me a long 
list of names. ‘ Here are those who have been rein- 
stated as citizens. They have been able to leave Bolsbevo 
and begin again a free existence in the Soviet Union, 
with the same rights and privileges that they would enjoy 
if they had never been convicted.’ 

■ But . . . . ’ 

‘ Except those who had families, all myself included, 
have asked to be allowed to remain in the commune, 
for here we have found a reason for living, a reason for 
being happy and proud of ourselves.’ 


Proud Ethiopia 

Victor G. Heiser, who had been to Ethiopia 
on a medical mission, relates in Asio the story 
of an interesting interview with the Emperor of 
Ethiopia: 

In my enthusiasm 1 was led to remark sometvhat 
jocularly on the backward condition of Ethiopia. The 
Emperor bore with me in gentlemanly fortitude, then 
inquired politely, “ You are an American, are you not?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, somewhat puoled as to the object 
of bis query. 

“ How many unemployed have you in the United 
States?” 

“ About twelve millions, I should imagine." 

“Well,” he continued blandly, “my govemment has 
been in continuous existence for over five thousand years. 
We have no unemployment; we have never had any. 
We have no starving. All my people have homes to live 
in. 'Ihey have clothes to wear. They are happy.” 

I could think of no answer. I have not yet been 
able to think of one. 

The Coming of War 

The Unity makes an illuroinating extract on 
the Coining of War from Mark Twain, the one 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth was 
observed last year : 

There has never been a just war, never an honor- 
able one— on the part of the instigator of the war. I 


can see a million years ahead, and this rule will never 
change in so many as half a dozen instances. The loud 
little handful, as usual, will shout for war. The pulpit 
will — warily and cautiously — object — at fast. The great, 
big, dull bulk of the nation wiU rub its sleepy eyes 
and try to make out why there should be a war, and 
will say, earnestly and indignantly, “ It is unjust and 
dishonourable, and there is no necessary for it.” Then 
the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue and reason against the war with 
speech and pen, and at fast will have a hearing and be 
applauded, but it will not last long. 'Those ofaers will 
outshout them, and presently the anti-war audiences will 
thin cut and lose popularity. Before long you will see 
this curious thing — the speakers stoned from the plat- 
form and free speech strangled by hordes of furious men 
who in their secret hearts are sdll at one with those 
stoned speakers, as earlier, but do not dare say so. 
And now the whole nation, pulpit and all, will take 
up the war cry, and shout itself hoarse, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open his mouth, and presently 
such mouths will cease to open. Next the statesmen 
will invent cheap lies, putting the blame on the nation 
that is being attacked, and every man will be glad of 
those conscience-shooting fal»lies, and wiU diligently 
stndy them, and refuse to examine any refutations of 
them, and thus he will fay and by convince himself that 
the war is just, and will thank God for the better deep 
he enjoys after this process of grotesque self-deception. 


Mark Twain 

The same journal makes the following 
observations on the claims of Mark Twain as 
a writer and as a man: 

There was a time, not so long ago, when it seemed 
as though this great writer were passing under a cloud. 
Van Wyck Brooks, in his Ths Ordeal of Mark Twain, 
led a movement of thought that Mark Twain was a 
victim of repressions and complexes, and thus a frustrated 
genius. Later researches have shown that this idea was 
largely moonshine, with the result that a literary planet 
of the first magnitude is restored to its native and 
pristine glory. What we see today is that Mark Twain 
ranks with Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, 
and Walt Whitman as one of the supreme cultural 
geniuses of our American life. His easy and frequently 
parochial humor bos tended to obscure or distort his 
essential claims to recognition as a writer of the first order 
of importance. Strange bow we think of humor, though 
associated with such names at those of Shakespeare, 
Cervantes and Rabelais, as something of basic inferiority! 
What Mark Twain did was to contribute at least three 
or four books to the world's great tieasore of immortal 
literature. What American can rival him in this gift? 
But Mark Twain was more than an author — he was a 

C rophet as well. Never a pessimist, least of all a cynic, 
e despised injustice, cruelty, oppression, especially the 
i^oble hypocrisies in which these iniquities are so often 
disguised, and he blasted them with a scorn which 
swept the social horizon like a blast of lightning. If 
Mark Twain appeared at times to be bitter, if he indulged 
himself on occasion in black prophecies of man's future 
if he voiced now and then despair and even hate, it 
was because be bad a sense of righteousness which was 
outraged by the world’s spectacle of shame and sham. 
But his heart was ever touched with pity, and his 
memory sits in judgment on our times, 
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The Worship of Isolation 
In the coiu'se of a paper entitled " Shall 
America Worship Isolation/' eontributcu to The 
Christian Register, Robert McElrov observes : 

The most diwgerous life today is that whicli wor- 
amps isolation. There has been a strange sliiftini: of 
we worship of isolation and self-sufficiency, within 
we icemo^- of living man, Not only in America, but 
u> every land, there are men who arc sacrificliis com- 
mon peace, common prosperity, to tbe idol, isolation, 
ifiey are intent upon securing separate advantages. 
Ihey are_ securing collective dcfeau But tariff -walls— 
in exclusiveness!— every nation is now seeking 
to bold its own markets, while persistently insisting 
‘^*,^‘Sht to enter those of other nations. .As a residt, 
they have brought min, poverty and misery upon all 
manlund. When prosperity can lie only in international 
prosperity, nations dream of only national prosperity; 
Md as the result, not of fate hut of bad leadership, 
international trade is stifled by higher and ever higher 
tariS walls. 

What is the solution? The American statesman of 
gTfatest proved wisdom, Elibu Root, offers this: 

The indispensable prerequisite of a lasting peace is 
the creation of an intcmalional mind.” Confucius, long 
ago, anticipated him with the words, “ I seek unity 
^ pervasive.” If that be true (and I personally 
believe it to be absolutely true), every educated man 
and woman, in every land, who is seeking a way out 
of our vast bog of despair, owes this much at least to 
the hope of future peace, a vow to think of every ques- 
tion in the largest possible terms. The international 
mind, when it comes, will not destroy patriotism. It 
wUl only _ glorify it. It will not even commit us to 
the decapitation of the inoffensive among our national 
idols, but only to tbe policy of not seeking lo decapi- 
tate those of other nations. It is not tbe mind of sub- 
mission, but of co-operation, of human sympathy. With- 
out it, we must fight forever, and in the end, if forever 
can end, have all of our problems left. With it, we 
may hope to live our lives in peace, and look upon 
her neighbors as friends, even though they may ^ 
friends of a difierent faith. 


.4 Poetess of Modern Bengal 
C. F. Andrews, writing on the poetrj- of 
Torn Dutt in the pages of the Eastern Adairs, 
observes : 

Sir Richard Jebb, in a famous lecture on Medieval 
Eurone, uses these words concerning the Renaissance 
which followed the Middle Ages: — 

“The new spirit of the Renaissance differed in 
two respects from any which the Middle Ages could 
show. In the first place, excellence of literary form 
became a direct object of study. The second di^erence 
was still more important. Greek and Latin literature 
were welcomed as disclosing a new conception of life.” 

If we were to substitute the words ' English litera- 
ture ’ for ‘ Greek and Latin literature ' we shoidd have 
a picture of what happened last century in Bengal when 
that remarkable Renaissance took place in Bengali 
literature which made the poetry and prose of Bengal 
among the richest and noblest in the East. While there 
was a revolt against EngUsh manners and customs, 
there was a passionate attraction towards Shelley and 
Keats and the poets of the Revolution, It is nodceahle 
that this appreciation of the ‘ Poetry of Liberty ’ of 


the ^'esl 'vas found first of all in Bengal among the 
countries of tbe East. Lone before China and .fapan 
were attracted by the ‘new learning' Bengal was wide 
awake. 

One of the most delicate floivcrs of this Bengal 
Renaissance tvas a woman, Tom Dutt, who only lived 
for a short time and died of tuberculosis while she was 

S iite young. She might be called the young Lycid.-is oi 
e Movement, ‘dead ere her prime.’ If she had lived, 
she might have reached the highest fame among the 
great immortals of world literature. 


Chinese Aft 

'Die International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art notv on at the Burlington House, London, 
has renewed popular interest in China’s artistic 
heritage. Laurence Biuyon, who has interna- 
tional reputation as an autiiority on Par Eastern 
Aix, writes in the Aria: 

Painting in China is considered as a branch of hand- 
writing. The Chinese characters are written with a brush, 
and to write them well requires a trained mastery such 
as few European painters possess. 

Chinese ink is a wonderful substance, capable of 
giving an infinite range of tones from the deepest lustrous 
black to faint and silvery gray. The subject of a picture 
may he merely a bamboo growing on a rock ; to our minds 
that seems a slight and insignificant motive, but it is not 
so to the Chinese. Each painting partakes of the nature 
of handwriting ; and the close affinity of these two arts- 
must be grasped, if we are to appreciate Chinese painting 
to the full. Silk is absorbent, and the strokes must be 
laid on therefore with swiftness and with complete cer- 
tainty. The artist must have his uicture all in Us mind 
before he takes up his brush fPhat the Chinese like 
to feel in a painting, as in a piece of calligraphy, is the 
immediate touch of the brush, so that something of the 
painter’s personality is communicated to us directly. 

A subject which was painted over and over again — 
a traditional motive, that of “the Moon over Raging 
Waves” — illustrates another aspect of Chinese art. .A 
western painter, if he took such a subject, would 
endeavor lo give us the actual aspect of the scene, the 
glitter of the crests of dark water, the shadowy horizon. 
The Chinese painter does not care so much about the 
external appearance of things as about their essential 
character; and, in painting the sea. it is the movement 
of the water which he attempts above all else to commu- 
nicate lo the spectator, the rlivthm by which the waves 
are created. He uses a convention of sinuous lines which 
does not correspond with the visual appearance of waves 
but which emphasizes the continuity and the rhythm of 
their movement. 

This is in accordance witli Chinese theorj'. -As early 
as the sixth century a painter who was also a critic 
formulated six canons or standards by which a work of 
art should be judged. The highest excellence was that 
inspiration which confers life. It was recognized that 
the movement of life, when not oltstructed by circum- 
stances, is rhythmical. .And the true work of art should 
embody this ideal rhythm of life. 

A profound sense for nature has from time imme- 
morial distinguished the Chinese race. I mean not only 
a delight in the pleasant aspects of nature, as they appeal 
lo tbe wants or the admiration of men, but that close 
sympathy which can identify itself with the life of things 
in nature and value non-human existence for its own 
sake. Thus certain early emperor of China ordered' 
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music to be played to the young flowers as they unfolded 
in his garden. 

In the British Museum is a painting which could 
not have a simpler, homelier motive. It is just two geese. 
Where does this picture get its nobility, its grandeur? 
No artifice is used to heighten the subject. Nothing 
could be more natural. But what is in a man goes into 
what he does. Unconsciously the painter reveals to us 
his mind, his manner of looking at the world and life. 
You feel that he has an innate reverence for life, even 
for the life of these geese. It is as if he saw all nature 
in them. Now, if you want to understand the minds of 
these Sung artists, you can approach it through the poetry 
of Wordsworth, You may be surprised. But in the poems 
snd sayings of Chinese Taoists you wiU find constant 
parallds, almost the same turn of phrase. 

As Cliinese art matured, it gradually invented a 
system of spacing which was guite new in the art of the 
world. In European art the idea of symmetry has been 
the starting point for composition and decoration. It 
derives no doubt from the symmetry of the human body. 
Early Buddhist are based its compositions on symmetry. 
But the Sung genius substituted the principle of balance : 
just as a tree is not symmetrical but is perfect in its poise, 
.“ind in a picture a small mass of strong tones is balanced 
by a large space of emptiness. It is the unsymmetrical, 
the incomplete, die imperfect, which is insisted on. For, 
according to Lao-tzu, completion means the end of growth 
and therefore death, 


Philippine Independence 
The inauguration of Manuel Quezon as the 
first president of the Philippine Commonwealth 
marks the first step on lie road to complete 
Independence. But the economic consequences 
of this independence, however, have been almost 
lost si^t of. How are the Philippine people 
going to make a living when cut off from the 
American market? The New RejnibUc 
editorially discusses this question; 

The three great industries that dominate Philip- 
pine economic life — sugar, coconuts and ahaca (Manila 
hemp)— tdl function as feeders for American factories. 
So great has been the concentration on export crops that 
the Islands are not even self-sufficient in food supply, 
but must import considerable quantities of grain, meat, 
vegetables, dairy products, etc. As for manufactured 
articles, it has been cheaper to buy them abroad than 
to make them at home, ana protection of infant industries 
has of course been out of the question. The proceeds 
of the export trade have been used to purchase food 
and manufactures which the Islands were not equipped to 
produce for themselves. 

Foreign trade ia therefore not a profitable sideline 
but a vital necessity. And 75 per cent of it — amount- 
ing in normal times to about $200,000,000 a year — is 
carried on with United States, ITie economic provisions 
of the Tydings-McDuffie act, by threatening the existence 
of this trade, destroy the rock upon which, through no 
choice of their own, the economic life of the Filipinos 
has been built. 

The act provides for a transitional system of 
American quotas and Philippine export taxes, the pro- 
ceeds of which, incidentally, must be used for retire- 
ment of the present ‘Philippine public debt, thus protect- 
ing the interests of American bondholders. In 19^ 
the Philippines will become a foreign country and their 
products must pay the full duties. 


The Filipinos arc quite aware of the high price- 
placed upon independence, and their willingness to pay 
It, if they roust, is indicative of the valuation wluch 
they set upon this precious commodity. Nevertheless, a 
vigorous campaign is being carried on for modification 
of the terras of the Tydings-JIcDuffie act ihrougli establish- 
ment of a system of reciprocal tarifi concessions by agree- 
ment between the United Slates and Philippine govern- 
ments. 

Failing drastic modification of the independence act, 
the Philippines are faced with the necessity of recasting 
tlicir entire economic life under what promise to be 
highly unfavorable conditions. Already the possibilities 
of alternative crops and establishment of domestic indus- 
tries are being intensively explored. If these changes are 
wisely administered the long-run result may be a sounder 
and better balanced national economy. But the price 
will be a long period of excessively painful readjustment. 


The League Sauctions 

John C. deWilde, observes in the Foreign 
Policy Reports: 

Economic sanctions might he much more effective 
if they were preventive; that is, if they were imposed 
before, rather than after, the beginning of hostilities. 
Under the Covenant, League members are obliged to take 
action only after a state has pone to war in violation of 
its undertakings. Thus Italy could deliberately and openly 
prepare its campaign against Ethiopia without danger of 
restraint by the League. Yet the Covenant does confer 
on the League the power — although not the obligation— 
to t^e preventive measures. If there is a threat of war, 
the League is authorized by Article XI to “ take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.” Since last April, when the Council 
considered Germany’s repudiation of the disarmament 
ptoviaons of the Versailles Treaty, a League committee 
has been studying what measures might be taken under 
Article XI against a power threatening to break the peace. 

The doubtful effectiveness of economic measures 
directed against an aggressor has produced many schemes 
to implement these sanctions by military action. They 
have taken the form of proposals for a League army or 
police, and of bilateral and multilateral treaties of mutual 
assistance. It must be admitted, however, that many ob- 
stacles must be surmouRted before an international army 
can become a reality. Probably the only practicable way 
in which military action can be undertaken against an 
aggressor is by means of bilateral pacts of mutual assist- 
ance such as the Franco-Soviet Treaty of May 2, 1935, 
or regional multilateral engagements like the organic 
statute of the Little Entente concluded on February 16, 
1933 and the Locarno Treaty of Mutual Guarantee of 
October 16, 1925. Of these, the bilateral treaties have 
been considered most objectionable, for even though sub- 
ordinated to the liague Covenant, they tend to develop 
into alliances of the pre-war type. The multilateral pacts 
should, as far as possible, not be directed against any 
particular state outside the group of si^atories, but 
provide the means by which all states within a given 
region of the world can enter into specific obligations to 
lend each other assistance in case of attack, no matter 
from what quarter. Article XVI -would thus be strength- 
ened if universal military sanctions of doubtful practica- 
bility were replaced by joint action on the part of states 
definitely interested in preserving security in the area or 
region of the globe affected by aggiesaon. 




Tl*e Rice We Eat 

Rabindranath Tagore takes strong excep- 
tion to the spirit of apathy we show towards 
the selection of oiir food. The adoption of 
polished, in place of d/jen/.h-hulled rice, for our 
daily meals, has resulted in Bengal, he points 
out in the Visva-bhivuli Xev'8. in a serious 
inijjairment of our national health: 

trben 3 ptople'r diet takes a vicious path of its 
own improverishment. it cuiiscs a fraver miscJiicf than 
any act of cruelty infiicled by an alien power. Stich 
has unrortunately been liic ca»n in our province. Rice 
has been our staple food from wliich we liave for genera- 
tions received a great pan of our health, strengt)!. enei^- 
and intelligence. But curiously enough, especially among 
the upper class af our community, a fatal epidemic of 
foolishness has htcoma prevalent which allows this princi- 
pal foodsiutl of ours to Ik depleted of its precious 
nourishing clement. Rice tnills are menacingly spreading 
fast extending throughout the province an unholy alliance 
witii malaria and other flag-hearers of death robbing the 
■vrhole people of its vitality through a constant weaken- 
ing of its nourishment. Wc not only boil away an 
essential amount oi nutrition front our daily ration of 
rice but also use elaborate inachiaery to polish off its 
skin which contains its most vital gift. This is a self- 
imposed form of famine deliberately welcomed by a 
people who had already been suffering from the scarcity 
of milk and that of ghee of a non-poisonous kind. One 
of the consequent diseases in the form of beri-beri has 
specially chosen its victims from the Bengalis, who still 
remain indifferent to its lesson. There had been, I am 
told, some proposal to check the progress of this fatal 
evil through the intervention of legislature. I am glad 
that it failed, for the people must not be treated like 
eternal babies carefully protected by its appointed nurses 
from its own utter siliiness. It is only for ourselves to 
exercise our intelligence for choosing our food which 
must be wholesome and sustaining. It is for the people 
themselves to realize that in the long rua it is not 
cheaper to substitute the callous force of machinery for 
the indigenous rice-hiilicr. oil press and grindstone 
for crushing tlie wheat. Physical vigour horn of healthy 
meals is valuable, not only for itself but for its power 
of enhancing one’s earning capacity. Then again, we 
have to take into account the immense importance of 
our rural economic life whose course has been cruelly 
obstructed by the imn monster rubbing our village women 
of some of their natural means of livelihood and the 
labouring class of its right to gather its simple living 
out of the gleanings from the people’s own green field 
of life. It has gone on for long, this tampering with the 
time-honoured irrigation of living, in this country causing 
latae desert track's of privation in our villages. Would 
it be too much to expect a body of volunteers in Bengal 
to form a league whose members should take a solemn 
vow to use r/AenA-i'-hulleil rice for their meals not allow- 
ing it nourishment to be stupidly thrown away by waste- 
ful cooking? Could they not realize that it is the peipetaa- 


lion of a national calamity to which most of us is dally 
iielping by instituting in our homes an insiduous method 
of suicide? 

The Beugal Agricullcral Debtors 
Bill and .After 

In an article in the Landholders’ Journal 
Satis Chandra Ray Chowdhury, a member of 
tile Legislative Council, criticizes the principle 
of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill which 
has recently been pased into an Act, and takes 
measure of its likely effect on the well-being of 
the people. He says: 

The first principle that tlie measure has introduced 
in the field of legislation in this country is that it is per- 
fectly legitimsto to repudiate all obligations based on the 
existing laws On the ground of expediency to propitiate a 
particular class. This principle, it is feared, will gather 
force as it goes on worUng till the national mind is com- 
pletely purged of all traditional ideas and beliefs. Who 
can say that this will be an unmixed evil? 

The second glaring feature which also runs counter to 
the traditional ideas and faiths, is that the Goddess of 
Justice must henceforth cease to sit in her old and 
fortified temple hidebound by rules and procedure. She 
wUl now walk abroad unfettered and unhampered, now 
smiling on one and now frowning on another as she 
pleases dispensing the same kind of justice as has been 
immortalized in the trial of the unfortunate Queen Slarie 
Antoinette by Judge Hermann and on the same kind of 
evidence. It is idle to expect that Government will be 
judicious in the selection of the Board to be entrusted 
with tlie working of this odious measure so that in its 
working it may become less harmful and less offensive 
than it appears. No safeguards have been provided for 
that in the .Act. 

The next noteworthy feature of the measure wliich 
will make any honest debtor shudder and will possibly 
make for his ultimate ruin is that any attempt on his 
part to bring the provisions of the Act into operation 
in bis favour will result in his haring to face ail his 
creditors all at once with the possibiJitv of a bankruptcy 
at the end of the process. Such a composition with all 
creditors might he feasible and successful only if the 
Government were prepared through some agencies to 
advance long-term loans to liquidate all existing debts. 
But such an obligation the Government is not prepared 
to shoulder. 


Educational Re-construction 

In speaking of educational re-construction 
Syama Prasad Slookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, makes the following 
observations in The Calcutta Review : 
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Suggestions are now and again put fottb to limit 
idmissiona to Universities, either directly or indirectly, 
mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distress- 
ful problem of unemployment. 'While as I have said, it 
is the duly of the State and the people to explore new 
avenues which could absorb our trained young men, I 
must a£rm that it is a retrograde measure to seek to 
solve the problem by reducing the number of educated 
men. We must not forget that percentage of University- 
trained men in our country in relation to our population 
is deplorably lower than in other civilised lands, and 
any attempt to reduce still further even this small number 
will bring about national deterioration. Crude and 
mediaeval standards o£ life yet prevail in most villages 
and in many towns and call for immediate redress at 
the hands of trained and skilled workers. With the 
development of electric power, broadcasting, cinema, to 
mention only a few, scientihcally trained men can, with 
the help of the State, make themselves eminently useful 
to society. Cultural and political awakening due to the 
influence of Universities still calls for their services. 
Educational institutions must not regard themselves as 
factories for the production of clerks and subordinate 
officers but they have also to supply the country with the 
leadersliip and skill in different branches of activity, 
economic, commercial and industrial; municipal, provin- 
cial and national. India stands in urgent need of Uni- 
versity men, animated with the ideals of service, 
imagination, courage, catholicity of outlook and resilience 
of nature. 

There can be no question of reducing the existing 
educational facilities on the plea that re-orientation of 
education is vitally necessary. We do not believe that 
the present number of schools and colleges is too large 
for the requirements of tile country. Those who urge 
their reduction on the ground that the education imparted 
by them is defective, must, in the first instance, secure 
the foundation of a sufficient number of institutions where 
the right type of training will be provided for the children 
of the soil. The schools and colleges of today may be 
enabled to adapt themselves gradually to the altered 
demands of the educational reformers. The situation 
becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their 
number is advocated on the plea of educational reform. 
Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy of 
access until the materials for reconstruction and expan- 
sion are generously made available to us. 


Origins of Indian Culture 

It was due to Lord Curzon that excavation 
was recognized as one of the obligations of the 
Government when the Archaeological Depart- 
ment was established in 1902. But no Inman 
monuments worth the name of pre-Asok^ 
period had been discovered upto 1923. The 
belief that Indian culture was of European or 
Greek origin, was long cherished by many 
European scholars. The belief is reflected in 
the earlier editions of Vincent Smith’s “ Ancient 
India ” which began with an accoimt of 
Alexander’s invasion. Science and Cultwe has 
tlie following in its January issue: 

■Uwut the beginning of the nineteenth centi^ 
the most divergent ideas prevailed regarding the 
origin of Indian culture. The Hindus believed their 
civilization to be of immense antiquity, as a matter ot 


fact, started by Grand-iatber Brahma himself, and they 
ascribed theiz successive miaioitune to be due to their 
deflection from the principles of Dharraa : on the other 
hand, the Europeans believed Indian culture Co be com- 
aratively modern. Some scbolais even thought that 
anskrit was an invention of the wily Brahmins and their 
epics were pale imitations of those of the Greeks and 
the Romans. They thought that Hindu religious ideas were 
derived from the Bible and science including medicine 
and astronomy to he derived from that of the Greek 
conquerors. But it is well known that a hundred years’ 
patient work started by the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
financed by the Govetnmenl of India has thrown a flood 
of light on the past of Indio, and has mostly disproved 
the old theories of the origin of culture, Indian as well 
as European. Largo forgotten monuments and inscrip- 
tions were iscovered, and in the seventies of the last 
century Sir Alexander Cunninghum gave a preliminary- 
description of the former sites of civilization and of the 
monuments contained in them. The Brohmi script was 
deciphered by Prinsep and graduaDy the glorious story 
of the Buddiiistio civilization which had once spread over 
the whole of Asia and which Hindu India had done its 
best to forget was recovered. But this civilization, glorious 
as it was, was all posterior to Alexander’s invasion of 
India . Hence it did not dispel the European belief that 
the origins of the Indian culture were to be traced to 
Greek influence. 

We are specially indebted to Sir John Marshall 
for the excellent opportunity which he gave to his 
coOeaguos for the “ probing of archaic mounds and the 
excavation of old Indian sites.” Harappa was excavated 
by Rai Bahadur Dayaratn Sahni in 1921, and Mohenjo- 
daro in 1923 by tbe late Mr. R. D. Banerjee who 
l,Mr. Banerjee} at once recognized, in the seals and 
objects recovered there, something very different_ from 
the remains of Buddhistic India, and had no heatarion 
in calling the ate as ■Indo-Sumetian.’ Attention of the 
archaeologists to the seals and objects discovered at 
these two sites was called by Sir John MarshaR himself 
in the lUustraied London News of the 20th Sept., 1924, 
and the whole world of aichaeolopsts were roused to the 
sense that after all many surprises still awaited them 
under the soil in India. The discovery had a great mord 
effect inasmuch as it gave the final death blow Jo 
belief cherished by many European savants that Indian 
culture was of “ Hellenic origin.” It confirmed the belief 
of the Indians that their beloved land was after m 
proved to be one of the “ earliest cradles of human civili- 
zation.” 

The Conflict of Cultures 
Culture is an expression of the soul of a 
nation. Different types of culture and systems 
of civilizations are bound to clash. But a 
new or an alien cmlization, writes Swann 
Ghanananda in The Vedanta Kesari, cannot 
seriously affect the original culture, of a nation 
or country, which has struck its roots deep into 
the soil: 

The forms and setting through which a sj-stem of 
culture expresses itself vary. Such variation is seen more 
in the arts and poetry which are its typical prodnets. 
■Taking music, for example, we find that the Indian 
music and tbe music of Wagner differ so muon that 
the songs of one school have no charm for tte foUowers 
of the other, but bath are expressions of the cultural 
soul of their respective nations. If the genius of a 
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language is something which inheres in it and does not 
lend itself to translation, the genius of a culture is still 
more inexpressihle. Variety is the law of nature and 
the diversity of the several types of cultures and civiliza- 
tions, is as inexplicable as the diversity of natural life, 
of fauna and flora. But behind ail this natural diversity 
a grand unity and commonni’ss of purpose is discernible. 
All great systems of civilizations contribute to the plea- 
sures and amenities of life, and all great cultures conduce 
to its refinement. The one improves the objective world 
and makes nature subservient to man who derives both 
profits and pleasure from a mastery of her secrets: the 
•other chastens the mind and purifies the soul. They 
Both reflect the yearnings and aspirations of men, their 
struggles and successes in the march of life. 

Culture is like food wliicti wc consume not merely 
for its nutritive value, but also for its agreeabiliiy. A 
sTstem of culture suits the race that has evolved it more 
tiian any other, and the forme of its expressions like 
poetry, music, and other arts af^al le.=s to oilier races, 
if at all. It prepares the environments in which the 
minds of the men belonging to it arc able to grow and 
blossom with ease and vigour, \rhen a person belong 
ing to one type of culture by birth and tradition is 
under the environments of another system of culture, 
he shares the fate of the tree that is transplanted from 
an iien soil and an alien cUmate. That is why a 
foreign system of ediiealion and culture like the English 
svstem is unsuited to a coimtp' like India possessing 
a highly evolved culture from time immemorial. Genius 
flowers best on its native soil. 

Congreas : A Retrospect and A Prospect 
In a retrospect and a prospect in respect of 
the evolution of the Congress, Prof. Bhagat 
Ram Kumar observes in The Hindustan Reviev.': 

A little thought shows that the radical disease in the 
body-politic wWch is at the root of all our ills today 
is tile growing sectarianism of the Congress during the 
last 15 years or so. 

But not only has the Congress suffered as the resiilt 
o£ its growing sectarianism: the nation has suffered even 
more. The Congress was the only factor of co-ordination 
in our national life. It has aroused the classes, the 
masses, and the various interests making up the nation. 
It had aroused the Mudims, the Hindus, the Sikhs, the 
zamindar, the peasant, the town-dweller and the village- 
dv.-eller. It had given birth to new aspirations, new 
longing and new hopes. 

If the root-cause of all our iUs today can 
be traced to the sectarian character of the Con- 
gress — is it too much to hop? that wisdom may- 
vet prevail and that false steps may yet he retraced, 
^he greatness of individuals is judged by the willing- 
ness with which they acknowledge mistakes and retrace 
their actions. In that respect Maiiatina Gandhi has never 
lacked in greatness. And if there is one man more 
than another who is responsible for the growing secta- 
rianism of the Congress it is he. It is under his guidance 
that the Congress has been cltanging its objectives and 
policies, and methods of work. He sees the results of his 

E olicy today on al! hands. Is it loo much to hope that 
e may render the country the greatest service of his 
life by restoring to the Congress its national character to 
enable it once more to take its place as the leader of 
India in its efforts at regeneration? 

What is needed to be done is merely to free the 
Congress from being associated with any one parly or 
policy. 


Ib Congress a Political Party ? 

C. Rajagopalaehar, the well-knou-n Congress 
leader, discusses, within a short compass, the 
above question in some of its aspects in The 
Indian Review. He concludes; 

The Congress is not one of many political parlies. 
Every political party in India that works for the particular 
interest of this or that group, community or sub- 
commimiiy, looks upon the Congress as its one great 
opponent, and wishes it were more compromising. 
Congress is a Parly ” opposed to all parties. Like the 
soul'wilhin llie living body, there is a soul for the nation 
which looks upon the separate alms of groups and com- 
munities in the nature of fatal temptations of the flesh. 
Congress is liie functioning of that nation-soiil. And let 
us hope the Golden Jubliee was a yoga of that soul, an 
iiooasion for the nation to contemplate its own strength 
purity and divine purpose, and rise above the flesh. 

Tlie Problem before the Congress 
An Inquirer in an article in The Twentieth 
Century discusses the trend of the Congress 
movement and puts in a plea for the re-orienta- 
tion of its policy: 

Now, as the recent history of the Congress was 
nothing but the story of Mahatma Gandhi, even his 
temporary retirement has become a problem to its workers 
and their hope lay in the possibility of his return to 
active politics. While the failure of the Congress lies 
in its indefinite attitude towards its own ideal, the failure 
of Mahatma Gandhi lies in his attempts to impose his 
own personal ideals on the members of the Congress. If 
such a desire of his is to be fulfilled, most of the sincerest 
workers in it would be forced to walk out and it would 
be fast converted into an ashram of limited activities. 
It would cease to represent the country. But such a tiling 
will not happen. It may be possible for the Congress to 
■win freedom through strict adherence to the principle of 
non-violence hut it is a mere dream to suppose that all 
its members would become equally refigious-minded and 
evolve such faith in the doctrine of Ahimsa and Universal 
Luve. The only possible regulation in this aifair would 
be to allow the members to have their own faiths hut as 
members of the Congress and as representatives of the 
people of a nation, they should adhere to the principle 
of non-violence. Faith is a thing which belongs to the 
heart and heart is the last thing that will yield to the 
exigencies of lime. One has a right to try to inspire in 
otliers the same faith which has grown strong in bis 
dear heart but ethers have gol an equal right to refuse 
to follow it. Who does not love to be free in these 
matters? 

The Congress should therefore lay more emphasis on 
the principles which its own collective mind sltould follow 
than on those which its individual members should assi- 
milate. It should deseribs its own ideology in clear 
terms and organize the countiy on that basis. As long 
as its organization doss not include the masses, as long 
as it fails to create a new haven, a brighter future in 
their hearts, so long it foils to conduct a mass movement. 
For this purpose it is not enough if it awakens in them 
political conscionsness but it is social consciousness that 
must be evoked. The Congress should bring into the 
march towards freedom all the members of the society 
which it claims to represent and place before them an 
ideal and a programme which their brains can under- 
stand and hearts would not refuse. 
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The Problems that Challenge Thought 

Why should a handful be happy and 
prosperous, reaping what they sow not? ll’hy 
should the vast majority be born to suffer till 
death, reaping not what they sow? Why should 
genius pine and disdainful wealth rule the earth? 
According to Sarapurnanand these are the prob- 
lems tliat challenge thought today. In an 
article in The New Call he grapples with them in 
the socialist way: 

Of the three ways in which these and allied problems 
may be faced, the third one is the way which the Socialist 
has chosen for himself. He is as keenly alive as are the 
others to the forces of evil which seem to have mastery 
here. He cannot turn his back on the fight; nor, on the 
other hand, can he counsel consolation, in the hope of 
a Hereafter, There may or may not be a hereafter, but 
he is not Immediately concerned with it. His domain is 
the Here and the Now and he is certain that these can 
be altered. He believes that it ie possible so to arrange 
the afiairs of men that all can share in the good things 
of life, material, aesthetic and intellectual. He feels that 
the happiness of one man does not necessarily imply the 
unhappiness of another, much less of a group. And there 
is an inner urge within him to bring about that happy 
day, He is the preacher of discontent. The problem is 
old but he brings to its solution a new technique. As 
Marx once observed “ philosophers have tried in various 
ways to interpret the world; the problem is to change it.” 
The preacher of Religion also realises this but he makes 
an indirect attack on the problem, as it were. He tries 
to change the world subjectively by changing man’s 
attitude towards it, not so the sociabst. He also does 
eSect a change in man’s attitude, making it less ego- 
centric, more catholic, but his familiarity lies in the fact 
that he believes that the world can be_ changed objectively 
and what is more, he sets about this business, without 
caring for the opinions of the timid, and the woidly-wiae. 
It will be bad future for the world, if he fails. 


Wanted — Social Courage 
In The New Outlook Shyam Kumari Nehru 
in an article under the above caption deals with 
the problem of the division of mankind into 
smaller communities, castes and sub-castes. She 
observes: 

We are faced with the glaring problem that the 
society of the future is not going to be divided on the 
basis of caste, creed or religion. Divisions are natural 
among humanity — the world is too large to he without 
them — but the whole of humanity must in future be 
worked upon as one great family of beings. It is a new 
socij and mental oudook that is needed. Petty refoms 
to popularise inter-caste marriages (restricting them strict- 
ly to the tlu^e upper classes of Hindus) ; or to tell the 
untouchables that they are also Hindus and to throw 
temples open to them to worship the same God; or to 
ask the Mahomedan groups to merge and to be truly 
Islamic; or to ask the Christians to be one in the name 
of (Christ, will only lead us to another and a greater 
problem when the whole process of history wll repeat 
itself to evolve a common nation out of these three great 
religions. Therefore, if there is to be a process of breaking 
these unnatural barriers between man and man in the 
name of caste, creed and religion, reformers realize that 
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the process cannot stop midway — and society must be 
prepared for the ultimate merging of all castes, creeds 
and religions. Society must be founded on common prin- 
ciples and ideals, common education and economic ad- 
justments. In such a social world there are bound to 
he individuals who will freely associate in life with each 
other despite different religious labels, and a society that 
doses its eyes to such a probability and treats those 
individuals as outcasts is only sliowing want of faith in 
its own ideals of progress. What we need therefore is 
a wider outlook, far more humane and rational than we 
possess at present. 


Book Selection for Libraries 

Book selection for Libraries is always a live 
topic as it form.s one of the first duties of a 
librarian. In an article on the subject in The 
Indian Library Journal, K. Nagaraja Row, 
Librarian of the Annamalai University, refers 
to some of the leading principles in regard to 
the selection of books for libraries : 

The Library has got to be so constituted as to meet 
the demands of its readers which demands may happen 
to be either expressed or unexpressed. It must have 
definite reference to the needs and desires of all its 
users just as a water-supply scheme of a city is laid for 
meeting the persistent demands of a locality or a neigh- 
hourhood. The Public Librarian must first plan out the 
volume of demand and assess it, have a standard for 
fixing the value of demand and by virtue of this standard 
evaluate the demand, find out the various varieties of 
demand and finally satisfy them to the best of his ability. 

The standard for fixing the value of demand is stated 
by MacColvin as dependent upon the development of 
personality of the readers of the library. The chief aim 
and purpose of the public Librarian is to guard and 
take care of the intellectual life of his readers, try to 
develop in them their personality in its intellectual, moral, 
ethical and spiritual aspects so that the readers may 
gain from life maximum pleasure and happiness. This 
is the mission of a Public Librarian. So having this as 
tbe test, the books have to be given a value in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they will be able to promote 
the development of readers’ personality. 

Let us consider in detail the nature of demand. 
Demand for Library provision has been said to be “ the 
sum total of services which a library can perform and 
the volume of demand emphasises the extent of this 
service.” Demands again are both' expressed and un- 
expressed. Expressed demands comprise all requests for 
library services which may or may not be provided for 
and (2) the use which is made of existing provision. 

The Public Librarian having assessed the demand, 
must take these steps to the expression of demand. (1) 
Readers must be encouraged to state what exactly they 
desire. It is often found that a number of readers ate 
too timid to seek tbe assistance of the staff, These must 
he encouraged to formulate their needs. (2) Sugges- 
tions from readers and users of the library have to be 
taken into account. (3) The public have to be asked 
for developments in any possible sphere. (4) And the 
Public Librarian has to cultivate the acquaintance of 
experts and men of standing in various branches of 
knowledge. 
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Slieep Breeding in Mysore 

The following is an excerpt from an article 
on sheep breeding and sheep rearing in Mysore : 
Lieut. A. A. Monteiro wTites in The Journal of 
the Mysore Agricultural and Experimental 
Uriion : 

In point of climate, Mjsore full!’ intu two main 
divisions, liie region oi heavy rainfall known as the 
malnad. which is mountainous and hilly with a rainfall 
of about 70 to 300 inches, and maidan which is a less 
rugged country with a rainfall nni exceeding 20 to 35 
inches on the average. On account of climatic and 
ecological factors, and geographical conditions, sheep do 
not thrive in the malnad parts and are not reared there, 
but in ell maidan parts sheep rearing is an important 
industry and is done on very liaphazatd lines, as they are 
chiefly prized for their manure. 

In developing animal husbandry grading up is done 
by importing sires from foreign countries. The natural 
herbage which is able to support in lieallh, slower growing 
native sheep that have evolved on this herbage, is ton 
poor in constructive material to support more rapidly 
growing animals. The equilibrium between the grazing 
and the herbage is upset and the resulting mortality is 
really a natural process tending to the elimination of a 
type whose rale of growth inherited from the sire is 
greater than the herbage can support. The flocks of sheep 
owners possessing cross-bred progenv do not receive any 
special attention. It is the general law in nutrition that 
the taster the rale of growth of the animal, the richer 
must be the food in constructive material required for 
hone and tissue formation and any method of supplying 
the deficiencies could only be second best. To add to 
this, the poor pasture throughout the sheep-rearing tract 
is highly infested with parasites. 

The breeding season in the State begins usually after 
the showers in April. The whole male stock of the village, 
whether of breeding age or not, move about throughout 
the year with the female stock. The facts that a breed- 
ing ewe has to maintain her body, grow her wool, provide 
for the growth and development of the unborn lamb and 
provide milk for its sustenance after birth, do not worry 
the sheep rearer in this country. Even a well-to-do 
landlord has not for his object the rearing of sheep for 
the production of a commercial commodity and to produce 
it in such a manner and of such quality and in such 
quantity that it will allow a reasonable profit over the 
expenses incurred in producing it. 


It is always interesting to note what a 
great litterateur lias to say of literature. The 
most eminent literary man of our time, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, defines and describes literature in 
The Visva-bharati Quarterly in the following 
way : 

Ideas that are worthy thus to become everlasting 
usually differ in many ways from those that serve our 


evorj-day needs. Corn gives us annual crops, but if we 
want long-living trees, a different kind of seed has to 
be sown. The seeking of such immortality through liter- 
ature is an endeavour ever dear to man's heart. So, 
in spite of the exhortations of our patriotic critics for 
the production of informative literature, in spile of their 
complaints that novels, plays and poems are flooding the 
coiinlty, writers persist in writing for the expression of 
their emotions. For, while that which is useful may 
fulfil some present purpose, that which has no immediate 
use stands a better chance of permanent survival, 

Thus literary expression is seen to be the body of the 
idea. On the success willi which the idea is established 
in such body, depends the merit of the writer; on the 
i|ualily of its bodv depends the value of the idea, the 
extent and endurance of its life in men's minds. Living 
things arc necessarily dependent on their bodies; they 
cannot, like water, he poured from one to another. Body 
and life exist together as one and indivisible, to their 
muliial emhellishmenl. 

The idea, the subject-matter, belongs to all men. 
If it does not occur to one, it will, in lime, occur to 
another. But its particular expression belongs to the 
writer alone. I^'hat this expression is in the case of one, 
it cannot be in the case of another. So that the author 
lives in his expression, not in the idea or subject therein 
embodied. A water-reservoir consists of both the enclosing 
embankment and the water contained. But the water is 
not provided by man, it is always there. The merit of 
the engineer, which is his own. is in keeping it thus 
permanently available for tlie use of man. Similarly, a 
piece of literary work includes both the idea and the 
form of its expression, more especially the latter, which 
it is the glory of the writer to have provided as a means 
of making the former a joy for ever. 

So we come to the conclusion that literature proper 
consists in llie appropriation of an idea by the writer 
of genius in such a way as to make it enjoyable by all. 
Carbon is everywhere, in earth, water and air; the plant, 
by means of its intrinsic power, first incorporates it into 
itself, and thereupon makes it fit for use by others. So 
is it the function of literature, first to make special the 
ideas that are general, and then by that very specialisa- 
tion to make tiiem of universal significance and value. 

If that be so, then that which belongs to the domain 
of pure knowledge is of itself excluded from literature 
proper. For the iniths that are to be apprehended by 
our intellect fight shy of the personal factor, — they must 
be seen in the dry light of reason, independent of in- 
dividual predilection. Gravitation cannot mean one thing 
to you and another to me; different minds and hearts 
must not be allowed to variegate it with the tincture of 
tlieir own feelings. It is only those ideas which demand 
for their expression, colour and tone and suggestiveness 
from llie artist, — which are unable to gain entry into men's 
minds unless so re-created, — that are tlie material of 
literature. They can only live when giving a fitting body 
by language and form and rhythm. They ate not dis- 
coveries, not copies, but creations. Once they find their 
body they cannot Iw transferred into other forms, other 
conditions of life. The whole of such embodied idea is 
dependent on each of its parts. To the extent that any 
written production does not create such body, it fails 
as literature. 


The Material of Literature 








Hi^ Maji'sty VIII 





His Late Majesty King George V 

By the deatli of His Majesty King George V 
tiic British Empire and the world have lost a 
great king, a great gentleman, and a great lover 
of world peace. Our heart goes out in resp^t- 
ful sympathy to Her Majesty Queen Mary, His 
Majesty King Edward VIII and the royal 
family. 

During the late king’s reign of more than 
twenty-five years there have been revolutions 
and great political change.® in many countries 
of Europe and wars in Asia, America, and Africa. 
In Britain there has been no revolution or any- 
thing like it during this period. This was, no 
doubt, in great part due to the temperament 
of the British people and to the fact that they 
enjov as groat liberty as, if not more liberty 
than, the inhabitants of any country having a 
republican form of government. But it cannot 
be gainsaid that it was also due in some 
measure to the statesmanship, wisdom, cora- 
monsense — in one word — the personality of King 
George V, He was free from any dynastic or 
personal ambition, and adhered strictly to the 
British constitution, never desiring or trying to 
exceed his powers as a British constitutional 
monarch. He took the profession of kingship 
seriously and worked hard to do his duties as 
a king. He used his power and influence ^ 
promote the welfare of his people. His duti- 
fulness, his gentlemanly qualities, his simplicity 
and his domestic virtues made him highly 
popular with the British people. All this does 
not mean that there are no persons in Britain 
who want a republican form of government. 
There are communists and some socialists who 
want to have a republic. But even among those 
Britishers who consider the existence of a 
monarchy in a democratic age an obvious 
anomaly there was a feeling that King George V 
fulfilled the duties imposed upon him in an 
admirable manner. 


Pic had an advantage over all his prime 
ministers and other ministers in this that he 
had a broader outlook, a wider vision and 
greater experience than any of them. For they 
have belonged to this party or that, and could 
not but adhere to the programme of their 
parties. But he belonged to no party, or rather, 
he belonged to all parties and could appreciate 
the good that there was in the principles and 
programmes of all parties. There is no means 
of knowing what passed between him and Con- 
sen’ative, Liberal or Labour ministers in their 
consultations on state business. But it may be 
safely inferred that they all profited by his 
sago, counsel. 

His Majesty King Edward VIII 

His Majesty King Edward VIII succeeds 
to the throne of his ancestors and is the heir 
to a great name and a great example. He 
could not have formed a wiser resolve than the 
determination to which he has given expression 
that he would walk in the footsteps of his 
great father. That is a guarantee that British 
interests would be safe in his hands. 


A Beneficent Forward Policy 

The British monthly, Reconciliation, has in 
its January number an article by C. Delisle 
Burns. In the course of that article the writer 
says : 

There is an altematiye policy . . It is to send . . 
doctors and aRricuIturists and men who know some- 
thing of tribal customs and religious beliefs. C. F. 
Andrews has pointed out, in the Manrheater Guardian 
of November 8th, the importance of the experience of 
Dr. Pennell who went across the frontier to cure 
illness, and " could go everywhere among the hill* 
without any real danger. The hill tribesmen would 
do anything for him,” There is also another similar 
experience which has actually been made the basis 
for policy. 

Not long ago I was talking to Professors of Colonial 
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History and similar subjects in the Dutch University 
of Leyden. I discussed colonial policy with the great 
authority on Islam in the East Indies — Professor 
Suvnck'Hungronje — and he told me of his own 
experience with barbaric and warlike tribes. The 
Dutch in the Indies had seat continuous “ punitive ” 
expeditions into the hills. It was both expensive 
and futile. And then Suvnck-Huiigronje, who knew 
tribal customs and religions, offered himseH to go 
up among the hills to find nut what the tribesmen 
really wanted. \ little friendly negotiation and some 
quite simple arrangements brought complete peace. 
The Dutch scholars rather “ pulled my leg " by 
saying tbac only a small nation like theirs ought to 
have colonial dependencies, because great nations 
bad so many domestic worries tliat they left colonial 
policy to local offivials and did not see how great 
their own responsibilities were for people who cannot 
protect them-elves! Can we in Engiani! n'U do 
something to slop tin- obsolete and itiliie jKilicy which 
is called "defence" on the Norlli-Wcsl Frontier ol 
India? 

Tlie writer proceeds : 

The positive policy of friemlh advances by men 
and women who know about medicine and agrii ulture 
and tribal customs would probably be well under- 
stood by the present Secretary of Slate tor India. 
Lord Zetland, and also by the ex-Viceroy, Lord 
Halifax. Such a policy clearly requires at least as 
much skill in its instruments as is required from 
military men who undertake “punitive” expeditions. 
Good will is not enough. If we require training for 
bombing, we require it also for persuasion: and it 
would M worse than useless to send on to the frontier 
men and women with good intentions and no know- 
ledge or adaptability. .Above all. a new policy must 
not be confused by the continuance of the old policy 
at the same time. There is at present in England 
a very general condemnation of the Italians for bomb- 
ing villages in Abyssinia: . . . But the Italians are 
also using what is called “propaganda”; and they 
are using as “propaganda" the digging of wells and 
freeing of slaves. They might have done these things 
much more effectually — even for their own purposes 
— without the accompaniment of bombing. Now. 
however, that we can see the evils of bombing and 
“ punitive defences,” we should change our own 
policy in India; and similar change; could perhaps 
be introduced in Iraq. 

American Achievement in the Philippines 

Robert Aura Smith ts-rites in the January 
number of Asia : 

“ With the inauguration of the Philippine Common- 
wealth Government the United States concludes in 
a sense a phase of its relationship to this insular 
possesion. .Although it is true that sovereignty 
will continue to reside in the United States for a 
period of ten years, it is equaUy true that the direct 
administrative control of domestic affairs in the 
Philippines has passed from .American into Filipino 
hands. It is, therefore, appropriate to undertake 
some survey of what has been accomplished in the 
course of thirty-five years of .American occupa- 
tion. ..." 

The fact shoiilil be noteil that the Filipinos 
htiA’e obtained full control of internal affairs 
after thirty-five years of .American occupation — 


not after a centurj' or two, or after even half 
a centuiy — and that they will have control of 
both domestic and foreign affairs in ten years 
more. Thus they will be free and independent 
in less than 50 years. 

Mr. Smith writes: 

“Three large closely related fields of human 
activity and behavior suggest themselves as the 
points at which one can analyze the effect of the 
impact of .American civilization on the Islands: first, 
the fundamental question of living and dying; second, 
the question of how one lives in the social state, 
that is education, government and culture; the 
question of bow one live.' in tlie economic flate, that 
is, how good a living one gels anti how one gets it. 
In all ibree of these fields the thirty-five years of 
American rule in the Philippines present a 
mclamorphoeis.” 

Can it be litiif] that thirty-five lustrums 
Ilf Britisli rule in India present the same kind 
of inelaniorithosis in the.«e three fields that 
tliirty-five i/enr.v of .American rule do in the 
Philippines? India is, no doubt, a much bigger 
country than the Philippines Avith a much larger 
population. But India’s resources, too, are 
much larger than tlie resources of the 
Philippines; and Indian civilization and culture 
of the pre-British period were also far superior 
to pre-American Filipino civilization and 
culture. 

Cholera and bubonic plague have been 
stamped out from the Philippines. Have they 
disappeared from India? In modern times 
plague appeared in India in the nineties of the 
last ccntiu-y — before the American occupation 
of tlie Philippines, but it has not yet been 
stamped out. Tliere is a persistent attack on 
beri-beri and malnutrition going on in the 
Philippines, and it is going to end in Aictor}'. 

“ . . . . when the Americans landed in the 
Philippine;, the average death-rate was 47 per 
ihniisand. In 1935. it had been reduced to 18. At 
the same time the birth rate had been accelerated 
from about 33 to about 50. The spread, therefore, 
between the two was multiplied.” 

According to the League of Nations 
‘‘ Statistical Year-book," 1933-34, the death 
rate in British India for the latest year {1931) 
available was 24.8 per 1,000, the birth rate for 
the same year being 34.3. So the excess of 
births over deaths in the Philippines is 32 per 
thousand, against 9.5 in India! 

-As regards infant mortality Mr. Smith 
says : 

“ Most important in this changing picture is the 
conquest of infant mortality. When the medical 
corps men with ihe first American expedition made 
their survey of cundiliuns in the city of Manila at the 
time of the occupation, they were horrified to find 
that the infant mortality rate was approximately 80 
per hundred (800 per thousand). Four out of five 
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habies died. Today in that same low-lying city the 
death rate is 60 per thousand (ax per hundred). 
Fourteen out of fifteen Manila babies live. Through- 
out the archipelago as a whole the infant mortality 
rate has been cut to 138 per thousand and, wherever 
supervision and hospitalization are possible, to less 
than half that figure. This means an actual vital 
change in the lives of Filipino families. It makes 
a great deal of difference to a mother if four out of 
five of her children survive, or if four out of five of 
them die.” 

In British India as a whole the deaths 
under one year per 1000 living births numbered 
181 in the year 1630, according to the League 
of Nations “ Statistical Year-book.” 

Commenting on these vitality statistics the 
writer in Asia observes : 

“This particular point of approach gives the 
spectacular touch to what has been a long laborious 
story of the introduction of modern conceptions of 
health and sanitation: quarantine services, control 
of epidemics, building sewers and digging latrines, 
spraying for mosquitoes and fighting flies, cleaning 
up public markets and inspecting fish, persuading 
superstitious people to eat whole rice instead of 
paliahed grain and giving mothers 50,000 bottles a 
year of rice hull extract to get rid of beji-beri in 
their children.” 

It will be noted that Rabindranath Tagore 
has recently urged the importance of eating 
whole rice instead of polished grain and of so 
cooking rice as to keep the rice hull extract in 
the cooked rice instead of throwing it away. 
We do not know whether our public health 
departments give Indian mothers rice hull 
extract to get rid of beri-beri in their children. 
As regards education, 

“ When Dewey’s ship steamed into Manila Bay, 
200,000 Filipino children were receiving insmiction- 
In 1935, more than 1,300,000, or one-tenth of the 
entire pooulation, were enrolled in the public schools 
of the islands.” 

According to the “ Statesman’s Year-book ” 
for 1935, the number of scholars in British 
India in all educational institutions was 
12,853,532 out of a population of 289,491,241, 
or about 4,5 per cent., against more than 10 
per cent, in the Philippines. This after more 
than 150 years of British rule, before which 
there was greater literacy in India than now. 
The writer observes : 

“ Throughout the past decade the Philippine 
Government has spent one-third of its total income on 
health and education alone.” 

This cannot be said of the Governments of 
India and the provinces thereof. 

As regards political progress we read : 

“ Government itself in the Philippines has become 
both representative end autonomous. A republican 
democracy has beeu set up. The national Legislature 
is chosen through a suffrage limited only by the 
ability to read and write. An increasing degree of 


domestic authority has been placed in the hands of 
the Filipinos until today, except for the retention of 
sovereignty and the direct fiscalization of economic 
affairs, the government is free, Politically the 
Philippines are not yet entirely independent, actually 
the Filipinos have more freedom of action, more 
genuine liberty than do the citizens of the country 
to whom they still owe allegiance.” 

The political status of the people of India 
according to the new constitution imposed on 
her by Britain has been described by Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee in an article entitled 
" This is not self-government ” in the same 
(January) number of Asia from which the fore- 
going extracts have been taken. 

As regards the cultural progress of the 
Filipinos the writer observes : — 

“ Tlie impact of western culture has made itself 
fell not only in this institution of representative 
democracy and in the achievement of genuine 
freedom but in a thousand and one minor modifica- 
tions of the standard of living. Eight million people 
in the Philippine Islands have put on their first pair 
of shoes within the past two decades. Newspapers 
and neriodicals which in 1900 had a total circulation 
of less than 100,000 have jumped to twenty times 
that number. Every sizable town in the Islands not 
only has now its hospital, dispensary and high 
school; it has also its cinemas, public playgrounds, 
tennis courts and automobiles.” 

There has been economic improvement also. 

“ In 1903, the total imports of the Islands were less 
than 70,000,000 pesos. The normal figure now is three 
times that amount. Back in 1903 the Philippines 
sold even less than ihev bought, about 60,000,000 
pesos. Today they sell four times that amount. A 
few thousand pounds of badly milled sugar were all 
the Islands could boast when the Americans came in. 
Today their production of more than a million tons 
is so great that their American competitors regard 
it as a ‘ menace.’ ” 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s Christmas Greetings 

The Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, the great- 
est living foreign friend of India, ndll complete 
another year of his long and beneficent life on 
the 11th of the current month of February. He 
will, we believe, complete his ninety-fourth 
year on that day. We convey to him our 
highest regards and wish him very many 
returns of his birthday. 

He did not — he could not— -forget India 
during Christmas. His Christmas Greetings to 
friends in India is a beautiful leaflet of some 
2,500 words, devoted partly to Ethiopia and 
mostly to a description of the condition of 
India by Miss Slade (Mira Ben), daughter of 
.a British admiral, and to his own summing up 
of India’s new' constitution. 

His Cliristraas Greetings end with the 
folloTcing words of Christ : 
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“ He hath sent me to proclaim n.'lease to the 
captive, and liberlj- to tliem that ate bniin'l: " 

and also these other New Toetaiiu-iit words : 

"Remember them that ate in bouds. as bound vfilli 
them; ’’ 

as well as the following lines of the American 
poet, James Russell Lowell : 

“Whenever a wrong is done 
To the humblest or the weakest, ’neaili the a!]' 
beholding sun. 


reveal the inner soul of Rural India and it is 
extremely desirable that they should be known 
in other ])arts of tlie world as welt. I am glad 
to know that .4-v(o. which is a favourite paper 
of mine, is going to publish some of your 
articles. 

Yours sincerely, 
R.-tBlXDR.^N.\TH T.tGOEE.” 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland 

Rabindranath Tagore's Appreciation of 
Folk songs 

The Poet. Rabindranath Tagore, has written 
the following letter to Professor Devendra 
Satyarthi in appreciation of his articles on the 
folk songs of different parts of India : 

“ Dear Satyartlii. 

I have read practically .all your articles 
published in Tin- .l/odtcn Ri-vicv: and congratu- 
late you for tiioir general high stantlavd. They 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Latest Portrait 
Photo ; Satyendranatk Bisi 


Romain RoUand’s 70th Birthday 

On the 29th Janutuy thi.s year the celebrated 
French author and iilealist M. Romain 'Rolland 
completed the TOtii year of his life. On this 
occasion the Bengal branch of tiie Indi.-i centre 
of the P. K. N. Club sent liiiu its felicitations 
through its Secivtaiy Prul'essor Kalidas N.ag. 
In reply M. Rolland has sent the following ; 
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which we are engaged, build a new, more lofty 
and more large Humanity, with our agonies, 
struggles and liojies. May that embrace the 
totality of the Iniinan family. Jlay the genius 
of India be wedded to tiie genius of the Occident. 
I see in the Future the seitii-divinc children to 
be bom of that blessed union. From our 
ti'oubled Dawn I salute the radiant noon of the 
Great Day. 

Januaiy, 1936. (Sd.j Romain Rolland.” 

'\i'e give the original French also of his 
greetings in facsimile, with his latest portrait 
and that of Maxim Gorky and himself. We 
wish him many happy returns of his Ijirthday. 




«U*/! <- ^ ^ — 

L^:IL. L^:L ! ^ ^ 

jt^ 

L ^v^.V ^ 1 [ouA^ . 


Remain RoUand's Latest Portrait 
(Translation) 

'■ Fraternal Greetings to my Mends of India 
“ May tlie great century of heroic works 


The Materials oj History 

In our last December number we printed 
a list of jiresidents of the several sections of the 
All-Iiiflia Oriental Conference held at the end 
of that month at Jlysore, as supplied to the 
press by the “ United Press.” It was stated 
therein that the Rev. Henry Heras of Bombay 
was to be the president of the history section. 
But we find it reported in The Hindu of Madras 
that Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji, head of the 
department of histoiy, Lucknow University, 
actually presided at the meeting of the history 
and geography section. That paper has given 
a summary of his addi'ess, in the oom'se of 
which the professor is reported to have said : 

History has to work under hard conditions and with 
tough and intractable material. It does not deal with 
the present or the future but only with accomplished 
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Maxim Corky 

Three-huTidredth Anniversary of Harvard 
University 

As far aa we are aware the Calcutta 
Univei-sit 7 was founded for the advancement of 
learning. Its Foundation Day was celebrated 
last j’ear and this year with sports, marches 
past and refreshments. There was no item in 
the celebrations which had anything to do 
specifically with learning. Sports, marches past 
and the like are good in their way, but they 
are not the essentials of a university celebration. 
Han-ard University is going to celebrate its 
300th anniversary this year. The authorities 
of the Calcutta University may compare and 
contrast their programme of anniversary cele- 
brations with the Harvard plan for its tercen- 
tcnaiy celebration as outlined below in the 
extract taken from UnitTi of Chicago. 

Hie President and Fellows of Harvard Univeriiiy 
have dune an amazing tiling. They have announced 
a plan for the celebration of the SOOlb anniversary of 
the founding of the College which has something to 
do with education. Not sports, or buildings, or 
rackets of any kind, hut— mirafciVe rficto! — LEabnisc 
is to be exalted in this festival! First of all, in the 
autumn of 1936. there is to be gathered in Cambridge 
(U. S. A.), from all countries of the world, the 
greatest assemblage of scholars this nation and these 
limes have ever known. In meetings large and small, 
in enormous public conferences and little, quiet 
seminars, the content of modern knowledge is to_ be 
restated by the outstanding authorities of m ankin d. 


Romain Holland 


facts and dead realities. It is also a job to recover the 
records of the past. The sources of History are of 
diverse kinds. The earliest life of man is to be 
found in tlie traces of the pritnitive tools, implements 
and habitation he had used and of cremation or 
burial then in vogue. Progress in civilization brings 
up otlier kinds of evidence of man’s expanding life 
in works of architecture, sculpture and painting, in 
inscriptions, legends, etc. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mukberji 
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That this will be an event of almost overwhelming 
significance is certain. Secondly, tliere is to be 
established, through gifts from graduates and the 
general public, a SOOlh Anniversary Fund, for tbe 
service of two perpetual purposes, both aimed “ to 
strengthen the intellectual and spiritual life and 
increase the usefulness of the University.” On the 
one hand, the Fund is to create a number of new 
professorships, “intended to reinforce teaching and 
research by affording to teachers and scholars of 
unusual scope and ability broader opportunities than 
have heretofore been available in American 
universities.” The idea is to get the best men in the 
field of learning, and to liberate them for the guidance 
of youth and the search for truth. On the other hand, 
the Fund is to establish new " Harvard National 
Scholarships,” intended to “ open the door of oppor- 
tunity for study .... to more of the most 
promising youths from every part of the county'.” 
This two-fold project is a thing to kindle the mind 
and lift the heart. It would have been so easy, and 
so exciting, to have celebrated this third-century 
birthday with a great building program of stadia, 
clock-towers, gymnasia, and halls of learning! But 
Harvard has put all this aside, to serve and glorify 
learning itself. Never was there a nobler evidence 
of Harvard’s unshaken and unshakable primacy among 
the universities of America. And thus early, Conant, 
whose dream this is, ranks himself with the immortal 
Charles William Eliot. 

Newspapers in Future “ AiUonomous ” 
Provinces 

The Vidya Mandal of Allahabad deserves 
praise for holding annual All-India Newspaper 
Exhibitions during the Magh Mela at Allaha- 
bad. This year Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in- 
augurated the third of tliese annual exhibitions 
at the Ardha Kumbha Fair grounds. Accord- 
ing to an Associated Press message, referring 
to the condition of newspapers in the future so- 
called autonomous provinces, 

he asked whether the ministers in office who would 
necessarily be partisans and have their own supporters 
and newspapers will suppress opposition papers which 
would try to subvert and overthrow their ministry 
and whether they will take advantage of exceptional 
laws now placed on the statute book by the bureau- 
cratic government. If they made such an attempt to 
muiale the opposition press, will the governor come 
forward with the exercise of reserved powers? He 
was not faee from anxiety how the ministers would 
utilize their powers that the present government had 
in anticipation given them. 

Mr. Chintamani emphasized that the only remedy 
on the part of public-spirited men was to intensify 
public opinion against all forms of bureaucratic 
goveroineiit and in favont of constitutional and 
democratic swaraj. 

As a constitutionalist Mr. Chintamani could 
not possibly have suggested any other remedy 
than the intensification of public opinion. But 
it ^ould be remembered that the “ exceptional 
laws ” to which he has referred were passed in 
the teeft of all but unanimous and vehemently 


expressed public opinion. These so-called laws 
which could be passed in defiance of public 
opinion it w’ould not be difficult to enforce in 
spite of public opinion to the contrary. If it 
were suggested by those who are tempera- 
nie.ntally or on principle not opposed to direct 
action or revolutionaiy endeavours that there 
should be such action or endeavours in case the 
ministers acted arbitrarily, it would be easy to 
confront the former with the powers which the 
new Government of India Act has given to the 
Governor-General and the Governors to sus- 
pend the constitution wholly or in part and 
exercise power autocratically. The new Act 
has provided all the devices that human in- 
genuity could suggest for frustrating the “ con- 
stitutional ” and extra-constitutional efforts of 
the people to assert themselves. The only hope 
lies in the historical fact that somehow or other’ 
the vill of the people has prevailed in various 
countries and various ages. But there can be 
no doubt that in whatever w'ay the will of the 
people may prevail, the sti’engthening and in- 
tensification of public opinion is a sine qua non. 

The Hou'ble Prakash Naiain Sapru, Cliairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Vidya Mandal, thought 
that responsible government and a controlled press 
could not go together, and urged tiint the various press 
laws should disappear from the statute book under 
the autonomous government from the next year. 

It is a truism that responsible government 
and a controlled press cannot go together. And, 
therefore, according to bureaucratic lo^e, 
responsible government can and must- wait in- 
definitely and the Indian-owned and Indian- 
edited press must be “ controlled ” for an in- 
definite period. 

A yawning gulf separates “ should dis- 
appear ” from “must disappear” which Indian 
constitutionalists cannot bridge; nor are Indian 
direct-actionists in a better position to do so. 

Allahabad Public Library 

It is seldom that we are able to notice 
reports of public libraries. We may be excused, 
however, for a little partiality to the Allahabad 
Public Library. For, The Modern Review was 
bom in Allahabad and owed some of its success 
to the facilities afforded by that library, not 
only so long as our offices were situated _ in 
Allahabad, but even for years afterwards during 
the lifetime of our esteemed and dear friend 
and co-worker, the late Major B. D. Basu, i.m-S. 

During the year ending March 31, 1935, 
its managing committee had the following 
personnel : 

Chairman — Sit Tej Bahadur Sapru, . . 

VicS'Chairman^CoDiaussioner, ABahabaa Dmsioj 


30-14 
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Member? — Pandit Kanhaiya Lai. Profc5s«r Dr. Tara- 
cJiand, Lala Sita Ram. Prnfes>ipc Dr. Prasaiina Kmnar 
Acharya. Proiessor Amarnalli Jlia. Prnfefsor Dr. Me?h. 
nad Saha. Professai Dr. Nil Ralan Dhar. Rev. Dr. 
C. Herbert Rice. Mr. Saral Ch.amlra Cliaiidliuri. 

Hon. Secrelar.- — Profes^ir .-Vtniya C. Banerji. 

The general section of the libraiA' contained 
27,412 books; oriental section 7..52.5: and 
Government publications, magazines and tlie 
like 5,328 : total 40,265. 

The number of visitors to (lie Librar>' during the 
year was 8.965 os against 1.5.426 in the previous year 
and 9,236 books were reijiiifilioned by them from the 
shelves for consultation in the reading room. Tlie 
decrease in number of visitors was due to tbe fact 
that the main hall of tbe Librarj- had been closed to 
the public from 27lh January. 1934 to 11th October. 
1934. The building was seriously tiamaged by tbe 
great earthquake of loth January. 19.34. 

It is to be hoped the number of \-isitor« 
•nill increase in futtire year.®. 

During the year under report 12,155 
books were lent out to the tiepositors as against 
10.576 in the preceding year under the following 
subject heads : 

OrVERM. ^EltTtOX 

Siibjecl heads 

Number of 
books issued 


General Works 


119 

Philosopliv 


333 

Religion 


370 

ScK-iology 


913 

Pliiiolngy 


110 

Science 


991 

Useful .Arts 


363 

Fine .Arts 


206 

Liler.ilure 


. . 1.526 

Fiction 


.. 1A96 

History 


.. U64 

CovcTiiment Publications 


3 

Orient \L Section 


Sanskrit 


17,3 

Hindi 


.. 1.933 

-Vrabic and Persian 


476 

Urdu 


674 

Bengali 


.. 1.155 


Total 

. . 12.135 


It is a pit\’ the Hindu public of Allahabad, 
foi-ming the majority of its population, has so 
little use for Sanskrit books. 

The Late Mr. Dip Narain Singh’s Will 

It has been published in the papers that by 
his last will and testament the late Mr. Dip 
Narain Singh of Bhagalpur. Bihar, has left his 
property fetching an income of Rs. 1.50.000 per 
annum and his palatial residence to a body of 
trustees. His widow is to receive Rs. 500 per 
mensem and his daughter Rs. 750 per mensem. 
The greater portion of the balance of the income 


has been donated for technical education. 
Three national educational institutions are to 
receive monthly grants ranging from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 100. 

A truly princely and wise benefaction. 

Reforms Which May Precede Independence 
A correspondent asked Mahatma Gandhi 
to discuss the following question in Harijan : 

“ Don't you tiiink that it is impossible to achieve 
any great reform without winniti" political power? 
The present economic structure has also got to be 
tackled. No reconstruction is possible without a 
prdilical reconsiriictioa and 1 am afraid all ibis talk 
of polished and iinpolishcil rice. Italanced diet and 
so on and so forth is mere moonshine." 

Gandhiji’s reply begin® thus : 

I liave often heard this argument advanced as an 
excuse for failure to do many things. I admit that 
there are certain things wliich cannot he done without 
political power but there are numerous other things 
wliieh ill! not at all depend upon political power. 

The first example wliich he gives is freedom 
of thought— obviously differcnti.'iting it from 
the freedom of expression of one’s thought and 
opinion on some subjects, which dejiends on 
political freedom. 

There is certainly no limit or restraint on the 
freedom of tlioiighi. It may be remembered that many 
reformers are nowadays laying the greatest emphasis 
on a new ideology. How few of us are going in for 
any reform in our opinions? Modem scientists re- 
cognize the potency of thought and that is why it is 
said tliat as a man ibinks so does be become. 
One who always thinks of murder will turn a 
murderer. .... On the conlraiy, he who always 
thinks of tnilh and non-violence will be truthful and 
non-violent, and he whose llioughls are fixed on God 
will be godly. In this realm of thought political 
power ihjes nut come into play at all. Even so it 
must be obvious that nniiiicai power or want of it is 
of no consequence in many of our activities. 

Gandluji then proceeds to make a sugges- 
tion to his coiTespondeiit. 

Let him make a detailed note of all his dally 
activities an<l he is sure to find that many of them 
are performed independently of any political power. 
Man has to thank himself for bis dependence. He 
can be independent as soon as he wills it. 

As regards the question of ‘ great reform.' 
Mahatmaji observes : 

Tlie correspondent has raised tbe bugbear of ‘great’ 
reform and then fought shy of it. He who is not 
ready for small reforms will never be ready ter great 
reforms. He who makes tlie best of his faculties 
will go on augmenting them, and lie will find that 
what once seemed to him a great reform was really 
a small one. He who orders his life in this way 
will lead a truly natural life. One must forget the 
political goal in order to realize it, To think in terms 
of the political goal in every matter and at every 
step is to raise unnecessary dust. Why worry one’s 
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head over a thing that is inevitable? Why die before 
one’s death? 

Thinldng as he does, it is natural for 
Gandhiji to do what he has been doing. 

That is why I can lake the keenest interest in 
discussing vitamins and leafy vegetables and un- 
polished rice. That is why it has become a matter 
of absorbing interest to me to find out bow best to 
clean our latrines, how best to save our people from 
the heinous sin oi fouling Mother Earth every 
morning. 

It was when I was a young man — perhaps 
stiD a student, that I formed the opinion that 
'■ all kinds of reform are inter-related and inter- 
dependent,” and I still harp on it whenever 
necessary. It is, therefore, a pleasure to find 
that Mahatmaji thinks that the questions 
referred to by Mm have a political significance 
— thougli one may not be thinldng of politics at 
all while interesting himself in the solution of 
those problems. Says he ; 

1 do not quite see how thinking of these necessary 
problems and finding a solution for them has no 
political significance and how an examination of the 
financial policy of Government has necessarily a 
political bearing. What I am clear about is that 
the work I am doing and asking the masses to do is 
such as can be done by millions of people, whereas 
the work of examining the policy of our rulers will ha 
beyond them. That it is a few people’s business I will 
not dispute. Let those who are qualified to do so do it 
as best they can. But until these leaders can bring 
great changes into being, why should not millioiis 
like me use the gifts that God lias given them to 
the best advantage? Why should they not make 
their bodies filter instruments of service? Why 
should not they clear their own doors and environ- 
ments of dirt and filth? Why should they be always 
in the grip of disease and incapable of helping 
themselves or anyone else? 

No, I am afraid the correspondent's question betrays 
bis laziness and despair and the depression that has 
overtaken many of us. I can confidently claim that 
I yield to none in my passion for freedom. No 
fatigue or depression has seized me. Many years' 
experience has convinced me that the activities that 
absorb my energies end attention are calculated to 
achieve the nation’s freedom, that therein lies the 
secret of non-violent freedom. That is why I invite 
everyone, men and women, young and old, to con- 
tribute his or her share to the great sacrifice. 


“ The Future of Democracy ” 

In our last issue in the Note entitled, 
“ Philosophers Discuss Democracy,” we quoted 
an extract from a newspaper report of Professor 
D. N. Banerjee’s speech on “The Futrire of 
Democracy.” That report made him say : 

“But the most serious objection against Absolutism 
is that it produces a most demoralizing effect upon 
the Government." 

It has been pointed out to us that what he 
actually said was : 


“ But tlie most serious objection against Absolutism 
is that it produces a most denioralixing effect upon 
the people.” 

The Deutsche Akademie Scholarships for 
Indians 

India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie announces 
the following sixteen scholarships in institutions of 
higher learning in Germany available for Indian 
scholars (male or female) of outstanding ability, for 
the academic year 1936-1937. The scholarships are 
named after great German and Indian representatives 
in their field of science or in honour of personalities 
who supported the cause of Indo-Gerraan cultural co- 
operation 

Medicine : 

1. Mary K- Das and Taraknath Das — Scholardiip 
(tenable at the University of Munich. Applications 
from women-students preferred) . 

2. Robert Koch — Scholarship. 

Mathematics : 

3. Ashulosh Muklierjee — Scholarship 

Indology ; • 

4. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar — Scholarship 
(This scholarship is due to a gift from the “AHian 
and Stuttgarter-Lebensversicheningsbank A.-G., Bln.) 

Chemistry : 

5. Justus von Liebig — Scholarship 
Carl Duisberg — Scholarship 


6 . 

Physics : 

7. 

8 . 


Heinrich Hertz — Scholarship 
Sir J. C. Bose — Scholarship 
German. Language and Literature : 

9. Jakob Grimm — Scholarship 

10. Friedrich Ruckert— Scholarship 
Engineering : 

11. Oskar von Miller — Scholarship 

12. Werner von Siemens — Scholarsliip 
Archaeology : 

13. Heinrich Schliemann — Scholarship 
Veterinary Science : 

14. Wilhelm Elienberger— Scholarship 

Agriculture : . , , . 

15. Albrecht von Thaer — Scholarship 
Mining : 

16. Adolf Ledebur — Scholarship (tenable at the 
University for Mining, Freiberg-Saxony). 

All scholarships consist of 500.-Marks (payable m 
ten monthly instalments of 50.-Marks each) and 
exemption from the tuition-fees at the University. 

Some Rules and Conditions. 

The scholarships are tenable for one academic 
year (10 months beginning fay November 1st, 1936, 
ending by August 31st, 1937). 

The selection of successful candidates, which will 
be determined solely by the qualifications of appli- 
cants, is in the hand of the Deutsche Akademie. 

Applicants for the stipends must be graduates of 
recognized Indian Universities, preferably scholars 
possessing research experience. Applications from 
non-graduates will be given consideration only if 
they have recognized literary or scientific achieve- 
ments to their credit. Every applicant must possess 
good health. 

It is desired that the applicant should have tajz 
knowledge of the ’German language, as all academic 
work in Germany is carried on through the medium 
of German. , , , , . u u 

Besides it is imperatiTe that a scholarship-holaer 
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should arrive at Muaich by ibe 1st of September 
and stay in this city at his oicn cost till the academic 
year begins in November, devoting these weeks to 
intense study of German language in the German 
language course for foreigners at the University of 
Munich (arranged by tlie Deutsche Akaderaic) where 
he will be exempted from fees. 

As stated above ilic schobrsliips are tenable only 
for one academic year. If the candidate is desirous 
of acquiring a German degree be must be prepared 
to stay in Germany at least for three (mostly foiirl 
terms=14 — 2 years. An extension of the scholar- 
ship not being sure (though passible if the student 
jtroves worthy) the student must possess sufficient 
means of his own for the second year of study. 

Apart from the scholarship tiie student must be 
prepared to spend at least 120, -Marks (moderately 
lived) per month from his own pocket for the 
necessaty expenses not included in the scholarship. 
Expenses for books have to be counted separately; 
the fees for examinations, the printing of the thesis 
(only referring to students who want to lake a degree) 
have to he borne by llie sliidcnl. 

Tiie Appljc.vtions must Contain: 

1. A survey of the previous academic career, 

2. an e.xact statenieat of the further study-pro- 
gramme. (// the student teams to pass the German 
doctorate, he should mentinn so), 

3. copies of all important certificates (if not in 
English, translations must be added). The certifi- 
cates will not be returned. A statement regarding 
knowledge of German is desirable, 

4. specimens of the student’s work (printed or in 
manuscript). 

5. recommendalional letters from two professors or 
other well-known personalities, 

6. a guarantee by some prominent personality that 
the applicant is really earnest about his appli- 
cation and will certainly come to Germany before 
September 1st, 1936, if a scholarship is granted to 
him, 

7. a healh-certificate. 

Applications not fulfilling these conditions cannot 
he taken into consideratian. 

All applications should reach India Institute of 
the Deutsche Akademie before April 1st. 1936. 
Applications reaching India Institute later than this 
date can no more be placed before the Selection 
Committee. Tlie successful candidates will be 
notified by air-roail in the month of June 1936 at the 
latest. 

The .Applications must directly be sent to the 
following address: 

Dr. Franz Thierfelder, 

Hon. Secretary, India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie, Mazimilianeum, Munchen 8 (Germany). 

Notes That Arrived Too Late 

For our last (January) number we sent 
many Notes from New Delhi where we had 
gone during Christmas Week. But though we 
despatched them on dates and hours sufficiently 
earl}' to reach our office in Calcutta in time to 
enable our editorial staff to print them in the 
January number, they arrived too late — ^we 
cannot say why. It would not serve any iiseful 
purpose to print the majorit}' of these Notes 


now. A few which may be still found some- 
what interesting are printed below. 

Christmas Week Functions 

[Written for the January number.] 

The annual session of the Indian National 
Congress is no longer held during the last week 
of December. But the annual sessions of many 
other All-India, provincial and local organiza- 
tions of political, social, educational, cultural 
and other descriptions continue to be held 
during this week. And during this period there 
have been Congress Jubilee Celebrations all 
over India. The.?e and the sessions of the 
Hindu JIahasabha, the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of India, the All-India Y'omen's Confer- 
ence, the All-India Educational Conference, and 
other Conferences, it has not been possible for 
us to notice. 

Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 

[Written for the January number.] 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achievement in 
connection with the Congress is that he has 
cherished the faith and hope that freedom can 
be won by non-violent means and has inspired 
others also with that faith and hope. It has 
world significance in that this faith, when justi- 
fied by results, will practically amount to the 
discovery of a moral substitute for war. 

Congress and Simplification of Life 

[Written for the January number.] 

There may be, as there has been, difference 
of opinion regarding the economic cult of 
khaddar, but it must be admitted that the use 
of khaddar for clothing, to the extent that it 
has spread, has made for the simple life — for 
plain li\'ing, and in many cases for high think- 
ing also. Plain clothing does not fit in har- 
moniously with luxurious Irifing in other direc- 
tions. Therefore, khaddar has made for in- 
expensive living in general. That means that, 
if a man is so minded, what he sar-es by using 
khaddar and by adopting a standard of living 
in accord with it, he can spend for higher objects 
— for deepening and broadening his and his 
family’s culture and for the service of society 
in general. 

The use of khaddar has tended to produce 
a higher result also. It has been a great 
leveller. 'WTien the rich man uses the poor man’s 
toaddar, he voluntarily stands on the same level 
as the poor man. The rich man unconsciously 
ceases to think of himself as other than and 
superior to the vast mass of the men and women 
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of his country— verily his brothers and sisters, 
and the poor man is able unconsciously to 
bridge the gulf between himself and those be- 
longing to higher ranks in society. He no 
longer stands in awe of those who used formerly 
to dress themselves in gorgeous attire — the dis- 
tance between them and himself disappears. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the results, 
outlined above, are less perceptible now than 
they were a few years back. Nevertheless, 
what little still remains must continue to in- 
dicate what ideal in one direction Congress has 
striven to realize and what it has actually 
achieved. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger on Indian WomerCs 
Beauty 

[Written for the January number.] 

Bombay, Dec. 26. 

“Indian women are the most beautiful among all 
the races in the world. There is a grace and a 
charm in their faces, no matter what their status. 
Even among the poor classes living in ‘ohawls’ I 
found exceptional beauty.” 

This was the glowing tribute paid to the Indian 
women by Dr. Margaret Sanger, giving her impres- 
sions of her Indian tour, to a representative of the 
I^ess, who interviewed her at the Ta; Mahal Hotel. 

— United Press. 

It is some solace to leam that women can 
be at least very beautiful, graceful and charm- 
ing in spite of their being ignorant of contra- 
ceptive devices and of their not adopting them. 

Revised Rules of Government Servants* 
Conduct 

[Written for the January number.] 

The Gazette of India publishes revised rules 
relating to the conduct of Government servants. They 
fall under several headings, which include gifts, 
gratuities, rewards, public demonstrations in their 
honour, lending and borrowing, the buying and selling 
of houses and other valuable property, holding or 
acquiring immovable property, the promotion and 
management of companies, private trade or employ- 
ment, anonymous publication of documents and 
communications to the Press, public speeches, etc. 

The publication of these rules on the eve 
of the Congress Jubilee celebrations may not 
be quite accidental. 

On the question of participating in politics 
and elections, the rules say : 

“ Subject to any general or special order of the 
Local Government no Government servant shall take 
part in, subscribe in aid of or assist in any way 
any political movement in India or relating to Indian 
afiaira. The expression ‘political movement’ includes 
any movement or activities tending directly or in- 
directly to excite disafiection .■’gainst or to embarrass 
Government as by the law established and to promote 
feelings of hatred or enmity between the difierent 


classes of His Majesty’s subjects ot to disturb the 
public peace.” 

Of course, pro-Government or pro-Bureau- 
cracy politics is not politics, the maintenance of 
British domination in India being an entirely 
non-political object. 

The following rules are also significant : 

No Government servant shall, except with the 
previous sanction of the Local Government, engage 
in any trade or undertake any employment or work, 
other than his official duties. 

No Government servant shall, except with, and 
during the continuance of, the previous sanction of 
the Local Government, own in whole or in part, or 
conduct or participate in the editing or management 
of any newspaper or other periodical publication. 

May not a government servant have any- 
thing to do with a periodical devoted to pre- 
historic archseology ? 

Indian Politics and the Unemployment - 
Problem 

[Written for the January number.] 

The British rulers of India, when dwelling 
on the question of the economic advancement 
of this countiw, generally ad\dse us not to mix 
it up with politics. But in no country in the 
world, and certainly not in India, can economics 
be entirely separated from its politics. It is 
no doubt true that even in the present subject 
condition of India some economic improvement 
is possible. But it cannot be emphasized too 
often and too strongly that adequate economic 
advancement is impossible without self-rule. 
For that reason, the unemployment problem 
also cannot be solved to an adequate extent 
without the attainment of self-rule. Without 
self-rule, there cannot be a sufficient number 
of careers in the fields of public service, agricul- 
ture, commerce and industries. 

On account of foreign rule, numerous posts 
in the civil and military departments and 
administration of the country are held by 
foreigners. These under self-rule would be held 
by Indians. Foreign employees demand and 
get exorbitantly high salaries. For the work 
done by them, competent Indian men can be 
got on much lower salaries, as in Japan. This 
change would release considerable sums of 
money, which coifid be utilized for the agricul- 
tural and industrial advancement of the country. 
Foreign personnel in the higher ranks of services 
in all departments necessarily involves the im- 
portation from abroad of some goods required 
by them, which can either be manufactured in 
India, or dispensed with. 

That at least 80 per cent of the revenues 
are and would remain non-votable, shows that 
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croros upon ci'oros of rupees cannot anti would 
not be available for die direct and indireet 
economic anieiioratiun of tlie condition of the 
country, Exchiinge. n'ans]>on. and ciirrency 
would continue to be inanipulated in the inter- 
ests of Britain to the detriment of India’s 
interests. 

And last of all. Chapter III. part V. 
Sections 111 to 121. of the Govornment of 
India Act. 1935, would remain a standing 
obstacle in the way of our economic progress. 
These sections are mecini to i>revc'nt so-called 
discrimination " by India against Britain in 
the spheres of commerce and industiy. The 
prevention of “ discriinination ’’ means the pre- 
vention of the adoption by Inrlia of all those 
means and measures by which the national 
Governments of all free civilized countries pro- 
tect and promote their own national commerce 
and industiy. It is to a great extent by such 
means and measures that Britain herself built 
up her commerce and industry and continues 
to promote them even now whenever necessuiy. 
But what is sauce for the Biitish goose cannot 
be .sauce for the Indian gander. For is not 
India a peculiar country and are not Indians 
a peculiar people? 

Let us by all means fight economic back- 
wardness and unemployment even in otu- present 
politically subject conclition with all the weapons 
we can command, but let us never forget that 
a complete solution of all our economic 
problems cannot be attempted, far less aecom- 
plisbed, in the absence of self-rule. 


U. P. Unemployment Committee’s Report 

Not having received the report of the 
United Provinces Unemplovment Committee or 
any summary thereof, we arc not in a position 
to refer to it in detail. But from what has 
appeared in the papers about it, it appears to 
be a thoroughgoing and comprehensive docu- 
ment dealing with all aspects of the problem 
and suggc-sting remedies of various descriptions. 
Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru was the chairman of this 
conimitteo. His great ability and knowledge 
and experience of public questions and affairs 
do not require to be described. He ungrudg- 
ingly ga^'e much of his precious time and energy 
to the work of the committee, studied the 
problem of unemployment in general and its 
solutions both in India and Europe and bestowed 
much thought upon them. There was also the 
co-operation of the members of the committee. 
The excellence of the report is the natural 
result. 


As there is unemployment all over India, 
til a greater m- je.'.s extent, and as the main 
aspects of the problem arc similar all over the 
imintiy. botli the governments and the people 
ni the provinces oiushlc the ]iro\inces of Agra 
and Oudh should also m.akc full use of the 
iaboui'.s of the Sapru committee. In order that 
they may do so, the Report of that committee 
>houlil be made available to them. The Govern- 
ment of India should sec to it. 

The solution of the problem of middle-class 
unemployment depends to a gi'cat extent on the 
oix-ning out of new careers in the spheres of 
the public services and commerce, industiy 
lineluding agriculture), banking and transport. 
The ci\-ii and militar>‘ ser^•ices require to be 
thcivouglily Indianized. This can be done only 
bj’ the Government of India, or rather by its 
iiiaster the British Parliament^ — as things stand. 
As rcfgards the opening out of careers in the 
fields of commerce, industiy, ijanking, shipping 
and the like, something can be done by the 
Go^•el•muent of India on its own initiative by 
way of development. But that government 
cannot do enough to produce any substantial 
result. The new Government of India Act bars 
the way, and the obstacle can be removed only 
by the British Parliament. But it will not do 
so of its own accord. Great pressure vill have 
to be brought to bear upon it. That' the Indian 
people can and must do. 

Provincial Governments can, no doubt, do 
something to relieve imemployment. But they 
are likely to plead the eternal want of pence 
as an excuse for doing nothing, though they 
can and do incur unnecessary expense in r-arious 
directions to gain their own objects. Take the 
Ih P. Government, for example. That Govern- 
ment is reported to be going to spend five lakhs 
of rupees for extending the Council House at 
Lucknon' *' to provide sufficient accommodation 
for the secretariat staff removed from Allaha- 
bad.” Now, Allahabad is still said to be the 
capital of the U. P., though only nominally. 
■Why was Lucknow made the real capital bit 
by bit, and why was the secretariat staff 
removed? In Bengal, by a real expansion of 
primary education, unemployment among edu- 
cated youirg men can be relieved to some extent 
by appointing many of them as teachers and 
inspecting officers. But the Bengal Government 
is not really going to increase the number of 
primaiy schools, and the teachers and inspect- 
ing officers whom they want to appoint would 
be chosen, not from the ranks of graduates and 
undergraduates, thousands of whom are without 
any employment, but from those who do not 
know English! 
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No “ Veni, Vidi, Fici”! 

“Veni, vidi, vici" (“I came, I saw and 
I conquered ”) , were the words in which Julius 
Cffisar announced to the Roman Senate his 
defeat of Phamaces, King of Pontus, near Zela, 
47 B.C. Though, unlike Julius Csesar, Musso- 
lini did not lead the Italian forces in person, 
he expected perhaps that the generalissimo of 
the Italian expedition sent to Ethiopia would 
send him a report of his immediate success in 
the words of Julius Casar. But owing to the 
stubborn resistance of the Ethiopians that 
expectation has not been fulfilled. Nobody can 
now prophesy when victory would come and on 
which side. 

“ The Oil SanctioTis ” 

If the Emperor and people of Abyssinia 
had to depend on the League of Nations — that 
is, practically on Britain and France — instead 
of on their own love of liberty, valoui' and 
strong right anns, their country would by now 
have become a dependency of Italy. That mis- 
fortune has not yet overtaken them because 
they love their country and know how to defend 
it at any cost. . 

“ The oil sanctions,” if enforced by the 
League of Nations, could have easily crippled 
Italy and brought ^Mussolini to his senses. But 
the League is still sliilly-shallying. IVe in India 
Icnow that there are two kinds of committees 
appointed witli two different kinds of objects 
— committees for solving and committees for 
shehing problems. Perhaps the committee 
apijointed by the League to consider the question 
•of oil sanctions belongs to the latter category. 

Zanzibar Indian Merchants 

As a result of the anti-Indian Decrees of 
the Zanzibar Government, some 150 Indian 
merchants of Zanzibar have already wound up 
their business and left the island for good, about 
80 others have closed their business but are still 
there because they do not know where else to 
go, and some twenty have become insolvent. 
If ruin has not overtaken more Indian mer- 
chants of Zanzibar, it is because their creditors 
ai'e Indians and have not pressed them hard 
as yet to pay up. Preferring death to the dis- 
grace of insolvency, one merchant has committed 
suicide. 

The British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies should not only relieve individual 
hardships, as he promised to do, but revise the 
Decrees themselves, because they are ruinous to 


Indian merchants and injurious to the interests 
of the inhabitants of Zanzibar as a whole. 

The following resolution was passed at the 
last open session of the National Liberal 
Federation at Nagpur : 

The Federation, while reiterating its condemnation 
of the anti-Indisn decrees passed by the Zanzibar 
Government in June 1934, ■whicli decrees have 
resulted in squeezing out Indians front lawful pur- 
suits in the Zanzibar protectorate expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to 
July 1936 in clear violation of the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment’s promise to settle the debt problem within a 
year. This Federation records with satisfaction the 
unanimous report of the Agricultural Indebtedness 
Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Governmeni, 
■which supports the conclusions of the report submitted 
by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I.C.S., to the Government 
of India, ■which exposes the one-sided nature of the 
Bartlett report, on which the said anti-Indian decrees 
were based and deplores the attitude of the Zanabar 
Government in not accepting the Commission’s report 
as well as the views expressed in the memorandum 
of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the 
Government of India. In the opinion of this Federa- 
tion the basis of the said decrees having been 
shattered by the said commission of the Zanzibar 
Government presided over by the Chief Justice with 
an official majority, the Government of India should 
press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic 
attitude and action of the Government of India it 
urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing 
for acceptance of the following demands for relief 
of the urgent needs of tlie Indian community, namely, 

(1) .Amendment of section 19 of the Land Aliena- 
tion Decree of 1934 with retrospective effect so as 
not to allow the period of limitation to run against the 
creditors during the moratorium; 

(2) Immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
the agricultural indebtedness commission by the 
Government of Zanzibar; 

f3) Abolition of the licence fee for the export 
of cloves; 

(4) Abolition of one-sided levy on export of cloves; 

f5l Stoppage of piivehase and export -if cloves by 

the Clove Growers .Assuciation and modiileation of its 
other activities. Failing the agreemoia of the 
Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum 

demands this Federation recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India the imposition of an embargo on 

imports of cloves into India, if such imports originate 
from the Zanzibar Protectorate. 

Asuiosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta 
University 

The L’niversitj’ of Calcutta is to be con- 
gratulated on its appointing Pandit Vidhusekhar 
Sasti'i to the chair of Asutosh Professor of 
Sanskrit. 

Better late than never. 

The title of “ Mahamabopadhyaya ” hM 
been recently conferred upon him. On previ- 
ous occasions, when this title was sought to 
be bestowed upon him, he expressed un-willing- 
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ness to receive it. This time, it was done, we 
understand, without his previous knowledge. 
He was and is a great scholar. The title has 
not made him a greater. But recognition of 
true merit is not unwelcome. 

Is Inter-Caste Marriage Un-Hindu? 

Poo.VA, Dec. 31- 

The Subjects Comniitlee mcelina of the Hiiulu 
Maliasaliha considered till the early hours of tiie 
morning Mr. Jayakar's rLsoIuiioti regarding ihe 
removal of caste system and uiitoucliability. 

.\fler a great deal of discussion, in the course of 
wliich several speakers spoke. Pantiit Malaviya gave 
hU ruling stating that the problem of inler-oasle 
marriage and inter-caste dinner was outside tlic scope 
of the .\iahasabha and hence that particular part of 
the resolution was out of order. Pandit Malaviya, 
however, said that the removal of imtoiichabilily was 
undoubtedly the first tluty of the Maiiasablia. 

A tough fight is expected over the resolution in the 
open session this noon. — f. nited Press. 

We are unable to understand why the 
problem of inter-caste marriage and inter-caste 
dinner was outside the scope of the Hindu 
ilahasafaha. Inter-caste dining has become so 
prevalent in educated circles in India that it is 
no longer necessary to discuss it — not in any 
ca.'e in Bengal. As regards inter-caste mar- 
riage, instances of such marriages are by no 
means rare in ancient Sanskrit poetry and 
drama and mythologj* and in ancient Indian 
history, too. It is recognized in Smriti literature 
as a valid kind of marriage. Not only marriage 
between a man of a higher caste and a woman 
of a lower caste lanuloma marriage), but also 
marriage between a woman of a Iiigher caste 
and a man of a lower caste was recognized as 
a valid marriage. Inter-caste marriages are still 
to be found in Nepal and Sikkim and the British 
Darjeeling district. Not a few such marriages 
are celebrated et'erj- year in Bengal with 
orthodox Hindu rites. Hindu inter-caste m.ar- 
riages with orthodox rites can be registered 
as valid marriages tmder the law of British 
India. So whatever Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya may think, inter-caste Hindu 
marriages were orthodox marriages in ancient 
times and are still valid Hindu marriages. 

It is to be noted that, in spite of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s ruling, a resolution 
which was passed in tlie open session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha sanctions inter-caste marriage 
by implication. 

Abolition of Caste. Distinctions Urged 

His Holiness the Sankaraebarya of Karabir 
Pith, Dr. Kurtkoti, moved the following resolu- 


tion in the last session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha at Poona; 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms iis previous 
resolutions for giving equal access to all Hiniliis. 
irrespective of their particular caste or creed, to all 
public amenities and insdlutions such as schnnU, 
wells, tanks, Ghats and other places of water suppl>', 
hotels, roads, parks, Dhamshalos and public places 
of worship and burning Ghats and the like. It 
further affirms its faitli that untonchabilily must not 
be regarded as a part of Hindu religion or soidal 
system and recommends to the Hindus for abolition 
of all distinctions in llic Hindu society based on 
birth or casic in the ^phercs of public, social and 
political life in which .sacli distinctions ought to have 
no application and are out of place at present.” 

The mover made an imp.assioned speech 
iu supporting the resohition. 

.\lr. Rasikial Bishwas, Bengal Harijan leader, 
svcoiiding the proposition said that Harfjuns would 
Iw thankful to the Hindus for the gesture made by 
tills resolution. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans 
supported tliis resolution. Messrs. Lavate and Kale 
were the only two Sanatanists who opposed the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Shapurji Saklatwala 

The sudden death of Mr. Shapurji Saklat- 
wala in London removes from the ranks of 
Indian nationalists a stout fighter for freedom. 
He was a near relative of the late Mr. J. N. 
Tata, the great industrialist, and began life as 
an officer of the firm which bears that name. 
Later, he developed communistic proclivities, 
and had to choose between his principles and 
his job. It does him honour that he adhered 
to his principles and gave up his post. He 
possessed oratorical gifts of no mean order. 
That he was elected a member of the British 
Parliament was due not a little to his oratorical 
powers and skill. 

Rudyard Kipling 

Rudyard Kipling, who died last month in 
Britain, was born in India and passed his earlier 
years in this eountrj'. Some of his earlier 
literarv' works, too, were written here. He was 
perhaps the greatest poet of British imperialism. 
He was also an effective story-teller in prose. 
He enriched English literature by his pen nnd 
was a gifted literary' artist. 

Lord Reading 

Lord Reading, whose death was reported 
last month, was a self-made man. Rising from 
a humble station in life, he came to occupy the 
highest office in the gift of the British Crown 
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abroad, naineJy, that of Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, whicli shows that he was 
a man of great intellectnal capacity. So far 
as India is concei-ned, it cannot be said that 
he pushed her forward towards the goal of 
Swaraj. 

Sir John Woodroffe 

The late Sir John Woodroffe began liis 
career in India as a barrister-at-law and was 
later appointed a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court. He was in sympathy with Indian cul- 
ture and wrote books like “ Is India civilized?’' 
and “ Sakti and Sakta.” He made an extensive 
study of Sanskrit Tantric literature and tran- 
slated some of it into English, toying thus to 
make Tantric thought accessible to western 
peoples. 

Celebration of Indian “ Independence 
Ddy” 

Won-lndians living outside India should not 
be misled by the expression Indian “ Indepen- 
dence Day.” The 4th of July is celebrated by 
the Americans as the day on which the United 
States of America won independence. The 
Indian “ Independence Day is celebrated on 
the 26th of January. But that date does not 
indicate the day on which India became free. 
It is a day which was fixed to remind 
Indians of the fact that in December, 1929, at 
the Lahore session of the Congress, Purna 
Swaraj or Independence was declared as the 
goal of India’s struggle for freedom. So the 
day of celebration of ” Independence Day ” in 
India is not a day of rejoicing, but is a reminder 
that freedom has still to be won. That is a 
necessary reminder, not only for Congressites 
but also for all otiier Indians. The day was 
celebrated this year in all provinces. 


Proceeding to explain why the Liberals 
could not enter the Congress fold, 

Mr. Sastri enumerated ibe fundamental issues on 
wbich the Liberals did not see eye to eye with 
Congressmen, namely, the civil disobedience cult for 
attaining the goal of Purna Swaraj, insistence on 
liabitual bbaddar wearing and manual labour clause 
in the Congress constitution, 

The Congress, continued Mr. Sastri, is a political 
organization meant to achieve politick aims in the 
political sphere against political obstacles and as 
such conditions imposed on its memberiihip should be 
political and not based on considerations of humanity 
or otherwise. 

Nevertheless, mutual understanding between the 
Congress and the Liberal Party, thought Mr. Sastri, 
was possible both during and after the coming elec- 
tions. Although the Congress may not remove these 
barriers, it is possible for the Congress to throw 
the doors open in the outer court in order that ao 
element that could be useful to them in their fight 
could be left out 

Mr, Sastri also explained why it was 
necessaiy for the progressive parties in the 
country to come together. 

Mr Sastri referred to the appeal made by them 
at the Liberal Federation at Nagpur. In our resolu* 
tion,” said he, “we referred mainly to the need of 
progressive parties in the country coming together 
in order firstly, to keep liie anti-national forces in 
check and secondly, to do what good we can to ike 
eountry out of this constitution. What we intend by 
tltat resolution is. stripped of generalities, that the 
Congress being an organization most prominent in 
the field of politics and also most infiuential and 
most powerful has cost upon it the duty of gathering 
all forces in the country that may make for further 
development of the constitution along healthy and 
proper lines. 

Speaking about the coming elections, Mr. Sastri 
declared Aat it would redound to the good of the 
country in the present circuznstances if the results 
of the coming elections should declare in favour of 
the Congress. The Congress represents what is 
progressive in the entire nation. It is therefore our 
duty to see that it emerges victorious. 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who presided, refer- 
ring to closer co-operation between Congress 
and the Liberals, said : 


Rapprochement Between Congressites and 
Liberals Needed 

The Right Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Liberal leader, made a speech in Madras 
on the 5th of Jatiuaiy last, defining the attitude 
of the Liberals towards tlie Congress, in the 
course of which he said : 

“We ale not new to the Congress. Some of us 
have been it it longer than outside it. To ask us 
therefore to come back to its fold is not to give us 
an unwelcome advice. We should very much like to 
do so. We will not say ‘No’ but we can’t say ‘Yes’ 
as We find it difficilk to respond to this appeal.” 


" We are anxious that the exponents of other 
schools of politics should seek to enter the councils 
and we wisn all success to those who wish to serve 
the country. Whichever party may come into power, 
it must work the constitution to extract the maximum 
possible out of the reforms, limited as it is in 
opportunities and responsibilites thrown open to us." 

Mr. Venkataiama SastrL President, Liberal Federa- 
tion, dedared that the Dberals were prepared to 
co-operate with the Congress on all items on which 
they agreed. 

Ail this shows that there is a genuine desire 
on tlie part of the Liberals to co-operate with 
the Congress. The Congress attitude is in- 
dicated in the following statement issued by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad ! 


31-lS 
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■■ I liavc read with care and re?peci due to Riglii 
Hon’ble SasUri and Mr. Vi-nkalarama Sastri. their 
speeches at Madras. During ilie last few weeks I 
have also received communications from friends 
suggesting that Congress should take slops to bring 
about a Coalition if not fusion of panics, I have 
been considering the matter and wiiiie it has not 
been possible for me to consult the Working Cum- 
millec and my otlier colleagiici and co-uorfccrs I 
may stale the pu.siiion as it strikes me. I verj' miieli 
appreciate Mr. Saalri’s reference to Congr>'SS and would 
wish that others who do not agree like iiim with tlie 
present programme and policy of llic Congress would 
recognize that that institution is of great help and 
service in national struggle for freedom and deseives 
support even from those who do not see eye to eye 
with it. But when I come to consider the difBculiies 
he points out in the way of the Liberals joining the 
Congress and the suggestions that the Congress should 
remote them, I am faced with ihe problem which 
baffles me. An analysis of these diiiiculties shows 
that in order to induce the Liberals to join it, the 
Congress should do four things: ill It should 
change its object or creed of Independence; ( 2 ) It 
should declare that it gives up Civil Disobedience as 
the method as ils suspension or withdrawal at present 
docs not satisfy him; (.3) It should give up its 
discipline of manual Labour; and i.4> It should give 
up its uniform of Riiaddar. 

" As regards the object of Independence even the 
Covemment lias not insisted upon the Congress giving 
it up. It was after that creed was adopted at Lahore 
that the Round Table Conferences were held and the 
Congress was invited to send representatives to them 
and the Congress representative was permitted to put 
it forward on behalf of the Congress at the second 
Conference. Civil Disobedience is not altogether a 
new thing in the Congress although it has been 
actively carried out only recently in 1917. When 
Mrs. Annie Besant was in internment and Congress 
was run by those, who subsetpientlv seceded from it 
nearly two years later. Civil Disoltedlence was not 
only talked of but actually recommended by several 
Provincial Congress Committees and had not to be 
resorted to because of early release of Kirs. Besant. 
Earlier than that it bad, as passive resistance in 
South Africa, secured active support of Congress, 
which sent funds, and it also received the blessing 
of Gokhale. Since then we hare gone through it in 
this country. I can understand the objection that it 
is inopportune at particular moment or in particular 
circumstances but I don't understand how Congress 
can abjure it once for all and for ever and declare 
that it shall not resort to it under any circumstances. 
These two suggestions present insuperable difficulties 
in the way of the Congress and if the two are 
equally insuperable for the Liberals, a clear fusion 
of the Liberal federation and the Congress is im- 
possible. As regards Khaddar I am ahaid the 
question has not received the consideration it deserves 
and a lot of prejudice has been created round it. 
Manual Labour franchise was born in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and unwillingness to give effect to it 
on the part of even many Congressmen and it has not 
been able to overcome these. But in spite of what 
many amongst us consider to be their merits, if the 
objection was confined to them alone, it would have 
been possible to find a middle course. 

" I have suggested before this that fusion of parties 
and organizations may not be possible but it should 
not be impossible to find points of agreement and to 
work jointly in respect of those matters. Itir. Venkata- 


rania Saslri's speech, I am glad to note, lakes up 
this line and he also suggests that avenues of agree- 
ment should he explored if joint action is desirable 
and there can he no doubt that it is ibis line of 
approach wliich promises to be more fniilfui for 
constructive work in the country and the combined 
front against encroachment on funilamenlul rights of 
civil citizens sutii as liberty of person and Iteedom 
of press will furnisli such avenues of agreement. A 
considerable consensus of opinion regarding the 
merits of new Constitution may also provide an 
<iccasion for a joint attack. 

.All these may be explored at Lucknow. Regard- 
ing the firel two, the Congress programme and its 
altitude are well-known and whatever difference nay 
be with others, it will probably be about the 
enifibasis on some particular items and about the 
particular methods by which these can be composed. 
%'ith regard to the last, the Congress must obviously 
decide its own line of action at Lucknow before it 
can lake any steps which will be effective." 

Maliatma Gandhi has declared that he 
would accept and be satisfied with the “ sub- 
stance of independence.” Vi'e believe, it was 
when he was in London in connection with the 
so-called Round Table Conference that he did 
so. Now, Dominion status, as interpreted in 
the light of the Westminster Statute, does give 
the substance of independence. That being the 
case, it should not be impossible to devise a 
fonnula which would satisfy both Congressmen 
and Liberals without either having to give up 
their principles. For our part, — and we do not 
belong to any party — ^though we are for in- 
dependence, we do not find it objectionable to 
work for Dominion status. But we would cer- 
tainly refuse to support never-ending Indo- 
British connection. We have neither the right 
or nor the power to bind our successors. Why, 
we old men, though we have only a few years 
at tlie most to live, we do not know whether 
e\-en in the near future there may not be some 
opportunity to work for independence outright. 

As regards civil disobedience, Mr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s statement of facts is right. And he 
has also quite properly observed : 

I can undecstand the objection that it is in- 
opportune at a particular moment and in particular 
circumstances but 1 do not understand how the 
Congress can abjure it once for all and for ever and 
declare that it shall not resort to it under any 
circum^anccs. 

As for tile constant wearing of kliaddar 
and regular manual labour, we do not know 
if all members of the Congress really satisfy 
these requirements. Perhaps even our peasants 
have nothing to do by way of manual labour 
during some months in the year. 

What is most to be valued is the mutual 
goodwill displayed by both parties. 
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Official Anti-Congress Propaganda 

The Leader, $, very prominent Liberal organ, 
writes : 

We cannot be accused of being partisans of the 
Congress and have not hesitated to criticise both the 
organization and some of its leaders whenever, in 
our opinion, a proper occasion has arisen. But we 
must protest in the strongest terms against the 
Department of Public Information of the Government 
of India converting itself into an anii-Congress pro- 
paganda agency. In the official publication entitled 
“ India in 1933-34 ” poisonous insinuations have been 
made regarding the expenditure of funds collected 
for the Harijan cause end also for Bihar earthquake 
relief. There are many honest patriots who differ 
from Mahatma Gandhi and Babu Rajendra Prasad 
in their political ideals and methods of work; but 
no one has had the audacity to suggest so far that 
public funds collected for the purposes mentioned 
above and disbursed under their direction have been 
misappropriated- Presumably, after the recent ex- 
posure of the Bengal Government by the Mancliester 
Gu(crdi<m the writer of “India in 1933-34” realized 
the necessity for greater circumspection. But to refer, 
in relation to the Harijan fund, to ‘misgivings as 
to the manner of its expenditure’; and to suggest 
that ‘ Information as to the disbursement of the 
Congress relief fund of Rs. 24 lakhs (collected for 
BiW earthquake relief work) was difficult to obtain' 
is a far worse offence than that committed by the 
Bengal Government. We can understand though we 
may not approve of the Department of Public In- 
formation defending the policies and actions of the 
Government of India against criticisms and attacks, 
We can even make allowance for interested pro- 
paganda in favour of the Ottawa Pact. But to utilize 
an official publication for the purpose of making such 
accusations against the Congress is, we feel com- 
pelled to observe, both discreditable and mean. Let 
the writer of these offensive passages produce 
evidence on which he bases his charges, and make 
them in such a manner as to be capable of a direct 
challenge. To make foul suggestion and then to run 
away from its implications is unworthy of a Govot- 
ment. Is it for carrying on propaganda of this kind, 
we wonder, that the staff of the D. P. I. at Delhi 
has been strengthened? 

Babu Rajendra Prasad has supplied the 
dailies with a crushing rejoinder through the 
'' Associated Press.” He has quoted exten- 
sively from the report of Mr. W. B. Brett, i.c.s., 
Relief Commissioner, and at present Chief 
Secretary to the Bihar and Orissa Government, 
to effectively contradict the remarks in 
“India in 1933-34.” 

Babu Rajendra Prasad's statement con- 
cludes as follows : 

I do not propose to say anything against the 
administration of the Viceroy's Relief Fund beyond 
stating that if I have not said anything about the 
Government measure it is not because I am ignorant 
of what has happened or because I approve of all 
that has been done, I purposely refrained from the 
controversy, yet our methods are suspected and the 
writer of “ India in 1933-34 " can say nothing better 
than : " The Congress, as a whole, appreciate the 


opportunity provided by distress over a large area to 
renabilitate their prestige not only by a vigorous show 
of interest locally in Bihar hut also by publishing 
reports tending to minimise the activities of the 
Government and exaggerate the activities of the 
Congress.” In the opinion of the writer, we needed 
the earthquake to reliabilitate the Congress prestige! 
Well may one retort that the Government waited for 
another earthquake to rehabilitate their prestige by 
preventing all non-official philianthropic and 
humanitarian organisations from entering the area 
where relief was needed against the great catastrophe 
of Quetta. — A. P. 

Bengal Government Withdraws Insinuation 
Against Pandit Jawaharlal 

In the Bengal Administration Report for 
1933-34 there was an observation that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wanted to carry on agita- 
tion in furtherance of his “ militant ” political 
progi’amme “ under the guise of anti-untouch- 
ability activities and with the money collected 
for ‘Harijan’ work.” As even those Indians 
who do not belong to the Congress party 
know, the Pandit is incapable of such dis- 
honorable conduct. He protested, some 
British papers supported him, a question was 
asked in Parliament, and a report was called 
for from the Bengal Government. That 
Government has had to express regi’et and 
withdraw the charge. But even in doing so 
it tried to justify the "inference” drawn by 
the writer of the Report! It also speaks of 
its “ knowledge that ostensibly non-political 
movement have in the past been exploited 
for political ends.” By what persons and 
when such things were done, was not stated 
— pei'haps because the Bengal Government has 
caught one Tatar in Pandit Jawaharlal and do 
not want to catch more of them. 

The Gaekwad’s Jubilee 

On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations of His Highness the Gaekwad of 
Baroda’s rule, forty-six prisoners have been 
released and sentences of 646 have been 
reduced. Remission in land revenue and com- 
pulsory education cess to the extent of four 
lakhs of rupees has been granted. 

His Highness delivered a message to his 
subjects at a Durbar held to receive an ad.di'ess 
from his people on the completion of his 60 
years’ reign. The message first announces 
that a crore of rupees will, be set ajjart for 
the “ Diamond Jubilee Trust ” the income from 
which will be spent in village uplift work — 
specially for the uplift of the depressed classes. 
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His, Highness then refers to the introduction 
of compulsory' Primary Education with a view 
to liquidate illiteracy from the State. He also 
announces that Village Panchayats and District 
Pnnchaj’ats are to be established for construct- 
ing feeder roads and wells. His Highness next 
refers to the legislation made for abolition of 
social evils like Child Marriage, Caste Tyranny 
and L'ntouchabiiity. 

During the reign of the present Alaharaja 
Daroda has made progress in all directions. 

The creation by His Highness of a trust 
fund of a crore of ruijees for village uplift 
reminds one of the Government of India's allot- 
ment of one crore for the whole of British India 
for similar work. Bavoda has a population of 
a little more than twenty-four lakhs of people, 
British India has a jiopulation of more than 
twenty-seven crores of people. 


China Between Two Fires 

It is not the Japanese alone who cause 
trouble to China. She has her own communists 
also. So she is between two fires as it were. 

SwATOW, Jan. 29. 

Two more Japanese destroyers have arrived in 
consequence of the Sino-Japanese tension. There 
are now six Japanese warships in the port. — Reuter. 

Canton, Jan. 28. 

Thirty thousand communists are marching from 
Hunan province towards the west into South China, 
sweeping all before them. 

They have now captured Wengan, near Kweiyang, 
capital of Kweichow. The fall of Kweiting, thirty-five 
miles east of Kweiyang is now expected. Thousands of 
civilians and soldiers are hastily building block 
houses and digging trenches round Kweiyang. AH 
available provincial troops are being rushed to the 
front. — Reuter. 

Canton, Jan. 29. 

After fierce fighting with the Government troops 
at Kweichow, the Communists have now captured 
Kweiting, only 35 miles east of Kweiyang, capital 
of the province, where martial law has been pro- 
claimed, 

The Communists who number 30,000 have been 
sweeping all before them despite heavy losses. 

— Reuter. 

Tientsin, Jan. 30. 

A Communist revolt has broken out in South Hopei, 
where, it is reported, local Soviets have been estab. 
lished in certain districts. — Reuter. 

Peipinc, Jan. 30. 

British and .American Nationals have been advised 
to evacuate Kweiyang and other adjacent cities owing 
to the advance of the Communist forces in South 
Qiina. — Reuter. 


Unrest in Egypt 

Egypt contioues to be in a clistobed con- 
dition. 

Cairo, Jan. 28. 

Ignoring the counsels of leaders students everywhere 
are striking in the morning. No conflicts with the 
olicc have occurred hitherto, but students of the 
chool of Applied Arts made a bonfire of furniture. 
Students of Giza University are organizing demon- 
strations and twelve hundred of them are marching 
on to Cairo. Large forces of police have been posted 
on the only available bridge whilst a strong body of 
Egyptian cavalry arc proceeding to Giza. It is 
rumoured that Ali Maher Paalia will form the Govern- 
ment under his Prcmicrsliip. 

Five students were wounded wlicn ilie police fired 
nl the demonstrators at Damanliur. Three students 
and fifteen of tlie police were injured at Mansiira. 
Nalias Pasha will broadcast a national appeal for 
calm. 

It is expected, that 12,000 will attend to-moriow's 
memorial service for King George at wiiich members 
of the Nessim Pasha Cabinet will be present. 

In view of the prevailing tension the Egyptian 
infantry will form a cordon round the K^relna 
Barracks during the ceremony.— Heufer. 

Cauio, Jan. 29. 

Fifty students and several policemen were injured 
in the fighting which broke out today and is still 
proceeding. The fight originated when the police, 
who were drawing a cordon round the rioting 
students in Sheiks Training College in Kasielaini 
district were attacked by students from the rear, with 
stones and hoses and countered with warning by 
shot-gun volleys. The infantry are still guarding the 
educational building and the Egyptian Lancers are 
patrolling the city. — Reuter. 

Cairo, Jan. 29. 

The police employed a novel method of identifying 
riotous students during today's rioting. From a 
special tank they sprinkled the offenders with a harm- 
less coloured liquid and were thus able to spot them 
later, 

Some estimates place today's casualties as high 
as 100. The students finally undertook to return 
liome quietly from the Sheik’s College which Is 
temporarily closed. 

School strikes are spreading to provincial towns. 
The authorities otherwise report “ all is quiet in the 
provinces at mid-day.” — Reuter. 

Geneva, Jan. 30. 

Mr. Ahmed Hussein, President of the Young Egymt 
Society of Cairo, has sent a memorandum to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations to the 
effect that the entire Eg>'ptian nation ardently desires 
that Egypt should become a member of the League and 
be invited to take the place which is hers by right. 
The memorandum adds that the Society represents 
young Egyptians several of whom have offered their 
blood for the country and have fallen victims to 
British oporession. — neuter. 

Caiko, Jan. 30. 

Aly Pasha Maher, the King’s Political Adviser, is 
forming a Neutral Cabinet with friends from all 
parties, with himself as Prime Minister and the 
Minister of the Interior. This move follows the 
failure of prolonged efforts to form an All-party 
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Government to conduct negoliationa for the Angto- 
Egyptian Treaty owing to the Wafd refuaal to enter 
a Coalition Government. — Reuter. 

Clash of British and Egyptian Opinion 
On Defence of Egypt 

It is stated in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of the 30th January last that its special corres- 
pondent at Cairo has sent it the follotving tele- 
gram on the 29th January; 

Cairo, Jan. 29. 

The British High Coramissioner for Egynt discussed 
individually the points of the Treaty of 1930 with all 
the prominent leaders of Egypt. The main point 
on which the British and the Egyptian opinions collide 
is that the British Government wishes to change 
some of the terms of the Treaty but the Egyptians 
do not wish to change a slight term. The first 
condition of the Treaty regarding the military station 
is lliat the British forces must be transferred to 32 
degrees longitude beyond the eastern aide of the 
Sues Canal and the Egyptian forces must be kept 
there instead. 

The British Government maintains that the present 
forces roust be where they are and more should be 
added because the forces are not sufficient enough 
to protect that side. The second point is that the 
total number of the Britisli forces on the northern 
desert side of Egypt must be only £8000(?), bat the 
British Government insists lhat the present number 
must not be lessened because the military will not 
be able to defend the frontier of Egypt and the 
reform of the troops will cost £15,000,000 which the 
expenditure budget of the war department will not 
be able to bear. 

The Egyptians state ; “ Leave the defence m our 
hands and see how ably we manage it. When we 
spent £5 000,000 on Jubbulu.Awlia Dam wliich cannot 
be used before 20 years and £4,000,000 on TLana Dam 
which cannot be utilised for 50 years, why should 
we not spend £15,000,000 for the defence of our 
country? We shall spend all that we have in 
defending our motherland but we want that her 
defence should be entrusted to us.”— (Copyright to 
‘ P.cirfl:! ’ in India) . 

Mr. Manohar Lai’s Presidential Address 

By fihe courtesy of Prof. D. N._ Banerjee, 
the local secretary, Indian Economic ConfM- 
cnce, Dacca, we have received not only the 
presidential address of Mr. Manohar Lai, but 
also all the printed papers read or meant to 
be read at the Conference. _We thank him for 
his kindness. It is not possible for a monthly 
magazine to make proper use of all of them, 
but we have kept them for future possible use. 

In the course of his very able presidential 
address Mr. Manohar Lai very rightly observed: 

What is being achieved, if not actually achieved 
in Japan, should be possible for India. We have an 
immense population and therefore ready demand for 
manufactured goods. We Have an immense market, 
a market which the whole world is trying to secure, 
yet in spile of our unbounded resources we continue 
hapless victims of world’s dumping. 


The main reason for Japan’s economic 
progress is that Japan has a national govern- 
ment whose business it is to bring about the 
prosperity of Japan alone. 

Mr. Manohar Lai concluded his address by 
indicating what the deplorable condition of a 
mainly agricultural country, as India never was 
in the pre-British period but has come to be 
under British rule, may be in the not distant 
future. Said he: 

What will happen if the forecasts of scientific men 
come true? Professor J. B. S. Haldane rwcntly 
remarked that “ by 1944 prices of food will fall w 
much that large numbers of agricultural states woulu 
go to ruin.” The course of events during the past 
twenty years warrants the general soundness of this 
prophecy. Do vfe realize the import of this fast 
approacliing fate on unhappy India raamiainmg one 
of world’s largest populations on her own agriculture 
and alniggling to buy manufactured goods from 
abroad at growing disadvantage? 

The economist in India today is worthily engageiJ in 
the close study of economic fact and theory. But 
I venture to think that his most urgent task now is 
more than ever before, to rouse the conscience of both 
the people and the government to a consciousness cl 
the peri! towards which we are drifting and to the 
necessity of straining every nerve to reconstiuct our 
economic life. Events are marching with such swift- 
ness. the test of the world with their alert govern- 
ments is taking such rapid action, that if we arc not 
up and doing now, aware of the possible dangers 
ahead and determined on the one course ^“l^ation, 
our doom may be irretrievably sealed. That is the 
supreme task of the Indian economist— he is faced 
by a call which if missed today may never come 
again. 

Sir U. N. Brahmachari’s Presidential 
Address 

The presidential address of Sir U. N. 
Brahmachari, General President, Indian Science 
Congress, Indore (1936), dealt with the role of 
science in the recent progress of medicine, it 
had, therefore, to be somewhat encyclopaedic 
in its range. He gave a review of the import- 
ant contributions made towards the advance- 
ment of medicine by biochemistry, physiolop^, 
genetics, chemistry, _ physics, geology , psycho- 
logy, and mathematics. 

As Dr. Brahmachari has himself success- 
fully carried out researches which have led to 
the discoverj' of very valuable remedies for the 
treatment of the terrible disease of Kala-azar, 
tiiat part of his address in which he gave a 
brief sumraai-j- of his researches possesses a,n 
autobiographical interest. An extract from it is 
given below from the Januarj'^ number of Setence 
and Culture. 

Early in 1921, the speaker discovered an urea 
antimouy compound fo*' the treatment of kaJs-azar. 
Its introduction and his other researches on anti* 
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monial compounds opened up a new vifla in lUe 
treatment of the disease in India by means of 
therapeutic organic anlimonials . . . This urea 
compound was named ‘urea slihamine.' 

1 shall not detain you hero with the romance of 
urea stibainine. however iiilerr-slina it may he. But 
I recall with joy the memoraide night in the Calcutta 
Campbell Hospital at Sealdah when uflrr a very 
hard day's work at about 10 p.m. in a lillie ntom with 
a smoky dimly burning k>-ro«in" lamp, iho speaker 
found that the experiment in tit- pr parali-m of this 
compound were up to his ospcrlalions. The room 
still remains, but the signs of a laboratory in it have 
completely disappeared. 

The first series of cases treated with this i-ompotind 
were puiilishcd early in 1922. Soon after tliis, mo?.t 
remarkable results were obtained with it by Sliortt in 
Shillong to whom the compound was sent lor trial. 
The value of this compound was qiiirkly recognized. 
It was introduced, soon after a preliminary experi- 
mental trial, by the Government of Assam for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of kda-azar. 

Today urea slibamine slamis pre-emincm in the 
Irealmcnl of kala-azar in India as a powerfid pro- 
phylactic against the disease, anti it is a mall-.T of 
supreme satisfaction that this treatment has been the 
means of saving lives of a v.vsi population of suflering 
humanity. 

The fijllowing remarks from the Annual Public 
Health Report of the Province of .-kssara for the year 
1933 dated 23rd July, 1934. are worth quoting: ‘It 
has to he home in mind that, when no specific 
remedy was kn'twn for this disease, 98 persons at 
least out of every 100 were doom’d to certain death 
within a comparatively short space of time. Since 
1923, when reliable figures for the disease first 
became available to the end of the year under report, 
no less than 328491 persons have been brought under 
treatment. It is no exaggeration to say that 
approximately 3.25 lacs of valuable lives have been 
saved to the Province.' 


Unrest in. Syria 

Beirct, Jan. 29. 

After riots lasting for a week, in which four persons 
were killed at Damascus and two at .\lleppo in the 
coiiise of nationalist agitation against the Govern- 
ment. order has been restored throughout Syria. Tlie 
gendarmes were hampered in the work of restoring 
order by the demonstrators holding children in front 
of them. 

Alleppo is now normal and the Ijazars have re- 
opened. Dantascus is also quiet but the central 
bazars are still closed. 

\ later message says: — 

Riots in Damascus. .AllcDpo and elsewhere are the 
outcome of the nationali.-tt agitation against the 
French mandate in Syria. The nationalists recently 
intensified anti-povemment campaign and opened a 
number of so-called people's political clubs all over 
the country, from where they Issued what are des- 
eribed as threatening manifestoes. .A nationalist 
leader has been arrested and sent to seclusion. There- 
upon students took up the cudgels and indulged in a 
series of violent demonstrations in wliieli tlie police 
were powerless. Troops were called out. Two 
Syrian nationalist leaders are reported to have crossed 
the border to Palestine during the week-end in order 
to telegraph a protest to tlie League Syrio-Palestine 
Committee at Geneva against the conditions under the 


French mandate in Syria. British military contingents 
in Palesliue are now guarding the Syrian border. 

— Reuter. 


Sikh “ Kripan ” Satyagraha 

Up till the 30th Januaiy last 1.215 Sikh men 
tuifl tvimycn were reported to have been arrested 
it) connection with the Satyagraha started by 
the Sikhs for removing the ban on wearing 
" kripans ” by them in public. 

Calciilta University Foundation Day 

The Calcutta University Foundation Day 
was celebrated on the 30th Januaiy last in a 
striking manner. The marches past by the 
women students in their colourful saris and the 
male students, with all their distinctive college 
flags, presented n veiy imposing spectacle. Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mukherji, the Vice-Chancellor, 
said in the course of his address to the 
students : 

A spirit of invincibility must animate your actions. 
You must belong to the army of the unconquerable 
whom diScuIties do not daunt nor failures discourage, 
to whom all things are possible: and the impossible, 
the most alluring and attractive of all. I long for 
the day when a spirit of adventure will animate the 
youths of my province. 1 know the spirit has been 
awakened but if it is to live it must be carefully 
fostered. 

Ban On Miss Mayo’s New Book 

The bringing or sending of Miss Alayo’s 
“Face o'f Mother India” has been prohibited. 
We do not think this will do any good to Hindus 
or India, slandered by her. On the contrary, 
it will st.and in the way of its lies and half- 
truth being effectively exposed, as were those 
in her “ Mother India.” If the circulation of 
her book outside India could have been stopped, 
that would ha\'e been something. 


Bengal Education Week 

People interested in education and educa- 
tional problems in Bengal should take full 
advantage of the Bengal Education Week. It 
offers much to be seen and much to be heard 
that may help in the improvement of education. 

Only the public should never forget that in 
Bengal facilities for elementaiy, secondary, 
collegiate, university, vocational and technologi- 
cal education rerjuire to be greatly increased — 
particularly elementan.;, vocational and techno- 
iogieal education. 

No spectacular demonstrations must mislead 
us to believe that Bengal has got or is going 
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to get what she requires in order that all her 
children may be truly educated and equipped 
for the work of life. 

Fresh Trouble in Manchuria 

Moscow, Jan. 29. 

The report o{ another sensational incident comes 
from the Manchurian frontier, where a tense situa- 
tion has developed between Japan and Manchukuo 
on the one hand and the Soviet and tlie protected 
outer Mongolian Republic on the other. 

A fully armed company of over a hundred 
Manchukuo troops, according to a Kliabarovak 
telegram, entered llie Soviet territory in the Grodekovo 
district and asked for asylum. Their Commander, a 
Manchu Lieutenant, stated that the company bad 
mutinied against the Japanese authorities and that 
four Japanese officers had been killed. 

The Soviet authorities disarmed and interned the 
company. — Reuter. 

Colliery Disaster at Jharia 

On the 30th of January last there was an 
outbreak of fire and an explosion in a colliery 
at Jharia. It is already definitely known that 
some Indian and English employees have died 
in consequence. The full extent of the loss in 
life and property is not yet knowm. 

Communal Unity Talks Again 

His Highness the Aga Khan and Maulana 
Shaukat Ali have started unity talks again. 
The majority of political-minded persons of the 
Hindu community {i.e., of the majority com- 
munity) want freedom for their country and 
want that there should be a joint endeavour for 
obtaining freedom. Anybody is welcome to 
take part in this joint endeavour. Whether 
there be “ unity ” or not, what prevents the 
Muslims from canying on even a separate free- 
dom movement of their own? If they work 
for freedom — ^it does not matter whether jointly 
with the Hindus or scpai’ately — that will be a 
proof that they really want unity. Tiie Hindus 
do not want anything special for tliemselves. 
They want that all should have a common and 
equal citizensWp. So, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to unite with them. 

But if the Muslim leaders want that, as a 
prebminaiy to their uniting with the Hindus, 
the latter should accept the Communal Deci- 
sion No. I, the Communal Decision No. 2 (that 
relating tb the allotment of a fixed excessive 
proportion of posts in the public services to 
Muslims and some other minorities), and the 
like, let us assume that the Hindus accept these 
Decisions. Will the Muslims then really take 
part in the fight for India’s freedom? Or will 
some of them make this Hindu acceptance of 
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the Decisions a starting point for fresh bar- 
gaining, covert or overt, vith the Government 
and the Hindu public in order to obtain still 
greater concessions? Will the Muslims refuse 
to be bought off by British imperialists by the 
offer of fresh concessions, as they were bought 
oft' by Sir Samuel Hoare’s announcement of 33 
per cent of seats in the Central Legislature and 
Unconditional separation of Sindh? These 
questions should be as frankly answered as they 
are here frankly put. 

The possibility of the Hindus’ accepting 
the Decisions has been assumed only for the sake 
of argument. But there is no such possibility of 
vast numbers of Hindus accepting the Communal 
Decisions, as they cut at the very root of the 
existence of Indians as a nation — ^not to speak 
of the joint endeavour of Indians as a nation. 

Let Muslims work for national freedom and 
otlier national ends even separately, and then 
there will be time enough for renewed unity 
talks. 

International Conference of Women 

The joint conference of the International 
Council of Women and the National Council of 
Women in India wliich began its sittings in the 
Calcutta Town Hall on the 30th January last is 
a unique event. Her Highness the Maharani of 
Baroda presided and Lady Ezra, Chairwoman of 
the National Council of Women in India, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors. Distinguished 
delegates and visitors from almost all parts of 
the civilized world attended the conference and 
the hall was crowded to capacitj'. On the second 
day of the conference competent women 
delegates discom’sed on and discussed problems 
connected vith rural reconstruction, education 
and industries, village continuation school course, 
village schools, special curriculum for girls’ 
schools, nursery schools, and the cinema. 

Height and Weight of School Children 

The current (December) number of the 
two-monthly Bulletin, of the National Council 
of Women in India contains an important paper, 
with graphs and tables, on the height and 
weight of school children by Dr. Navajivan 
Banerji, who is known to have been carrying 
on researches on the subject for some years past. 
Says he : 

Oui observations show that the average heights 
of both boys and girls are very near standard 
European heights but the ^aph shows a big fall in 
weight, markedly more noticeable in hoys than prls. 
It is more marked in the adolescent period than in 
earlier years. The average weight of prls up to the 
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llth year shows tliai they arc very near standard 
European weights. This. I think, is due to the fact 
that tiiose who come to sflim.l bsl.in'i to a lietter 
strata of society as t^impared witii Ijuvs of l!i« »amo 
age. Beyond tile ag" of 12 years tiiore is a very rapid 
fall in the weight of the girls. This is probalily in 
part due to thv defect in ediiealKPii and niiitine of 
work of the girls of this age. The ohysiohigical 
changes hroiiglit aitout in the liody at this agt-_ ilnmlj 
be seriously taken into eonsiiicration in judging tlie 
effect of work, routine and food on llie piiysito. 
psychical stale of the developing girls. 

Mahalma Gandhi’s Health 

It is a ple-fisiire to note tliut Ciftnilliiji’s 
heiilth has been iniproviii ‘5 an<l, thoiiKli the bloucl 
pi'cssui'e continues, ihc doctors say there is no 
cause for anxiety. 

Federation oj Indian Chambers on 
Ottawa Pact 

The Fc-flcnition of Inrlian Chambers of 
Commerce anti Infiustiy has issued a carefully 
■written and finely printed note on tlio Ottawa 
scheme of preferences. After e-xamining in 
detail all the different articles of the import 
and exjiort trade of India, the Feileration lias 
come to the following conclusion, which appears 
to us to be justified by the facts : 

There are thus a number of factora -which will 
have to be token into cunsideration if India is to 
form a part of the economic block ■within the British 
Empire. The Cummitice of the Federation are, 
therefore, justified in recommending to the Govern- 
ment of India the termination of the present trade 
agreement between the United Kingdom and India 
and further suggesl that the Government sliould open 
up fresh negotiations for a new trade treaty with 
llie United Kingdom in consultation with the represen- 
tatives of commerce, agriculture and industry in 
India. 

Subhas Bose Coming Back to India 

It is pleasing to note that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose is coining back to India and left 
Vienna on Januaiy 12 last. He will visit 
Czeclioslovakia and Gemiany on his way back. 
At the farewell party given to him at Vienna, 
great appreciation of his work there was voiced 
by both Austrians and Indians. 


Pandit Jatvaharlal Nehru Coming Back 

It is encouraging to find that Mrs. Ktimala 
Nehru's health was such as to make it possible 
for Pandit Jawaharial Nclini to leave her in 
tlic sanatorium for a visit to London. It is 
worthy of both Mr. anfl iirs. Nehru that xhe 
lonncr would be prei>ared to return to India 
for the Congress session even if the latter’s 
liealth docs not definitely improve. 

London, Jan. 30. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson and Mr. japeer gave a rccep- 
tiuQ ypslerday in honour of Pandit Jawaiiarlal Nehru. 
Tlic reception was attended by ladies, Mr. .Marley, 
Jlr. Ci-ck# and iilher labour members. 

Pandit Nehru in a speech declared that the new 
act was the grossest insult to India. “We are 
interested in ending and not in mending it," he 
added. The causes of the present unrest in India 
were ecunoinic and were summed up in the word 
■■ hunger." The communal issue had little to do with 
religion. It was mainly political, economic and 
niiddle-ciass. 

The “ News Chronicle ” welcomes Pandit Neliru's 
asserliun that the object of the Congress is to attain 
its ideals hy peaceful means, “ But when he goes 
on to say that the new constitution is a trivial affair, 
from which no serious good can result, he certainly 
is not expressing the opinion of Indians as a whole, 
and we much doubt if he is expressing the view of any 
but the left wing in the Congress itself.” — Reuter. 

London, Jan. 29. 

Pandit Nehru regarded changes in the Indian land 
system as a prime necessity. He favoured ending the 
capitalist system by letting India produce for con- 
sumption and not for profit. 

He thought that, while “Khaddar” played an 
important part in the present economic system, it 
would not survive ultimately, as India was unable to 
isolate herself from the rest of the world. 

Pandit Nehru considered that Japan was tveaken- 
ing her power despite her present military aggression. 

He said he regarded Russia as a friend of India. 
India had suffered in the past on account of Britain's 
fear of Russia but at present, in Russia, there was no 
political or economic motive wiiicli could be considered 
as a menace to India. — Reuter. 

The pose of superior kncwk-clgc of the 
“ News Chronicle ” is ridiculous. 


“The Voice of India 

“ The Voice of India ” which contains an 
English and Japanese account of the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations in Japan, with pictures, is- 
a very fine production. 
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JOHN TYNDALL 

By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


John Tynd.^ll was born in a village in Ireland 
in the year 1820. One account makes him a 
descendent of William Tyndale, the celebrated 
translator of the Bible into the English tongue 
in the early part of the Sixteenth Century, 
who was put to death as a heretic ; and another 
account states that he was descended from 
Matthew Tindal, the distinguished writer, 
•soraetimes called a deist, who was one of the 
•stoutest defenders of religious liberty in the 
Seventeenth Century. Whichever account is 
true leaves him the descendent of an ancestor 
of great independence of thought and heroism 
•of character, from whom these same traits, 
found so conspicuously in the great scientist 
of our generation, may have been derived. 

John Tyndall’s father was poor, but was 
a man of much independence of thought and 
integrity. Thou^ surrounded by Catholics, he 
was a Protestant. The son’s early education 
was somewhat limited. His early inteUeetual 
discipline conasted almost wholly of exercises 
in theologies controversy, on the doctrines of 
purgatory, transubstantiation, the infallibility 
of the Catholic Church, the invocation of 
saints, •etc., — doctrines which his Protestant 
father very strongly opposed. The boy read 
extensively the works of the great Prote-stant 
divines, Chillingwortb, Tillotson, Jeremy Taylor 
and others. He also read the Bible a great 
deal, and committed large portions of it to 
memory. Thus the young mind w.as fed on 
strong food. 

By the time he was nineteen he had 
acquired considerable mathematical knowledge, 
including geometry. With this preparation be 


was able to obtain a place as “ emi assistant” 
on the Ordnance Survey. Taking hold of this 
work with energy, he became in turn draughts- 
man, computer, surveyor, and trigonometrical 
observer. 

At the age of twenty-one, a simple circum- 
stance occurred which seems to have changed 
his whole future. Up to this time he seems not 
to have made any large plans, or to have been 
stirred by any large ambitions. But one day 
an intelUgent gentleman with whom he was 
working in the Ordnance Survey office in Cork, 
ha'\ing taken an interest in him, inquired about 
his plans, bis habits, his manner of spending 
his leisure time, and so forth, and said to him 
earnestly, “ You have a great opportunity before 
you; you ought to embrace it. You have five 
hours a day at your disposal, and this time 
ought to be devoted to systematic study. Had 
I,” he continued, “when I was your age, had 
a friend to advise me, as I now advise you, 
instead of being in my present subordinate 
position, I should be the Director of this 
Suiw'ey.” 

The advice was not lost upon Tyndall. 
Next morning at 5 o’clock he was at his books, 
and he tells us that for twelve years this hour 
never failed to find him at his task. In later 
life, addressing a company of students in 
London, he recalled some of his experiences in 
these years with the Survey, and said : 

“ It might prevent some of you from considering 
your fate as specially hard, or from being daunted, 
fay having to start at a very low level to climb 
a very steep hill, if I should tell you that, on 
leaving the Ordnance Survey in 1843, my snlan' 
was a little under 20 shillings a week (leas tbsn 
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S S.OO) . I have often wondered ance at the amount 
of genuine happiness which a yonng fellow, of 
regular habits, not oaring for either pipe or glass, 
may extract even from pay, like that.” 

After remaining on the Ordnance Surv'ey 
fire years, he changed to the business of rail- 
way engineering, which took him over to 
England. In tMs work he spent three years. 
It was now that he had what he tells us was 
his first and last experience in that kind of 
gambling known as speculating in railway 
stocks. The time was one of reckless railroad 
building. Lines were being projected in all 
directions, and a perfect mania arose and 
spread all over England for speculating in shares 
of the different projected lines. Not only the 
rich but the poor — all who could get together, 
even by borrowing, a small amount of money, 
— bought shares; and everywhere, not only in 
London and Liverpool and Manchester, but in 
the smallest village, the prev-ailing talk was 
about the state of the stock market. Tyndall 
was smitten by the craze, and invested what 
little money he could muster. But at once it 
took away all his peace of mind. He could 
not sleep or rest. He was haunted day and 
night bj’ the Stock Exchange. At last, be says, 
he became so savage with himself that he went 
to the broker from whom he had bought, and 
asked him to take back the shares, without 
either gain or loss, which he did, and thus the 
accursed thing was gotten rid of. It was a 
lesson to last him all his life. 

After spending three years in railway 
engineering, he accepted a position as teach^ 
in Queenwood College, a new institution in 
Hampshire devoted largely to preliminary 
technical education of agriculturists and 
engineers. Here he showed that he was a born 
teacher. The boys, some of whom had been 
nearly unmanageable under other instructors, 
became under him eager and enthusiastic in 
their work. 

But he was not satisfied with his imperfect 
education. He wanted more knowledge. So 
at the end of a year at Queenwood, in company 
with a fellow-teacher who afterward became 
the eminent chemist. Dr. Frankland, he set 
out for Germany to study in one of her great 
universities. The fame of the celebrated 
chemist and physicist, Bunsen, drew him to 
Marburg, where the two young men were 
hospitably received and given all possible 
advantage of the lectures and laboratories. 
T>’ndall was now 28 years old. He had in his 
pocket about 250 pounds, which he had been 
able to save from his nine years of b.ard work. 
He resolved to take the advice of Benjamin 


Franklin, “ Empty yom pui’se into your head,, 
young man, and then you. will not. lose your' 
money.” 

He remained abroad about four years, most, 
of the time at Marburg, but the last part of it 
in Berlin. It was wliile in Germany that he 
began his original investigations and wrote his- 
first two scientific papers, — one a mathematical 
essay on “ Screw Surfaces,” and the second a 
paper embodying extended investigations which 
he had made regarding the “Magneto-Optic 
Properties of Crystals.” The latter of these 
papers attracted some attention, and made him 
known in some measure to the scientific world. 

Returning to England he found no opening 
for a time, and thought seriously of emigrating 
to America. Indeed he and Huxley, whose 
acquaintance he had just formed, together" 
applied for the chairs of Physics and Natiu-al 
Science, just then vacant, in the University of 
Toronto, in Canada. But neither succeeded in. 
securing the coveted chair, and. so America lost 
and England gained two of the brightest lights 
of science in modern times. 

The good work that Tyndall had done in 
Germany and the acquaintance which he had 
formed with scientists in Marburg and Berlin 
opened the way for him in London to an 
acquaintance with Faraday and other leader-s- 
in British scientific circles.. He was soon elected, 
a member of the Royal. Society. This was in 
1852, when he was 32 years- of age. The next 
February he was invited to give a Friday 
evening discotu-se before the Royal Society. 
This was his opportunity. A success here,, 
before the most learned scientific association, 
in England, would mean a clear future. .And 
a great success he made.. We are told that 
some of his friends who had secured the 
opportunity for hiin, were- much troubled lest: 
they had done something which would simply 
result in covering them as well as him v\-ith 
disgrace. When they reached the hall and 
found that this young Irishman had actually 
come there to speak before that au^sfc body, 
without a scrap of paper, they were in conster- 
nation. However,. there was nothing to-do but 
let him go on. Before he had been speaking 
five minutes their fear was gone. He went so 
straight into the heart of his subject, he 
showed such mastery of ev'erything connected 
with it, his thought was so crystal clear, his 
illustrations were so fresh and apt, his 
language was so well chosen, his speech so 
fluent, and his enthusiasm so artless and 
genuine, that he won the favor of his audience 
completely, and closed amidst loud applause.. 
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Congratulations wei-e heaped upon him. Next 
morning the papers reported his gi-eat success 
to the world. 

His future was now secure. In four 
months he was chosen Professor of Natural 
Philosophy (Physics) in the Royal Institution, 
:a chair which had already been made famous 
by Sir Humphry Davy and Professor Faraday, 
and which he himself was to hold for thirty 
■years, adding new lustre to its fame. 

He had found at last exactly the right 
place — that of an original experimenter and 
investigator, and at the same time that of a 
popular expounder of science. His natural 
.gifts of exposition and illustration were extra- 
ordinary, and, having the advantage from this 
time on of speaking from the influential lecture 
platform of the Royal Society, it was not 
strange that within a very few years he should 
become the best known and most popular 
scientific lecturer in Great Britain. 

Meanwhile he devoted himself with untir- 
ing energy to original investigation, to writing, 
and to speaking, varying the monotony of his 
London life by spending his summers usually 
in the Alps. 

In 1883, he resigned the professorship 
which he had held so long, turned his back 
upon the noise, the confusion, the dust and the 
fog of London, — ^which he always detested, — 
and built himself a country home in Surrey, 
“ beautiful for situation, absolutely unem- 
barra^ed in every direction, from which the 
eye looks forth upon a surging panorama of 
fifty miles radius, from the South Dotos on 
the one side to the North Downs on the other.” 

Henceforth be di'\dded his time almost 
equally between England and Switserland, 
spending his summers at the home which for 
many years he had owned on the Bel Alp, and 
his winters in Surrey. 

“Both situations afforded that 'vride outlook upon 
external nature which he so greatly enjoyed; for 
his love of scenery came only second to his love 
of science, with which, indeed, it was inextricably 
intermingled.” 

It was his custom during all the laborious 
■years of his London life to rest himself, when 
he had become worn and weary, by a few days 
of tramping, among the moimtains of Wales, 
in the Isle of Wight, in tlie English Lake 
Region, in the Highlands of Scotland, or, if his 
need for rest was great and time permitted, 
amid his beloved Alps. 

In the ■winter of 1872-3 he ■visited America 
on a lecture tour. While in this cotmtrj' he 
"visited only the great cities of the East. 


Wherever he spoke, the largest halls were 
crowded with the most distinguished scientific 
and literary people, and his lectures were 
generally received with the highest favor. 
Americans remember these lectures with some- 
what increased interest because of Professor 
Tyndall's generosity in devoting the proceeds 
from them, which amounted to some 8 23,000 
if I remember correctly, to the endomnent of 
scientific research in American colleges. 

Professor Tyndall was the author of many 
books, — books which have been as widely read 
as those of perhaps any scientist of his day. 
Among the most important were his Heat as 
a Mode of Motion (1863), his works on Radia- 
tion, (1865), Sound (1865) , Lfg/it (1870), Eo)'?res 
of Water (1872), Transmission of Sound by 
the Atmosphere (1874), Fermentation (1877), 
Contributions to Molecular Physics in the 
Domain of Radiant Heat, Lessons in Electricity 
(1876), and Essays on the Floating Matter of 
the Air (1881). One of his most popular 
shorter works is that on The Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, — an exceedingly 
suggestive paper, and one that throws much 
hght upon me structure of Tyndall’s own mind; 
for while no man was a more careful ex- 
perimenter or a more severe logician, Tyndall 
was also possessed of an imagination of rare 
power and vividness which not only aided him 
in his experimentation but was perhaps the 
chief secret of his wonderful brilliancy as a 
lecturer and popular exponent of science. 

One of his most attractive and widely read 
books is his volume on the scientific discoveries 
of his great predecessor in the Royal Institu- 
tion, Professor Faraday. The two men loved 
each other almost as father and son, and the 
volume which Tyndall WTote in commemoration 
of Faraday’s noble character and great service 
to science is a thoroughly appreciative tribute. 

Perhaps however none of Tyndall’s books 
is more ■n-idely knovs-n than bis Fragments of 
Science, the first volume of which was published 
in 1871. It was made up mainly of addresses, 
occarional lectures, and re\iew articles, here 
gathered together for the first time in book 
form. Among the number are several of those 
papers or addresses on religio-acientific subjects 
such as Prayer and Natural Law, and Miracles 
and Special Providences, which provoked much 
hostile criticism from a large part of the 
religious world. 

A little aside from the main work of 
Tyndall’s life and yet important contributions 
to science were his books entitled Glaciers of 
the Alps, and On the Structure and Motion of 
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Glaciers, the latter ^Titten jointly ^ith Huxley, 
Out of his sojourns in Switzerland came also two 
most charming books, Hours 0 / Exercise in the 
Alps and Vacation Tour. Every Alpine tourist, 
and also eveiy^ arm-chair traveller who would 
like to be transported to the Alps in imagina- 
tion and have tlie picturesqueness and grandeur 
of those incomparable mountains made so real 
to him that he will forever afterward more 
than half believe that he has actually been 
there, should read these delightful vacation 
volumes by Professor Tj’ndall. 

The question naturally arises, what is 
Tyndall’s place among the scientists of his 
century? As an original investigator it seems 
to be admitted by all who are competent to 
judge that he did thorough, important and 
extensive work — and some of it of so high a 
quality in every way, as to entitle it to be 
called great. As an expounder of science for 
the people probably no one of his generation 
was his superior. 

Tyndall was a man of sterling tj'uthfulness, 
integrity, and honor. He was warm in his 
affections, sincere in his friendships, quick and 
ardent, but always genuine and noble in his 
impulses. His father died with the last part- 
ing injunction on his lips: •' My son, be just 
and fear nothing.” No son ever carried out 
a father's djdng command more faithfully than 
did John Tyndall. Near the close of his 
career, looking back o^’er his past, he said, 
“ Duty has ever been the motive force of my 
life.” 

He was a great admirer of Emerson, 
reading his writings much, committing many 
of his poems to memory, and taking volumes 
of his essays with him on his trijjs to the .Alps. 
He recognized Emerson as one of the loftiest 
of ethical teachers. 

With Carlyle he maintained a long and 
intimate friendship. ^Many wondered how he 
could prize associations uith a man whose 
spirit was so dogmatic, and who habitually 
treated science with so much contempt. 
T>-ndall has told us that he recognized in 
Carlyle a great moral force in the modem 
world. 

Professor Tjuidall's religious \-iews aroused 
some bitterness of feeling. It was said that he 
did not show due respect and reverence for 
the Bible. It is true he did not believe the 
Bible to be a supernatural and infallible revela- 
tion. In this he stands along-side of nearly 
every unbiassed scholar and thinker of our day. 
He does not hesitate to point out the fact that 
e Bible contains scientific errors, historic 


mistakes and contradictions, and that many 
parts of the Old Testament portray the low 
morality of an early and only partially 
civilized age. Says he: 

“ As an ancient boolc, claiming the same origin 
as other books, the Old Testament is without a 
rival; but its unnatural exaltation provokes recoil 
and rejection. Leviticus, for example, when read in 
the light of its own age, is lull of interest and 
instruction. We see there described the efforts of 
the best men then existing to civilize the nide 
society around them. Violence is restrained by 
violence medicinally applied. Passion is checked, 
truth and justice are extolled, and all in a manner 
suited to a barbarain host. But read in the light 
of our age, its conceptions of deity are seen to be 
shockingly mean, and many of its ordinances brutal. 
Foolishness is far too weak a word to apply to any 
attempt to enforce upon a scientific age the edict of 
a Jewish lawgiver. The doom of such an attempt is 
sure; and, if the destruction oi things really precious 
should be involved in its failure, the blame will 
justly be ascribed to those who obstinately persisted 
in the attempt.” 

Another charge made against Professor 
Tyndall by the orthodox people of his day was 
that he sought to overthrow belief in miracles. 
This charge was doubtless true. But the 
motive he had in mind was veiy different from 
that which his enemies ascribed to him. He 
believed that there is no rational or scientific 
ground for supposing that a miracle ever 
happened; he also believed that tnie religion 
does not require the support of miracles. On 
the contraiy he considered that reliance upon 
miracles perpetuates a superstitious element in 
religion, which prevents it from rising to its 
highest purity and its noblest ser\-ice to man. 

In 1874, Tyndall gave in Belfast an address 
which was bitterly criticized on the ground that 
it presented a purely materialistic conception 
of the universe. In the light of his other 
writings and utterances, however, it does not 
seem that when he here speaks of matter as 
containing “ the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life he means to bar God 
from the universe. His purpose was rather to 
enlarge our conception of matter, changing it 
from something inert and dead, to something 
which in its very nature is charged with possibi- 
lities of actirtty, life, aud purpose. 

An even more excited controversy than 
that growing out of his Belfast address arose 
as a result of what was known as his “ Prayer 
Gage.” The circumstances pertaining to this 
were as follows: A gentleman, not personally 
known to Professor Tyndall, sent him a letter 
requesting that he present it to the public with 
his endorsement. Professor Tjmdall read tht 
letter; it seemed to him reasonable and cal- 
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ciliated to do good; accordingly he prefaced -it 
with a few words of commendation and for- 
warded it to the Contemporary Review for 
publication. The letter proposed an experiment, 
whereby a scientific test could be made of the 
efficacy of prayer for the sick. It called 
attention to the fact that special public times 
of prayer are often appointed for the recovery 
of members of the royal family or other dis- 
tinguished persons when they are ill, or for 
rain in times of severe drouth, or for the 
stopping of cholera, smallpox, and other serious 
epidemics at times of their serious prevalence. 
It also pointed out that prayers were regularly 
offered in connection with all services of the 
Church of England, and more or less in 
connection with those of most other churches, 
for national supremacy, for preservation from 
pestilence, famine and battles, for fertility of 
the soil, for favorable weather, for recovery of 
the sick, and so on. Now, if prayer is so great 
a power for the securing of physical blessings 
as appears to be genei-ally believed, it would 
seem easy to secure tangible and irrefutable 
proof of it, and such proof, once obtained, 
would be the most powerful evidence in support 
of the truth of that form of Christianity whose 
prayers had thus been answered. The test 
proposed was a simple one. The patients of 
one ward of a hospital should be made special 
objects of prayer by the Christian world for 
a term of three or five years, their care and 
treatment remaining otherwise unchanged. If 
tlie per cent of recoveries in the ward increased 
during the time its inmates were the subjects 
of special prayer, it would seem to prove 
beyond question that the prayers offered in 
their behalf were efficacious for curative pur- 
poses. 

How was the proposition met? With 
almost univei’sal condemnation on the part of 
the Christian world. It was stigmatized as 
unreasonable, irreligious, profane, blasphemous. 
I must confess that I, for one, was never able 
to see why it merited any such criticism. If 
prayer is efficacious for the curing of tliose who 
are sick, men ought to know. It is reasonable 
to suppose that God wants tliem to know. Now 
here is a way of proving it to them so that they 
shall know and cannot doubt. But it was 
charged upon Professor Tyndall that, by sanc- 
tioning this prayer-test, he showed that he did 
not believe in prayer and washed to make light 
of it. This he earnestly denied, affirming that 


it was not his habit to think otherwise of 
prayer than solemnly. A'i’hat he did wisli to do 
was to help men to see that the true proidnce 
of prayer is the moral and the spiritual, not 
the physical. The true prayer for checking 
the spread of cholera is quarantine and sani- 
tation. The true prayer for good crops is good 
agriculture. The true prayer for any physical 
tiding is the physical effort necessaiy to secure 
that thing. But just as physical good is to be 
secured by physical effort, so moral and spiri- 
tual good is to be obtained by moral and 
spiritual effort, i.e., by desii-e, by aspiration, 
by the’ earnest reacliing of the soul toward the 
good,— which is true prayer. Tliough Tyndall 
was criticized and condemned by a large part 
of the religious world for his suggested prayer- 
test, yet it is probable that the general concep- 
tion of prayer entertained in England and 
America, is a little less .superstitious, and a 
little more worthy and reasonable because of 
what he did. 

That the doctrine of evolution was, to his 
thought, compatible with belief in God is clear 
from many passages, — among others this, taken 
from his Scientific use of the Imagination. He 
writes concerning Evolution: 

“ Trust me, its existence as a hypothesis in the 
mind is quite compatible tvilh the simultaneoos 
existence of all those virtues to which the term 
Quistian has been applied. It (Evolution) does not 
solve, it does not profess to solve, the ultimate 
mystery of this universe. It leaves, in fact, that 
mystery untouched. For, granting the nebula and 
iu potential life, the question, ‘Whence came they?" 
would still remain to baffie and bew'ilder us. At 
bottom the hypothecs (of Evolution) does nothing 
more than ‘ transport the conception of life’s origin, 
to an indefinitely distant past 

Tyndall was the life-long foe of religious 
superstition, bigotiy, and intolerance; he com- 
pelled his generation to think upon the great 
problems of religion, and to think of them in 
the light of reason and science. The religious 
freedom of the modem world has been pm- 
chased by the intelligence, the determination, 
the bravery, and too often the martyrdom of 
men of this type, wLo have seen larger truth 
than their fellows and have dared to be true 
to it at any cost. We owe John Tyndall a 
debt, not only for his contributions to scientific 
investigation laut also for his fearle.5s insiste.-.ce 
that in no field must men fail to utilize reason 
and knowledge, not even in the field of rehgion. 



SRI RAMKRISHNA AND THE GOSPEL OF SERVICE 

Bv S. N. GUHA ROY, i.c.s. 


To those "n-ho can approach the study of the 
many currents and cross-currents of thought 
that swept ot-er India during the last one 
hundred years or so, with that historical 
imagination, breadth of outlook and depth of 
understanding, horn of genuine culture, it is 
no more than a commonplace that after 1886. 
the year of the departure of his Master. 
Sri Ramkrishna, Swami Vivekananda was 
sijiritually but a continuation of his Master's 
self and that whatever tlie latter did or said 
had its inspiration directly or indirectly in the 
former. L'nlike, however. Sri Ramkrishna who 
had little or no school education and was 
aceordingh- out of touch with western ideas, 
Vivekananda was a keen student of western 
philosophy even before he came into contact 
with Sri Ramkrishna and later travelled over 
America and Europe. While, therefore, Sri 
Ramkrishna cannot but be regarded as the 
purest flower of Hindu spirituality by even the 
most fastidious Sanatanists, some of the ideas 
of Vivekananda are likely to be open in those 
quarters to the suspicion of an alien parentage. 
Although if those ideas have been really 
beneficial to the country, it hardly matters 
whether they were eastern or western in their 
origin, in the peculiar circumstances of Hindu 
society, the question whether Swamiji’s gospel 
of service was borrowed from the west is not 
entirely without importance, there being even 
now a school of thought which, looking on 
itself as the sole mpositoiy of the ndsdom of 
the ancient sages and as the sole trustee for 
tlie preservation of the purity of our religion 
and society, blushes at the very idea of any 
western influence having crept into and defiled 
them. The object of these lines is to show 
these worthy gentlemen who might still be 
sceptical regarding the credentials of Swami 
Vivekananda, to speak to the world and to 
his omi country, in the name of all that is 
really great and holy in Hindu thought and 
culture, that they might well spare themselves 
these blushes, for his message of Seiadce, of the 
worship of Shiva in the poor, the diseased and 
the weak is based directly on Sri Ramki-isbna's 
life and teachings. 

Even shortly after the establishment of 
the Ramkrishna Mission in May, 1897, 


some of his brother monies began to sus- 
pect in Vivekananda’s activities a marked 
departure from the teachings of Sri Ramkrishna 
whicli they interpreted as recommending a life 
of contemplative inaction as a preliminaiy to 
self-realization. One evening one of them defi- 
nitely accused him of having "introduced into 
the ’ecstatic teachings of Sri Ramkrishna 
western ideas of organization, action, and 
scr^•ice, of which Sri Ramkrishna bad not 
approved.” Swamiji’s reply to this criticism 
is well worth quoting in extenso. I am giring 
here the translation of the reply in the English 
translation of M. Remain Rolland’s Life of 
Vivekananda. The incident is described in 
detail in Satyendranath Jlojunidar’s T’li’eka- 
7ianda Charit as well. Vivekananda said: 

What do you know? You are an ignorant 

man Your study ended like that of Prahlada 

at seeing the first letter in the Bengali alphabet ka, 
for it reminded Prahlada of Krishna and he could 
not proceed further because of the tears that came 

into his eyes You ace sentimental fools. 

What do you understand of religion? You are only 
good at praying with folded hands, “ 0 Lord, how 
beautiful is your nose! How sweet are your eyes!” 
and all such nonsense and you think your salvation 
is secured and Sri Ramkrishna will come at the final 
hour and lake you by the hand to the highest heaven. 
Study, public preaching and doing humanitarian 
works are according to you, Maya, because he said 
to someone, “Seek and find God first: doing good in 
the world is a presumption.” As if God is such an 
easy thing to be realized? .As if he is such a fool 
as to make himself a plaything in the hands of an 
imbecile. You think you have understood Sri Rara- 
krishna better than myself. You think Jnana is dry 
knowledge to be attained by a desert path, killing 
out the tenderest faculties of the heart? Your Bhakii 
is sentimental nonsense which makes one impotent. 
You want to preach Ramkrishna as you have under- 
stood him, which is mighty little. Hands off. Who 
cares for your Ramkrishna? Who cares for yonr 
Bhakti and Mukli? Who cares what your Scriptures 
say? I will go into a thousand hells cheerfully if 
1 can rouse my countrymen, immersed in taatas, to 
stand on their own feet and be men inspired with 
the spirit of Karma Yoga. I am not a servant of 
Ramkrishna or anyone but of him only who serves 
and helps others, without caring for his own Bhakti 
and Mukti. 

The criticism as well as the reply of 
Swamiji thereto are both characteristic, the one 
of the narrow interpretation of God and religion 
that has gone with traditional Hinduism and 
the other of the larger and more comprehensive 
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interpretation with which spiritual rebels like 
Buddha, and even Sankara, Nanak and Kabir, 
Ramanuja and Chaitanya attempted to redirect 
the attention of the Hindus to the essentials of 
the truly religious life, each in his own peculiar 
way. Tradition, more particularly religious 
tradition, dies hard in India and in spite of 
these rebels, there gathered roimd Hinduism, 
very largely as the result of the priestly class 
trying to maintain its privileged position in 
society, a mass of useless and meaningless 
ceremonials, so much so that at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centmy, the light of western 
rationalism which failed to penetrate beyond 
these forms and rituals into the veiy heart of 
Hindu philosophy, revealed this popular form 
of Hinduism in all its inadequacy for the 
satisfaction of the spiritual cravings of the 
thinking man. But ratiocination, as we imder- 
stand it, is not one of the points stressed by 
the men who hold the theory that whatever 
is to be found in the Shastras must be accepted 
as good without question, even though the 
following scriptural verse points to the con- 
trary : 

It is some among these men, spiritually 
and intellectually akin to the monk of the 
above incident, who have from time to time 
found in the ideal of service which inspired 
the establishment of the Ramkrishna Mission 
a product of the west or at any rate 
a hybrid product of the eastern and the western 
systems of thought that met in Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Though it is more than likely that 
both Sri Ramkrishna and Vivekaoanda have 
since been studied more widely and deeply in 
India and have consequently been better under- 
stood, there must always be in every society, 
men, for whom, as Rabindranath said as far 
back as 1891 in a beautiful passage in his 
Bengali essay. The Old and the New, the letter 
of the Scriptures has as much sanctity as the 
holes eaten into them by worms. That there 
are such men amongst Hindus even now is 
beyond question, but one can confidently say 
that these wiseacres of Hinduism, for whom 
Indian history has been a blank for nearly two 
thousand years and who find in their sacred 
literature, nothing but a reflex of their own 
limited horizon, no longer represent, far less do 
they guide the heart-beats of the New India 

1. No decision should be strived at 011I7 on the 
basis of the scripture (Shastra). Discussion devoid of 
ceasoning entails the loss of virtue. 


that has been born in the conflict between, tlie 
east and the west. 

Those who hat'e read the Life of Sri Ram- 
krishna by Devendra Bose are familiar with 
an incident described2 therein which throws 
a flood of light on Sri Ramkrislma's own 
attitude towards human suffering. Sri Ram- 
krishna was one of the party accompanying 
Mathur Babu to Benares. On the way, the 
party got donm at Baidyanatli and in a smalt 
village close to that, they came across a 
number of men, reduced to an utter state of 
misery by hunger, poverty and disease. The 
sight was too much for Sri Ramkrishna and in 
tears he asked Mathur Babu to provide each 
of them with food and clothing. Mathur Babu 
hesitated and said that if he were to feed and 
clothe 80 many men, he would nm short of 
money and would not be able to proceed to 
Benares. “ Then let your Benares be left 
alone. These men have none to look after 
them and I shall go and stay with them.”’ 
■With these words, Sri Ramkrishna joined those 
men and simply refused to leave them till 
Mathur Babu had made arrangements for 
feeding and providing each of them with a 
piece of cloth. This clearly shows how the 
heart of Sri Ramkrishna bled for the poor and 
the sick and how when face to face with human 
suffering, he would deny himself the pleasure 
of visiting a sacred place, rather than pass by 
in solemn indifference, as some devout Hindus 
are apt to do, with philosophical explanations 
of all evil and suffering Being the result of the 
karma of each individual. 

Sri Ramkrishna knew fully- well that the 
suffering multitude he saw before him were 
but symbols of that Divinity, the realization 
of which is the summum bonum of life and 
one who failed to pay due homage to those 
manifestations of the Divine, worshipped God 
in other forms in vain. In this connection, it 
will not be out of place to quote the following 
verses of the Bhagavata-Purana which exactly 
echo the sentiments of Sri Ramkrishna; 

‘‘art 1 

jfr Jit I 

II” 3 


2. Paramhansadea by Devendiairath Bose^PF- 135.136. 

3. I am in all creatures e;(istent at all times as the. 
Individual Soul. Man goes through the farce of a 
wATship ignoriDg it. He who through foolishness offers 
worship leaving ile — the all poweAiI Individual Soul 
existent in all creatures— offers oblations into the ashes. 
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Looked at in the light of tiiese verses, 
Sri Ramki’ishna’s refusal to proceed to Benares 
Tvithout first of all trying to do something for 
tire poor mcu \t-ho stood before him was in 
consonance not only ^-ith the dictates of his 
own higher self, but also with those of the 
Scriptures and after all, in matters like these, 
the dictates of the higher self of man are 
hound to be at one with scriptural injunctions 
in every age and country, however much his 
lower self might trj' to obscure this unity 
between the two iry a variety of make-believe 
forms and rituals. 

Now, as against tlie incident given above, 
may be cited a passage from Kathainrita,i with 
■which those who claim to have understood 
Sri Ramkrishna better than Swami Viveka- 
nauda but who in fact have read only the 
■words t\-ithout caring to look into their real 
meaning with reference to the context, seek to 
support their theory that Vivekananda’s gospel 
of ser^nce had not met with the approval of 
his master. Sarnbhu JIallik, a well-known rich 
man of Calcutta, wanted Sri Ramkrishna’s 
blessings in order that he might be able to 
make a good use of his money by founding 
schools, hospitals, etc. Sri Rain^islma replied: 
“ Let it not be your aim in life to found 
schools and hospitals. Let the realization of 
God be the end and aim of youi‘ existence. 
Niskam karma is only a preliminary to that 
realization.” Tire emphasis in this passage is 
on the word A’isfca?tt. It is not probably 
always understood that charities are in rrinety- 
nine cases out of a hundred more for fame and 
self-aggrandizement than for the sake of charity 
itself and in the case of Sarnbhu Mallik, there 
were reasons to suspect that a thirst for fame 
was tire mainspring of his philanthrophy. 
Though charities, whatever the motive for 
them, are better than none at all, the way to 
self-realization or God does not lie through 
them, for these are after all, mere attempts 
to glorify that lower egoS which has to dis- 
appear before the soul can rise to a full 
realization of the higher ego6 or the Divinity. 
Tiris is all that Sri Ramkrishna said to 
Sanrblru Mallik in the above passage. It 
nrust be made clear here that neither Sri Rain- 
krishna nor Vivekananda said anywhere that 
activity, whatever its form, was an end in 
itself. The supreme object of life is self- 

4. Sri Sri Ramkrishna Katkamrita by Sri Ma, Part 1, 
p. 148. 

5 . 3TTtJT 
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realization and selfless work is one of tb 
means to that end. The paths should ne'\^ei 
be confused with the goal they lead to. 

If what liappened on the way to Benares 
illustrates quite clearly that the saint in Sri 
Ramkrishna did not seek in his saintliness that 
isolation from the suffering masses of humanity 
which marked generations of holy men in 
India in the past, there are other incidents 
which show equally clearly that in Vivekananda 
he found a properly charged medium through 
which to bring succour- to the distressed and 
the needy. When Narendranath, as Viveka- 
nanda was named by his parents, in his frantic 
search for God came to him, he at once re- 
cognized in him ” that eternal sage, Narayana, 
in human form, who had reincarnated himself 
for the relief of human suffering.” That human 
suffering did not mean to Sri Ramkrishna 
merely spiritual torments would appear from 
his famous saying that religion is not for 
empty bellies. In Mozumdar’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Vivekananda? is described another 
incident which shows beyond any manner of 
doubt what it was for which Sri Ramkrishna 
claimed the boundless energy of his disciple. 
One day he asked Vivekananda W'hat he wanted 
and the latter replied he wanted to attain to 
nirbikalpa samadhi in which he could be 
iiumersed in the Ocean of Being, Consciousness 
and Joy (Satchidananda) . “ Don’t you feel 

ashamed to say this again and again?” said 
Sri Ramkrishna. “ You are to bring peace and 
happiness to hundreds of men after having 
developed yourself to your full stature, while 
here you are speaking of yom- own spiritual 
emancipation. Is your ideal so low?” If 
Sri Ramkrishna merely meant that Viveka- 
nanda should minister to the spiritual diseases 
of men, it is incomprehensible why he should 
discourage him from attaining to that unique 
spiritual experience which is known as 
nirbikalpa samadhi; for it is quite possible for 
one to let others have the benefit of one’s O'crn 
spiritual illumination, as Ramkrishna himself 
did, even after the attainment of nirbikalpa 
samadhi. From what lie himself said about 
the effect of this supreme spiritual experience 
on the body® it is clear that Sri Ramkrishna 
wanted Vivekananda not to be physically un- 
fitted for the strenuous work that awaited him, 
by even one dip into the Ocean of Being. 
Anyone familiar with the inner history of 


7. Vivekananda Charita by Sstyendranath Mazumdar, 
pp. 119-120. 

8. Sri Sri Ramkrishna Lilaprasanga by Swam! 
Saiadananda, Vol. V, pp. 6142. 
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Vivekananda’s life knows how, once he could 
see, as if in a flash, that he was wanted for the 
regeneration of a people who had forgotten 
themselves and were for that very reason alone, 
wallowing in the mire, he continually struggled 
against the softening influences of Bhakti, only 
in order that tlie iron will and the tireless 
energy that were needed for his work, might 
not leave him. That it was in a flash that 
Vivekananda saw his life’s work figured out 
for him by a few words of Sri Ramkrishna 
would appear from the incident described in 
Lilaprasanga.S It was in 1884. Sri Ram- 
krishna was discoursing with his friends and 
disciples about Vaisnavisni, when he happened 
to say that Vaisnavism asks men to be kind 
to all creatures in the knowledge that the whole 
universe belongs to Sri Krishna. He fell into 
a trance, immediately the wmrds “kindness to 
all creatures ” were uttered by him and a little 
later, he went on saying to himself in a half- 
conscious state “ kindness to all creatures — 
kindness to all creatures. Who are you, you 
fool, you worm of wonns, to be kind? No, 
no — Not kindness to creatures, but sei^dee of 
all created beings in the knowledge that they 
are Shiva.” None of those present reailized 
the meaning of these half-articulated words 
except Narendranath who came out shortly 
after and said: “What a light have the words 

of the teacher thrown today If God 

ever allows, I shall broadcast all over the world 
the remarkable truth that I have heard today 
and the learned and the illiterate, the rich and 
the poor, the Brahmin and the Chandal will hear 
it with joy.” It does not require much imagi- 
nation to see that in this incident really lies 
the key to Swamiji’s gospel of sendee. It may 
be that the sudden gleam of light which 
showed to Sri Ramkrislma tlie utter presiimp- 
tuousness of the feeling that one can do good 
to others and the necessity of the spirit of 
service taking the place of kindliness which 
implies a certain sense of superiority, produced 
in Vivekananda a reaction such as it could not 
produce on an ordinary individual, as is clearly 
exemplified by the fact that the full signifi- 
cance of the words was not realized by any 
one present except Vivekananda. But this does 
not mean that Vivekananda was not indebted 
to his Master for the ennobling conception of 
service; and, indeed, Vivekananda’s own words 
show that he was, in tliis as well as the other 
great things he did, simply the mouthpiece of 
one far gi-eater than himself, of one who had 


9. Ibid, Vol. V, pp. 266-269. 
33-2 


breathed into him as long as he lived the un- 
quenchable fire of a new life and of one who 
even after his departure from this world, 
blazed before his eyes like a beacon and led 
him on. The seed fell on fertile ground and 
it is no wonder that in a few years grew up 
out of it the great institution that bears the 



Ramkrislma Paramahansa lost in ecstasy in course of 
a religious song and dance in the house of 
Kesab Chandra Sen 
[From a picture in Prabuddha Bharata} 

blaster’s name. If, in the religion of manli- 
ness which Swamijj jtreached to his degenerate 
countrymen, the ideal of seiwice, of the worship 
of the Deity that is in the poor, the oppressed, 
the sick atid the hungiy, has played such an 
all-iin])ortant part, it is not because he ignored 
the emotional appeal that the idea of the 
possibility of communion with the Deity 
through meditation makes to the ordinary 
nuncl, not because he failed to realize that 
God was the only Truth and the rest mere 
illusion, but because he felt that in a country 
where through centuries, the temple of God had 
been debased to the level of the narrow-minded 
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intolerance of a dominating caste and God was 
reconstructed by men in their own image, where 
hatred and not love, came to be regarded as 
the foundation of religion, where the essential 
divinity of man was eompietc-ly lost sight of 
in the degrading ritual of a soulless system of 
taboos, and where, forgetful of their own 
essential nature, men grovelled in the dust, 
suffering physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually, the supreme need was to produce, 
out of the poor specimens of humanity tliat 
composed the great bulk of his countrymen, 
real men and women who would be able to 
stand before the world with their heads erect 
in the full consciousness of iiianliood. to deal 
a death-blow to that inertia of centuries, the 
tnmas which enveloped the countiy from one 
end to the other and to stimulate in " a 
nation of dyspeptics, inclulging in antics to the 
accompaniment of Khol and Kartal and sing- 
ing Kirtanas of sentimental typo/' a spirit of 
action or in short, to energize an inert mass, 
that was his country. If for achieving this, 
he had on the one hand to dig out of the 
accumulated debris of ages, the true religion 
of the Hindus, the religion of the Upanishads, 
he had on the other to initiate a clear-cut 
programme of social service to be carried out 
by the Order he established under the banner 
of his JIaster. How the ideal of sendee that 
was brought to him in a lightning flash, as it 
were, by the ai^parently disjointed words of 
his ilaster germinated and took root in him 
and how this bom leader of men overcame, 
by the force of his own magnetic personality 


as well as by the gi-andeur of his conception 
of worship of the Deity in man, the opposition 
of bi'other monks who found it difficult at first 
to rise abo^•e the traditions in the midst of 
whicdi they were brought up, are matters of 
history and it is needless to go into them. 
"What I have attempted to show is tliat 
Vivck.ananda’s ideal of service was inspired 
directly by Sri Ramkrishna and that he him- 
self was cpiite correct when he said: 

If (here has been anything, achieved by me, by 
my thoughts or words or deeds, it from my lips has 
ever fallen one word that has helped anyone in the 

world I lay no claim to it; it was his All 

that has been weak has been mine, and all that has 
l>een life-giving, strengthening, pure and holy, has 
l>een his inspiration, his word and lie himself. 

Let those who think they are in a position 
to ohallcugo this frank acknowledgment by 
Vivekanantla of his own debt to his Master, 
raise themselves, if they can, to the spiritual 
stature of Swaniiji, before claiming to under- 
stand better than himself, Sri Ramkrishna, “ that 
embodiment of infinite spiritual ideas capable 
of de\'elopment in infinite w'ays, one glance of 
whose gracious eyes could produce a hundred 
thousand Vivekanandas at any instant.” Let 
these critics first feel, if they can, with all the 
force of their being, as did Swamiji, “ that the 
first of all worehip is the worship of the 
Virat , — of those all around us," and that the 
intellectual affirmation of God by the Hindus 
has been of little avail to them through 
centurie.s of decadence when they fell so low 
as to deny the God that is in Alan. 


From highest Brahmau to the worm. 
Even down to tlic least atom's core, 
All things with Love are interfused: 
Friend, offer body, mind and soul 
In constant service at their feet! 


Thy God is here before thee now 
Revealed in all these myriad fonns; 
Rejecting such, where seekest thou 
To find Him? Whoso worships these, 
Woi-ships almighty God indeed. 

— Vivekananda 



MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


By J. A. BRINKMAN, f. i. d. i c., 
Architect and Civil Engineer 



Being an arclutect myself I feel A'ery happy is an ever-existing human want. The real 
to have an opportunity to bring my ideas on quality whicli can make architecture morlern 
modem architecture under the eyes of the arcliitecturc deiiencls on the spirit, the attitude 

of niincl, of him (the architect) 
wlio realizes the building and 
on how far this architect has 
^ been able to eximcss himself in 

the building materials and their 

.. 

. i ' -JH ^ “can” make! We 

to that jmesently. But 

clear that 

if this is true, modem archi- 
P*«WS^S^'^U .-.PI. — m. - __ tecture has nothine to do with 

"" i place, for it is spiritual. 

So the counts 

the or 

modern mind. 'What is a 

Entrance, Meeting Hall, Amsterdam modern mind? 



Indian interested reader; especially as to me 
modern architecture is one of the outcomings 
of that universal, idea which is beginning to 
bind the whole of humanity more and more 
together. I hope that, when you will liavc 
read these few words of mine, w’hich express 
perhaps veiy poorly what I mean to say, you 
v'ill feel this universal human want which is 
at the bottom of modern architecture and 
w’hich must be its only motive pow'er. And 
eveiywhcre, where a universal human need is 
felt and worked for its appeasement we are 
touching that side of our life where all men 
ai'e really one and it brings imiversal under- 
standing nearer. 

It is about this basic principle of modern 
arehitectm’e that I wanted to talk with you 
for a moment. 

First of all let us consider the term 
“ modem architecture.” It seems badly chosen, 
for it is neither recent or contemporary archi- 
tecture nor is it old or antique architecture. 

In fact, it has nothing to do wdth any architec- 
ture period nor with any geographical longitude 
or latitude. 

■We shall see that its fundamental thought 
is rooted in a ^ing which is timeless, because 
— I mentioned it above already — ^that tiling Imerfor of the .Meeting Hall, Amsterdam 
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I think he has a niodt'ni luiiul who under- 
stands tlie iicffia of ids fiwti time and iici'ccives 
a way to appetise tliciii; who sees (more or 
less conscidiis. for lion'i fiirf;et we are dealing 
witli soinctliing as an artist i wliai is wrung 
with his time and perceives a way to iniprove; 
who knows the feelintrs of his fellow ineti and 


Dining Room in 


in arcliitcetural work. Tliis would lead us too 
far. We tlicrefore will accept that our 
ari’liiteet lias this power and we will see what 
it is tliat lie is doing witli it, and more specially 
wliat tlie modern arcliitcct who is living in our 
days has to take into account to produce a 
modern huilding today. 

_ But on closing this part of 

my views I repeat that archi- 
' teeture from the old and oldest 
j times and most remote places 
of tlie earth can be “ modern ” 
architecture. Of course it must 
be seen in its own time and life- 
cundition.s. 

But wliat intere.'-ts us specially 
is of coui-se our own time. 
U'iiat is tlie great human want 
at our time? It is Brotheriiood. 
Tlie rvorld is getting sick of 
every thing which divides, of 
all great or small ambitions as 
well in art and science as in 
economical and political life, of 
oppression and pi'idc; the world 
is finally beginning to under- 
stand that humanity is funda- 
mentally one, that we are all 
Brothers in one family. This 


women and has the 
give his solution for 
ing and refinement 
taste and who — and 
my eyes by far the? most 
portant quality of a modern 
mind — always keeps himself at 
the background is always con- 
tent to serve ami ne\'i‘r. not 
even in tlie pure aestlicica! sirle 
of his work, force.s his person, 

Ills self upon otiier.s who see liis 
works. 

If an architect has this atti- 
tude of mind he f'«« iiiako. I 
-saicl. modem arcliitecture. Fur 
in all days and emnitries tliere 
have been Imiuircfis of noble 
mem and women wlio possessed 
thi.s attitude of mind but only 
few of tliem became arehiteets; 
most of them bei'ame lioetors, 
priests, artists, scientific men 
etc. does not inean that we are all the same and 

There is that other quality which is needed: have the .«ame desires; but it means that no 
he must be able to ex])ress himself in architec- one is to be exalted above the other. Now' this 
tural work. Now we won't consider here what Brothei'hood is the moving power in modem 
it is that makes a man able to e.xpres5 himself architecture in the above sense. 


Muin hull io offices van Nelle’s faclories, Rollerdam 
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Van Nelle’s factories, Rotterdam, seen from the main entrance 
Top — St niflit Bottom — in day 
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Tliis reeling of Brotliorliooii moves the 
moriorn arcliitcct of our clays to give as Biiuc'i 
liglit and sun as is ii|)|>ropriato in the cirniin- 
staiiees: it moves liiiii to make tlie rooms of 
gooii ami Iiarmonious iirn]iortions, lo aiTjuige 
these n»oms in sucli a mamiiT that the tea-L 
enei-gy is i'e<|uii'ed to work or live in tliem, 
imilerstandiiig tiial the liljerated eiicTg.v means 
a greater freedom and a further steji to Brotlier- 
hiiod; it moves him to use all the hel]>s and 
iiiveiitiotis Ilf seieiiee. the rremc-nilous iminove- 
meiits of standardized teehiiif|ue heraiise it 
makes life as a whole more liumaii; in the 
lay-oijTs of towns ami villages he provides for 
enough light and air. he kcejis the traffic far 
from the living i|uarrei's so tliat these are '|iiiet 
and the inhahitaiits eati. tis tiny will .so. tiini 
their ilioiighis after tiie day's work is clone, 
oti the higher priiieiples of life; it makes him 


ail these things he is as yet not a real 
architect; he is a builder, not an artist. But 
lie is on a very good road to artistry. “ Beauty 
is perfect order with pre-eminent lucidity,” has 
saici a great sage in about 400 A.D. 

If ever, after Classic architecture, this has 
bcennie true of architecture it is of modern 
architecture of our days. This order combined 
with lucidity, wo find them in modern arcliitec- 
ture as the simple and clear rhythm and 
harmonious colours .«o iircdoininant and 
eharacteristie of modern buildings (always 
'•modern” in the sense of the above; not 
synonymous with reccntl. 

Ornament spoils tiie lucidity very pro- 
hahly and never adds to order. The same 
can he said of superfluous space: it spoils the 
lucidify of the groundplan. 

On the other hand: construction alone — 
the fii\'oiirite hobby of many " modernists ” — 
schiiiin leads to Beauty. As a picture is more 
llian tlic canvas, the colours and the paint — 
llie construction so to say — so a building is 
more than a coinpoimd of well calculated con- 
stniCtion.s on a well considered groundplan. 

In both eases it is the idea, the spirit, 
behind it that counts. 

Those %vho tlhnk that a well calculated 


BaBk Office — Rotterdam 

look for the most economical sohiticm of his 
building programme, for if lie wastes the numey 
on useless adornments and deeorations he 
throws awiiy money of the Brotherhood, money 
tiiat conlrl he .spent on other needs of humanity, 
whatever iliey he: private or social. 

We could add a .still much longer list but 
this gives you I hope, an idea of what I mean. 

But this is not all. If the architect does 


Suutb East Corner of a bouse in Rotterdam 
East Front open to the sun in the morning 
South Front closed to hot midday sun 

and designed structure must be beautiful 
sliould bear in mind, that eveiy day our 
methods of calculation and designing change, 
so that what should be beautiful today in a 
very .short time will be ugly and the fact that 
there are buiicling.s hundreds and thousands of 
years old which are still monuments of Beauty 
proves that the real Beauty is more than well- 
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designed construction. One can say the reverse: 
a badly designed structure is never beautiful. 
That is nearer to the truth. Because then 
neither perfect order nor lucidity will be there. 

There has often been said: Modern Archi- 
tecture is truthful. It is. 

It gives you a feeling of rest, because you 
know tliat what you see is — so to say — ^the 
truth of the bulling; there can be no dis- 
appointments. It is as with a man who is 
plain and true in his words and manners; be 
gives you that joyous feeling of trustfulness 
and rest. You may more or less like him but 
he cannot give unpleasant surprises. This is 
a part of the psychological side of modem 


architecture. A friend of mine, a well-knowB 
psychologist who is directing an institute for 
psycho-technic in Holland, once said to me, 
when we were talking about tiiis psychological 
side of modern architectm’e: it nowhere 
provides a hat-and-coat-stand where I can 
hang up my thoughts and feelings today to 
find them there again to-morrow. 

This truthfulness will help the world to 
refind its lost Brotherhood, the greatest human 
need of the present day. 

Oostzeedijk 50, Rotlerdam. 

Holland. 

December 2, 1935. 


THE MAKING OF AN INDIAN M. P. 

By St. NTHAL SINGH 

I 

A TAP at my study door. By its timidity I 
recognized the person who had made it. It was 
the " slavey ” employed by the landlady from 
whom my wife and I rented the apartment in 
the heart of London and who cooked the 
victuals we bought and served them. The girl 
who was thus designated in democratic England 
even then — January, 1910 — was perhaps four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. She had a thin, 
stunted figure, pale cheeks and eyes that often 
looked red, through weeping, we surmised. 

“ Come in,” I called out. 

As she opened the door with a hesitant 
hand and came up to the chair where I was 
sitting near the fire blazing cheerily in the grate 
that she kept neatly black-leaded, I wondered 
at the cause of that disturbance. She had been 
in only a W moments before to draw the cur- 
tains, light the gas and put coal on the fire._ A 
murl^ cloud had prematurely blotted out light 
and, a little later, it had begun to drizzle, making 
the evening damp and dismal. 

“ Two gentlemen to see you, sir,” she smd, 
in her whisper of a voice, from the other side of 
the small table upon which I was writing, fear, 
no doubt, gripping her heart that I would take 
it out of her for that interruption to my work. 

No cards had been sent up — no names given, 

I, therefore, concluded that they must be Indians 
and asked the little maid to bring them up to Shapurji Saklatvala with his English wife 

our sitting room. 
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II 

Only one of the caller? — Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal — was known to ii^e and I had met iiiin but 
a few days before. He forthwith iinrodurcd his 
companion as Mr. .'^hapnrji Saklatvala. who, I 
wa.s told, luul been eagf'r in meet me. 

I thanked tliat gentleman for hi? wish. 
hol|)ed him uml Mr. Pal tn dive.-t themselves 
of their dam]) (lUter gnrmc-nts. drew ea.sy chairs 
for them ncitr the Qrc niid put aside my writ- 
ing. not witiioiit an iinvanl sigh, fur the work 
interested me and was of topical importance, 
so that I would have to resume it after they 
left and would no doubt be kept up half the 
iiiglit in ponsefiuence. 

Wlio eould tlie stranger be? Wliat did he 
do? Why did ned Mr. Pal say anything about 
liiin that would give me a clue to hi.' calling 
and his interests? Was there anything to say? 
Did silence mean tliat tiie Bengali leader had 
wished to have ccini>any on the way from his 
flat in Kensington, miles away from any apart- 
ment, and had i)rought one of his admirei’s 
along? 

Questions of tliat kind ran through my 
minfl. 

Not for long, however. Polite nothings did 
not interest Saklatvahi. After a little time he 
tired of iilaying second-fiddle to Mr. Pal, whose 
per.-ionahty and eloquence lie greatly admired, 
as lie, at the verj" outset of our conversation, 
had taken care to inforai me. "iMthin a few 
minutes the conviction was forced upon my 
mind that lie was an ambitious man, detennined 
to make bis mark in life. 

He was, I judged, in the middle thirtie.®. 
He had a trick of running his fingers through 
his black hair, rumpling it. The way it was 
bnished back gave him an immense forehead, 
whicli, in any ease, would have been broad and 
high. Vnder the black, arched brows hi.s eyes 
were alii’c — afire — ever astir. The check bones 
stood out prominently. Between them was a 
long, firm nose. Tlie way he screwed up his 
mouth reinforced the impression that his features 
in general conveyed of strength of character 
and fixity of intention. 

III 

In time I discovered that Saklatvala’s 
ambition and avocation were not one as mine, 
luckily, ■were. He was in business and wished 
to be in Parliament. 

.\n accident had placed him in the City — 
a tcnii that Britons use to indicate the square 
mile or so of London where the Bank of 
England, tiie bead offices of other lianking insti- 


tutions and insurance companies, the Stock 
Exchange and financial organs of various 
(le.scriptions are huddled together. Consangui- 
nity had caused that accident. 

Hi.s fatlicr, wlio liad built up an important 
Inisiness in Manchester, where Shapurji siieiit 
some of Ids early years, had a sister. This 
aunt was married to .lamshedji Nusserwanji 
Tatu. wild, by innate genius and personal exer- 
tion. load acquired considerable wealth and 
established mercantile houses in many places 
wliieli he bequeathed to his sons Dorab and 
Poitan. siliapurji was sucked into this organiza- 
tion like a jiieee of paper in an eddy and might 
easily have been carried to the summit of 
fiiiaiieiiil success had his own weight (some 
|ier.s(jiis would call it his pciwersity) not pulled 
him down. 

.As we talked I was impressed -with my 
Parsi ealier's political ambition. His thoughts 
revolveil round it. It was a wonder to me that 
it fiid not set ins body on fire — consume it to 
ashes. 

I welcomed his longing to get into Parlia- 
ment. I felt that through carefully framed 
fluestions put to the Secretaiy of State for Indha 
and statements made in the course of Indian 
flebates. an Indian in the Commons would be 
able to draw attention to matters connected 
witli the administration. As matters were, it 
was necessary to seek the good offices of some 
synqmtlictic Biitish M. P. whenever an Indian 
difficulty or grievance had to be aired in 
Parliament. 

IV 

How wa.s Saklatvala to project himself into 
the House of Commons? Had he the means and 
the influence? 

Mr. Djiiiabliai Naoroji, the fir.st Indian to 
get into that chamber, had an easy mind in 
respect of finance. So, at least, I understood. 
During the many decades he was in England 
he iiad assiduously courted the Liberal Party; 
but the British constituency he sought to woo 
gave him the cold shoulder and he was never 
able to enter the Commons a second time. 

Sir Mancherjee AI. Bhownaggree, who, for 
several years, sat on the Conservative benches 
in that House, was, if anything, wealthier and 
certainly no less shrewd than Dadabhai Naoroji. 
He was believed to be in intimate touch with 
the men who duniinated the Tory Party : but 
it was obrious that tliey liad not exerted them- 
selves. otherwise lie. too, would not have been 
out of Parliament .at that time. 

I reminded Saklatx'ala that he himself had 
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given me to understand that he was not cum- 
bered with a supei’fluity of this world’s goods. 
I feared, in fact, from what he said, that liis 
means were naiTow and be had a growing 
family. 

But the situation did not perplex him at 
all. He had discovered a ladder by which he 
could climb into Parliament. Keir Hardie and 
Ramsay MacDonald had gone up it into the 
Commons. Why not he? 

V 

I had my doubts about British Labour 
permitting an Indian to climb into Parliament 
over its shoulders. Not so very long before I 
had come up against the Trades Unions in 
Canada and found them far from friendly 
towards our people, whose interests I had been 
trying to protect. 

The trouble our immigrants were having 
in the Dominion, as also south of the border 
in the United States of America, had, in fact, 
been engineei’ed by organized labour in those 
countries. White worlonen looked upon our 
fellows as intruders. 

Our immigrants might have won their title 
to pin service-medals against their breasts by 
valour on the battlefields across the Frontier 
and even beyond the seas. But that title was 
not recognized when it came to settling in an 
integral part of the British Empire and obtain- 
ing work on the railways or in the timber- 
yards. It certainly could not secure them free 
homestead in the manless wilderness that 
stretched from almost the margin of the Pacific 
Ocean to the Great Lakes. Working men of 
European descent regarded tliem with hostility 
and, being closely united, had been able to 
move the administration to exclude our people 
all but in name. 

VI 

Saklatvala was sorry to hear my plaint. He 
launched into a tirade against the capitalistic 
system. In the last analysis, he said, that 
system was responsible for setting one labourer 
against another. Workers were exploited every- 
where — a little more in one coimtry, a little 
less in another — but exploited everjnvhere — 
“ even here in England.” Their interests were, 
therefore, the same everywhere. Their objec- 
tive should be the same. But for the capitalistic 
machinations, the wage-earners would frater- 
nize, despite differences of race, colom and 
creed. 

These assertions were made with a vehe- 
mence that sprang from inner conviction. It 

34—3 


displayed to me something of the quality that 
would endear him to Socialists. 

I might, of course, have said that some 
day the workers in Canada may realize that 
Indian labourers were in the same boat as them- 
selves and fraternize with them: but, unless I 
was juistaken, that day was distant. Such a 
remark would not, however, have carried us any 
farther. So I contented myself with asking him 
how matters stood in England, which I was 
then \isiting for the first time. 

His experience, he assured me, had been of 
the pleasantest. He had, for years, been a 
member of the Independent Labour Party and 
had come in intimate contact with the leaders 
of that movement, whom he had found most 
sympathetic and helpful. He had met the 
workers and Trades-Union officials in various 
paits of Britain. They did not know vei-y much 
about the Indian situation: but lie had no doubt 
that, in their hearts, they were with the com- 
mon people in India and not with those who 
lorded over them. Of that he was certain. I 
could test the accuracy of his statement any 
day I liked. 

VII 

Before Saklatvala departed that evening, I 
gleaned from his talk that he had taken gi’eat 
pains to cultivate the British Labourites. He 
was, in fact, devoting practically all his leisure 
— most of the evenings and week-ends — ^to that 
purpose. He would travel great distances and, 
if I remember aright, pay his own expenses, to 
address Labour audiences. 

It was evident from his manner of speech 
that these perigrinations had done him much 
good. They had given him confidence in him- 
self and a remarkable ability to marshal facts 
in a way that, I judged, must have made an 
irresistible appeal to Britons of the working 
classes. 

Even in my study, he showed an inclina- 
tion to indulge in monologues. The words 
poured out of his mouth with the rapidity of 
shot from a quick-firing Maxim gun. They 
seemed, moreover, to be charged with fire. 
They must have scorched any one against 
whom they were directed. 

His propensity for prolixity and “ tub- 
thumping ” amused me. So did his inclination 
to repeat the Socialist catch phrases. I was, 
how’ever, struck with his earnestness and fixity 
of purpose. He had an objective to strive for 
and plenty of grit and industry to enable him 
to reach it. 

For all his international outlook, he was 
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at heart aa Indian patriot. That fact "was 
plain to me long before Mr. Pal and he bade 
me goodbye and departed for their respective 
homes. I hoped that he would soon obtain his 
heart’s desire and, from his seat in the House 
of Commons, trounce wrong-doors in India and 
secure redress for their ^dctiins. 

tHII 

In later years, as I got to know Saklatvala 
better and came in contact with some of the 
members of his immediate circle. I realized 
that he was paying a hea\y price for his 
ambition. By concentrating his thoughts upon 
politics and doing more or less mechanically 
the work that gave him his lining, he was not 
only sacrificing his future in the City but also 
was getting into the bad books of his wealthy 
kinsmen in India and the men whom they had 
placed in positions of responsibility at Capel 
House. Old Broad Street — ^the London head- 
quarters of Messrs. Tata. Limited. 

A worldly-wise person would, on the con- 
trarj’. have considered himself fortunate in 
having any kind of footing in a powerful com- 
mercial concern with connections spread over 
tlu'ee continents. By putting his back as well 
as his brain into the work allotted to him and 
winning the approbation of the “ higher-ups 
he would have pushed his way towards — ^if not 
to — the top. 

I have known persons with no acuter 
brain and no greater capacity for application 
than Shapurji Saklatvala possessed to make 
great commercial careers for themselves and to 
acquire considerable wealth and even titles of 
nobility. Few of them had. in fact, been bom 
and brought up in an atmosphere charged with 
l)usiness as he was, or had quite so good a start 
as he did. 

His inclination, however, lay. at least at 
that time, in a wholly different direction. So 
much so, indeed, that business actually bored 
him. But for undeniable necessity be would 
liave gone away from the City and' devoted all 
his time and talents to politics, which engrossed 
his mind. 

IX 

I recall a conversation in this connection 
that we had when, yielding to pressure, I dropped 
in upon him in his office in Capel House soon 
after I settled down in London in the summer 
of 1911. after an eleven months' tour of India. 
He looked the picture of misery as he sat at 
liis desk in a small room that, if my memory 
has not played me false, he shared 'with Mr, 


Kaiko Mehta, Sir Pherozshah Mehta’s son; or 
possibly the latter may have just happened to 
be there at the time of my visit. 

I remember, in any case, making Mr. 
Mehta’s acquaintance. He seemed to be the 
antithesis of Saklatvala — quiet and unobtrusive 
— not interested in politics, for which his father 
possessed a genius that elevated him to a dizzy 
height. There nevertheless seemed to be a per- 
fect understanding between Shapurji and Kaiko 
and no small degi-ee of affection. 

The more I discussed matters with 
Saklatvala in that office, the more I was con- 
\inced that his heart was not in his work there. 
Instead of dealing with dry-as-dust affairs in 
that bee-hive of commerce, he would have liked 
to be out in the open air. addressing workers 
whom he imderstood and who understood him. 

It appeared to me that he was not doing 
justice either to the firm that hold him in fee 
or to himself. He was not unlike a man who 
was hacking away with a sharp axe at the verj’ 
limb upon which he was seated. The only 
difference was that Saklatvala, in his spare mo- 
ments, was attacking the capitalistic system 
which gave him and his family bread and butter, 
and not any particular unit of that system, 
much less ilessrs. Tata, Limited. 

He took my chaffing — or was it chiding? 
— quite coolly. Nearly everyone in the Socialist 
movement, he declared, suffered from a similar 
disability. He had to live, like everj’ one else. 
So long as society rested upon a capitalistic 
basis, he must ine\dtably draw his — and his 
family’s — support from capitalism. There was 
no help for it. 

I liked Saklatvala’s candidness. 

X 

Tile hard-headed men who conducted, from 
Capel House, business operations ujion a scale 
regarded as respectable even in the City of 
London, must have looked upon Saklatvala as 
queer. Except on some occasion when, 
owing to his thoughts being occupied with 
socialist propaganda instead of with his work, 
there was a lapse that got him into trouble, 
as 1 have reason to believe some times 
happened, they tolerated him, more for his 
family's than for his own sake. 

I must hasten to add that if, in the eyes of 
practical men of the world, Saklatvala, in those 
days, was a species of lunatic, he was, to say 
the least, a mild one. They thought that the 
maggot of socialism had burrowed into his 
head and honey-combed the grey matter in 
his brain so that it could not function normallv. 
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But they knew that he harmed no one except 
himself and his dependents by making it 
impossible for him to get on in the only Tvay 
that the work-a-day world appreciates. 

XI 

Even persons who were not in sympathy 
with Saklatvala found him likable. When his 
jaw was not set like a trap and he was not 
chewing red hot steel and letting bits fall as 
they might upon whomsoever happened to be 
near him, his rugged, olive-complexioned, clean- 
shaven face was wreathed in smiles. Possessed 
of a keen sense of humour, his eyes would beam 
with delight whenever something tickled Hs 
fancy. He had a great capacity for laughter 
and his laughter set others to laughing. 

He was fond of visiting his acquaintances 
and friends, sometimes to the point of making 
a nuisance of himself. He was generally 
“ packing ” one or another of his children along 
with him. 

I recall my wife remonstrating with him 
on one occasion. The boy he had brought to 
our house late in the evening was quite small 
and fractious with sleepiness. She told 
Saklatvala that it was long past the hour when 
a child should be in bed. What sort of love 
was it, she asked, that made him lose sight of 
his son’s comfort and his future welfare? 

“ That is just it, Mrs. Singh,” was his 
ready reply, a smile playing upon his lips and 
his eyes gleaming with mischief. “ You have 
hit the nail square on the head. I am thinking 
of the cliild’s future, otherwise I should not 
bring him to your house. Some words from 
your or your husband’s lips might fall upon 
his ears and prove the making of him. The 
making of him.” 

That reply was as clever as it was sincere. 
It disarmed wrath. Mrs. Singh got out of her 
chair, carried the child in her arms to the sofa 
in the comer of the drawing room where we 
were sitting, and laid him there to sleep until 
his sire was ready to jump to catch a late (or 
was it the last?) train for the night that would 
carry him to his home in Twickenham, several 
miles distant from our house. 

XII 

Of Saklatvala’s sociability I cannot speak 
too highly. He was particularly keen upon 
Indians away from the Motherland meeting 
other Indians likewise exiled. I have a re- 
collection (rather a dim one) that he had_ a 
hand in the establishment of the Indian Social 
Club, of which Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, 


who, in politics, was diametrically opposed to 
Saklatvala, was for years the President. He 
was, in any case, conspicuous at all the func- 
tions of that organization which I was invited 
to attend. 

While he loved to talk in Gujarati when- 
ever he got the opportunity, there was not a 
trace of sectionalism in him. A Parsi meant 
no more to him than an Indian w'ho professed 
Hinduism, Sikhism, Islam or Christianity. He 
fraternized with all Indians, iiTespeotive of 
their race, religion or rank. 

The hospitable instinct used, in fact, to 
run away with him. Eating a meal by him- 
self at a restaurant, even during the brief 
luncheon hour that business men in the 
City allow themselves, was a misery to him. 
He would invite friends and even chance 
acquaintances to meals in town. I doubt if 
there was ever a Sunday or a holiday when he 
was not attending or addressing a labour meet- 
ing, that he did not insist upon some one 
having luncheon or tea, usually both, at his 
home. In this way he frittered away a good 
deal of money that a less emotional person 
would have conserved. 

He also caused no end of work for his 
wife — an English girl, nicely brought up, gentle 
mannered and true as steel. They employed 
only a general servant — often not a very 
efficient one, I fear — and entertaining involved 
back-breaking work for Sehri Saklatvala. 

She, too, had very strongly developed 
social gifts. Whenever my wife or I tried to 
commiserate with her she made light of the 
trouble and spoke of the pleasme entertaining 
gave her. I must say that this was no mere 
make-believe upon her part. 

XIII 

Nor did this social socialist lack in sesthetic 
instinct. That side of his nature was revealed 
to me on one occasion when he took me from 
his home in Twickenham, after a hearty luncheon 
at his home, to Richmond, where his millionaire 
cousm Sir Ratan Tata, to whom he was deeply 
attached, had, some years earlier, bought an 
estate and spent immense sums upon improving 
the grounds and enlarging, beautifying and 
fiuTiishing the mansion. As he leisurely con- 
ducted me over the house, vacant at the time, 
his eye lingered over the silk curtains, tape- 
stried chairs and sofas and soft pile carpets. 
The richness of the stuffs and the exquisite 
blending of one tone with another delighted him. 
He spoke in warm terms of Lady Tata’s artistic 
taste, which had found rmfettered expression. 
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there. He also told me of Sir Rataa's interest 
in archaiologj' and of his quiet hut discriminat- 
iug charities. 

Uncier the hard crust of realism I discovered 
there was in tsaklatvala love of the beautiful. 
Had he possessed ampler resources. I felt, he 
might have created a wholly rlift'erent environ- 
ment for himself and ma>- even have not been 
such a ‘•hot-gospeller” of .socialism. Such was 
not meant to be the case, however, by the 
Fates that control the destinies of men. 

XI\' 

Shapurji must have been born with a com- 
bative faculty that, as he grew older, developed 
uud, in time, dominated liis whole nature. I 
recall his once confiding in me that while lie was 
studying, I belie\'e at St. Xa^^er’s College in 
Bombay, Mrs. Annie Be.sant visited that city 
and delivered an address. Something in her 
manner or message made him wroth. With the 
aid of some companions bent upon mischief, he 
tried to raise an uproar in the meeting. 

Saklatvala never got over his dislike of 
Mrs. Besant. He found her socialism •' as weak 
as water ” — questioned the genuineness of her 
interest in Indian workers' welfare — poked fun 
at her politics. His ideas had become so fixed 
in his mind that reasoning was of no avail. 

He found fault also vith Mahatma Gandlii, 
chiefly because the Vlahatma refused to quarrel 
with mill-owners while seeking to befriend the 
workers. Still greater hatred was reserved by 
him for the tnen who managed Congress affairs 
in London. He tried more than once to storm 
the citadel of the British Committee, but with- 
out success. 

XV 

Saklatvala had staited an organization of 
Ids own. He called it the •• ^Vorkers' ^Velfare 
League of India.” It advocated the making of 
p^o^•isioQ in India for the welfare of the work- 
ing population '• ecjuivalent to if not identical 
with that granted to the working people of 
Great Britain.” 

No one witii a spark of humanity could 
help but admire the ideal. It was, howe^•er, 
beyond the realm of practicability. Conditions 
ill India differed from those in Britain so 
widely that only a visionaiy could ask faetoy 
otrners in Bombay, Ahmedabad and other Indian 
centres to approximate to British standards 
either in respect of hours or wages. 

Our industrial workers came mostly from 
the counti-j'side and did not stick to the mill 
or the factorj' throughout tlie year, let alone 


tliroughout their lives. They sprang from stock 
that, for generations, had been under-fed. W^hat 
little physical strength they possessed when 
they entered, the city was drained out of them 
by the work to which they were unused and 
by the insanitary conditions in which they were 
compelled to live and the temptations to which 
many of them succumbed. Their minds were 
steeped in ignorance and they lacked discipline 
of any description. How could any one uitli 
any sense expect these men and women to 
produce as much yarn or fabric as a “ hand ” 
in Britain? 

Saklatvala would not see this asjiect of the 
case. ^Vhenever it was brought to his notice, 
he would merely assert that even with the low 
pci- capita output, the mill-owners in India were 
battening on the toil of the wage-workei'S and 
that they could well afford to raise conditions 
to the Britisli level. 

XVI 

Again and again Saklatvala pressed me to 
join the League he had started. Each time I 
refused to have an\"thing to do with it. He was 
impatient, sometimes to the point of rudeness. 
He did not part company witii me, however. 
He kept on coming to oiu' house as before — 
oftener, if anything. At the back of his brain 
he had an idea that one day he would convert 
me to his doctrine and I would cease to regard 
the political as the dominating factor in India. 

In the summer of 1919, 1 remember, he sent 
one of ids British colleagues to reinforce him 
in the campaign to capture ray support. One 
of his “veiy common man friends.” he called 
him in the letter I*) that he sent to introduce 
him to me. Always in a luiny, he wished me 
to see his friend ‘'now.” 

'• You.” he UTote in this letter. “ might 
again charge me with attempting to force 
Economic Reform before Political Reforms. It 
is not you or I that decide it (that matter?}. 
The world has decided that the Political 
Reforms that are mere Class advances are of 
no value to human happiness.” On the eon- 
traiy. he argued, “ the world’s progress demands 
Mass Political Reforms, and these can only be 
achieved through and nithin Economic 
Refoj-ms.” 

XVH 

Saklatvala’s appeal to the “ democratic 
circles of Great Britain ” to see to it that the 


(*J Letter from Shapurji Saklatvala, dated 25, 1919, 
written from the London Headquarters of Messrs. Tata 
Ltd . 
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houi's of work in India were scaled down while 
wages were raised, aroused interest in the minds 
of organized Labour in that Island. This was 
particularly the case in Lancashire and other 
counties that looked with a jealous eye upon 
the expansion of powder industries in Bombay, 
Nagpur, Ahmedabad and other Indian centres. 
The higher the costs of production in these 
centres, they argued, the less the Indian com- 
petition to be feared. 

The “ general principle that Orientals have 
a claim to human righte similar to those of 
Occidentals ” had, therefore, a dual fascination 
for the Britons with whom Saklatvala asso- 
ciated. It appealed to their humanitarian in- 
stincts and at the same time consen’ed their 
economic interests. It provided unction for the 
soul and cream for the body. 

To suggest that this truth had never dawned 
upon Saklatvala would be to undeirate his in- 
telhgence. Even persons who regarded him as 
w-ayward could not take him for a fool. 

I will not say, or even imply, however, that 
be adopted that line of agitation merely because 
he knew it would make him solid with the 
British wage-workers who were becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed at India’s industrialization. 
My contact with him 'was intimate enough to 
make me feel that, in this matter, as in otliers, 
he acted from inner conviction. No man — 
Indian or non-Indian — I have met had the wel- 
fare of Indian labom-ers— -and of Indians in 
general — more at heart than he did. 

XVIII 

Through the years of our lengthy acquaint- 
ance Saklat^'ala was becoming more and more 
vocal — ^more and more radical. This was parti- 
cularly the case after the re^■ohltion in Russia. 
Tlie break-down of the capitalistic system in 
that countiy he regarded as the beginning of the 
end of tliat system all over the world. 


His drift towards Communism might have 
been tolerated by Messrs. Tata, Limited, had 
he not been so vocal. The men in command 
there did not like being associated in the public 
mind with such doctrines. 

The day of parting came. It would have 
gone hard against Saklatvala and his family 
had provision for the future not been made. It 
enabled him to continue to live as he had been 
doing. 

He had hoped that the Labour movement 
in the land where he had pitched his camp 
would go commimist the way he did. He spoke 
to me, on more than one occasion, as if his wish 
were being realized. 

He soon found out his mistake. Many of 
the Britons whom he had regarded as radical 
piwed to be conseiwative, from his point of 
view, and refused to plunge into the uncharted 
ocean of Communism. 

Even after his break with life-long asso- 
ciates in the Labour Party, Saklatvala did not 
lose out with the British workers. To thousands 
of them he remained the “ Good Old Sak ” that 
he was before the great upheaval. They con- 
tinued to believe in his devotion to the cause 
of the submerged classes — in his genuine and 
undying hatred of all economic forms of 
exploitation. 

The Labour element in North Battersea, 
across the Thames from Westminster, enabled 
Saklatvala to realize his life’s ambition in 1923 
by sending him to the Commons. His faith in 
the British working-man was justified. Re- 
elected the following year, he remained in that 
House imtil the dissolution in 1929. 

I cannot speak, from personal knowledge, 
of the work he did during those years, for they 
were spent by me away from Britain. I am 
sure, however, that he used eveiy opportunity 
he could make to advance India’s cause, which, 
without question, was dear to his heart. 
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The writer does not mean to be presumptuous, 
instrueting Indians on Caste. Rather, he seeks 
some better unclerstandina of problems. Indian 
and Western, wliich have frcciiiently been linked 
together by various interpretei'S as one in essence. 
Tliat is. certain differentiations in the Western 
social structure are often made analogous to 
caste in India. .And in India herself Moslems 
and others among non*Hindus are often classi- 
fied by a caste arrangement. Wiat, in reality, 
is caste? How general is real caste in India? 
Has caste existed in the West? The answers 
offered to these questions hy tins brief article 
are more suggestive than exhaustive, so tride 
is the total field of inquiry. 

Tlie field truly is -n-ide and the problem 
baffling, even ndth India alone the ground of 
inquirj’. The geographical setting and the 
element of time are great considerations, 
although they are by no means final. India’s 
comparative isolation between high mountains 
and extensive seas throughout many generations 
wa.s favorable toward the maintenance of char- 
acter and institutions slowly formed from 
original and acquired materials. Caste may 
not be understood merely by a suiwey of the 
contemporarj' situation. Its prevalence might 
seem to be due to custom and common consent, 
were it not for the fact that the tree explana- 
tion is. let us say for the moment, historical, 
not contemporarj'. 

^lere groupings or classes of men are a 
common aspect of human histoiy, based upon 
such factors as race, color, conquest. ser\'itude, 
title, occupation and propertj'. These factors 
are, of course, not mutualh’ exclusive. Some 
are complementary and all are interrelated, 
more or less. But they are alterable in some 
measure. Black men ha^’e been trusted admin- 
istrators of whites’ affairs. Men of slave 
descent have sat on thrones. Foreigners, haring 
lo.st the odor of strangeness, have been 
admitted to familiarity. Barbarians acquiring 
cultime have raised their social status. Races 
have intermarried without always rejecting the 
fruits of union as outcastes. Alen have changed 
occupations freeh* in this or that society. And 
so on. Every great state or nation has includ- 


ed social and other classes, whether for good or 
for ill at one time or another. The class 
struggle has figured promiuently in world his- 
toiy^ and doubtless will ever continue to do so 
in some measure, at least. But class ” is not 
to be confused t\-ith “ caste.” Even the “ Wliite 
Man-Negro differentiation ” illustrates no more 
than a racial or biological basis for caste. In- 
cidentally, we are not yet attempting a strict 
definition of “ caste ” (regardless of the etymo- 
logj- of the word itself). We mean to have it 
appear through a historical description of the 
institution. 

Whatever the “ pre-.Arj-an ” historj- of Indi.a 
niaj- be, the problem of caste is not dependent 
on ’ it. Caste is without doubt post-Vedic. 
developing somewhere amidst the transition 
from Brahamanic priestly theologj’ to critical 
Upanishadic philosophy. We may not only 
detach the problem of caste from pre-Aryan 
history, regardless of “ Sumerian ” culture and 
all. We may even disregard, to some degree, 
at least, the problem of Arj'an “ invasions ” of 
India in contrast with the view that Indo- 
European culture sprang from within India. 
The chief fact is that caste is Indian. .Any 
possible Indian irruptions upon the world had 
long since ceased before caste appeared. Caste 
is an aspect of the situation which developed 
in lier seclusion from the world, save as foreign 
elements may have been absorbed by India. 
Tliere were no culture contacts at the time which 
diverted or broke the main trend of India's 
development. Disturbances affecting tradition 
and life in Brahamanic-I'panishadic times were 
all internal. .All that is needed for an under- 
standing of caste is Indian. 

The first ingredient of caste is color 
(varno), with its racial and psj-chologieal con- 
notations. But there was no such ground of 
'■ color-consciousness ” as is found in the Negro- 
White association. No Indian stock is Negro. 
The Rig Teda (particularly the samhita) draws 
the “ color-line.” And several centuries later 
Manu uses varna in his classification of the 
peoples within the Hindu social order. Surely 
vama had lost, by Manu’s time (not earlier 
than 200 B.C.), any rigid color-connotation. 
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There had been a great intermixture of the 
peoples. But Manu is reminiscent of that 
development by which classes were gradually 
formed in Indian society. He represents canoni- 
cal legislation regarding what had long existed. 

law ” usually thus confirming custom. And 
his term, varna, represents in spite of a changing 
content something real in the social conscious- 
ness. It had a historyl But other elements, 
also, had entered into the development. 

Marriage may be taken as a test. What- 
ever early distinctions of tribe, clan or class pre- 
vailed, whether on a color basis or on some 
other, intermarriage was inevitable. It actually 
occurred. In marriage, varna was not the sole 
consideration. An economic factor, also, was 
involved, as always in early stages of eultme: 
although it is not possible always in the Indian 
scene to distinguish between cause and effect 
with reference to this element. Manu indicates 
an economic penalty for irregular alliances. The 
man may not rightfully marry beneath him, 
nor the woman, by the same token, above her. 
If either should marry off his proper level, the 
children suffer loss in property inherited. But 
was Manu indicating a movement aimed to 
check irregular marriages, a practice long estab- 
lished? Do his laws, again, represent a cus- 
toraarj’ situation? In any case, it seems clear 
that a second major factor has appeared in the 
formation of caste. 

This second ingredient of caste is birth 
(jati). No matter whether jati be dependent 
on varna, or not, the two elements are in many 
ways distinct. Jati represents a new position, 
a new conception. A person might be high, or 
low, bom. Regularity of birth would insure 
his proper status. One irregularly bom would 
" lose caste.” The brahmans stood squarely on 
regularity of birth, condemning not only mixed 
marriages but adultery. Brahmans stressed 
prestige of proper birth, high birth, particularly. 
The color-line grew less important, for differ- 
ences of color were by that time less conspicu- 
ous in northern India. There were lighter and 
darker brahmans, and shades in everj' caste. 
And apparently before the time of Buddha there 
were outoastes (although, perhaps, without the 
stigma of “ untouchability,” which seems to have 
been a south Indian development). 

Soon, in our tracing of the institution, we 
must cross a faint but significant line. Obvi- 
ously there is no clear transition. The situa- 
tion is again vague. But that there is transi- 
tion to be accounted for is proven by develop- 
ments, at least. From somewhere comes the 
idea of rebirth (punarjanman) . This is a third 
element. Was it “ Aryan? ” Was it from the 


dasyus (Dravidians?) ? Whatever was the 
source, rebirth was not metempsychosis from 
the first. Hindu literature itself discloses differ- 
entiations. The groimd, of course, was a sort 
of “ animistic ” system. Man's soul departed 
from his body when he died. He actually died, 
it seems. That is, he did not ” keep on going ” 
{cf. the Hindi jata rahta), as in the later phrase 
of transmigration. But the soul, reposing for 
a time in this or that object or locality, might 
return to some other body by passage through 
another w'omb. 

In time, here a little and there a little, in 
fact, there comes a new philosophy, a -priestly 
interpretation of birth and death and immor- 
tality. Not that this was altogether an imposi- 
tion. The thinking priests organized the frag- 
ments, expounded much of what lay in the 
people’s minds, exhibited the growing mood 
within the social order. A major element was 
karma. It represented continuity, regularity, 
inevitability. In a somewhat unscientific 
fashion men conceived a cosmos not unlike the 
universe of Newton, and the Darwinian species — 
men living, and the universe rolling round, “ by 
one fixed Law.” Such was one effect of rita, 
order, related by the priests to ritual. By deeds 
could destiny be determined- No, putting it in 
such phrase, implies some human freedom. 
Rather, man's life was a part of universal move- 
ment, and the universe was one and regulai'. 
Each deed entailed a consequence in accord- 
ance with the law of karma, causation, and even 
the causative deed was itself determined. 
Whatever differences existed among the many 
“schools" of thought, whether Jain, Buddhist, 
Upanishadic, Brahamanic, and so on, there was 
for all of them a common ground in karma. 
This doctrine focused the attention to all 
problems. And when, especially in priestly 
exposition, the “ deed ” and “ rebirth ” were 
united, caste came to be at last established as 
a fixed and influential institution in the land. 
Its ingredients were varna, jati, punarjanman 
and karma, mixed into a magic portion in the 
hot cauldron of imeasy minds and times. Both 
theory and fact, with reference to one’s status 
here and hereafter, were joined in a mutually 
causal relationship. But “ color ” tended to give 
way to “birth” as the caste-indicator. That 
caste was rooted in something not merely social 
may be inferred from Buddha’s assumption of 
the system and his effort to have it spiritualized, 
or spiritually interpreted. Castes seemed to him 
a demonstration of the universal round of 
things, including men and gods and all. 

It is thus against a background of this 
karmic repetition of life that social classes must 
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be ^•iewecl. A man was wliai lie was because 
of birth. His oecupaiKin. for exampie — Jiiid 
many types are known from Butlclliist records 
alone — . was an ilhiscration of it. ami he could 
not defy karniti by a change of occupation. lie 
ivoukl not imnt to change if he held a high 
liositioii its a lirahmanl Onl^• indirectly, there- 
fore. did such a circunistance as occupation 
detcmiinc caste. Ancient China, for example- 
recognized social classes, such a? farmers, avii- 
zans, etc., but caste is not a Chinese institu- 
tion. There was lacking such a religious or 
metaphysical ingredient as karma, whatever 
other elements were there. .\nd only indirectly, 
in India, did an economic factor fi^ire. The 
i-ich merchant and the powerful chieftain stood 
lower in the scale than brahmans, even than 
begging frians. 

The histoiy of India for two nulleniums has 
added nothing to caste principles hut illustra- 
tion. Clianges which have taken place within 
tlie institution — by intermarriage, transfer, 
change of habitat, promotion, the practice of 
polygamy, or otherwise — h.ave proved the nile. 
not broken it. Atlditions from without to the 
population of the countiy, with manners and 
customs ti'hich may have been brought in, have 
not altered the main structure of the sj-stem. 
On the contrap", as is well known, non-Hindus 
have felt in time the Indian mood and have 
allowed themselves to grow caste-conscious, after 
the manner of caste as an external fact. That 
is, seeing caste divisions of all sorts, and assum- 
ing that they were little more than something 
practical or hereditary — such as they had known 
outside India — they offered no resistance and 
were ultimately caught in the subtle but power- 
ful undercui-rent of karmic determination. 
Caste was something more than class. 

A comparatively recent, painstaking volume,* 
illustrates the defective approach to the study 
of caste. It proceeds from “ features ” of caste 
through the “ nature ” (really descriptive rather 
than analytical) of caste groups to the story 
of caste through the ages. A verj’ brief chapter 
on “ origins ” fails utterly to account for them 
on the most important ground, namely, the 
philosophical. The general method leads the 
author to include a chapter on " elements of 
caste outside India,” in which false analogies 
are drawn. This is due to the inadequate 
approach to Indian caste. The “ classes ” in 
ancient Egj'pt, or among the Sumerians, or the 
"groups” in mediffival Japan, etc., were not 
castes merely because they had some of caste’s 


* Caste and Race in Indie by G. S. Ghurye. New 
York, 1932. 


cutward forms. In every case the determina- 
tivc ingredients of caste were lacking. To say 
this is not to ignore a time factor .and the signi- 
ficance of continuity. Ancient Egypt and 
riumev were destroyed, not given time to form 
interminably fixed institutions. The stoiw of 
India is dift'erent. Continuity in China and. to 
some degree, in Japan, compares favorably nith 
That of India, but time alone did not do for 
tlicm what it did for India. And the sacred 
books of other lands contain no such interpre- 
tation of social differentiations as may be found 
in the sacred books of the Hindus, especially 
in the Laws of Manu. 

India’s atiitutlc today toward Caste is 
^^•orthy of attention. It is related to apparent- 
ly analogous (?j situations througliout the world. 
There is a world interest in Innnan progress, in 
' social reform." Perhaps India, however, faces 
in caste a more acute and difficult problem than 
e.uy social problem elsewhere in the world. One 
evidence of this is the present campaign against 
unlouchability, the width of the gulf lietween 
nunatcini Hindus and outcastes. The latter are 
peculiarly Indian. That there have been 
changes in the Indian social fabric through the 
centuries has been observed. Changes were 
ineutabie over such a vast extent of space and 
time. One may nowadays appeal to such a fact 
in a desire for reform. Yet for real reform 
something further must be done. There must 
be a re-examination of caste fundamentals, and 
a campaign set afoot to change the very mind 
of India. It would seem unwise to blame 
religion for the character of caste and to say 
that irreligion is the cure. Certainly, for India 
to sacrifice religioa would mean irreparable loss 
not only to herself but to the whole world. India 
holds treasures new and old which are indis- 
pensable. It were unwise to dissociate social 
ethics from the ethics of religion, thus allowing 
the former somehow to lose ultimately their 
vigor and incentive. But Indian religion might 
well become more ethical. Protests by Hindus 
and other Indians against caste might be sus- 
tained. They have aimed not so much at caste 
as a mere social differentiation as at the in- 
exorable, fixed form it took, and at the under- 
lying injustice of it. To some extent caste has 
been a Hindu bulwark and has possessed some- 
tldng of whatever validity Hinduism has. With 
doctrinal tolerance of indefinite extent, Hindu- 
ism might have found it difficult to endure with- 
out some system of cohesion. But India T\ill 
never take her highest place among the nations 
without a reconstruction of the pattern of her 
life. And such a reconstruction must of neces- 
sity be a long-drawn-out progression, furthered 
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by increased education and devotion to things 
truly spiritual, — true knowledge and wusdom, 
and sincere and loving devotion. In effect, this 
means to say, that whatever aid may come to 
India from without, she of her own fine char- 
acter and spiritual insight must, with broaden- 


ing outlook and a sense of all men’s need, work 
out her own salvation. The parallels and con- 
trasts elsewhere in all the world may help her 
on her way as caste becomes transformed by 
nobler ethics of reli^on. 


TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

By SITA DEVI 


( 1 ) 

It is fai’ more common to see the sons of rich 
fathers reduced to pemuy than to see the sons 
of poor parents raised to wealth and eminence. 
Shaktisaran belonged to the latter’ group. 

His childhood and early youth was passed 
in poverty and distress. Then in an auspi- 
cious moment, he came to Calcutta with an 
elderly relati^•e in search of a job of some kind. 
His luck turned from that moment. One turn 
of good fortune followed another in quick suc- 
cession, finally raising him to the pinnacle of 
success. He was, of course, no longer a young 
man then, being nearly forty years of age at 
that time. 

Shaktisaran now set his mind to enjoying 
his wealth, acquired by so many years of toil. 
He bought a lar'ge house, and a great deal of 
furniture, also two oars. He had been obliged 
to live very simply, almost poorly, in his early 
life and had never been able to gratify any of 
the desires of liis wife and children. He had 
denied them everything, except the barest neces- 
sities. He was deten^ed now to make up 
for all that. He was not the sort, who want 
to put money by, and he was not likely to 
acquire the habit so late. 

Shaktisaran’s wife Susangini came from a 
poor family and the first part of her married 
life was passed in chill penu^. For many 
years she was obliged to live in their village 
home, apart from her husband, who worked in 
Calcutta. She was accustomed to this xdllage 
life. Her only desire during these early days 
had been to pass her days somehow on simple 
or half rations and with most inadequate cloth- 
ing. When her husband’s income became larger, 
she came over to Calcutta, but even then they 
had to practise a good deal of economy. 
Shaktisaran bad taken a vow, never to spend 


a pice unless it was absolutely necessary, until 
his position was fully assured. He had seen 
many rich persons going down all of a sudden 
on account of wasteful habits; be did not want 
to join their rank. So he waited and waited, 
until his fortunes were built on sound founda- 
tions, but in the meanwhile his youth was 
past. 

Susangini did not grieve over this. A 
Bengali woman begins to feel old, whatever her 
actual age, as soon as she gets a few childi’en. 
She had given birth to three sons, and two 
daughters, one son dying in infancy. The eldest 
son Nityasaran was nearly twenty now, and 
read in the Third Year, in the Presidency 
College. Then came Saroja, the eldest daughter. 
She was seventeen and had not yet been given 
away in marriage. Satyasaran, the second son, 
had just entered college. Niroja, who came after 
him, was the youngest child of the family. She 
was having regular quarrels every day with her 
parents about her studies. It was not decided 
yet whether she was to join the Convent School 
or to have an English governess at home. 

So it was quite natm-al that Susangini had 
ceased to feel like a yoimg woman. She was 
the mother of grown-up children and was soon 
expecting to become a mother-in-law. But her 
husband was an obstinate sort of a man. He 
wanted not only to become rich, but also to 
enjoy every kind of luxury that wealth could 
give. He preferred the ’Western mode of living. 
He adopted Ehiglish dress, giving up the Bengali 
one. He dismissed the old servants, who knew 
only indigenous cooking and manners, and en- 
gaged Baburehis, Ayahs and Boys in their places. 
His wife did not put on a gown, of coiu-se, but 
she had to give up a great deal of her former 
habits, due to her husband’s insistence. Tlie 
girls became ultra-modern, at least in their 
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dresses and manners. Saroja was quite grown 
up and was past tiie age of being put to school, 
site must be given away in marriage pretty soon. 
So two English governesses were engaged for 
her to teach her at home. One was to super- 
vise her studies, anotiier was to teach her 
sowing and music. Shaktisaran wanted his wife 
to join the daughter in her lessons, but here 
Susangini became adamant. An old woman, as 
she thought herself, could not be expected to 
learn the English alphabet now with a governess. 
Shaktisaran might have turned mad. but she 
had not. If iie was so keen on the English 
language, he could easily marry a Mem Sahib 
and talk English to her, to his heart’s content. 
So Shaktisaran had to give up the idea of 
educating his wife and turned his attention solely 
to his children. Nityasaran was sick of tiie 
native universities and went otf straight to 
Oxford to finish his education. Shaktisaran had 
no means of knowing how his studies were pro- 
gressing. But he soon began to learn to his 
cost, that the boy was becoming an adept in 
the art of flinging away money quite in tiie 
approved aristocratic style. 

Satyasaran, the younger son, was really 
fond of learning. So instead of rushing off to 
some foreign IL'niversity, he continued with his 
studies in his old college and made up his mind 
to stick to it till he graduated. But bis father 
fretted over tlie fact of so little being spent on 
the boy’s education. To satisfy his conscience, 
he engaged a highly paid private tutor for him, 
though Satyasaran did not want one. Niroja 
had all her wishes gratified. She was put into 
the Convent School and had a governess also, 
to teach her at home. She tried to cajole her 
father into engaging a noted German liolinist 
as well, to give her music lessons. 

Saroja had completed her eighteenth year 
and must be given away in marriage without 
delay. Shaktisaran's relatives began to press 
him very much. Thougii lie had become rich 
and a Sahib in his ways and manners, yet he 
was still one of themselves and could not be 
permitted to ^iolate the laws of Hindu society. 
Shaktisaran, too, did not desire to keep his 
daughter unmarried for long. He had decided 
to take his family on a foreign tour and then 
to marry off Saroja to some member of the 
I. C. S. But his wife made his life miserable 
with her persistent nagging and he had to look 
about him in search of a bridegroom. He 
would start on that Continental tour after 
the marriage of his daughter, he thought. He 
would take the newly married couple with him 
and Niroja. Satyasaran did not want to go 


now. His mother would look after him during 
Sbakiisaran's absence. 

A good bridegroom was soon secured, 
ihougli he was not an I. C. S. The young mau 
was healthy, good-looking and weU-educated. 
His family was high and, though his father was 
not as wealthy as Shaktisaran, yet he was well 
known in Calcutta society. He had lands and 
houses of his own. Shaktisaran liked Akhil, .as 
the boy was called, and decided to accept him 
a? a sou-iu-law. 

Shaktisaran's desire to spend money in 
every possible way was fully gratified at 
.Saroja’s marriage. People understood bow 
rich be was and how whimsical, at the same time. 
Susaugiui was too bewildered at first to protest, 
then she began to quarrel with her husband for 
liis wastefulness, but failed to check it. The 
week preceding the wedding day was nothing 
but a long series of festivals, the house glittered 
all over with festoons of electric lights and a 
band jriayed continually before the house. 
Saroja received e^'erything in the w'ay of dress 
and jewelleiy that she could name and her fond 
father brought in everything else that he found 
in the market. The bill amounted to an 
amazing figure, which could have easily covered 
the cost of five rich marriages. The bride- 
groom received presents, so costly and so muni- 
ficent, that even a prince would have been satis- 
fied with them. Cars, furniture, musical 
instruments were bought at random by 
Shaktisaran and presented to the young couple 
Thus at last the marriage of Saroja was solemn- 
ized, rendering even the blase townspeople 
tiiorouglily astonished. On the day after the 
marriage, it is customary for Bengali Hindu 
parents to send presents to the bridegroom’s 
house. Shaktisaran sent or-er two hundred 
people and two motor buses carrying presents 
to his son-in-law’s house. The people in 
the streets cheered the gay procession, but 
Shaktisaran’s new relatives remained omi- 
nously silent. They took this to be an insult, 
as they had not been able to send half so many 
men, when it had been their turn to send 
presents. 

But Shaktisaran could not gratify his 
desire of going on a Constinental tour with the 
newly married pair. A sad event followed the 
joyous one. Susangini became seriously ill. 
Shaktisaran again began to spend money like 
water over her treatment. Allopathic doctors, 
nurses, homceopaths and kavirajes drew fortunes 
out of his pocket, but the patient’s condition 
did not seem to improve at all. Saroja came 
o^•e^ from her husband’s house and Niroja 
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stopped going to school. Susangini wanted to 
see her eldest son, so a wire •w'as sent to him 
and also money for his passage back. Nityasaran 
acknowledged receipt of the money and wrote 
to say that he was trying to obtain leave for 
coming over. But he never anived to the last. 
Aiter a month’s illness, Susangini passed away, 
leaving her dear family behind. 

This terrible blow seemed to turn 
Shaktisaran into stone. He gave up the society 
of human beings and shut himself up for days 
together in his dead wife’s bedroom. He used 
to drink moderately even before, but now he 
became an inveterate drinker. There was no 
one in the family who could raise a voice of 
protest against this. He bad to come out of 
his seclusion on accoimt of his business, but 
he seemed a thoroughly changed man. He cut 
off all relations with his family. He was to go 
on supplying money and they were to spend 
it, such became the order of things hence- 
forward. 

Saroja came to visit him one day and said, 
" Give Niropa in marriage soon, fathei-. It is 
not seemly that she should become so thorough • 
ly westernized. Since mother’s death, she is 
becoming more and more peculiar.” 

"What’s the hmiy?” asked Shaktisaran. 
“Let the boys bring in wives first. If I send 
her away now, who will look after the establish- 
ment? ” 

" Dada* has not retmued yet from 
England and Satya too would not marry until 
he finishes his education. Is Niroja to remain 
unmarried all this while? It would be a good 
match, if you marry her to my brother-in-law. 
His mother is looking for a bride for him.” 

“ No, I won’t,” said Shaktisaran. “ These 
people are too old-fashioned.” 

Saroja did not dare to protest against this. 
though she felt angry at his remark; So 
was going to become a full-fledged Mem Sahib, 
was she? But she would have to many into 
a Bengali family after all. Then these teioh- 
ings would do her no good. She would have 
to weep tears of shame over these fashions before 
long. Saroja bad received some hard lessons 
after her marriage. She had not become such 
a Mem Sahib as Niroja was being turned into, 
but even what she was, proved to be too much 
for her husband’s family. They had taken her 
in hand and after a year’s hard schooling, she 
had become tolerably purified for her new rela- 
tives. E\'en now, had to beai‘ much un- 
kind criticism from them for her unorthodox 
conduct. 

“Elder brother 


But Niroja went on gayly with her training 
and learning and nothing more was heard about 
her marriage. Satyasaran passed his I. A. and 
began to study for his B.A. Nityasaran went 
on receiving his allowance regularly, but he 
failed to pass his examination. 

Shaktisaran began to feel angry now. He 
sent his son a letter full of rebuke. He even 
threatened to stop his allowance. 

Nityasaran did not answer this letter. The 
next post brought no letter too. Shaktisaran 
became anxious and cabled to the University. 
The reply came, informing him that his son 
had left Oxford long ago. Shaktisaran. was 
astonished and sent instructions for seeking him 
out. But before the search was ended, in fact 
before it had properly begun, Nityasaran 
appeared in person, without any previous notice. 
With him came his newly married English wife. 
So Shaktisaran must be satisfied, not with an 
English degree won by his son, nor even with 
an English diploma of some sort, but with an 
English daughter-in-law ! 

As there was no mother-in-law to be 
tackled, no great row was kicked up 
over the foreign bride. But she was _ not 
very cordially received. Shaktisaran prided 
himself on being an agnostic. He frowned at the 
well-furnished rooms in the house lying un- 
occupied. Nityasaran and his wife appro- 
priated some of these and began to live happily. 
Niroja turned up her pretty nose at first and 
made contemptuous remarks; then she struck 
up a friendship with her brother’s wife. 

There was great commotion in Saroja’s 
husband’s family. Saroja was told over and 
over that she would not again be permitted to 
visit her father’s house, and began to wipe her 
eyes in the seclusion of her own room. Still 
her curiosity drove hei’ on. She persuaded her 
husband to take her side, and on the pretext 
of going to the cinema, she paid a visit to her 
English sister-in-law. 

Shaktisaran had many faults, but stingi- 
ness was not one of them. So the newly 
married pair did not suffer from any want of 
money. They began to increase their demands 
little by little. Shaktisaran had become rather 
queer after the death of his wife. He went on 
signing cheques for his son and drank more 
and more. 

Mrs. Nityasaran suddenly took it into her 
fair head that she would have some cars match- 
ing her dresses. Other fair ladies had jewellery 
matching their dresses, but she was going to 
beat them all. Nityasaran thought her demand 
quite legitimate. So, light blue, green, red, 
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grey and cream-coloured cars rolled in one after 
another. The garage had to be extended to 
accommodate so many nen- cm-s. Xiroja called 
her brother a “ stupid fool ” and wrote a long 
letter to her sister. Saroja was not permitted 
to come ofcr. so she could only write a long 
and abusive letter to Nityasaran. Of course, 
she got no reply. Shaktisaran laughed loudly 
at his son’s behaviour, tlicn went into his room 
and called for pegs after pegs. The only person 
who remained undisturbed was Satyasaran. 
He was busy with his studios and had no time 
to attend to his sister-in-law’s pranks. He 
passed the B.A. with credit and began studying 
for the M.A. 

Suddenly a sleeping volcano seemed to come 
to life. Shaktisaran’s home was brought down 
in a crasli. Nityasaran, his wife and Niroja 
had been to a feast and became ill as they 
returned. Again doctors and nurses rushed 
about and money flowed like water. But to 
no purpose. The patients died, one after the 
otlier, at short intervals. Niroja passed off last 
of all. As the relatives and friends were pre- 
paring to start for the cremation ground for 
the third time, a loud report was heard from 
the first fioor. They all rushed upstairs in con- 
stellation, only to find Shaktisaran lying dead 
with a pistol in his hand. 

Satyasaran’s heart and brain seemed to 
have become pai-aiysed. He had cried aloud 
at the time of his mother’s death, but now he 
could only stare like a fool. The terrible dis- 
aster made Akhil’s relatives relent, they sent 
o'\-er Saroja and Akhil and themselves followed 
in their wake. Saroja threw herself down on 
the floor and cried aloud. She tried her utmost 
to take Satyasaran away from this house that 
had become like a tomb in one day, but the 
boy refused to move. As he could not be left 
ali alone in the liouse, Akhil and Saroja had 
to stay with liim for a few days at least. 

( 2 ) 

The Goddess of Fortune had been ushered 
into the Mitra family by Shaktisaran. Now 
with his death the fickle goddess deserted his 
house for ever. After Shaktisaran’s death, it 
was discovered that he had not only thoroughly 
dissipated his vast fortune, but had also left 
an enormous amount of debt. He had over- 
drawn to the amount of four and five laklis 
from se\‘eral banks. The family attorney made 
Satyasaran applj' for insolvency without delay. 
He left all, and with only a few clothes, came 
out into the street. He did not have to live 


in the streets of course, as his brother-in-law 
took liim away at once to his own house. But 
The atmosphere of this house seemed to stifle 
Satyasaran. He understood that he would not 
lie able to stand the place for more than a few 
days. 

The city of Calcutta, as well as the whole 
of Bengal, seemed hateful like poison to him. 
Everything connected with his past life bad 
become unbearable. He could not even look 
at Saroja, who was the sole relative left to him. 
Friends who called to express their sympathy 
never had tlie opportunity to meet him. 

.Akliil became nert'ous al>out Satyasaran. 

Vou must go away for two or three years. 
You %vould feel much better in a new place.” 

I must walk there, if I am to go to a 
new place,” said Satyasaran. " I am penniless, 
as you know very well.” 

•• That can be aiTanged,” said Akhil. 
“ IVlien your father was alive, he had readily 
given thousands to me whenever I had asked 
for it. I wish, we all had been more con- 
siderate tlTen. But it is useless talking about 
that now, Take whatever you want from me. 
It is really your sister’s money. So you need 
not feel any delicacy about accepting it. Pay 
me back whenever you can. Even if you never 
do so, it would not matter a bit. . Only tell me 
where you want to go.” 

“ It is quite easy to tell that, ” said 
Satyasaran. “ I had long wanted to see Burma. 
Let me go over there. My father was well 
known there on account of his business. I may 
find luck there, many persons have done so. I 
don’t want thousands, give me about fi\'c or six 
hundred rupees, I will manage somehow with 
that. As I have sliglit hopes of paying you 
hack, let the debt be as light as possible.” 

Saroja pressed liim to take some move 
money, but Satyasaran was adamant. He 
bought some necessaries and caught the veiy 
next steamer to Rangoon. He was determined 
to be as economical as possiiile. So lie went 
on board as a deck passenger. This was his 
fii'st sea voyage. So he became sick almost at 
once. This was fortunate in one way, as it 
made meals unnecessar}’ and saved expenses. 
Once or twice only he bought some “ puris ” and 
ate them. 

Shaktisaran had many acquaintances, 
mostly Bengalees, in Rangoon. Satyasaran had 
written to one of them, a gentleman of the 
name of Biswanatli Maitra, informing him about 
Ills own early arrival. He had also intimated 
his desire of becoming his guest for the first 
few days. If by any chance he did not turn 
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up at the M'harf, Satyasarati would be in a fix. 
A rich man’s son, he had never been accus- 
tomed to fend for himself. 'Where would he find 
a shelter in this strange land? However, 
Biswanath Babu arrived at the wharf to wel- 
come him, thus putting his feam to rest. They 
got into a hackney caiTiage and started for 
Biswanath’s home. 

The land appeared strange and new to 
Satyasaran. The people he sa-w were not 
Bengalees, their speech was unknown to him 
and their dresses too were different. Their 
manners appeared strange to him. The houses 
he saw on botii sides of the road were not built 
quite in the Indian style. Satyasaran began 
to hope that he might be able to forget his 
terrible misfortune in this land, in time, due to 
this change in his surroundings. This seemed 
to be a land where joy reigned supreme. The 
people looked so cheerful, gay and carefree 
that it appeared difficult to believe that they 
had ever known trouble or sorrow. If they 
had, would the entire nation be able to go about 
so brightly di’essed and looking so glad? 

" These people are not as poor as the 
Indians, are they? ” he asked Biswanath Babu. 
“They seem much better off, at least judging 
by their dresses.” 

“ They dress rather well,” admitted his 
host. " But otherwise they spend very little. 
Still on the whole they are better off than the 
Bengalis.” 

They reached their destination very soon. 
Biswanath Babu lived all alone here, his family 
was at home. He could not bear to live in a 
mess, which was full of young people. He had 
rented a small Sat, where he lived with his 
Chittagonian seiwant. 

The house stood within a narrow lane. As 
the carriage stopped, Biswanatli Babu got down 
and shouted, “ Kamini, Kamini.” A tall and 
stout man bounded down the stairs in answer, 
and thro%ring all the luggage on his shoulder, 
carried them up quite easily. Satyasaran felt 
rather amused at hearing the giant’s name. The 
man who bad given Mm the name of 
" Kamini,”* must have had some sense of 
hiunour. 

They got up the dark, creaking stairs and 
entered a room on the first floor. Biswanath 
understood that his guest was feeling extremely 
amazed at the sight of his quarters. “ You 
won’t get such bright and smart rooms here, as 
you have in Calcutta,” he said with a smile. 
“Most of the people live in such cages here, 

which tliey call rooms by couitesy.” 

•Lady 


Satyasaran sat down in the small and dark 
room and thought perhaps this was what he 
needed. If he really wanted to forget that he 
was a rich man’s son, then this violent change 
would serve his purpose well. 

I must go away leaving you alone, even 
on the fii-st day,” said his host, rather apolo- 
getically. “ Please don’t mind it. You know 
we are but sla^-es. I w’onder, how you are going 
to spend the afternoon.” 

“ I shall stroll about a bit,” said 
Satyasaran. 

“Do so," said Biswanath Babu. “But be 
careful not to pick a quarrel with anyone. 
These people are terrible, they can stab a man 
for nothing.” 

“ I can never manage to quarrel, even when 
it is imperative,” said Satyasai’an. “ So I don’t 
think I shall quarrel here.” 

Biswanath sent his guest to have his bath 
first, then he had his own, within a couple of 
minutes. Kamini spread two newspapers on 
the floor for tbe gentlemen and brought the 
water in two glasses of al umin ium. The break- 
fast was served on chipped plates. 

The first mouthful he took nearly made 
Satyasaran cry out in agony. It was so horri- 
bly hotl He bad never had the good fortune 
to taste such cooking before. "Why was not 
the fellow named ‘ Droupadi,’* instead of 
Kamini, poor Satyasaran wondered. His host 
understood his plight and asked sympatheti- 
cally, “ Cann’t you eat anything? These fellows 
have given up the plough and taken to cooking 
all at once. "What more could you expect of 
them? Even if he simply boiled the thin^, 
one could eat them. But the idiot is exti-emely 
fond of chillies and other condiments. He is 
unmlling to learn new dishes too. He always 
refuses to cook anything new, saying that he 
does not know. Come here, you fool, and bring 
more “ dal ” for the gentleman. Is the fish very 
hot too? I told Mm to cook well, as a guest 
was expected and this is the result.” 

Satyasaran felt rather sorrj- for the poor 
giant. 'U'hy was he placed in such an unsuit- 
able post? He could have done verj* w'ell as a 
soldier. Both his name and his occupation were 
most ill chosen. In order to comfort the man, 
hs replied, “ No, no, the fish is all right. I can 
eat it.” 

Kamini rushed into the kitchen, and 
brought more fish for him. It was positively 
red, from the amount of pepper used in it. 
Satyasaran had to pay the penalty for his 
o^’erpoliteness and swallow the curry, though 
•She was fanous for her cooking in ancient India. 
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it was as hot as fii’e aud drew tears of acony 
to his eyes. 

Biswanatli Babu left for his offiee after the 
meal. .Satyasaran rested for a wliilc, then went 
out. He walked verj' warily, keeping a sharp 
look-out. le-'t he migiit io.se liis way in this 
strange land. 

Though Rangoon was the capitn! of Burma, 
the Bunnese rlid not preponderate litre. For 
one Burmese, dressed in briglit ric-li silk and 
head tied up in coloured silk luuidkerehief, he 
met two dark ^Madrasis, who were dressed very 
shabbily. Tliere were Punjabis, with turbans 
on. Gujratis. with eaps and Anglo-Indians 
in European costumes. Many Burmese' sat 
sfjuatting on the footpaths and ate '' Mohinga.’’ 
whicii they liad bought from the vendor on the 
street. This seemed (juite natural for them. 
These vendors were either Cidnese or 
Bunnese and they carried their entire stock in 
two pots, wliich were placeil on charcoal stoves. 
Tliese sto^•es were slung on two sides of a pole, 
which the men carried on their shoulders. They 
had two sticks in their hands which they beat 
against each other continually, producing a 
racket. There were many Burmese women 
walking along with carefree gait, who carried 
baskets of fruits or flowers on their heads. 
Their manner clearly evinced that they 
had never lived in Oriental seclusion. 
The vehicular traffic consisted mostly of 
rickshaws. The rickshaw pullers were all 
South Indians. 

Satyasaran had wandered far away from 
his host’s house by this time. He had hitherto 
kept to the main roads, now he ventured into 
a small narrow lane. This must be one of the 
slums of the city, he thought. The lane was 
full of filth of everj' description and on either 
side of it stood rows of dilapidated huts. The 
footpaths were full of sleeping Immanity, even 
at this time of the day. Only a few men could 
be seen sitting up here and there, famiinc them- 
selves ^^’ith dirty pieces of cloths. They all 
appeared to belong to the coolie class. His 
ears were assailed by a veritabJie storm 
of Tamil and Tolugu, as he walked into the 
lane. 

A small shop stood at the e^reme end of 
the lane. Aboxit a score of people, both men 
and women, stood in front of it quarrelling furi- 
ously. They gesticulated violently and shouted 
at the top of their voices. People gathered 
around them gradually, attracted by the noise. 
Soon there was a pretty big crowd. Satya- 
saran’s curiosity was roused. He approached 
them and stood by on one side, looking on. 


Tile people who were quarrelling were all 
south Indians. So much Satyasaran under- 
stfKid from their dress and dialect. A young 
girl sat on the ground, weeping. She wore a 
yellow sari, with broad red borders and had 
no ornaments on. She was verj- pretty, her 
complexion too was fair. A fat, elderly man 
stood in front of her. He had a number of 
heavy gold ornaments on and wore a cloth with 
broad borders. He appeared quite opulent, but 
seemed to be in a nasty temper for .some reason 
or other, He was abusing a thin old man who 
sat near him. The old man waved his arms 
about and spoke in a shrill voice, tiying his 
best to explain sometiiing. The fat man took 
tile girl by the hand eveiy now and tlien and 
pullet! her towards himself. But the girl threw 
away his hand every time and wept louder. 
Questions were showered upon her from the 
crowd, but nobody gave any answer to them. 
Eveiyone was too busy talking. 

Satyasaran grew more curious. He could 
see a few Bengalis amongst the crowd. He 
approached an elderly gentleman and asked, 
‘■What’s the matter, sir? What is all this row 
about? ’■ 

“ Quarrels and fights are the only recrea- 
tions these people have,” the gentleman replied, 
turning to Satyasaran. “ They work like beasts 
of burden, drink like fishes and fight like 
lunatics. 'Their last destination is the hospital, 
where they go to die.” 

” But why is that girl crj'ing? ” asked 
Satyasaran. “ And why is that fat fellow lay- 
ing hands on her? ” 

“ That old man has sold the girl to that 
fat fellow.” said the gentleman. " But the girl 
does not want to go with him. Hence all this 
trouble.” 

Satyasaran was thunderstruck. “ Sold Iier? 
■\Miat do you mean, sir? ” he cried. “ Won't 
the police interfere? ” 

“ Oh, the police never bother about these 
things,” said the gentleman. “ Thousands of 
such cases take place every day here. The fat 
fellow n-ill take her away today, keep her for 
sometime, then he will sell her to somebody 
else, wiienever he is short of money. These 
people regard women as no better than their 
utensils. The girl is heading for trouble. The 
fat chap mil have his revenge on her. for all 
that weeping.” 

“How horrible!” cried Satyasaran, now 
thoroughly excited. “■ I could never dream that 
such things could happen in a civilized country, 
in the twentieth centuiy. Some one should 
inform the police.” 
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“ What would be the good of that? ” asked 
hie new acquaintance. “ The police may come 
and take these two men into custody, But they 
would soon obtain their release through judi- 
cious bribing. But what would happen to the 
girl? Would anybody give her shelter? Even 
if someone does, he would soon try to sell her 
again in his turn.” 

“ But one cannot stand silent, and look on 
such a monstrous thing,” cried Satyasaran. 
“ Isn’t there anything that could be done to 
save her? ” 

“ Of course, there is sometliing,” said the 
gentleman with a laugh. “You can offer a 
larger sum to the fat fellow and buy the girl 
from him. But you are making too much of 
this. These women are accustomed to being 
sold like cattle, they don’t think much of that. 
She is crying so loudly, because the fat man is 
not to her taste.” 

Someone cried out from the crowd, “ No, 
sir, this is the first time she is being sold. She 
came over only a month ago, she is not even 
married.” 

“ I can buy her off,” said Satyasaran, pay- 
ing no heed to the crowd. “ I don’t mind giving 
away every pice I have. But one cannot look 
on a fellow mortal, being treated so abomin- 
ably. But where am I to keep her? I have 
landed here this very day and ha^"e put up at 
another’s house." 

“ That can be arranged,” said the other. 
“ But if you really want to buy her, you must 
hurfy up. Things look like coming to a bead. 
They are going to have recourse to force and 
finish up quick.” 

This was true. The fat man suddenly let 
out a roar and advancing upon the girl, took 
her by the hair and pulled her up straight. The 
crowd began to melt away. Nobody paid any 
attention to the ^rl’s weeping. The old man 
who had sold her now took up bis bundle and 
prepared to depart. 

Satyasaran ran up to the girl and with a 
rtolent push, released her from the clutch of 
her tormentor. The ^1 moved away a httle 
and gazed at him with her large eyes full of 
tears of gratitude. She appeared a bit sur- 
prised, too, at being released so unexpectedly. 
But a storm of words broke out again, which 
was deafening in its intensity. The elderly 
gentleman rushed to Satyasaran’s rescue, and 
standing by his side, he began to explain some- 
thing to the crowd in a mixed jargon of Hindi 
and Tamil. His efforts seemed to meet with 
success, as the howling around them died down 


somewhat and the fat man gazed at Satyasaran 
with a hideous leer on his face. 

“ What did you say to them? ” asked 
Satyasaran. 

“ The only argument they null under- 
stand,” said the gentleman. “ I told them that 
you have liked the girl very much, and want 
to buy her for yourself. If they give her up, 
well and good, otherwise the police will be sent 
for. I have also informed them that you are 
a relative of the police superintendent.” 

Satyasaran ejcperienced a shrinking sensa- 
tion within himself. What a picture of him- 
self was presented to the crowd! But if he 
could save the gjrl, everything would be justi- 
fied, Moreover, he was a stranger here. It did 
not matter what people thought of him in this 
strange land. 

“ How much money does he want? ” he 
asked. 

The fat man began waving his arms and 
shouting again. Satyasaran approached the 
gild and asked in Hindi “ "^at is your 
name?” 

The girl appeared to know a little bit of 
Hindi. Sh^e looked at Satyasaran and replied, 
•' Kanakamma, Babu.” 

The gentleman now turned to Satyasaran 
and said, ” He is a greedy thief. He certainly 
has not paid more than fifty rupees for the girl, 
but he wants two hundred rupees now.” 

Satyasaran was in a huriy to finish the 
ugly affair. " All right,” be said. “ But I have 
not got the money with me. I must go back 
to get it. Will he stop here for me? ” 

“ He may and he may not,” said the gentle- 
man. “ You cannot be sure of such people. 
But you may do another thing. I live close- 
by. I shall take these people with me and make 
them wait there, while you go and fetch the 
money. It was a bad day for you. You have 
got to lose so much money for nothing.” 

“ Well it is something to hav’e saved a 
human being from such a hideous fate,” said 
Satyasaran. 

“ You are young and still see the world 
through rose-coloured glasses,” said the gentle- 
man. “ But we have become hardened. To us 
loss of money is loss, pure and simple. The 
reason does not matter. But come on, the sun 
is too hot here.” 

His house was in the next lane and it took 
them but a minute to reach it. The spectators 
departed rather disappointed at not being able 
to see the fun to the end. 

The children of the house came out and 
gazed at the strangers with surprise. The 
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ladies, too, peeped at them from behind tlie 
shutters. The girl Kanakanima stood in a 
corner, trj’ing to shrink within herself. Her 
erstwhile owner crouched on the door, and 


looked about him. Satj-asuran called a rick- 
shaw and getting into it, raced back to his 
host's house. 

(To be continued) 


CELEBRATION OF GAEK^ AR’S JUBILEE IN NEW YORK 


For the first time in history', a Hindu ruler's sixty 
years of sovereignty over a Slate in India was celebraied 
by .\mericans of all faiths. His Highness the .Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda is the InleiDalional President of the 
M'orld Fellowship of Faiths which held this unprecedented 
celebration on Thursday evening, the second of January 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New "Vorker, New 
York City. 

Dr. .yban G. Widgery of England, who was in the 
service of the Maharaja Gaekwar for over seven years 
in India, described His Highness’ tireless labor in belialf 
of his people and especially emphasized bis establishment 
of compulsory hee education for all of his two-und-a- 
half million subjects. 

Sri Deva Ram Sukul, a Brahmin teacher of India, 
exhibited special pictures of the ^^aha^aja and of Baroda 
and other Indian States. MJrza Ahmad Sohrab of Persia, 
discussed India's contributions to world civilization as 
exemplified in the benevolent and progressive role of 
the Maharaja Gaekwar. Rabbi B. Leon Hurwitz, Chair- 
man of the Brooklyn Council of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths, spoke especially of the fact that His Highness 
came to Chicago in 1933 to deliver the keynote address, 
"Religion in a Changing World,” which opens the recently 
published book World FeUou-ship, that contains the 
242 addresses delivered by 199 spokesmen of all faiths, 
races and countries in 83 meetings held by the W'orld 
Fellowship of Faiths during Chicago's Century of Progress 
World’s Fair. 

Kedarnath Das Gupta, General Executive of the 
World Followship of Faiths, recounted his several inter- 
views with His Highness last summer at the latter’s 
Englisli residence, “ .•Udsworth,” former home of Lord 
Tennyson. When Mi. Das Gupta was expressing his 
appreciation of the Maharaja Gaekwar's great achievements, 
His Highness said, "Don't tell me what I have done. 
Tell me what I can do now.” 

The Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D.D., who has worked 
for many years in India and .^.inerica in behalf of Indian 
progress, sent a special message which was read to the 
assembly. Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
Chairman of the Brltfsh National Council of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, wrote expressing his appreciation 
of the great improvement effected in the State of Baroda 
under die leadership of His Highness smee Sir Francis 
first visited Baroda more than fifty years ago. Lord 
Laminglon, former Governor of Bombay, now a member 


of the British National Council of llie W'orid Fellowsiiip 
of Faiths, expressed his appreciation of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar in a message which was also read to the 
assembly. 

Bhupesh Cuba of India opened the meeting by play- 
ing Hindu music on ihe esraj and on the bami. Charles 
Frederick Weller, General Executive of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, presided. 

The text of the messages read from Sir Francis 
Younghusband and Lord Laraington is given below. Dr. 
Sunderland’s message was published in The Modem 
Ret-ieic for Februgiy last. 

Message from Sir Francis Younghusband, Chairman 
of the British National Council of the World Fellowship 
of Faiths, who was bom in India and was a high official 
in the service of the India Government : 

•* His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda is 
one of the great Princes of India who have devoted most 
earnest attention to the advancement of the peoples 
committed to their charge. For sixty years he has tmed 
Baroda; and Baroda today is a very different State from 
what it was when I first visited it fifty-three years ago. 
The people are better educated, they live under heller 
material conditions, and they are happier. And this has 
been accomplished through the Maharaja keeping firm to 
the old Hindu traditions, yet being open to effect any 
necessary modern improvements and all the lime being 
sympathetic with the feelings and ideas of adherents of 
other Faiths than his own.” 

‘‘ May his rule extend to many years yet. 

Message from the Right Honourable Lord Lami^ton, 
a member of the British National Council of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, who was Governor of Bombay for 
many years : , 

In reply to the request to send a message aneni tne 
gatherings to be held in celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, I 
have to say that it is very fitting that a tribute should 
be paid to one who during his sixty years of ^e over 
a great State has done so much to make his Faj'h an 
aclive means of doing good not only to those of his own 
Faith but also to those of other beliefs. 

“Rigid orthodoxy has done much harm, whereas the 
recognition that others are seeking to approach the 
dlmighty by one of his many ways would bring all 
searchers of Truth into a sympathetic and harmonious 
understanding.” 






EDGAR ALLAN POE’S ORIENTALISM 

By KURT F. LEIDECKER. m,a. ph.b. 


Poe was born near enough the Concord 
empyrean, but unfortunate circumstances com- 
pelled him to stray from such isles of content. 
His task was to bring forth exquisite flowers from 
stony and arid environment. 

Such flights into rarified atmosphere as the 
Concord sage would indulge in habitually, were 
denied Poe. The “ transcendental ” capacity 
was innate in him. He demonsU-ated bis ability 
along these lines not a few times, and he found 
the quality of “ supernal beauty ” at the bottom 
of fine poetry. All this would indicate that Poe 
was endowed with an idealistic strain. He felt 
the true intuitively when it assumed the form of 
poetry, but he failed to see it when it presented 
itself in a logical garb, buttressed by prosaic 
argument. He would undervalue a Kant, a 
Hegel and even the pensive Goethe. Those who 
approach the problems of so-called transcenden- 
talism conceptually, be would not follow. But 
the Orientals — those of the Far East, not those 
of the Near East — are, above all, “ conceptua- 
lizers.” And thus we have indicated broadly the 
difference in the Orientalism of a Poe and even 
men of the type of Thoreau. 

There is nothing very striking in Poe’s 
allusions to the Orient. He had never come in 
contact with the Oriental scene except througli 
books. He may not have met any Orientals. 
The only vital influence that might be noted are 
the time in which he lived (1809-1849} and in 
which falls the general awakening to the reality 
of the Far East, and, more particularly, the 
pei-iod from 1827 to i829 which saw him in 
Europe where the interest in the Orient was 
keener than in the United States, and where the 
researches of Egyptology held the attention of 
the public. That Poe should have stood under 
that influence is, of course, extremely imcertain 
as we know nothing of his doings during that 
period. But the fact that he had a decided bias 
for Eg 3 rpt brings such an assiunption well within 
the bounds of the problematic, even though he 
may have kept in touch with the intellectual 
world only slightly during that period. 

By way of introduction it may be said that 
Poe shares with many of his contemporary 
writers the use of certain adjectives, phrases 
and comments with an Oriental background 
which we will have to mention in detail. This 
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bears testimony, on the one hand, to the poverty 
of knowledge and information obtainable then, 
and, on the other, to the fact that these meagre 
sources were quite generally read. Poe’s reading 
was confined mainly to belles-lettres. He was 
not even an amateur scientist. Life and history 
he interpreted in those qualities that point to a 
region beyond the natural and even imaginary, 
in the milder sense of the term. If ever a poet 
made the noumenal his realm it was Poe. The 
allusions and the references to the literature he 
perused ai-e, therefore, mere dry leaves when 
culled from their context. They are the spices 
in narrative and poem, herbarium specimens 
when collected. 

“That an American should coniine himself to 
American themes, or even prefer them, is rather a 
political than a literarr idea — and at best is a ijues* 
tionable point. We would do well to bear in mind 
that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the view.’ Ceteris 
paribus, a foreign theme is, in a stricil; literatj* 
sense, to be preferred. After aU, the world at large 
is the only legitimate stage for the autorial histrio." 

More than expressing an opinion on a much 
discussed topic, Poe seems to be apologizing in 
these words for his own spiritual rambles that 
carried him as far as Egypt, Arabia and 
Palestine and even to the Dutch possessions in 
the East. Had he lived longer he surely would 
have stopped in India several times and gone 
into China and Japan. There would have been 
romance and mystery, enough to tax language 
to the utmost in making it conform to fancy 1 
Unfortunately, Poe lacked the time to work up 
a background. The bee-like industry of a 
Thomas Moore he had, but he would produce, 
if at all, something novel and original in its 
entirety. The Lalla Rookh he deems good in 
its individual parts, but in the aggregate “ the 
happiest originalities ” weary, and he therefore 
considered Moore as having “ comparatively 
failed ” in this romances. In passing we might 
mention that this criticism reiterates, in differ- 
ent words, the contention in his Poetic Principle. 

' There ai-e enough indications that Poe 

'Marginal Note CLVIll. 

‘The Literati, etc., by Edgar AUau Poe, with a 
Sketch of the author, by Rufus Wilmot Griswold (New 
York, 1850), pp. 190-196. This collection, including the 
Marginalia, which we cite as such, is here briefly referred 
to as Literati. 
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thought of the Orient in terms not dissimilar to 
the reader of Oriental love and romance stories. 
The Orient is truly the " Far” East, the out-of- 
the-way and dark corner of the globe in which 
the unexpected, the stuix-fying. the wondrous 
holds sway. The Found in a Roffie teems 
with the portentous. Again, the East breathes 
voluptuousness and luxury — themes for which 
our sex-less author however cared nothing. 
It is those subtler forms of sensuality he and the 
epicure have in common which we meet in his 
writings. The insiniiatious of Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters, which he knew, were foreign to 
him. Stimulating a somewhat identical exi>eri- 
ence he could, however, acclimatize himself to 
the opium-liea-s-y atmosphere of the setting of 
the tales of Scheher.azade. 

Coming now to the subject-matter of Poe's 
Orientalism, one treads evcr\’where on uncertain 
ground in liis names of places and persons. 
More than any other poet he had the innate 
tendency to mystify and adapt for the purpose 
of ridiculing or for the excitement of awe and 
terror. 

At the head of an exposition such as we 
attempt must stand the reflections of E_g>'pt in 
Poe’s works. Among books we note particularly 
Stephen’s Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and Tke Holy Land which, as his unkind 
literary- executor relates, he reviewed in the 
New York Review for October, 1837. Moore’s 
Alciphron, dealing mainly with the Egyptian 
scene, he placed far above his Lalla Rookh, for 
literary and poetic reasons, but, as we suspect, 
also because the topic appealed to him as suchS. 

There, is no reason for doubting that Poe 
read widely, if not deeply, in accounts of 
Egyptian archaeology, and that he w-as greatly 
impressed not so much with what this ancient 
people achieved as with the results which a 
comparison of the ci\ilization of his day yields. 
The distance in time which separates us from the 
Egyptians should have evolved works of archi- 
tecture, institutions and traits in human nature 
that would put us moderns into a favourable 
light. To show that it did not he wTOte the half 
caustic, half humorous Some words with a 
Mummy in which he turned his knowleoge of 
some phases of Egj'ptian civilization to good use. 
It is a sedative for optimism and — though Poe 
did not intend it for such — a balm for pessimism, 
and no one would look for accurate or serious 
material in this outburst of one who was “ sick 
of this life and of the nineteenth century in 
general.” And yet there is a kernel of sound 
sense in it in that it teaches not to oven-alue our 


own nor belittle the ancient culture nliich, after- 
all, has laboured to give foundation to all modem, 
endea-^-ours. 

In no other tale did Poe make as clever a. 
use of things EgjTJtian. But the objects d'art 
of this African country were too good to be over- 
looked fay him in building up a background for 
the grotesque. The •“ solemn carvings of Egj-pt,”' 
the •' huge carvings of untutored Egypt ” and 
gigantic sarcophagi ‘‘ of black gi-anitei from the 
tombs of the kings over against Luxor, with their 
aged lids full of immemorial seulptui-e ” will be 
reniombered as pieces of furniture, or “ the 
sphinxes of Eg>-pt" as decorations, by the 
reader of Ligeia and The Assignation. Tropes 
from Eg>-ptiun antiquity are employed very 
sparingly. 

The temples and pyramids and obelisks, as 
well as the inevitable Nile, Thebes and Karnak 
.and a few other site.® may be met in Poe’s -writ- 
ings, but never with such frequency as among 
some other contemporary American authors. 
It would surprise us greatly, however, had this 
ciyptogram-soh'er passed by Champollion’s feat 
of deciphering the liieroglyphs. 

If we can count Libya an Oriental country 
at all in virtue of its close association in Poe’s- 
mind with Egypt, -we must mention here that he 
thought of it as harboring a sufficiently out-of 
the-way and poorly known regjon to provide the 
stage-setting for the perhaps weirdest of his 
-writings, Silence — A Fable. And this leads us 
over into Arabia. 

Poe’s The Thousand-and-second Tale of 
Scheherazade is told in a delightful story-telling 
style. Not any Western story book, but the- 
cycle of the Arabian Nights he found suitable 
a' natural medium for relating the truth that is 
stranger than fiction. He purports to give a 
summary of the Telbnenow Isitsoomot wherein- 
the thousand-and-second and last tale of the- 
beautiful Scheherazade is laid down and which 
details in a nij^thical way modem discoveries and 
inventions which the stupid king stamps as lies. 

Apart from such phrases as he uses, for in- 
stance, in describing the beauty of Ligeia as 
being that of the “ fabulous Hour! of the Turk,”’ 
i.e., the nymph of the Muhammadan paradise, 
or such similes as cariying one’s shroud on earth4 
or the narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmans say is the only pathway between 
Time and Eternity ”5 he sees, on a whole, the 
humorous side of Muhammadan life and thought, 
or at least employs them for the purpose of 
emphasizing the incongruity of a certain situa- 


*See Morelia. 

'See A Descent into tke Maelstrom. 


•Cf. Literati, pp. 374 S. 
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tion. Cases are not numerous, but we mention 
the Heaven gives relief^ and the Koran motto; 
“ There 'is no error in this book,” adduced twice 
in the Marginalia. It is very characteristic that, 
to take two examples, the Ai-abian perfume and 
tlie beauty of the Arabian landscape, do not 
answer his needs for infusing into his descriptions 
all the subtle qualities which his imagination 
ascribed to .a particular aroma or a particular 
view. The deep, early poem Israjel belongs into 
this general category of writings with an Eastern 
motif. 

Semitic civilization has been mined by Poe 
for material of still another sort. The history 
of antiquity yielded him parallels and illustra- 
tions such as he needed on occasion. Babylon 
and Nineveh, Shalmaneser and Sardanapalus, 
and a small number of other names could be 
assembled here. But more important are the 
tales. Four Beasts in One is based on the life 
and timeS'Of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria, 
whose “ impious, dastardly, cruel, silly and 
whimsical .achievements which make up the sum 
total of his private life and reputation ” were so 
much food for Poe’s mind ever hungry for the 
horrible and eccentric, especially if some suggest- 
ive facts would support, as it were, the natural 
appearance of the abnormal. In quite a differ- 
ent vein is written A Tale oj Jerusalem. Simeon, 
Abel-Phittim and Buzi-Ben-Levi in the be- 
leaguered city lower a basket with treasure from 
the temple to the enemy in order that they might 
receive, in return, a lamb for use at the impend- 
ing ceremony, but find to their horror a hog in 
the hoisted basket, which they speedily di'op. 

Of Poe’s religious convictions we shall have 
to speak in another connection. Here we point 
to his review of J. T. Headley’s The Sacred 
Mountains^ which is devastating because he 
detested quackery, especially in theologians who 
talk about the supernatural in familiar language. 
Simiharly, though in a much more tolerant 
manner, he criticized the Rev, George Busch.8 
He could not “admit the imaginary axioms ” 
from which his Anastasis starts. Then he also 
ventured into the field of higher textual criti- 
cism. In Marginal Note CXLI he discusses 
Isaiah 34.10 and Ezekiel 35.7, both with a view 
to discrediting the literal interpretation of 
prophecy. A letter from the Griswold Collec- 
tion^ by Professor Charles Anthon addressed to 
him supplied the technical apparatus for the 


•Cf. Never Bet the Devil Your Head. 

^Cf. Literati, pp. 249-253. 
qb. p. 24f. 

*The Complete Works of Edgar AUm Poe, edited 
by James A, Harrison, vol. ini. pp. 42-3. 


discussion. Poe here evidently undertook 
something for which he was not qualified. A 
similar attempt may be seen in Marginal 
Note CXXVni. 

If Poe had much knowledge of Persia and 
Persian literature he did not divulge it in his 
writings. Every reference — and they are sparse 
enough — seems to disclose a knowledge received 
at second or third hand. About three references 
to Persepolitan sculpture, insignificant and 
obscure mentionings of the Magi and the 
“ Ghebers," and an express reference to “ the 
Persian Saadi in his Gulistan ” is all that need 
be called to attention in this place. The Tale 
of the Ragged Mountains introduces us to India 
itself as Poe reconstructed it from his reading. 
A certain Mr. Bedloe, an addict to the habit of 
taking morphine and a patient standing in 
rapport with his private physician, Templeton 
by name and a firm believer in mesmerism, 
recounts an experience he had while wandering 
off into the neighborhood of Charlottesville, 
Virginia. On the hills he suddenly realized 
that the scenery had changed into a sub-tropical 
one with an “ Eastern-looking city ” on the 
margin of the river. He entered the city and, 
seeing a band of soldiers engaged in battle with 
the natives he joined them and was killed by 
an arrow in his temple. But, “ all these things,” 
he said, “ I felt — not saw.” Templeton, who had 
listened attentively, produced a watercolour, 
drawing of an old friend of his, Oldeb, an 
officer in the army of Warren Hastings who 
fell, in the manner described by Bedloe during 
the riots at Benares, in 1780. The implication 
of the story is, that Bedlo (e) was the reincar- 
nation of Oldeb whom the much older Templeton 
knew intimately and whose resemblance to 
Bedloe bad caused the physician to attach him- 
self so closely to the latter. 

Poe realized keenly the possibility of a 
dramatic story based on the caste conflict in 
India; yet such a story would have neither 
been original nor suitable to his own tempera- 
ment. India, apart from accounts of British 
complications, w’as at that period regarded in 
the light of metaphysics mainly. Thus we 
understand why Poe has the letter written on 
board the balloon “ Skylark ” in Mellonta Tauta 
signed by " I^ndita ” (Pandita, we would write 
now) , and why “ Pundit ” (Pandit) figures in 
this ramble and scramble with Aristotle, Hogg, 
Bacon and the rest of philosophers. A lyric 
picture from Indian lore we reproduce from 
-41 Aaraaf: 

And the Nelnmbo bud that floats forerer 

With Indian Cupid down the holy river — 
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Fair flowers, aod fairy! to whose care is giren 

To bear the Goddess’ soog. in odors, up tn Heaven. 

Some Indian miscellanies need not detain 
us here, but inasmuch as we dwelled on 
Egj-^ninn furniture we might also take note 
of the ottomans and candelal)]-a, of Eastern 
figure ” and the “ Bridal couch, of an Indian 
model/’ “sculptured of solid ebony, with a 
pall-like canopy above," for the L.ady of 
Tremaine. It is rather uncertain whether Poe 
ever read original translations from the Sanskrit, 
as did Emerson and Thoreau. lA’e would expect 
to be able to gather more material if he had 
really tapped the sources and if he was as 
“ read in Eastern fable ” as he seems to imply 
in one place. Evidence forces us to believe 
that Thomas VIoore. Simms. Lucretia M. 
Davidson and others were really his authorities. 

From the port of Batavia “ in the rich 
and populous island of Java ” we do not follow 
the author of MS Found in a Bottle, on his 
adventures in that region, but sail directly to 
Cliina and Japan. Tlie latter country lie re- 
membered only for its slipper manufacture, 
and thus we can confine ourselves to China 
merely. 

Quoting Davis and Barrow again does not 
imply that Poe read at all extensively in Chinese 
literature. In fact, his satire Bow to Write a 
Blachwood-Article and Miss Zenobia’s article 
itself* may be taken to indicate the truth 
of this assertion. For he makes fun of 
tliose who cite Chinese works, and he 
promptly invents two titles of novels, Ju- 
Kiao-Li and Jo-Go-Slou'. Introducing such 
words would “ evince your intimate acquaint- 
ance with the language and literatm-e of the 
Cliinese. With the aid of this you may 
possibly get along without Arabic, or Sanskrit, 
or Chichasaw.” Unintelligibility to him is 
sj-nonymous with Chinese.t The soliloquies 
and “ asides ” in the modern drama appear to 
him less rational than the performance of 
Chinese actors, wliile romance writers might 
take “ a hint from the Chinese, who, in spite 
of building their houses doumwards, have still 
sense enough to begin their books at the end.”io 
He also was to all appearance in sympathy 
with the Chinese belief that the abdomen is 
tlie seat of the soul. 

The Chinese love of opium made them his 
friends. The beauty of Ligeia he likened to 
the “radiance of an opium dream, and airy 
and spirit-lifting vision more •uildly divine than 

'See .4 Predicament. 

'See the beginning of The .4ngel oj the Odd. 

“Marginalia CLXIX and LXXXI. 


the phantasies which hover about the slumber- 
ing souls of the daughters of Delos.” He 
could describe vividly the experiences in dream 
when “ in the shackles of the drug,” he knew 
tlie qualities of the “ after-dream of the reveller 
upon opium.” 

Returning, however, to more serious 
uiattei's, he at least once characterized China 
genially as “ the simple and enduring.” The 
other characterizationsii are not as happy; 
nevertheless, we bring them here: “Assyria, the 
architect,” ‘'Egj'pt, the astrologer,” “Nubia, 
more crafty than either, the turbulent mother 
of all Arts.” 

The purpose of our investigation should' 
be forfeited were we to apply ourselves to a 
criticism of all the allusions which Poe makes 
to things Oriental. What he saw was poetical 
reality, not plain pragmatic fact. There are,, 
indeed, many inaccimacies even where he is 
serious. To disparage Poe on account of such 
peccadillos would be like reproaching a scientist 
for lack of poetic license. We prefer to look 
upon Poe’s Orientalism from the point of view 
of appreciation. 

In conclusion we must consider some 
parallels in Poe's thinking to the distinctive 
attitude of the East as it has been elevated 
into a philosophical system in India. That for 
Poe such conceptualizations sich nieht lesen 
lassen, does not preclude his having had some 
conception that may be called identical with 
these. There is no indication throughout his 
writings that be received a definite influence 
from the Orient in the ideas which we are to 
discuss briefly. The parallelisin, in our view,, 
is revelatory of the possibility of similar ex- 
periences or thoughts under widely different 
conditions of time and place. 

The general proposition prefixed to an out- 
line of Poe’s philosophy in a letter by his own 
hand , 12 dated Februarv* 29, 1849: “Because 
Nothing was, therefore All Things are ” should 
be compared with some passages from the 
ancient Chandogya Upanishad: 

“ In the beginning, .... this ivorld wes just being 
Isal), one only, without a second. To be sure, some 
people say: ‘ In the beginning this world was just 
non-being fa-sat) .... from that non-being being 
was produced.’ But. verily, .... how from non- 
being could being he produced? 

And, 

“-All creatures here .... have being at their root,. 


“C/. The Colloquy of Monos and Una. 

••'See Harrison’s edition of the Works, vol. xvii,. 
p. 339. 

” 6 . 2 . 1 — 2 . 
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have being as tlieir abode, have being as their 
support.”'* 

This is the poet’s metaphysics of joyous 
assent to the reality of all that is and was and 
mil ever be. 

From the universality of the law of gravi- 
tation Poe, the speculator, derives an “ original 
unity,” a “ perfect totality ” or “ absolute 
unity.”l5 Compare with this the “ one only, 
without a second ” of the Upanishad and all 
the mystics. This unity, however, Poe goes on 
to prove to be really nothingness. Matter 
springs from it, i.e., is created out of it, while 
all will eventually return to unity.16 Now, this 
is pure Vedanta, which, in nucleo, is contained 
in- the same Upanishad w’hich further proclaims 
that the finest essence (which is indistinguish- 
able, perceptually, from nothing) is what this 
whole world has as its soul, as reality.17 
Moreover-, as the rivers all become one in the 
ocean, so all creatures, having come out of 
being, shall return to being.18 Thus, Poe 
suddenly turned philosopher and in doing so 
has laid himself open to the charge of being 
more abstruse than Hegel even. He is dealing 
here with the most recondite problems of 
metaphysics and epistemology, and we are 
gratified to know that at heart, though not 
always in words, Poe is at one with all great 
idealists of ancient and modem times. 

The Word as the fountainhead of all 
creation Poe speaks of plastically in The Power 
of Words, in the dialogue between Oinos and 
Agathos. The latter says: 

This wild star .... I spoke it — with a few pas- 
sionate sentences — into birth. 

The logos idea in this deistic confession is 
too much on the surface as to require comment. 
Logos is the Greek counterpart to a very 
ancient Indian concept, vac or speech, which 
is at the bottom of tliis created universe. Inter- 
dependent with this is the contention that 
all (motion) is thought whose source is 
God.ie 

The remainder of this dialogue of the 
angels is somewhat lacking in depth of reflec- 
tion, but the definition of God as “ The Most 
Happy ” is good — though not for the reason 
given by Poe — and is in keeping with the 
Hindu ananda, beatitude, as the highest object 
of realization. The fourth condition of bliss 


“6.8.4 and 6. 
“Ib. 

“P. 340. 
”6.8.7, etc. 
”Cf. 6.10, etc. 
“Ib. 


described in the second paragi-aph of The 
Domain of Arnheim falls again short of the 
true natm-e of beatitude. True bliss is not in 
the acquisition of knowledge, nor is it “ the 
object of unceasing pursuit,’’ however spiritual 
the object might be. It is in the degree of 
realization of the oneness of all. 

The problem of identity made in such a 
singular manner the subject-matter of Morelia 
has, formulated in this fashion, no exact 
counterpart in the mystic thought of the East. 
But it leads us over the sleep-speculation, 
especially in Mesmeric Revelation which again 
cannot be exactly paralleled, to the problem of 
rebirth. Poe was, despite himself, an intuitive 
philosopher who felt the difficulties involved in 
the rational belief in re-incarnation, and sc» 
wavered between this and the belief in a hazy 
spiritualistic after-existence, as Marginal Note 
XCIV would confirm: 

“It is by no means an irrational fancy that, in 
a future existence, we shall look upon what we 
think our present e.^slence, as a dream.” 

There can be little doubt that Poe, to say 
the least, had much sympathy with the idea 
of rebirth. Dr. Snodgrass also made allusion 
to this inclination of our author. A Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains which raises this 
problem and portrays it with great clearness, 
has already been discussed. Different ap- 
proaches present themselves in Ligeia, in The 
Colloquy of Monos and Una, and, in an out- 
spoken form, in Metzengerstein. There he 
quasi offers an apology, justifying his dealing 
with metempsychosis at all on the ground of 
precedents. Unmistakable too is this sentence 
in Mesmeric Revelation: 

“ What we call ‘ death ’ is but the painful meta- 
morphosis. Our present incarnation is progressive, 
preparatory, temporary. Our future is perfected, 
ultimate, immortal. The ultimate life is the full 
design.” 

This is not re-incarnation as the Hindus 
teach it. They hold that all those forces which 
converge to form this present inditidual will, 
in due time, after death reassemble themselves 
to form a new indi^iduaI, and so on indefi- 
nitely. The forces are determined by karman, 
the aggregate of good and evil thoughts and 
actions during life time. This karman will 
accumulate and thus keep the individual in 
the round of rebirth until such time as the 
person realizes to the full his essential and 
complete oneness with the All. He then merges 
into it and is liberated. Poe wrestled hard 
with this problem without arriving at a final 
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conclusion as to the technique oi re-incarna- 
tion. 

One significant item which alines him with 
the Eastern thinkers we may Ijc allowed to 
refer to in conclusion. Thouch put into the 
mouth of Allemistakeo, it enimciales a work- 
ing principle of tolerance and makes God the 


one and only reality to which all peoples 
bow: 

“No Nation upon the (ace of the earth has ever 
acknowledged more than oae god. The Scarabaeus, 
the Ibis, etc., were with us (as similar creatures have 
been with others) the symbols or media through 
which we offered worship to the Creator too august 
to be mote directly approached.” 


UNI\ ERSITIES -AND REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


By S. G. V 

SiN'CE the outbreak of war in 1914 and especi- 
ally after its effects began to be keenly felt, 
tliinking minds all over the world liave been 
seriously discussing the place of religious ins- 
truction in schools and universities. Secular 
education by itself, it is being said, has been 
powerless to develop that idea of the solidarity 
of mankind which needs cultivation if mankind 
is to attain its proper goal. World unity has 
therefore to be attempted through the religious 
approach, and what more necessary in the 
endeavour than to introduce religious instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges as an effective 
preparation for the world to come? 

In India as in other parts of the world, 
many minds have become restless regarding 
the present conditions of mor.al life and feeling 
among the people and have begun to look to 
religious instruction as the remedy. Perhaps 
the most recent protest in this respect was 
voiced by Mr. C. Y. Chintainani, the talented 
■editor of the Leader of .Allahabad, in his 
Convocation address to the University of 
Mysore 

Mr. Chintamani frankly confesses that for 
long he was a convinced advocate of secular 
education, but finding that the home which is 
the legitimate place for religious instruction has 
practically ceased to exercise any such influence 
in present days, Mr. Chintamani has come to 
hold the view that such instruction should be 
imparted in schools and colleges, at least in the 
broad principles of religion, the most important 
of which are in his opinion common to all reli- 
gious systems. Mr. Chintamani is perfectly 
certain that in this manner it should be possible 
to avoid all sectarian strife or theological 
contention. 

PR-iCTIC-tl DiFFICL'LTIES 

The well-intentioned proposal of Mr. 
Chintamani, coming .as it does from a man of 


'ARTY, M..4. 

his eminence in the public life of the country, 
deserves full consideration at our hands. So 
far as the theoretical aspect goes, none can 
deny its importance; nor need anybody question 
the urgency of the purpose which it is meant 
to serve. The evil is real and calls for prompt 
relief, but as Sir Mirza Ismail, the Mysore 
Dewan, remarked in his recent Convocation 
address to the Annamalai University, it is “ an 
idea that is admirable until one seeks to give 
it practical shape According to Sir Mirza, 
it is definitely impossible to teach religion in 
universities, while the religion of ail is not the 
same. At the same time, it is his belief that if 
the teachers are animated each by his own re- 
ligion, the students too will find this current 
entering into them and their lives. 

We may recall at this place that the Indian 
University Commission of 1882 had devoted 
some pages to the consideration of this question 
and the Commission as such proposed the 
compilation of a text book and recommended 
regular courses of lectures on the duty of man. 
Indian opinion, however, was best represented 
by the late Air. Telang’s minute of dissent, 
which has since come to be quoted as a classic. 

“ There are only two possible modes ”, 
obseiwed Mr. Telang, which can be adopted 
in justice and fairness, of practically imparting 
religious instruction. Either you must teach 
the principles common to all religions under the 
name of Natui’al Religion, or you must teach 
the principles of each religious creed to the 
students whose parents adopt their creed.” 

“ The difficulties of these alternatives 
appear to me to be so great ”, continued Mr. 
Telang, “ that we must be content to take refuge 
in the remote haven of refuge for educationists, 
the secular system It was Mr, Telang’s firm 
conviction that meddling with religious instruc- 
tion, would among other mischiefs, yield results 
which on the religious side will satisfy nobody, 
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and on the seeulai* side will be distinctly 
reti'Ograde. 

Influence of Intellectual Pubsuits 

If religious instruction as such is out of the 
question, how is the religious spirit to be main- 
tained in the universities and how is the reli- 
gious nature to be cultivated among the 
students? " It must come from the strengthen- 
ing of the will and the emotions,” replied 
Mr. Telang, " by the actual details of academic 
life, by the elevating contact with good pro- 
fessors and fellow students, by the constant 
engagement of the attention on the ennobling 
pursuits of literature, science and philosophy." 
He strengthened this view by aptly quoting 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum that “ conduct was 
three-fourths of life.” 

Cardinal Newman, a religious man if ever 
there was one, has told us that, religious instruc- 
tion apart, the university studies in themselves 
have got the power to bring the heart “ half- 
way to Heaven,” because they serve to expel 
the excitements of sense by the introduction of 
those of the intellect. 

" Relgion seems too high or imearthly to 
be able to exert a continued influence upon us: 
its effect to rouse the soul and the soul’s effort 
to cooperate, are too violent to last.” What 
we need then, said Dr. Newman, is some ex- 
pedient or instrument, which at least will 
obstruct and stave off the approach of our 
spiritual enemy, and which is sufficiently con- 
genial to maintain a firm hold upon us as 
against the inducements of sensual gratification. 

Personal Example 

But the vital thing is that the contact with 
the professors must be of an elevating char- 
acter, for which reason the greatest care must 
be taken to bring into the colleges and the 
universities, only such professors as are dis- 
tinguished for their noble lives and high 
endeavours. Dr. Newman, in an Oxford sermon, 
once again maintained and illustrated the truth 
of the proposition that the flow of religious 
ciurent was in fact dependent upon the personal 
influence, direct and indirect, of those who are 
commissioned to preach it. 

A high modem British authority. Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson, writing on Religion 
in the Universities, is no less emphatic on the 
point. “ There is no force so infectious or so 
enduring as personality,” he says, “particularly 


in the universities and amongst youth.” And 
he further frankly states that the futui’e of 
religion in the universities depends upon the 
persons who are active Christians. 

His w'arning, too, is no less pertinent here. 
He says: — Above all, let us keep clear of 
‘"stunts” and ‘"missions,” and of organizing a 
religiorrs renascence as if it were a “ Carnival 
for the hospitals. The rising tide must come 
“ from below," not from Councils, Senates, 
Faculties or Vice-Chancellors. The duty of 
authority today is to know what is going on, 
to be full of sympathy, to encomage when it 
can be done personally and efficiently, to give 
help but only when it is asked for.” 

RELrcious Studies 

If therefore we are anxious to inculcate the 
spirit of religion among the university students, 
not only should the studies be truly liberal and 
diligently and lovingly pursued, but the Univer- 
sity must encourage the employment of such 
professors in the colleges as have devoted them- 
selves to the pursuit of ti-uth for its own sake 
and are living a noble and selfless life, and must 
absolutely prohibit and discontinue the employ- 
ment of those who are not scrupulously hon^ 
and whose conduct is not above reproach. Much 
of the demoralization that is evident in our 
universities, has been due to the student’s con- 
tact with toe lesser breed. 

In another direction also, the imiversities 
may progress. Religious studies as such, pur- 
sued on a scientific basis, find no place in the 
cuiTicula of oui" universities. Comparative 
studies of this type must broaden the mind and 
develop the spirit of toleration. In the London 
University, Professor V'aterhouse writes to me, 
philosophy and religion are studied separately 
and together, the former falls under the Faculty 
of Arts and the latter under toe Faculty of 
Theology. At the same time, theology can be 
taken as one of the subjecte in the B.A. degi-ee, 
and the philosophy of religion as well as the 
comparative study of religion is taken in toe 
B.D. degree. Some such grouping of studies 
should prove acceptable to our universities also. 

Lastly, outside the university, the possibili- 
ties of a Students’ Religious Movement in India 
on broad lines, may be explored, making it per- 
fectly clear to ourselves that what we have 
to look to is the growth of the “ religious 
temper " and not the renascence of formal reli- 
gion “ with a parade of church-going.” 
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Platitudes and its Realities 
By DHIRES CHAKRAMIATI, m.a. 


Politics has often been condemned as a game 
of bluff and bluster. This is the attitude not 
of the disgruntled alone. ^lahatma Gandhi can 
in no way be counted as such. Still his has 
been the noble mission of spiritualising politics. 
Chicanery and sophistiy and all that generally 
passes for diplomacy Gandhiji wants to replace 
by the obseiwnnce of truth and self-purifica- 
tion. Nevertheless the prevailing notions of 
morality in public life have hitherto managed 
succcsshilly to brave Gandhiji's repeated on- 
slaughts. Camouflage still holds its sway there. 
How else can one possibly accoimt for coia- 
inunalist leaders waxing eloquent on questions 
of national unity and furthering communal en<ls 
all the while. Do we not. in fact, come across 
prophets of the Islamizalion en masse of the 
Harijans appearing unabashed in public as 
messengers of communal peace and amity? 

^^’e feel, therefore, not a little amused to 
find H. H. the Aga Khan and Maulana Shaukut 
Ali ajipearing again in the role of peace-makers, 
preaching anew the gospel of Hindu-Muslim 
I’nity. On the occasion of his recent \nsit to 
Calcutta in connection ivith the Khilafat Confer- 
ence there, the Alaulana is reported to have 
expressed himself in the course of a press inter- 
view on January 4, in the following terms: 

“ A humble worker in the cause of peace and 
good-wiU. I beg every individnal and eommuniiy to 
make earnest efforts to come to an understanding 
honourable to a]].” 

Similarly the Aga Khan, immediately on 
his return to India, is said to have stated in an 
interview with the Associated Press that “ he 
had always tried for communal settlement and 
would continue to do so.” 

COEBECT PeESPECTIVE OF UxiTY EfFOETS 
MTiat are after all these periodic talks on 
unity? Promotion of communal unity at this 
stage of our political group is no mere senti- 
mentalism but is generally believed to be the 
sine qua non for the attainment of Swaraj, 
il'liether one subscribes to this view or not. 
there is no gainsaying the fact that in the field 
of practical politic.? unity, be it of parties or 
of communities, is meaningless unless it has in 


view the attainment of a well-defined goal. In 
case communal unity had been an end in itself, 
the Islamizatiou of the Hindus or the Hinduiza- 
tion of the Mussalmans tvould then have sug- 
gested itself as a possible solution. But under 
the existing circumstances a free united India 
can only be a comity of free and non-aggres- 
•sive races and communities bound together by 
common rights and duties of citizenship. Com- 
plete Independence, again, has been defined as 
India's political goal. The soundness or other- 
wise of all unity talks has, therefore, got to be 
assessed from this, the only standpoint, as to 
whether the proposed solution would accelerate 
or retard our national struggle for freedom. 
Political emancipation is the priniarj" and funda- 
mental issue before us; all other questions have 
their value only in relation to the same. 

CoKGEESs A-mroDE 

Now that we hear so much from Muslim 
leaders about communal unity and the need for 
organizing a ‘ united front,’ it is worthwhile 
noticing their attitude in the past towards the 
Congress ideal of national unity. The building 
up of a united India has ever been the dream 
of the Congress. Even at its first session one 
of its objects was defined as the “eradication, 
by direct friendly personal intercourse, of all 
possible race, creed or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country and the fuller 
development and consolidation of ... . senti- 
ments of national imity.” Although at the first 
session Mr. Sayani was the single delegate be- 
longing to tlie Muhammadan community, by 
the time of the fourth session the number of 
Muhammadan delegates rose to 221. In 
Bengal, as well, Muhammadans freely joined 
in public movements. It was imder Syed Amir 
Ali that his Muhammadan followers helped the 
inauguration of the Indian National Confer- 
ence in Calcutta. 

But unfortunately a reaction was not long 
in coming. Such great Muhammadan leaders 
as Sir Syed Ahmed began by urging his co- 
religionists to keep out of the Congress fold. 
It was to counteract this move that Mr. 
Budruddin Tyabji was made the President of 
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the Madras session of the Congress in 1888. In 
an appeal for joint action the President 
declared: — 

I, at least, not merely in my individual capacity, 
but as representing the Anjuinan-i-lslam nf Bombay 
do not consider liiat liiere is anything whatever 
in the position or the reialitms of the different 
communities in India .... wliicii should induce the 
leaders of any one community to stand aloof from 
others in their efforts to obtain those great general 
reforms, tliose great general rights wiiicli are for 

the common benefit of us ail I for one am 

tiiierly at a loss to understand why Mussalmans 
should not work shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow countrymen of other races and creeds, for 
the common benefit of all.” 

Muslim “Voltk-Face” 
Nevertheless, as the anti-Congress attitude 
of the Government began manifesting itseif, the 
Muhammadans preferred since 1890 to remain 
practically outside of tiie Congress and for a 
time engaged thetnselves in promoting the cause 
of education among their own community for 
the purpose of consolidating their position under 
Government patronage. To this Muslim atti- 
tude Sir Samuel Baker thus alluded in the 
columns of the Fortnightly Review. 

“If thasc (Muhammadans) are faithful to oar 
Government there will be no internal danger to 
shake our rule in India. For some time past special 
attention has been shown to the wants and aspira- 
tions of the Muhammadan community. Educational 
encouragements have been held out to them and 
facilities afforded for their employment in public 
services, and their leaders have loyally met the 
Govemmerjt half-way by holding themselves aloof 
from the so-called National Congress.” 

Thus ended the first phase of Hindu- 
Muslim entente giving rise to Muslim League 
for safeguarding Muslim interests in particular. 
The policy of divide et im-pera had, no doubt, 
its share in undennining the united front. In 
the words of Sir Samuel, this policy was neces- 
sitated lest “ Irish feeling of discontent appear- 
ing in India in the form of the Indian National 
Congress .... will develop into a National 
League.” 

All-Indu Muslim Deputation 
The communal outlook did, henceforth, 
become among the Muslim leaders more and 
more marked till at last in 1906 the ultra- 
communal claims of the All-India Mushm 
Deputation made the chances of joint action 
between the communities recede farther and 
farther. This deputation under the leadership 
of the Aga Khan waiting upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, was fittingly char- 
acterized by the late Maulana Mohamed Ali 
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as a ‘ Command performance,’ because it was 
the Viceroy himself who was believed to have 
‘ started the Muhammadan hare.' The time was 
particularly chosen because a Committee of the 
Viceregal Exeeutii-e Council w’as then consider- 
ing the question of constitutional reforms in- 
ducliug representation in the legislatures, central 
as well as provincial. 

Tlie Deputation among other things de- 
nmiulecl : (i) communal electorate for Mus- 

iinis in the legislatures, in Municipalities and 
District Boards and the number of Muslims 
seats Ijeing determined by the ‘ numerical 
strength, social status, local influence and special 
requirements ’ of the coimnunity; («) reserva- 
tion of Muslim seats in the Senates and Syndi- 
cates of Indian Univei-sities. The l^iceroy was 
not slow to take advantage of the situation. 
His reply to the Deputation was characteristic 
of him; 

“ I am fully convinced, as I believe you to be, 
lliat any elecEoTal repreaentation in India would he 
doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at grant- 
ing a personal enfranchisement regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the communities composing 
the populations of this continent.” 

Beginning or Separate Electorates 

Nevertheless, speaking at the House of 
Lords, tlie Secretary of State, Lord Morley, 
could not cite the instances of any advanced 
country but of Cyprus and Bohemia alone for 
a • precedent and a parallel for the idea of a 
separate register.' And the following v.’es Mr. 
Asquith’s half-hearted defence in the House of 
Commons: 

“ Undoubtedly, there will be a separate register 
for Muslims. To us here at first sight it loolu an 
objeclionable thing because it discriminates between 
people and segregates them into classes on basis 
of religious creeds." 

In the Imperial Legislative Council in 1907, 
Mr. Gokhale raised the voice of protest against 
this separatist measure on the ground that ‘ the 
idea of two water-tight compartments for Hindus 
and Muslims separately will not promote the 

best interests of the country ’ The 

Congress in its Allahabad session in 1910 also 
condemned this system of representation in 
legislatures and its extension to self-governing 
bodies. Speaking in support of the resolution, 
what Nawab Sadiq Ali said on that occasion 
holds good even today. ‘ For the sake of 
certain paltry gains in the services or in the 
Councils, do not sacrifice the larger hopes of an 
ampler day ’ — ^was the Nawab’s appeal to his 
community. The Morley-Minto reforms, how- 
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ever, iiitroclucod iiot nnly fr.iniumiul 
liiit also secured for the Muslims in dieir rrinv- 
sentutiou to the |)njviin.'iai lej^islalui'es ifl a 
I'miicliise lower than iliut f)i tiie iu>ii-2v[us!iuis; 
and li'i'l a few ten'ilorial runsiitiiencifs fur 
their rlirect ropri-seiuation. over and al>ove rlieii' 
rij-ht of indiret'C voiiii," in riie general coiisti- 
tiiencies. 

COMMfXALTSNf AND CONfT.SSIONS FORMlNfl 
A VlCICifS CmCLK 

IVe make no apology frjr rlisoussino: at 
length tlie circiinistancos that led to the intro- 
duction of separate electorates. Because it was 
this form of electorate that constantly lofuned 
large in the cominunali.sts’ demands; although 
inet-itably, too. did it lead to conimunalisin cor- 
rujwing our body-pnlitir juore and more. For 
a time this anti-national system of representa- 
tion made the rupture complete between the 
communities. In ■'.dew of ‘ paltry gains in 
ser\dees or in Councils ' the Muhanimaiian com- 
niunalists lent themsc'h'es readily in driving 
deej) the wedge ijetween coinmnnities to the 
negation of any united front or conjoint action. 
Tlie importation of religion into the realm of 
politics, paiticularly among the half-educated 
or uneducated masses, can only end by making 
political interests subserve those of religion, so 
as to check the growth of common civic con- 
sciousness. Nationalism has its growth upon 
the decay of religious fanaticism. Its undue 
pampering can only arrest the growth of 
nationhood. 

This made itself apparent by tlie time the 
next instalment of reforms became due. Im- 
perinlist designs had in the meantime succeeded 
to perfection. Conimunalisin had raised its 
hydra-head to the dee]! dismay of the nation- 
alists. Tins had come to stay and could no 
longer be ignored. lienee there began from 
now the rivalrj’ between the contending nation- 
alist and imperialist forces for winning over the 
eommunalists. In wooing them our leaders 
overlooked the fact that the canker of com- 
munalism rather than waning only thrives upon 
conces-sions. In their eagerness for unity 
generous-minded Congress leader.s took to the 
easy path of buying off Muslim opposition by 
the grant of concessions. As a result of this, 
Mu.=ilim communalism and Hindu concessions 
together formed a vicious circle to the more 
and more undoing of the growing nationalism. 
Indeed, the negotiations for united front furnish 
a dismal record of ever-inflating Muslim com- 
munal claims, every concession gained being 
made the starting-point for fresh demands. 


Lucknow Pact 

The Congress was, however, out to attain 
the impossible, and the Lucknow Pact (1916) 
was the result. Therein the Muslim League 
agi-eed to the acceptance of the Nineteen 
Members’ Memorandum as the future scheme 
of constitutional reforms, provided Muslim in- 
terests were safeguarded by the grant of veiy 
heavy weightugo to Muslim representation in 
stiiao of the provincial councils. The Franchise 
Ciiim.iittce's (1919) rceonimondatious were 
practically based on this Pact. The following 
talile shows how excessive had been the weight- 
age pi'opiise<l in the Pact: 


Brngal 

.. 52.6 

48 

5 or 10.4rc 

40 

Bihar & Oi i 

10.5 

40 

4 or 107o 

25 

Bombav 

. . 20.4 

42 

4 or 957c 

338 

c- p. ■ 

.. 4B 

24 

Nil 

15 

Madras 

.. 65 

41 

2 or 4.87c 

15 

Punjab 

.. 54B 

28 

No Muslim 
reserval ion 

50 

U. P. 

. . 14.0 

47 

4 or 87o 

30 


Such extremely liberal measure of weight- 
age only showed how far the Congress was 
prepared to go to enlist Muhammadan co- 
operation. For that community, liowever, wliat 
really mattered was not so much the political 
advance of the nation, as a whole, as the reten- 
tion of communal representation. That is why 
at the opening of the Inpierial Legislative 
Council in September, 1918, Lord Chelmsford 
by way of allaying iliihammadan apprehen- 
sions stated : 

wished indeed to make it clear tliat in our 
opinion cotnmimal electorates were to be deprecated 
for the reasons set out in our Report. But it was 
in the main to the method of securing coinmimal 
representation by communal electorates that we took 
exception, and not to communal representation itself." 

CoNtiHE.ss Espouses Khulafat 
Be that as it may, the Hinciu-Muslim unity 
of Lucknow Pact clays later on gathered consi- 
derable strength from the Indian Nationrd 
Congress espousing the Khilafat cause. Under 
Gandlhji's lead the Congress, the Muslim 
League and the Khilafat Conference, for a time 
began moving practically in complete unision. 
Congress Resolutions and Programme found 
ready acceiitance in the League as well as in 
the Khilafat Conference. Henceforth the 
entente bcciune more and more marked. 
Presiding over the session of tlic .All-India 
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Rliisliiu League in Deceiuljci', 1920, Dr, Ansari 
said in Lis concluding speech: 

“Tlie way in wliicli llie Hindus had come fowarrl 
to help the Mussalmans in their struggle for tlie 
Khilafat could nut be sufficiently exprcaseil and it 
was the duty of the Mussalmans to always reinembcr 
this help. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was 
necessary that they must consolidate Hindu-Mtislim 
unity." 

Equally ferveut was the appeal of Maulana 
Hasrat Moliaui for a fresh Congress-League 
Pact. From the Presidential Chair of the 
liluslim League in 1921 the Maulana declared: 

“ In my opinion the pressing necessity of Hindu- 
sthan is the immediate conclusion of a definite com- 
pact between the Congress and League. The Con- 
gress should not enter into any negotiations with 
the Government concerning Swaraj (t) until the 
minimum Muslim demands with regard to the 
Khilafat are satisfied; (ii) on the other hand, the 
Muslims should definitely hind themselves that even 
when their demands with regard to the IGiilafat are 
satisfied, the Mussalmans of India will stand to the 
last by the side of their Hindu brethren for the 
attainment and preservation of Intlian Independence." 

Commendable though the Maulaua’a 
remarks be, it is significant that in so many 
words he characterized ‘ Indian Independence ' 
as an exclusively Hindu cause, as much as 
' Khilafat ' was that of the Muhammadans. 
That tlie Maulana’s analysis was too true, soon 
became manifest at the collapse of the Hindu- 
Muslim entente, as soon as there came the 
reversal of the Treaty of Sevres and Kemal 
Pasha’s triumph in Angora. 

Bengal Pact and Unity Efforts 

The year 1923 saw a definite breakdown 
of the Hindu-Muslim unity. There set in a 
definite reaction, the Congress gradually losing 
its hold upon the JIuharamadan mass mind. 
In no time there also began the orgj’ of com- 
munal riots, throwing the communities more 
and more apart. Desperate, however, were the 
efforts made by the leaders to stem the tide of 
commimal conflagration, till at last there began 
anew Hindu-Muslim negotiations not so much 
for national, as for commimal, purposes. 
Deshabandhu Das’s ‘ Bengal Pact ’ was the first 
of its kind. It proidded for communal 
representation on population basis in the pro- 
vincial legislature; and in the local bodies in 
Bengal in the proportion of 60:40 according 
as either of the communities be in a majority 
or minority in the districts. It also stipulated 
for a grant of 55 per cent of Government services 
to Muhammadans. In this division of spoils 
there was no mention of any obligation on the 


l)ai't of the Muhanimadans to make eoinmon 
cause with the Hindus in enforcing the National 
Demands. 

Communal strifes, however, continued in 
full swing, assuming serious iiroportions by 1926 
in Calcutta. Separate electorates came to be 
regarded by the nationalists as the root-cause 
of tliis sort of commuualism. There began, in 
consequence, a movement for the introduction 
of joint electorate in its stead. But the panicky 
Muslim League in its successive sessions from 
1924 onwards went on demanding the retention 
of communal electorates. In 1926 Mr. Jinnah 
declared in the Muslim League: 

‘‘There is no escaping from the fact that com- 
munalism does exist in the country, By mere time 
and sentiment it could not be removed. Nationalism 
could not be created by having mixed electorates.” 

His Excellency Lord Irwin also stated in 
reply to an addres.s by the Muhammadans at 
Poona that “ communal representation in some 
fonn is likely to be neeessaiy and it is probable 
that a substantial modification of it must largely 
depend upon the general consent of all commu- 
nities.” The agreed settlement plea, grown so 
familiar in connection with the present-day 
"Communal Award” controversy has, there- 
fore, no newness in it. 

.Tinnah’s Fourtben Points 

In March, 1927, Mr. Jinnah .sponsored the 
Delhi proposals relating to communal unity, 
otherwise knoira as his “ fourteen points.” It 
was proposed that the Muhammadans would 
consent to the introduction of joint electorate 
provided the Hindus conceded to the Muham- 
madans their 13 points of demand, viz., the 
separation of Sind; N.-W. Frontier Provinces 
and British Baluchistan being made into 
Goi’emor’s Provinces; one-third representation 
of the Muhammadans in the Central Legisla- 
ture; and representation on population basis 
in the legislatures in Bengal and the Punjab; 
and the like. It was quite in keeping with 
its traditions that tlie Hindu-Muslim unity 
resolution of the Madi'as session of the Con- 
gress that year decided in favour of joint electo- 
rate with reservation of seats on population 
basis as a temporary measure. The Nehru 
Committee’s Report also urged the very same 
thing. But the Muslim League at its Calcutta 
session declared that the “ representation of 
Muslims in the legislatures fay separate electo- 
rates is inevitable.” At Laliore the League, 
again, characterized joint electorate as being 
“ unacceptable to Indian Muslims on the ground 
of its being a fruitful sowce . of discord and 
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ilisunion, etc." The All-Imlia Hiiuhi Alaiui- 
s-ablm, on the contran-. at its Dulhi r-essifiu in 
1928, condoinneil ennumiiuil i'c'pre:-eiKati<in as 
being fundamentally oiipuseii to nationalisni. 

Muslims .vi' thic so-rAU-En R. T. C. 

So far about the vieivs of the Lcagiu- 
regarding the entoial question, vii.. separate 
alcctorate.s. At the so-called Hound Table 
Confei'once.s also the Alusiiin attitude remained 
equally communal. The late Maulana 
Alohamed All was by far the fnrcniost among 
the accredited Nationalist Mubammndan 
leader.s. A'et in a letter to the Prime Minister 
in .lanuary, 1931. wliicb was circulated to the 
Minorities Sub-Cmninittce. the Maulana 
remarked; 

■'Frpedum fi>r Irniia is n'lt scpiirato i‘l(;elc'ral-.'5. 
ihou^h. liein? •iH'> nf ilii- «f ihr st-parati' 

decluralifs in lyUS. I didl 1m? ths la^l lo siimarler 
tticm.’’ 

Regarding his atiiiiide towanls tiio Con- 
gro.^s fight for freednin. the Alanlana had been 
equally outspoken. For in another part of the 
letter he wrote; 

■' Tiiday snmr ^[ussulmans are slill taking part 
in liie Congress movement Init liiey are men who 
are doing it more out of tiie habit of freedom tiiat 
we ourselves helper! in create ten years ago or nut 

of fashion than otherwise It is we. who had 

to fight the battle practically in every province and 
to a very large extent indeed we succeeded in 
keeping the Shissalmans nut, because we showed 
to them that the last mnr'cment (Non-co-operalion, 
1921) was a tnily national movement, while in the 
present movement (Salyagralia. 1931) I regret to 
have to say in their absence. Candliiji and Pondit 
Motilal Nelini have both surrendeTcd for the sake of 
their ptipviiariiy to the Hindtt Mahasabha.” 

It is .in undeniable fact that the Muham- 
madans were lukewarm in their support towards 
tlie Cifil Disobedience movement. It may be 
due to the activities of the Maulana, as he 
claimed, or to other ccintvibutoiT causes. But 
what maile two nf bis illustrious co-workers 
appear to him no better than Hindu-f^abbaites 
i.« more than we can aecounl for. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that none of the Muslim 
Round Tablets could ever rise above the com- 
munal outlook. Heroic efforts were made at 
the Second R. T. C. in London by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
.Sreemati Sarojini Naidu to come to a settlement 
on this va.xed question. Muhammadan leaders 
responded by entering into the infamous 
‘‘ Alinorities Pact ’’ at the instance of British 
die-hards. It is also well-known how the 
Second R- T. C. practically ended in a dead- 
lock, due to Aluhammadan delegates’ refusal 
to participate iit diacussioiis on constitutional 


question.s till the satisfuctiiui of their communal 
(daims, 

Co.MMUS.AL ‘‘ Award ’’ Coxtrover-sa' 

Tlic few Muslim Round Tablers' attitude, 
liowu\-CT. is 1)V no me.Hiis tin exception. The 
recent Coinnuinal “• Award ’’ controA-ersy has 
esiablishecl beyond a sliadow of doubt how few 
of the Aluhammadiin leaders can ever get rid 
(jf the .same comnuinal bias. It is. no doubt, 
inic- lliat not a few of them did at the outset 
individually pondeinn the 'Award.’ But later 
on hardly 'any Alusliiu, orguuizatinn or indivi- 
dual. could make bold t<i ,ioin the aggrieved 
Hiiulu.s in voting for its rejection. What is 
imfortuiuitc still, the Nationalist Aliihammadan 
ieaelers eiiil on the contrary, take full advantage 
of rlieir po.sition in the Congress effectively to 
waive any opposition towards the Communal 
Decision on t!u; part, either of that august 
national institution, or its Parliamentarians in 
the Legislative Assembly. 

This is not, howcA'cr, the place for us to 
show how the Congress by its non-possumus 
attitude towards the so-called “ Award ” practi- 
cally sacrificed the gospel of nationalism at the 
altar not, as was supposed, of Hindu-Muslim 
unity l)ut of the ogre of comuiunalism. How- 
ever queer, this attitude had its root in the 
newfangled obsession of Hindu-Muslim unity 
inspiring the Congress leadership in recent years 
to the gallant suiTcnder of nationalism to 
coramunalism all along the line. Any way the 
Congress has tlui.s been made a party, if not to 
accepting, at least to acquiescing in the iniqui- 
tous and anti-national Comnnmal Decision, 
thanks, to the efforts of our Nationalist Muslim 
friends. 

Wliut they did not foresee was tlic Congress 
Nationalists’ reA'olt in this regard. The 
Nationalists have justificrl their rebellion by 
success at the polls in connection with the last 
Assembly election. This does, indeed, look like 
a patch' of clouds, although no bigger than a 
man's hand, threatening to mar the prospect of a 
glorious day. 'The much-looked for Communal 
Decision is, no doubt, there with all its possibi- 
lities. But for the Muslim revivalists fully to 
enjoy the boon the whining Hindus must give 
up their spirit of intransigence and made com- 
plaisant. The assurance of the Decision, now 
that it is a settled fact, must be made doubly 
sure by enlisting Hindu support to the same. 

Unita- IX Fellowship of Sufferixg 

The present-day unity talks of Aluslim 
leaders seem to originate from no other consi- 
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deratiouri. TJie Mufiliiu cry for “ imited front ” 
had, no doubt, been, in the jmst, full of appeal 
to the Hindu heart. But the question arises, 
the constitutional Reforms being accepted by 
the Muhammadans — and no more than repelled 
by the Congress, —nhat can be the objective 
of this much-tallced-of united front? Unless, of 
coiu-se, it be to make the future reformed 
govevmnent stable. The Hindu mind bears no 
love towards these sham refonns and makes no 
secret of the fact of not caring so much as to 
touch the same with a pair of tongs. His has 
generally been the pride and privilege to strive 


for “ Independence.” In the cause of freedom 
Hindus have hitherto fought, considering not 
favour or frovn, — and often fought hard with 
their backs to the wall. Let our Muslim friends 
make up theii' minds to give up opportunism 
and the striving for loaves and fishes — basking 
in authorities’ favour; but take up the Cross 
in the interests of the nation, as a whole. In 
the service of the nation and the fellowship of 
sacrifice lies the .sure way to unity. If for this 
we are unprepared, appeals for “ united front ” 
are no more than sncaningless “ cant ” and 
empty catch-phrases. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR IN OUR POLITICS 

By D. D. PINGLAY 


It is unfortunate that the number of political 
parties in India should be ever on the increase. 
The Congress should be the only political orga- 
nization in India voicing the political sentiments 
of the Indians. It would not be out of place 
here to appeal to the Liberals and others 
representing various other shades of Lidian 
political opinion to join the Congress, for it is 
as much open to them as to the present 
Congressmen to capture the Congress. It is 
poor statesmanship to keep away from the 
premier political organization of India, simply 
because we cannot subscribe to the political 
principles of one of its parties. The secessionist 
policy savours not of farsightedness but of a 
spirit of despondency resulting from the in- 
ability of the supporters of the policy to carry 
conviction to the hearts of Congress members 
regarding the wisdom of its own political policy 
and programme. It is idle to grumble that a 
particular party is monopolising power. The 
fact is not that the party is monopolising powei’ 
but that it finds itself in the happy position to 
continue in power by dint of its superior orga- 
nizational capacity, Everyone who wants India 
to be raised to the honourable status of a free 
nation can and must be a Congi'essman (a 
member of the Congress), no matter whether 
he is a Liberal or a Socialist, 

In recent years, the influence of Socialism 
is noticeable in the Congress. Socialism 
is becoming more and more popular day 
by day with the people of India, because of 
its anti-capitalist idealism which at once casts 
a spell on the imagination of the poverty- 
stricken people of India. So long as India is 
exposed to the rigours of capitalist yoke, every- 
thing anti-capitaSst.or anti-imperialist is bound 


to find favour with the exploited massijs of 
India, But in our unbounded enthusiasm at 
having foimd in Socialism a panacea for our 
economic ills, we must not let ourselves be 
deluded into the belief that Socialism is going 
to solve our economic jjroblem even if we do 
not achieve complete independence. To luy 
mind, this is the greatest delusion everyone of 
us must guard himself against, for not until we 
reach the goal of complete independence, can 
we destroy the existing economic system based 
upon an unequal distribution of our national 
wealth and replace it by a ne\v economic order 
best suited to the political genius of India. All 
that the Socialist progranunc now bids fair to 
bring about more than any other programme is 
a nation-wide awakening among the Indian 
masses which might at some future time stand 
the country in good stead to set afoot a for- 
midable movement strong enough to get the 
better of the capitalist forces. Such a movement 
must come to pass in the near future, because 
the Socialist appeal is irresistible. 

In conclusion, I should like to appeal to 
all to sink theii- differences, to stand united and 
then to declare with one thundering voice to 
the British Government that nothing short of 
complete political and economic freedom is 
going to satisfy the political aspirations of 
India. The salvation of India lies not in a 
multiplicity of political parties and the con- 
sequent division of our national strength, but 
in their fusion into one compact and most 
formidable party, potent enough to bring the 
national struggle for freedom to a successful 
conclusion even in the teeth of the strongest 
opposition by the British Government. 



•' Bl’l TER-SW ICET ” 

L«>er“s Pofine 


Bv MAi'n M.uCARTHY 
Tunilra Dr. vi ” 


[XfiT!-;: — The pnMii« r>i' Mami ArufCurtliv 
lirevidiisly publisii?f,l in Th’ .'ifo'hrn Rrn'pv 
wore wriltcn in wluit covinnonly Cidlec! free 
verse, tlmt verse '.vichout .-pceifie 5tanzn- 
strueture or rliynic. In the croup tif sliort 
isncms puldished in this miinWr. some are in 
rhymed and f-canzaic form. A dis.sei'tation 
could here bo written on the characteristics and 
usages of strict and free t'erse.. and as to 
whether the latter gives more pliability to the 
t'xpressinn of inner experiences than the former. 
But this would take us bcy(5nd the object of 
these notes. It i.s sufficient here to indicate 
tliat Mauri MacCartliy conveys the same sense 
of reality of experience by both inodes of 
expression. 

The present poems reflect the eniotioMi 
athnixture in human experience: but the spirit 
of tlie Bhagavad Gita governs them. The 
jjoetess recognises that liberation froin_ the 
frustrating tests of life can only be achieved 
through masteiy of them — not by futile opposi- 
tion, or by lazy acquiescence, but by separating 
the pure gold from the dross in the fire of 
experience — by spiritual unrlerstanding, in which 
one can “ suffer them without a sigh.’’ Some 
of the shorter pieces might have been simg in 
Hindi by Rani Mirabai, so congenial are they 
in their Vaisnavite spirit. " The Lonely 
Garden” recalls Main~nc Chakai- Rakkoji.” 

Tlie lo^•e-5^’mbolisnl which pervades these 
poems is of the same nature, too. as that in the 
lyrical poctiy of Rabindranath. It lias_ no 
relationship, save by an unavoidable parallelism, 
with physical desire. It is a human code of 
suiicr-iihysical experience, translatable out of 
transeicncies of speech inlo psj'cholog^cal and 
spiritiml realities. It is not just a thing of 
jmssing emotions and fancy. It is as real to 
the poetess a.s anything in life can be — more 
real, indocfl. because *' nearer than hands and 
feet " to the degree of inner life on which her 
consciousness functions when she touches, or is 
touched by, •“ that serene and blessed mood,” 
known to Ai’ordsworth. in which poctr}’ is born. 
.Ibovc all, it is real to her because it is the 
quiiucsscnoe of her cuvn persona! living and 
loving, sufferings and joys. She refuses to 


rlili'ercntiate between immau and divine love. 
Wiion the human is touched, instantly it rushes 
nut to tiic divine, sending '• its smoke into the 
infinite.” Yet, veiy human is ■' Pearls Upon 
Your Feet the riclplc.s.sncss of love in face 
of old age ami fleath. In " Blue Smoke ” the 
poetess -sings for a myriad Indian lovers, in 
u'hoiii tlio evening fires awaken sacred memories. 

Love of country she counts among things 
•• Bitter-Sweet.” In “A Solemn Song of 
Englantl ” this Iiish-woman identifies herself 
v.'ith England in lines as English in feeling as 
those otiicrs are Indian. She writes: “These 
linos, together with a song in old English style, 
were received by me from a deva of England. 
It is significant to note that the song and its 
words were published at that time in the 
magazine of the Headquarters Y. M. C. A., 
London, together udth a detailed account of 
tiie manner in which it was received, and of the 
visitation by the det'a angel ’) . This was 
widely read.” 

Tile second pai-t of “ The Land of Mists ” 
is in tlie same mood as a poem of the late C. S. 
Bharati, in Tamil, that I paraphrased in 
English some eighteen years ago— “ A Gopi 
Song,” in which Shri Krishna is seen in all 
aspects of nature, and yet not only as a myth- 
personification. but as a reality, even as the 
Irish Gods and Goddesses that A. E. painted 
were real to Inm. 

I mention these affinities in Maud Mac- 
Cnrthy’s poetrj- with the poetry of certain 
Indians, not to suggest any derivativencss in 
lier’s (though she is aware, as a foot-note 
shows, of the characteristics of Indian poetrj’)> 
but to indicate the identity of her inner 
experience with tlieirs, from which identity 
proceeds a natural similaiity of expression 
though in a different language. 

J.\MEs H. C 0 V.SIXS, D. Lrrr.] 

PEARLS UPON YOUR FEET 

Pearls lay upon your feet 

And you moved them about; 

Yet I would not kiss them, Sweet, 

Lest my secret should out! 
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0 I would not take your hand 
Though you moved it to mine; 

Round my heart lay a soft hand 

But my head Was hot with 'W'inc' ! 

0 I siglied for a breeze 

. From the far-off mount to blow, 

And I cried, because all those, 

Beloved 1 should pain mo sol 
Because your loveliness 

Must fade away from me, 

And deatli and parting’s stress 
Must drown us in their sea. 

Pearls lay upon youi‘ feet, 

And pain upon my heart. 

Ah! keep your jewels. Sweet, 

For remembrance, when -we part! 

THE DIVINE LOVER 
“ Brakm, the Singer of Songs ” 

0 my Blessedness 
Come into my heart! 

What is the song without the singer? — 

And what is the singer, without Thee? 

0 my Blessedness 
Come into my heart 
And sot its music free! 

1 have wandered too long away from Thee, 
My grief and joy! 

A moment is eternity away from Thee: 

How many eternities? Ah count tliem not! 
But let them melt in Thee. 

0 my Blessedness 
Come into my heart! 

These waves, they say, are singing praise of 
Thee, 

But seemeth me they moan, away from Thee. 
That bird anigli me singeth sweetly, too; 

Yet in mine ears, 0 Dearest 

The chants of dawn and even 

Are but as sighs upon Thy lotus feet. 

E'en tho’ I hear the starry melody — 

Psahning of devas, saints, all nature’s minstrelsy 
Steeping my sense in deepest ecstasy — 

Lord! Break these echoes! Come into my heart, 
And Thou its music be! 

Would that I might not reach Thee in this 
dream, 

But in the living day instead, 

My dear, my only One! 

Say’st Thou I cannot find Thee so — not yet? — 
Then let me sleep, or let me die, 


So that I may dream oni 
t) my Blessedness 
Stay witliin my heart! 

THE CASTLE OF ILLUSION 

Here charmed sen.«c and mind cnspdlecl 
-Acfiuaintod are witli Bcauty'.s rare-st flowers. 
Inwroiiglit in tracery of j»atterned light, 

.\ih 1 jiulcet tender similes of fancy's bower-s. 

Here, tlirougli the passage of enchanted yeai-s, 
The lover sits amazed in his dreum, 

’ilid echoing laughter and amid soft tears. 
Hymning the feet of Beauty where they gleam. 

And here Phantasm’s opalescent shower — 
Ambition blind, and passion’s haunting sway; 
Glamour of riches, lusts of iflace and ijowdj' — 
Dazzle and draw and hold him in their play. 

Here dragon-forms of horrible intent, 

Witli dull red eyes that will nor close nor die, 
Torture the fearful — nor shall they be spent 
Until he suffer them without a sigh. 

Dim shadow-wings of other worlds, more blest, 
SiuTound the weary soul upon its way; 

Happy is he who toiling, yet shall rest, 

And find within their folds his hope and stay. 

Here shall the horned moon 
Raise up her peaks in night’s pale solitude; 
And here deceits assail the ’ wildered soul — 
Till, conquering by might of God within, 

He shall, triumphant, cross the moony beams 
To solitudes of peace and not of pain. 


THE LONELY GARDEN 

My heart is on fire with the love that has 
stolen into it. 

If my Beloved does not speak, I shall endm-e 
bitter grief. 

I await in my garden the soimd of his 
footsteps — 

But the night passes on, and I am alone, 
alone. 


BLUE SMOKE 

It is a blue colour, twisting up in a emd of 
smoke from an unseen fire — 

Blue light on black, as the liglit which 
shimmered on youi- hair, 
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\Mit-n the fire of love lUiUK'il iiji in our 
hearts, 

To send its smoke into tlic liifiniti'. 


HUNGER 

The crystal stream of love flows ilown froiii 
he:ivfn. 

It is caught in the strands of your hair and 
breaks over yonr form in a divine el'fnli?eiiee. 

0 let me lie upon your feet tiixl cati-h this 

3'adianee as it siiowcrs fiiiin you. 

For I am naked, hungry ami forlorn. 

Renil your faec, so that your tresses touch 
my Up.s — 

Even the toucli of one imir thrills my wcarj" 
limbs. 

1 am thinkinsc on that! 

I will not raise nn- eyes to meet your eyes. 
But will shrink into the shadows, veuipmbprmg! 


TFIE CRYSTAL LANT5 
I cannot sing to you— 

For at your coming, 

My voice is drowned in songs of many voices 
From a quiet crystal land — 

A far-off shore — 

W'hcre lovers reign forever, whole and joyous, 
And shadows are no more. 

I cannot weep for you — 

For all my tears 

Long since have spilled their salt into an ocean, 
M'here cold glittering waves 
Stifle and rend. 

You ai’e not there, my sweetest! I have found 
you 

Where teai‘3 and laughter end. 

I cannot hold you, dear — 

For I should lose you. 

In the dim mist and stressing of a passion— 
In the hot, searing blast 
Of a desire 1— . , , xi • 

And so I leave you free, and ask for nothing 
But Love’s redeeming fire. 

In tearless, silent bliss, 

Love! I have tasted — 

In prayer have held— embraced you— made you 
mine! 

At the slow tender birth 

Of a Vision, , . , , 

Have seen your soul and worshipped at your 
shrine! 


THE LAND OF illSTS 

Till' icoiiKiii rcriirca n poem Iroiii, rnul 
quexiionx lur jrii'nd ubaul. her loveri: 

Tell me, darling. i.s he mocking me? 

I have followed him into the Lund of" 
Mi.sts, 

\\'hfm'c tlivre is no return. 

He sang to me, ami I lost my heart — 
He lookf'il into my C 3 'cs, and I became 
blind. 

Tell me, darling, is he mocking me, 

.•\nd sliall I lose him in the Land of Mists? 

The feioHil inifivers the. woman: 

Thou hast not followed Love into the T^ancl of 
Mists; 

’Twas Death beckoned tlieo and blinded Thee. 
Thj' Love liatii never called thee — 
Nor sung, nor glanced. 

Tho ripple of the hollow footfall of Death 
Resounds in the valley! 

Fly from the Land of Mists! 

Thy Love is coming to tlicc on the petal of 
a blowTi rose. 

His hair is Morning! 

His glance, the Evening Star! 

He will not speak, nor touch thy hand — 

But thou sbalt sing for all time in the strength 
of His Presence, 

■\\’ho5c soft footfall o’ei'takes the early dew 
In the sweetness of the ravishing of dawn. 
Thine is thy Beloved — 

I'nknou-n! Unsought! Unfound! 


SM'EET DEATH 

Glad am I, Death, to hear thy soft speeches — 
Musical-sounding like tinkling of waters, 
Rushing through small beds to ocean's wide 
reaches. 

Grey-white thy garments, like splash of their 
foaming; 

Grey-blue thine eyes are and full of sweet 
teardrops ; 

Beautiful rise their soft beams in the gloaming. 
Swiftly come, swiftly, with calm measured 
pacing; 

Pass me not by wliere I, pantmg, entreat thef^ 
Press to my heart, Death, and stop its wild 
racing! 

1. Tlie Tfoman friend and confidant (sakJii, “ darling ”) 
pervades Indian love poetry. 
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Turgid niy brain is, life’s fevers oppress me; 

0 thou Beloved! No more shall I wrong thee; 

Now let thine icy-cold fingers possess me! 

Breathe thy cold breath on niy life that is 
going; 

Drown deep the darts of its ache and its 
stressing; 

Freeze and annul my heart-blood in its flowing. 

Kind are thy ways, Death! Thy kind day is 
dawning ! 

Bu’ds of my spirit toward thee are flying, 

Beating their wings 'Heath thy dark spangled 
awning. 


Death, sweet Death! 
Take thou my breath! 
Take thou my life! 
Take all its strife! 
Lay it to God, 

Deep in the sod! 

Rest — rest — 

His behest! 

Dark — dark — 

The body stark — 

The spirit free — 
Ecstasy! 


EDUCATION VERSUS BRITH-CONTROL 

By Professor C. N. MENON, m.a., pIud. , 

The essential preliminary to the solution of interests of tlie individual will clash with those 
the population problem in India is universal of the community; and, once race degeneration 
education, .^ybody who has had anything to sets in, nothing will stem the tide. _ Dr. R. B. 
do with vital statistics or economic surveys wdll Cottell recently suggested that birth-control 
agree how hard it is to get reliable figures from should be prohibited to the intelligent classes 
the illiterate. It is unsafe to build on such and Professor Bartlett blamed them for_ not 
data and propose birth-control as a remedy, doing their duty in the breeding of the race.' In 
The very classes whose multiplication has given some countries rewards and threats have both 
rise to alarm will be untouched, while the failed to persuade parents to beget childr^, 
cultured classes whose bir^-rate is already low Let us not rashly adopit what is likely to be 
will readily take to birth-control. iJnless convenient to the individual and costly to the 
education is made free^ and the knowledge of race. _ 

birth-control treated like a dangerous drug to Education is more than a prehiuinary. It 
be dispensed only on medical advice, the delivers a frontal attack on the problem itself 
by increasing the means of subsistence and 

1. The Nazi Income-Tax Act of 1934 provides for . . t- • - 

ihe remiaaion of income-tax and the payment of allowances 2. Conference of Educational Assoctaljons, univer- 

for every ‘ ^ild ’ at school up to the 25th year. sity College, London, 
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A SOLEMN SONG OF ENGLAND 
{These Imes were made during the darkest 
days of the Great Ifar in 1917) 

A solemn song of England 

IMy voice shall make today; 

A solemn song of England — 

A song made from alway — 

The song of seas and lands unknown 
And brave hearts setting forth — 

Of sons no father could disown, 

From South, East, West and North. 

Praise for these sons of England 
Shall fill my heart today; 

These quiet sons of England, 

Who serve her from alway — 

They serve her now in trench and ship, 
They serve from shadow' land, 

Their spirits from the vasty deep 
Are speaking through the land. 

Dear England, Mother England, 

Forget not these today — 

The cliildren of tiiy body. 

Who serve thee from alway — 

And standing in the Light of Death, 

Look out, and say to thee: 

Oitr England, Mother England! 

Set all thy children free!” 
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reducing the birth-rate. ' The habitual accept- 
ance of untrue notions is tlie chief cause of 
the present poverty in plenty, and education is 
the only^ remedy. As regards the birth-rate, 
' all available evidence goes to support this 
conclusion, namely, that the higher the social 
status the lower is tbe fertility.” Carr Saunders 
explains this by saying that when education is 
prolonged marriage is postponed, Compulsory' 
education will emancipate women and put an 
end to child-labour which, among the poorer 
classes, is the chief incenth'e to early marriage. 
Physical causes like delayed marriage or the 
practice of birth-control do not, howe^•c^, 
account for the declining birth-rate whicli has 
affected various countries and classes." A study 
of the intellectual classes in U. P. and Bihar 
will illustrate the point. The studies made by 
Sydensti'icker and Perrot for the Wilbank 
Hlemorial Fund and the researches of James H. 
Bossard of Pennsylvania revealed that high 
fertility was associated with iuability to find 
employment and consequent mental stagnation. 
Mr. Hutton has hit the mark, ‘ It seems defi- 
nitely established that intellectual activity acts 
as a check upon fertility.’" Malthus and Darwin 
studied plants and animals and fancied that 
war and Shortage of food were the only checks; 
but life in its progress has always shown a 
capacity for automatic adiustment. Creative 
energy directed to its legitimate channels — 
intellectual, aesthetic and ethical effort — sets 
up what MacDougall calls ‘ an inhibition 
through drainage.’ Brahmacharya is an ideal 
to be revived. Birth-control, on the other hand, 
is an escape from the demand of life. 

The current belief that the optimum jiojju- 
latiun is that which yields the highest per enpita 
income is wrong. An increa.se of income tioes 
not necessarily mean a higher standard of life. 
The money-maker, who is himself the product 


3. J. A. Hobson, Poverty in Plenty, p. 6. 

4. Carr Saunders, Population Problem, p. 317. 

5. G. L dney Yule, The Fall of the Birth-rate. 

6. Census of India Vol. I, Part I, p. 32. 


of a Mammon-worshipping society, vises his 
money to grab still more money by wasteful 
methods like cut-thi'oat competition, and the 
net result is the destruction of wealth. A 
theory of population which rationalizes greed, 
will, instead of raising the standard of life, 
destroy life itself. On a highly mechanized 
Saskatchewan fanii, according to Sir John 
Russel, there need be only one worker per 
sc[uare mile of cultivated land. He can export 
the products. If per capita income be the sole 
test, two per square mile will be overpopulation. 
But when education substitutes a sense of 
values for that of prices, the calculations will 
be based on the needs of men and the possibility 
of supplying them. Two discoveries will then 
be made: firstly tliat food production is the key 
industiy and secondlj’ that the true raising of 
standards does not increase the pressure on 
land. It does not increase tlie pressure on the 
soil to form healthy habits, to ljuild sanitarj' 
houses, to learn the chde duties, to practise 
virtue, to hold discussions, to attend plays, or 
to compose songs. When the energies of man 
are brought into play, the present attitude 
towards the grotvth of population will change, 
because ‘ in order that there may be at all men 
there must be several men." Communion with 
society enables man to grow to his full stature. 

The life-giving property of such com- 
munion is generally ignored; but Eugenics, 
Economics, and geograiihical determinism can- 
not explain the rise and fall of nations. It is 
education which fires the imagination that 
creates life. Education attacks the quantitative 
as well as the qualitative problems of popula- 
tion by strengthening the will to live and giving 
tlie power to transform ein-ironment ; but birth- 
control i.s a counsel of despair and will let 
mankind be strangled by the python's grip 
which has been causing wheet-restriction and 
starv'ation to progress side by side. 

7. Spann cited by Benoy Kumar Sarkar iri hia 

f resideniial Address at the Sociological section of the 
opulation Conference. 



A CLAY HEAD FROM KALINJAR (BOGRA) 

By SARASI KUAIAR SARASWATI, m.a. 


This magnificent head in clay was discovered 
from Kalinjar, a village in the district of Bogra 
in North Bengal, which roughly corresponds to 
\'arendri of ancient times. A tradition recorded 
by Lama Taranatha,t a claim put forward by 


Sandhyakara Nandi, a patriotic poet of 
Varendi'i,2 and a verse in the Deopara prasasti 
of king VijayasenaS supply unmistakable 
evidences of a glorious period of art histoiy in 
North Bengal prior to the Muhainmedan occu- 



C!ay head — Front 

[By Courtesy 0 / the Rajskaki Museum authorities) 


1. A passage in Taranallia’s History 0 / Buddhism 
in India, as translated by W. L., Heely from Schiefner’s 
German translation of the Tibetan text, contains reference 
to a school of art headed by two famous artists, Dhiinan 
and Bitapala — father and son — who flourished in Vatcndra 
during the reign of Dharmapala and Devapala {!nd. Ant., 
Vo], IV, p. 102). Another Tibetan work, Pag-Sam-Zon- 
Jang, gives a similar account but substitutes ‘ Nalendra ’ 
for Taranalha’s ‘ Varendra.’ This and the comparative 
scarcity of early Pela sculptures from Varendra have 
led to some doubts as to whether there was any such 
artistic upheaval in Varendra in the early Pala period 
(period of Dharmapala and Devapala). But though 
negbgible as compared to the abundance of relics in the 
holy land of Buddhism, which is receiving the attention 
of archasologisls ever since the time of Cunningham, the 
art specimens of the early period are not at all rare in 
North Bengal. The reason for the comparative scarcity 
of early Bengal sculpture is to be sought for in the fact 


pation of the land. Tlie most convincing proofs 
of this artistic efflorescence are furnished by the 
fine sculptures cliscot'ered and collected by the 

that our collections consist chiefly of what we may call 
chance finds from tanks and ditches of the latest period 
snd from the upper stratum of the ground and not in a 
paucity of artists or of art products in North Bengal, 
the homeland of the Pala kings, who were responsible 
for such an artistic regeneration. 

2. !g<Rviiqi'9mfSvrvi?i^BTr?5Rii2=(.TR^‘i^?rBag’|Ji; i 

Ramacharitam, III, 24, M. A. S. B., Vol. HI. 

Verse 36. 

Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 49. 
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The head has been modelled, rather moulded 
hollow, in clay, finished and then coated over 
with a compound [vajralepa] , which has 
rendered it quite watertight. A plain circular 
nimbus (prafa/tamandala) frames the head, 
which is capped by a fiat-topped diadem 
(kirita). The soft and delightful cm’ves of the 
eyebrows, indicated only in faint 
lines melting on the forehead 
itself, meet at the root of the 
nose and they are finely 
balanced by the wide upper 
eyelids, which, curiously enough, 
are not drooping — a character- 
istic of almost eveiy Indian 
sculpture. This feature and the 
fact that they are not drawn 
along the full breadth of the 
face endow the eyes with a 
fresh and bold outlook, entirely 
free from the brooding com- 
prehension of mediffi^’al Indian 
art. The eyeballs as well as 
the pupils are sharply marked 
by deep incised lines, which 
mar a little the smoothness of 
the modelling of the whole face, 
and arc not sunk beneath the 
planes of the lids. The nose is 
pointed with the nostrils softly 
gliding to the modelling of the 
cheeks. The mouth is small 
with accentuated lips. The tliia 
upper lip, curved like a cross- 
bow, balances beautifully the 
cuires of the eyebrows while 
the thick and fleshy lower one, 
with the drooping curve, that 
of the chin. The lips, inspitc 
of the deep curves, glide 
gradually into the soft but full 
modelling of the cheeks. The 
ears are long and decorated by 
a pair of earrings {Kundalas}. 
The whole face forms a regular 
oval and contrasting with its 
smoothness the mukuta with its scrollwork and 
string tassels produces a highly decorative effect. 
Seen in profile, it is an almost unbroken line 
from the top of the crown to the tip of the nose. 

The soft but sensitive modelling is superb. 
There is no sharpness of the contour or of the 
outline. Every feature passes naturally into 
the adjoining one. Soft shadows follow the 
planes as they flow imperceptively one into the 
otlicr. V’ith the utmost delicacy this head has 
been finisiied and the delicacy is enhanced by 


4. Dr. Kramrisch. who. so far as 1 am aware, is 
'.he only scholar to notice it IGnindzuge der Indischen 
Kunst, Tafel, 47) ascribes it to the 15th century A. D. 
I should however think that it belongs lo a much 
rariier period. It is perhaps one of the best creations 
of Pala art, 


Clay head — Profile 

{By Courltsy of the Rajshahi Museum ojithorilies) 

cJctreme fragility of the material. As such, the 
present specimen is worth noticing as perhaps 
the only remnant of a branch of art current, as 
now, in the pre-Muhammedan period.^ Art 
critics should agree that it does not deserve 
oblndon. 


Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. They 
are mostly in stone. ^Metal specimens too are 
not rare. Clay is particularly the art medium 
of Bengal and we have found a fair number of 
terracotta or burnt clay specimens of art from 
North Bengal. Unburnt clay specimens arc how- 
ever exceedingly rare, perhaps because of the 
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the contrastingly carved mukuta. But while dignity, possessing, so to say, much inner deter- 
ease and charm arc predominant it is not lack- inination. It has got great vitality, but at the 
ing in vigour. It is masculine but serene in same time poise and restraint. 


AN INDIAN ZOOLOGIST IN PORTUGAL 



At llie 12lh Interuatioual Zoological Congress, held which have been so well kept and preserved for all llicse 
quite recently at Lisbon (Portugal), ihe researches of years. 

Dr. B. K. Das, d.sc. (London), a delegate from H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Government and a Professor of the Osmania 
UniverMty, have heen appreciated. Of all the Univer- 
sities in India Osmania University was the only one which 
was repesenied at this Congress, which is held once in 
every five years. His latest scientific paper on the in- 
testinal respiration of a very interesting Hyderabad fish 
together with the account of the Hyderabad Fauna 
in general that was read by him before the International 
Congress is a piece of work that has won for him much 
distinction. He also presented to tlte Museu Bocage (i.e., 
the Zoological Museum of the Lisbon University) some 
peculiar living fishes that he carried with great difficulty 
all the way from Hyderabad and a series of very inter- 
esting Hyderabad Zoological specimens, beautiful dis- 
sections and skeleton preparations which were accom- 
plished with die help of his colleagues of the Zoology 
Department here, and these gifts were liighly 
appreciated. 

The President of the International Congress, well- 
known as one of the greatest living master-minds in 
Zoology, Professor Dr. Arthur Ricardo Jorge, paid a high 
tribute to Dr. Das’s work. Besides, Professor Das also 
gave an account of the noble work of H. E. H. the Nizam, 
the aims and objects of the Osmania University and the 
great success attained in teaching through the medium of 
Urdu, as well as regarding the Hyderabad State at several 
evening discourses at many educational centres in 
Portugal, illustrating his lectures by over a hundred 
lantern slides. Dr. Das has heen given receptions and 
entertainments all over Portugal, especially at the three 
UniverMty centres, viz., Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto, 
and also at other places, such as Setubal, Palmela, Mafia, 

Sintra, Pena, Estoril, Braga, Curia, Pavoa de Vaizim, 

Alcobaca, Batalha, etc. He has been offered certain 
valuable presents by the members of the staff of the 
Faculty of Science of the Lisbon University, including 
the President himself, Professor and Madam Frade and 
many others; and many of his friends of the University 
came to see him off at the Lisbon quay with flowere wd 
a variety of souvenirs. Several Portuguese scientific 
newspapers, viz., Diario de Noticias, A Avoz, Diario da 
Manha, Quartafeira 0 Seculo, Novidades, etc., have made 
reference to Dr. Das's work in high terms. 

What impressed Professor Das most about Portugal 
was the picturesque nature and the natural beauty of the 
country, with an assemblage of undulating hills and dales, 
valleys and the very pretty winding rivers, simulating our 
hill stations, the big heart and genuineness of the great 
Portuguese nation, and especially their village folks and 
village life which present a picture very much Indian-like. 

Another thing which struck him very much was their 
gigantic, old, beautiful monasteries and the libraries 


Dr. Basania Kumar Das 

Having finished his work in Lisbon Dr. Das turned 
out some very useful work at the British Museum. He 
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President of ihe Republic of Portuga! Un Military Uniform), 
to his right Pr<ife55ar Dr. Arthur Ricardo Jorge, President of 
llie Inlernalional Congress of Zoology 


prepared a series of imporlant and delicate anatomical Professor Das. with the co-operation of tlie members 

dissections which will imw be exliilnled In a special show- of his staff, has succeeded in organising one of the best 
case being prepared for that purpose. Zoological laboratories in India today. 


A PHASE OF MLLAGE UPLIFT WORK 

By satis CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


For the past ili'cailc Ati'iii lias bcni flic centre 
Ilf the village uplift work of tlie Bengal Relief 
Committee. Hitherto the activities were con- 
fined mainly to nicrUcal relief and Kliadi. 
Kliadi work was being conducted by Khadi 
Pratisthan. Spinning was adding a little to the 
meagre income of the village women. But 
spinning was not creating the atmosphere we 
desired. There was remoteness, rather want of 
cordiality between us and the villagers. The 
spinnei-s thought that they were nut getting 
enough return, wiicrcas Kliarli manufactured 
out of their yam did not pav its way. The 
urge at this stage n-as for making the spinners 
spin for themselves. It was difficult to induce 
spinners to receive Khadi in return for their 
.spinning wages. Sm. Hciii|iroblia De^•i made 
special efforts last year in this direction and 
in the end succeeded in inducing a group of 
women to spin not for wages but for meeting 
their own family requirements of clothing. The 
experiment caught the imagination of spinner.s; 
for they soon found that, while they spun for 
wages the money went to the male member.s 
on whom they had to depend for supply of 
cloth, under the altered conditions some families 
began to be clothed exclusively from their 


spinning labour. Khadi was being given them 
in exchange for yarn. Now there is a great 
eagerness to spin and get their clothes free and 
more chaikhas arc in demand in this area. 

Tliis one measure brought us in closer and 
healthier contact with the villages. Besides, it 
o])encd u]i other avenues for scr^•illg the villages 
which hitherto remained unexplored. There 
were only 8 ■\’illnges in wliicli self-spinning was 
introduced. Vith growing demand for chaikha 
more ^•illag■e5 ha\-o been taken up. 

IVe now needed more information about 
the condition of idllagers. lYe got workers from 
these villages and through them collected 
statistics. The workers filled in forms which 
contained infonnation on the following heads, — 
name of the head of family, caste, number of 
men, women and children sejiarately, occu]>a- 
tion of male and female earning members, land, 
rent, income from land, other income, total 
income, indebtedness, cattle, cows, bulls, oxen, 
and buffaloes, and calves separately, charklia, 
dlienki, cotton plants, etc. From the.se were 
totalled the figures for each village. 

Ordinarily it is difficult to elicit correct 
answers to cpieries like abo^’e particularly those 
aljout income and indebtedness. But the 
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possibility of getting plenty of cotton from this 
variety of cotton known as Dev or Buri Kajms, 
Scries of experiments were carried on in this 
area to grow Wardha, Cambodia and other 
varieties of cotton. But these exjieriments were 
hitherto unsuccessful. Only this year we have 
discovered from experimental fields tliat good 
yield may be obtained from Vnrdha cotton if 
the plants are allowed to remain on soil and 
watered and made perennial. The annual 
varieties get leafy and yield little cotton in the 
first season. Here in Bansberia the indigenous 
variety of Kapas is found to be very satis- 
factory. These plants grow to a good height 
and individuals covering an area of 9 feet in 
diameter are not rave. 4,000 pods on one such 
plant was counted. 40 of these pods yield 
three tolas of kapas which give one tola of 
cotton. On this calculation 4,000 pods will 
yield a limidred tolas or 24 seers of cotton. 
This i.s not a solitary record. From other 
^•illages similar figures have been obtained about 
yield of cotton from well-developed plants. 

7 such cotton plants may be gl■o\^•n on a 
cottah and 140 per bigha, fetching Rs. 140 from 


A' Cotton Plan: at Tilahaduri, Rajshahi 

Bansberia is a village near Raghurampur 
which is 5 miles to the north of Atrai and 
8 miles to the south of Snntaliar on the E. B. Ry. 

Population: - There are 70 families in 
Bansberia of which 34 ate Mussalraan and 
36 Hindu. There are in all 359 persons of 
whom children under 10 are 96. 

Land: These families own 1121 bighaa of 
agricultural land. Out of this three well-to-do 
Hindu families own 280 bighas. The hlussal- 
mans on the average own 1} bighas per head 
and the Hindus own 24 bighas. One bigha is 
about one-third of an acre. 

Inco7ne: The total income of the \dllage 
from land and other sources is 9,144 rupees. 
The Mussalmans have an average annual 
income of Rs. 15 per head wliile the Hindus 
have an annual income of Rs. 28 per head. 
This is gross income. Out of this the cultivators 
have to pay rent, tax, etc., and meet all agri- 
cultural expenses. 

Spinning: Out of 34 Mussalraan families 
13 own as many charkhas, and of 36 Hindu 
families 31 own 52 charkhas. Thus out of a 
total of 70 families 44 families are on the way 
to self-sufficiency in cloth, 

Cotton: Some cotton seeds were dis- 
tributed in this village years ago. There are 
112 tree-cotton plants now. There is n 


A Cotton Plant at Deuls 

the ginned cotton. Even if about a third of this 
yield is obtained in regular cultivation still 
the income per bigha adll come up to, say, Rs. 50 
per year, an income which is difficult to obtain 
from land on any other crop in this locality. 
This area may produce cotton sufficient for its 
own needs and Iea\-e a surplus for the market. 
This particular variety of cotton grows every- 
where in Bengal. But yield of cotton per plant 
or per cottah in different districts is not known. 
If it is as prolific all over- Bengal as in this area, 


workers being intimate with the villagers it 
was possible to get dejteiidable information. 
Totals of different villages were compared and 
checked. We were amazed at the revelations 
made by the statistics. Neither we nor the 
workers tlieinselves had any idea of the local 
conditions as reyealed by the statistics. We 
shall take a single village in order to get a 
picture of the condition of the people. 
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An ol<i woman at tli? Spiniuii^ wheel 
ai Baiisberia, Rajsliaiii 


then Bengal can nicct all her ncecli? frmn this very 
superior variety of cotton. Tlic fil)res of this 
cotton are long, smooth and particularly strong. 
Finest yarn can be spun out of them. 

It has been ascertained iVoin those families 
tvlio are wholly self-sufficient in Khadi that 
their requirement is 12 yards per head per year. 
12 yards require one-and-a-half seer of cotton. 
Therefore 1-V seers of cotton per head is the 
estimate. For Bansberia v.ith a population 
under 400 the consumption of cotton would be 
about 600 seers, to be obtained from 300 plants. 
Tliere arc already 112 plants in the village and 
if 200 more plants are grown, the ^•illage ought 
to be independent of outside .«upply of cotton. 
Roughly one plant per head of popnlation would 
bo about enough. For a family of 6 or 7 mem- 
bers as many plants will be retjuired and tlicsc 
may be grown on one cottah of raised laud. 

Other villages which have been suiveyed do 
not have so many cotton plants. But all have 
several plants. Seed distribution work has been 
taken in hand so that with the beginning of rains 
all the villages witliin the scheme may raise 
sufficient cotton plants. 

Paddy Husking-. Of the 70 families of 
Bansberia 67 have dhenkies. Every family 
husks jjaddy for its own needs. Borne earn by 
husking for the market. But tlie local demaiid 
is not much, outside demand is for paddy and 
not for rice. Then again earning from liusking 
is very uncertain. It often happens tliat the 
price of rice is such as to leave no nnirgin for the 
Iniskers. It may so happen that rice is sold at 
a loss, tlie c<ist o'f paddy oven not being covered. 
The reason is that tiie price of rice is regulated 



A Palm -Avenue at Atcai 


from Calcutta. If there is a large import of 
cheap Rangoon rice, the price falls and affects 
tlie interior markets. 

Attempts are being made by the Khadi 
Pratisthan to have paddy husked by registered 
iiuskers and sell the rice produced at Calcutta. 
In this tray the people may be given another 
occupation besides spinning. Dhenki-pounded 
rice is costlier than mill rice. The cost of husk- 
ing one raaund of paddy in a mill is less than 
four annas whereas in hand-pounding the cost 
is not less than eight annas. Theu there is the 
cost of distribution of paddy and of collection. 
Dhenki-pounded rice is costlier than mill rice. 
But such rice has superior food value. If people 
will discard the vise of mill rice then towns will 
be healthier and the villages less poor. 

Ill the new scheme of self-sufficiency of Khadi 
the spinners are to wear Khadi obtained in return 
for tlieir spinning wages. The spinner does not 
siqiply cotton or pay for the weaver. She pays 
for these by lier spinning labour so that she gives 
more yarn in exchange. As a matter of fact, for 
every tliiee yards of cloth one yard goes to the 
spinner and two yards have to lie sold to others 
in order to meet the cost of cotton and weaving 
charges for that one yard. So for evei'j' spinning 
family there must be two buying families. But 
if cotton is grown by the spinners themselves 
then for cveiy single yard of cloth taken by the 
spinner in exchange of yarn another yard has to 
bo sold to others. Thus in a village growing its 
own cotton, only half the families need be spimi-- 
ing in order to clothe the whole village, the other 
half using the surplus. But tins other half also 
wilt have to be given some occupation to enable 
them to buy cloth produced by the seif-spinnerSi 
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Here paddy-husking fits in nicely. If tliis non- 
spinning half will husk paddy then tliev may be 
given wages in the form of cloth produced in 
another section of the \'illage .so that only rice 
has got to be found a market for. iciiadi 
Pratisthan has begun to do exactly this thing in 
this area. As the spinnei-s ai'e given no -usages 
but simply Kliadi, similarly the buskers are given 
no wages in cash, but are supplied with Khadi 
and food materials. Shops are being opened in 
villages which will be mere places of barter, 
the buskers and s])inners obtaining cloth and 
food materials in exchange for their labour. A 
small beginning has already been made in this 
direction. 

Crof- Only one crop cither paddy or jute is 
grown in Bansberia and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The wllagers do not grow ravi crop. It is 
not that they do not know its cultivation. They 
do not grow this second crop because they all let 
their cattle loose after the paddy is harvested. 
To grow another crop by single individuals in 
fields where cattle let loose are roaming about 
is an impossibility. By united action it miglit 
be possible, all agreeing not to let loose the cattle. 
But sueli united effort and united action are 
lacking. Ravi crop fetches higher value than 
paddy so by growing a second or ra\'i crop the 
cultivators’ income may be doubled. 



A Sickly cow sells st Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 


It is possible to grow ravi crop even by in- 
di\idual effort but it will be expensive. In order 
to demonstrate how their income may be doubled 
some plots of land have been taken by the Kliadi 
Pratisthan in one of the villages. The condition 
is that we pay all expenses for growing the crop. 
On haiu'esting if there is loss w’e bear it, if there 
is profit it goes to the landowner. Any number 
of fields were ai'ailable for cultivation under this 


condition but we took only a few bighas _ for 
demonstration. Ve had to cultivate with hired 
labour and plougii. but the cultii'ator does not 
consider this as an expense when he culth’ates 
for liiniself — his wages being his profit. "Wheat 
was sown and the plants were growing and w;e 
were able to protect them from stray cattle 
roaming about. The cultivators heartened up. 



A .Scientist ai ihe Spinning Wheel 
Sir P. C. Ray at Alrai 


We expect a good return in spite of the expenses 
and hope that this demonstration will have far- 
reaching effects. Some paddy fields are com- 
parati\’ely lower and after harvesting paddy not 
much time is left to plough and sow wheat. But 
then ‘ Til ’ or sesainum can be sown much later 
and yet can be harvested so as to free the land for 
next sowing of paddy. It has been abundantly 
clear by these few months’ work that by con- 
certed action much can be achieved. We are 
hopeful that the income of the villagers in this 
area will be doubled. 

There are difficulties to be overcome. The 
ravi crop is veiy much dependant upon timely 
showers as indeed all crops. There are many 
tanks in the fields in this area, the use of which 
tile cultivators may have without payment of 
any rent. Probably they were excavated at 
some remote time for irrigation but are not used. 
The cultivators here use a fonu of lift which is 
cheap and efficient, and provided a source of 
water is available, labour for irrigation is not 
much. But there is one difficulty. The field? 
surrounding a tank have different levels, one is 
6 inches high and another 10 inches low, so tiiat 
water cannot be taken across from field to field. 
Something cheap has to be devised for providing 
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tcmpoi'iii'y water channel?!. Dc\'otion and in- 
genuity may soh'e the proldein. We liavc 
soinctliing in liand by way of expevinient. If 
iri'igation facilities are secured then it ^’ill be a 
second step forward. 

Cattle: There arc 250 heads of cattle in 
Bansberia of which 80 are cows. Some Mussal- 
nian cultivators use cows for the plough and 
tiiese then become no goo<l for milking. Out of 
these 80 cows only \-ei-j’ few give any luilk. Full 
figures have not been collected for this village. 
But figures from a neighbouring village 
Tilabaduri arc available. Tilabaduri is a big 
village having a mixed Mahishya and Mnssal- 
raan population of 955. Chilriren under ten 
number 253, and there are 170 cows. In 
November there u'cre 15 cows out of this 170 in 
lactation. The sum total of their milk comes 
to 10 lbs. If one attemiits to give milk only to 
the children of the village one will find that it 
is not possible. How can one divide 160 ounces 
of milk amongst 253 children? 



Villagers with accessories for caluliing fidi 


This area is low lying. Quite close to this 
is the ‘ Barind ’ tract of older alluvium. - This 
low lying area i.s suhmergeil under 10 to 12 feet 
of water diu'ing the rains. The houses therefore 
are built on mounds out of excavations. Raised 
land is scarce. All the raised land is full of 
houses or bamboos and other useful and useless 
plants. There is hardly any land for growing 
\-egetab!es. The cows rarely know what green 
fodder is. During six months of rain the cattle 
are confined to the yard in the house witliout 
any jilace even to walk aliout. During the rains 
the cattle are a useless burdeti to the cultivator. 
He cannot take any work out of them, he can- 
not feed them, and he cannot even usg the clung 


for fuel for during rains dung cannot be dried 
and caked. Fortunately the ‘ Barind ’ people 
want cattle for the plough at a time when 
the ploughing season is o^'er in the ‘ Bhar ’ area. 
The Barind culti^-ators take these cattle on loan, 
feed them well, utilise them and then return 
them to the owner after the rains. Some culti- 
vators sell off their bullocks with the end of 
ploughing season and buy again in time for the 
next season just for saving the trouble of keep- 
ing them <!uriiig the rainy months. On account 
of these practices that attachment has not gi’own 
here for the cattle wliich is normal in cultiva- 
tors. The cows are neglected. In their short 
sighted economics the cultivators do not seem to 
care much about the bullocks being weak. The 
soil is veiy hard and flintlike when dried but 
with a shower of rain all hardness vanish, clods 
become clay aiul a weak pair can pull the plough 
tlu’ougli. But cattle are degrading and the 
cruelty inflicted on them here is appalling. 
They are kept continually on starvation. Wc 
have found householders who have stacks of 
straw for fodder, the surplus of previous season. 
On Ijeing questioned they say that the cattle 
are always like that, weak and useless and even 
if they are fed they do not improve. But the 
fact is that they regularly keep the cattle on 
starvation and what they call enough food is 
not enough. 

We brought a cow a mere skeleton to the 
Atrai centre. It belonged to one of our workers. 
We call her Lakshml. When she came she 
could hardly walk straight and had a grown- 
up calf which still attempted to suck something 
out of the stone-diy udders. She could not 
eat — so weak and starved was she. But after 
throe months of care she began to eat well, and 
put some flesli on and now is in calf. There is 
no ciiicstion of irapro\'ing the breed here at 
jirescnt- The problem is to feed them and keep 
them alive. Bullocks are not used here for 
pulling carts. Buffalo bullocks are imported 
from Behar for carts. They do not breed here. 
This is another loss to the locaiitj' of which the 
cultivators seem not to be conscious. If a 
second crop is grown, it will not only double 
the income of cultivators, it will provide more 
fodder for the cattle and thereby benefit the 
cultivators twice. 

How do they livel Where the annual 
income is Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 it is a problem 
requiring solution as to how they manage to 
li\'e. There is no doubt that there is a good 
deal of poverty and suffering yet men are not 
so star\-ed as the cattle. Men are struggling 
on but cattle are in a desperate condition. If 
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A herd of sickly cows 


out of 170 COWS only 15 are in lactation at any 
time it proves that the cows are so starved that 
a considerable number have lost their power of 
jirocreation. Men are not in such bad straits. 
How then do they manage with two or three 
rupees per month? 

Their principal food is rice 
from which they derive all their 
fuel for energy. The grown-up 
people take 1^ pounds of rice 
daily. Dal they take rarely, 
not more than 8 meals a month 
include dal. Rice costs them 
Re. 1 per head per month. 

Salt, oil, spices, and other things 
may cost Re. 1 per month. To 
complete a food some protein 
is necessary over and above 
tliis. The villagers obtain 
protein from fishes which they 
catch and have rarely to pay 
for. During the rains and a 
few months after they catch fish 
anywhere. Fishes grow quickly 
and in abundance in the rice- 
fields. With the subsidence of 
water from fields the fishes take shelter in the 
ponds, tanks and excavations, and are caught 
from there. Some fanrilies have deep tanks 
and fishes are obtained in dry season from them. 
Others who have only shallow tanks catch the 
fishes and keep them alive in small dug-outs 
filled with water on their yards. These fishes 
of the hardy variety have tenacious life. The 
villagers starve them even more than they do 
the cows. They seem to think that the fishes 
need nothing but water to live on. They are 
given no food, simply the water is changed once 
or twice a week. When I pointed out to some 
of ^em how they have been cruel to the fishes 
and starving them, they realized and agreed that 
the fishes after some weeks remain living but 
they Wcome only skin and bone. Anyway the 


poorest here may get some fish and add the 
necessary ijroxein to their daily meals. 

But some x'egetables are noeessarx' other- 
wise they are likely to suffer from xitainin C 
deficiency. Those who take dried fish exhibit 
a remarkable hankering for green vegetables. 
They pluck small leaves of n-ecds ancl satisfy 
the call. Vegetable is costly here. Those who 
cannot procure enough x'egetables from their 
own comiiounds or collect them from other com- 
pounds, hax'e to buy tliem. 

They have no fuel expenses. Cowdung, 
twigs, leaves, and straw serx'e their fuel needs. 
So from the two rupees per month supplemented 
by fisiies and vegetables they get their necessary 
nutrition. But they require at least Rs. 4 wortli 
of clothing per year. We could not fill up this 
gap from their income. Either they have to 
borrow or to curtail focul to clothe themselves. 


The survey has presented to us clues which 
we ha'^’e to follow up to seiwe them. Atrai has 
a tradition behind and some selfless workers are 
sticking to the work these fourteen yearn. \Yith 
the orientation brought in by the introduction 
of self-spinning and paddy-husking Atrai centre 
has a vaster field of serx-ice before it. The 
medical section may be expanded. Villagers 
may be supplied with cheap medicines and 
village youth may be trained to obtain some 
knowledge of physiology, nutrition, diseases and 
their treatment. This means an elementary 
medical school at Atrai. Without giving the 
endeax'our an exalted name attempts are being 
made to train some students in sanitation and 
medicine. 



Village bu[s on mounds 
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Tlie young men of the villages have to 
be kept attracted to the village. The 
Atrai l>ase proposes to facilitate tins ivork 
by drawing them in to learn some techni- 
cal nits. Spinning, weaving, cow-keeping, 
agriculture, village carpentary, village 
smithy, tunning, disposal of carcasses are 
some of the items already taken up or to 
be taken up in the future. The scheme for 
training provides for feeding the students 
free from their own income. There are a 
few bigluis of land attaelicd to the centre. 

The students are expected to become good 
cultivators first and tlicn be proficient in 
any one or more of the subjects mentioned. 
Agriculture will keep the students busy 
during the greater part of the yea r. 
During slack seasons students will have 
more time to give to their books or 
lectures. 

Evciything is in emlnyonic stage. It may 
in future hold up some solution of the iirobleiu 
of unemployment in its widest ranges; it may 
attract young men to live a healthy, sunny, 


A cow at Atrai 
She gives three seers o£ milk 

blissful life and witli whatever useful they may 
lia\-e learnt before, Atrai may mould them for 
iitiliziiig such knowledge for benefiting the 
villages and not allure them to towns in vain 
atteiujits at seeking service. 


CONGRESS JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN VIENNA 

The Golden .Tubilce of the Indian National 
Congress was celebrated in ^'ienna among 
some otlier foreign cities. The function was 
presided over by His Magnificence the Rector 
( Chancellor! of the '^’’ienna I'nivereity. We 
publisli here a group pliotograph taken on 
the occasion. Among those who took active 
Iiart in the i>roceeding.s was Dr. Adolf Vetter, 
who was formerly an important official of the 
.Austrian go^•crnmcnt and, latterly, president of 
file State theatres. He is a man of wide 
culture with dee)-) interest in India and India’s 
culture. .At the Congress Jubilee Celebration 
he spoke on behalf of the .Austrian guests in 
reply to the welcome of the Hindusthan 
.Academical Association. In the course of his 
speech he referred to Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose's departure from ^'ienna on the way to 
Inriia in the following terms: 

Ladie.s and gentlemen, may I be permitted 
to say a few words on behalf of the many 
friends Mr. Bose has won and leaves now in 
Vienna. 

The personality of Mr. Bose has made a 
deep impression on them. Although many of 
them ha\-c had already before the arrival of 
Mr. Bose a lively interest in Indian affairs, this 
intcre.st lias been deepened and enriched wonder- President Dr. Adolf Vetter 



fully by the personal acciuaintance witli this 
man who in our eyes represents all that is 
noble, and, at the same time, progressive in 

In IMr. Bose we made the 

acquaintance of an Indian leader in the prime 
of his life, w)io is one of the hopes of his 
people, and who knows how to combine all the 
dignity of India’s ancient culture nith tlie 
energy and freshness of youth Those 


in which I\Ir. Bose lost liis dear father and 
regained his health and in wliich we Viennese 
saw the jitirditinn of many men whom we were 
dearly fond of. Rieli j-cars. rich in sorrow, 
during which Mr. Bo-se shared our fate as we 
were sharing with him n-hac he and what India 
exiierienced. So we have become really true 

friend.^ with each other Mr Bose is 

returning now to his euimtiy. I imagine that 
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Golden Juliilee of the Indian National Congress at Vienna 


were years of momentous change for India, for 
Vienna, for many of us, in our public lives as 
well as in our private ones, these years between 
1933 and 1936 that Mr. Bose spent in our 
midst. They were the years of the Round 
Table, of the making of the New Constitution 
as regards India, they were the years of the 
political upturn in Austria, they were the years 


his return has been expected with eagerness 
already since a long time. Anti our sincerest 
nishes accompany him. Maj' he find his clear 
mother and his family in good licalth, may he 
feel satisfaction in what lie may contribute to 
the realization of his ideals, and may he not 

forget I’ienna! IMay the winds be 

fair to him! 



INDO-BUDDHIST ART IN CHINA 

By JATIXDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.sc., b.l. 


Buddhism entered Chinn overland by the 
Central Asiatic caravan routes, and by the sea- 
route through tlie Straits of Malacca. The 
overland Buddliist niissonaries of Nortliern 
India carried with them the influence of 
Gandhara art, which is said to liave reached its 
maximum de'\'elopment in the second centurj’ 

A. D. And tlie Sino-Buddhist art must have 
drawn its inspiration from this branch of Indian 
art. The missionaries wlio followed the sca- 
I'oute came chiefly from Southern India and 
earned with them an art little affected by that 
of Gandhara " but reflecting rather that of the 
great Maurva dj'nasty of the third centurv 

B. C.” 

Here are a few examples of BuiUlliist art 
in China, executed no doubt by the local 
Chinese artists, but under Indian art influences. 
It n-ill be seen from tliem tliat even after 
eentuiies of accliinitization how little sinieiza- 
tion of ai't-forms lias taken place. It may be 
(.iuc to religious causes or direct contact with 
India. 

[ Tlie pictures arc from pliotograplis 
kindly supplied by a Chinese scholar friend of 
mine.] 

Xan-Shin-Ku Sculptures. — One of the 
Bodliisattvas that accompany the great Buddha 
at Xan-shin-Ku, is a slim figure, 10 ft. in height 
witli distinct mantle folds that serve to accen- 
tuate the reijoscful liurnioiiy of the whole 
conception. 

The Lung Alcn Grottoes. — Tiie Great 
Buddha at Lungnien is the most ekxiuent 
examjile of the very rich and manysided Tang 
art. The figure must have ijcen over GO feet 
in height, but the lower part of the pedestal 
is now covered v.ith mud. The dais is over 
32 feet wide. 

The Bronze Lion at Yun-Ho-Kung, Peiping. 
The pair of stone lions on marble stand, placed 
in front of Yun-Ho-Kung, Peiping, are 
marvellous examples of bronze chiselling. They 
look so vivitl that a casual observer would 
think they'd jump clown any minute. 



Budhisaiiva at Nan-Shbi-Ku 
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Tlie Btiinze Lion at Yun-lIo-Kung, Peiping The Great Buddha at Lung-i 
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The Siltini: Btiildlia. Lo-llan-Cave 


The Guardian of ihe Road, Yen Chow 


Stons- Relief in Ln-Hiin Cave. — The stone 
relief foiiiul nn the [lillur ui the Lo-Hau (’ave of 
Kansu is the seulptural work of the Wei 
Dynasty. The sitting Buihlliist figure as shown 
here illustrates tlie preduiiiinance nf linear 
rhytlna. Note the treatnicnt of drapery. 

'^'arving.s on the Yen-Chow •' Pailo.” — 

1)1 view of the stone lullar that supports 
'ilou.'' The warrior is supposed to be 


the guardian of the road. The pedestal on 
wiiich he sits is decorated with stiles of ancient 
dramas. 

Yun Kang !;icul|)tures. — The greatest 
manifestations of early Buddhist art in China 
are the cuvc temples at Yun Kang in Nonhem 
Shansi wiiich were begun about the middle of 
the fifth century. They are a succession of 
ca^•es caiwed out of the limestone cliff, about 
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The Colossal Buddha 
Cave Temple, Yun Kaoe 
C. 450 A.D. 

a mile long. In many of them would be found 
colossal Buddhist statues like the one shown 
here which is over fifty feet liigh. 


Wu-Ta Temple. Wu-Ta (five towered 
temple) is situated in Kweihua, Suiyuan. On 
the body of the temple which is about fifty feet 
high are five pagodas each carved with Buddliaa 


Wu-Ta Temple, Kweihua, Suiyuan 


seated in niches. Picture gives a close view of 
one of the pagodas. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 

By Mrs, KAMALA CHATTERJEE, b.a, (Oxon.) 


A JOiKT Conference of the International 
Women’s Council and the National Council of 
Women in India was held at the Town Hall. 
Calcutta, from the 30th of .January to the 5th 
of February last. 

It was a unique occasion, as this was the 
first time when a Conference so widely i'e|)rcscn- 
tative had met in India. Delegates from all 
parts of the world attended the sessiims and 
the subjects discussetl wc-ro wi<le in choice. 

The International Council was founded in 
1888 in the United States with the aim of 
strengthening and co-ordinating feminist activity 
by federating the various associations working 
for the improvement of the position of women 
and for social progress. It is a fedcriitinn of 
women’s organizations all over the world and 
represents women of all races and faiths, work- 
ing according to their several ideals along the 
most varied lines of life and thought. The 
influence of this little grou)) spread steadily 
until it i.s now a federation, eomposed of 40 
different National Councils of Women which are 
tiiemscives composed of National Societies and 
Local Councils or Branches, to which are again 
affiliated local associations and institutions. 
Today the Internatii>nal Council rejiresents 
more than 40 million women bound together 
by their desire for peace and social progi'ess. 
Every five years the Council liolds its 
Quinquennial Meeting when reports arc 
presented, detailing the i'e.«ults obtained in all 
the various fields of interest and when pro- 
gi'ammes of work are rirawn uji. Many 
organizations which are now working for 
acknowledged ideals of social progress have 
originated in these council meetings. 

Thus, at the meeting licld in Berlin in 1904, 
the Committee for Ecpial Moral Standard and 
against the traffic in women and children was 
formed and has ever since taken a vciy active 
part in the campaign against this evil. The 
same meeting in Berlin saw the beginning of 
that International organization now known as 
the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. 

The luain object of the Council is to 
«tablisl) a jicrmanent link between the women’s 

■nizations of the different countries, thus 
’ it possible for them to work together for 


the improvement of the material and moral 
I'osition of women. The chief strength of the 
Council lies in the fact that it does not belong 
to any particular movement. It is because the 
work of the Council has not been restricted to 
any jiavticular jiropagancla and because all 
women, of whatever ci'(‘od, party, section or 
class, have been welcomed as members that the 
Tiilcin.itiimai Council of Women has proved 
strong enough to help forward all that tends to 
file good of humanity. 

Tlic National Conncil of Women in India is 
affiliated to the I. C. W., holding the same 
voting privileges as the other countries. Six 
provincial councils inchiding that of Burma are 
.affiliated to tlic N. C. W. I. These provincial 
councils in their turn are in touch with 
innumerable women’s organizations all over 
the countiy. Hence wc find that the women 
of all organizations affiliated to the national 
councils of their countries have an opportunity 
for discussing their special problems ultimately 
at the council meetings of the I. C. W. 

The meetings of the International Council 
have been held in the different capitals of the 
world ami this year Calcutta was selected for 
the .Joint Conference. 

The Calcutta Conference was attended 
by 24 Overseas, 19 Indian and 30 Bengal 
delegates, liesiilos many visitors. Of the 24 
nvcr.scas dclegate.s. Ireland .sent 1. Oreat Britain 
8, Belgium 1, Roiimania 4. Switzerland 3, 
France 2, Denmark 1, Orocce 1, Holland 1, 
iTiic Secretary to the I. C. W.l , Australia 2, and 
New Zealand 1. China sent one %dsitor and 
Australia sent two. 

On the 30lh .Januaiy the Maharanee of 
Baroda prcsirlcd over the inaugural meeting of 
the Conference. Before a representative and 
lai'gc gathering the Maharanee delivered her 
inaugural speech. She laid special emphasis on 
women’s education and their political position 
in the new constitution and said, “ It is our 
duty to see that they (women) are given that 
training which will fit them to play their part 
in National affairs and at the same time make 
them moi-e efficient mothers.” Discussing 
women’s status in Indian politics, the Maharanee 
tx|)lained that women’s claims had not received 
full recognition but the privileges that had been 
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Mrs. Maneklal Premcliand H. H. The Maiiarani of Baroda 

Vice-President — National Council of 'Women in India President — National Council of Women in India 
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earned by women would make a good beginning 
and, properly utilized, should ultimately 
achieve their ideals. 

A detailed account of all the sessions of the 
Conference will l>e too lengthy for these pages, 
but the comprehensive nature of the Council’s 
work will be realised fully when we consider 
the character of the resolutions passed and re- 
commendations made at these meetings. The 
Conference has framed resolutions in connec- 
tion with Rural Reconsiruction, Girl’s Educa- 
tion, Training of the Social AVorker, Nurseiw 
Schools, Cinema, Medical Inspection of Schools, 
Food and Health. Legal Disabilities, Franchise, 
^laternal ilortality and the Traffic in Women 
and Children. 


Speaking on Rural Reconstruction Lady 
Pentland gave a description of the Country 
AA’oinen’s Associations in England which com- 
prised 64 active societies and suggested that_ a 
similar rural organization, if set up in India, 
would be able to achieve much in improving the 
life and iiosition of women in India. Lady 
Nilkauth described the plight of Indian villagers 
and ascribed their misery' to lack' of education 
above everything else. This ignorance can be 
I'cmov-ed, s'aitl Lady Nilkanth, only with the 
help of the State. 

The N. C. AA’. I. slioiild see that the State 
was more alive to its duty. 

Laily Bose spoke on rural education and 
hidusti'ies in Bengal. She suggested the forma- 
tion of village societies and the 
training cif women teaclicrs for 
file villages. She also said that 
lliere was great need for the re- 
vival of village industries. 

Mrs. K. Chattnpadhyaya cm- 
lihasised the extreme poverty of 
the villagers and the impossi- 
bility of achieving any imirrove- 
iiient while the people puirl out 
80'7<- to 859''- of their income in 
rent. Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, 
■who led the British delegation, 
was of opinion that in all schemes 
for rural reconstruction, the popu- 
larising of music should he an 
important item, as it wouhl make 
village life more attractive. In 
England they had for some time 
been stimulating the taste for 
music among selioul children and 
village folk through the medium 
of gramojihones and radios but 
niiw this iuctln':il is being replaced 
by lorniing choirs of which 80 
are already in existence. In con- 
neefitm with girl’s education Mrs. 
i’. K. Kay suggested the forma- 
tion of a special Board for girls’ 
c‘<liicatioii under the Ediication 
Department. This hoard shouhl 
have the decision of syllahus and 
text-hooks for girls' srliooU as 
well as tiie power to effect ira- 
provements and to conduct ex- 
aminations. She also demanded 
equal expenditure for girls’ educa- 
tion as for boys and the appoint- 
ment of a special woman officer to be in charge 
of girls’ education. 

The training of ‘the social worker was dis- 



H. H. The Dowager Maharani Siieharu Devi of Mayiirlilianj 
Vice-Chairman — .National Council of Women in India 
Chairman of the Recvpiion Committee 


The work based on these resolutions will be 
carried on as far as practicable by the National 
Council of AA'nmen in India. 
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cussed at. length by several important speakers, 
ainong wliom were Dame Elizabetli Cadbury, 
Miss Wingate, Miss Tyan from China and the 
well-known social worker Pi'incess Cantacuzene 
from Roumania. Voluntaiy untrained service 
was appreciated by most of the speakers but the 
want of trained leadership and of proper 
arrangements for training was also felt keenly 
by everyone. 

While discussing the problem of “ women 
and the press,” Miss Zellweger, a journalist from 
Switzerland, said that although women did a lot 
of lournalistic work they usually occupied very 
liuinlde positions as reporters or writer's of 
special pages. Important topics concerning 
women should receive greater publicity and 
women sliould do more serious writing along 
those lines than they have hitherto clone. 

Maternal mortality which came up for 
discussion next is a r-ital problem u'ith us. We 
are all familiar with the high death-rate ainong 
Indian women clue to motlierhoocl. The Con- 
ference discussed this alarming situation and 
suggested means for the removal of conditions 
which favour the incidence of this preventible 
mortality. Dr. Jliirad’s exposition of this 
problem was very instructive. 

The last session of the Conference dealt, 
with traffic in women and children, legal dis- 
abilities of women and tlie Cliild Marriage 
Act. 

Mrs. S. N. Ray spoke on legal clisabihties 
of women and Dr. Nowrange and Mrs. Menon 
on the Child Marriage Act. 

Miss Shephard, while initiating the debate 
on Traffic in Women and Children, said that 
unless there is a revolution in the attitude of 
society towards this evil, all legislation or 
medical work would be useless. Continuing, 
Miss Shephard said that recently a greater 
number of women were taking interest in 
rescue work and if organisations similar to the 
All Bengal IVoraen’a Union could be started in 
each province, much could be achieved. She 
concluded by saying that it was still true to 
any that the chief rescue agencies were the 
Sah'ation Army, the various missionary 
societies, the Brahmo Samaj, the Seva Sadan 
and the Servants of India Society. 

Begum Shah Newaz spoke very ably on 
this subject. In the course of the discussion, 
slie said that it had been proved from the 
statistics laid before the Lengite of Nations, that 
India was one of the most moral countries in 
the world. 

As the foregoing indicates, the work of the 


Conierence lia.s been heavy and also very varied 
in its nature. The problems discussed at these 
meetings juay not be new, but the fact that 
women from so many diffei'ent coimtries of the 
world united with us in demanding the reforms 
we have been striving for, puts new strength 
in our endeavour. 

The serious work of the Conference was 
relieved by the various social functions arranged 
bj' the Reception Committee. At tliese social 
gatherings friendships were made and person- 
alities unfolded. In fact, the social side of the 
Conference may be exjjccted to yield more per- 
manent results; for the light of friendship shows 
up the little details of unity of spirit, which 
cngcinlcrs a stronger bond of fellowshij) than all 
tlie ci'eed of internationalism. And many such 
fviencUliiiJS were formed. 

Sevei'iil social engagements had to be can- 
celled on account of Court Mourning but the 
few tiiat could Ijc arranged were ^■erJ'■ success- 
ful. During the steamer trip to Belur parti- 
culai'ty, all restraint was dropped by the gather- 
ing and a genuine spirit of friendship irrevailed. 
The Princeas from Roumania was a charming 
cojiibination of the ardent social reformer and 
a good friend with whom to enjoy the beauty 
of nature and simple everyday talk. Her 
cinema depicting Roumanian peasant life was 
specially enjoyable and instructive. Her speech 
on the opening day was also much appreciated. 

The Civic Reception given to the delegates 
and visitors by the Mayor and Aldermen of 
Calcutta u'as a fit gestiu'e on this unique occa- 
sion. Tlie Mayor welcomed the guests to the 
City of Calcutta ami Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, 
Princess Clantacuzene and Mrs. Faridoonji 
I'cplied in behalf of the English, the Continental 
and the Indian Delegations respectively. 

With this reception the Conference came to 
a close ami the delegates departed for their 
I'arious destinations. 

India has been a great centre of Inter- 
national fellowship since a long time. The 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore’s Visva-Bharati was 
the first centre of Inteniational Culture in 
Modern India which brought us into closer 
contact with the rest of the Avorld. Hence 
it was very appropriate that women who have 
always been the champions of peace and 
goodwill between nations should hold this meet- 
ing in India. 

The Conference has been such a great 
success because the spirit of the gatiiering has 
been wholly in keeping with the traditions of 
our country. 
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Mbs. Rukmixi Lakshmipathi presided at 
the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress held at 
Karaikudi 



Mrs. RukminJ Laksbmipathi 


Miss E. Chamiek. Inspectress of Schools, 
Jubbulporc and Miss E. J. Ennis, Lady Princi- 
pal of Bengcss Memorial Girls’ High English 
School, Bilaspur, have been nominated members 
of the Court of Naginir University. 

Dr. Mrs. P.akmakand and Mbs. Jer. P. 
Kotv.al, have been nominated members of the 
Academic Council of tlie same University. 

The following ladies are iiolding important 
posts in tiieir respective spheres in the Educa- 
tion line : 

Mrs. T.vnxi D.as. m.a.. is the Principal of 
Betlume College. Calcutta. 

Mrs. S.AEOJiNi D.atta, m.a. (Cal.), M.sc. 
(Manchester I, is the Professor of Botany, 
Betlume College, Calcutta. 


X 

Miss M.aneck M. Mehta, m.a., m.sc. 
(Bombay), d.sc., ph.n, (London), f.i.c., d.i.c., 
is the Professor of Chemistry, Queen Mary’s 
College, Mylapore. Madras. 

Miss E. K. Janaki .\MM.An, m_a., Ph.D., 
n.sc. (Lond.), is the Sugarcane Geneticist, 
Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimba- 
tore. 

JIlss B. M. Tn'EDDLE will deliver an 
Exten.-fion Lecture of the Mysore University on 
•' Development of Rural Industries ” in English 
at Bangalore and Mysore. 

Dr. JllfCS De\T V.ALIRAM, M.B., B5., L.M. 
(Dublin), M.c.o.G. (London), is the first lady 
from Sind who has acquired high degrees and 
diplomas in Medicine at the foreign Universities. 
She has retunied from Europe where site went 
to have first hand Imowledge in Maternity. 



Rani Phvl Kum.abi Sahiba of Sherkot has 
been unanimously elected to be the president 
of the Bijnore District Board. This is the first 
time a local self-goi'erament organization _ in 
India has asked a woman to control its affairs. 
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ENGLISH 

CHRIST AND COMMUNISM: Bij E. Slanley 
Jnncn, Londun. l!o(ld>r d' Ulonuhlon. Price 5/-. 
Pp. SiS. Can be had Jrom llie .■Ugorwlion Press, 
Calcitlla. 

In this book Dr. Jone.= seeks to estai^lisli that 
“the Kingdom of God” of Jc.sns includes a form of 
communism on earth. He admits the amazing 
productivity of capitalism in certain directions and 
the fact lliflt capitalism fails in tlie equal distribu- 
tion of the national income, but the .sugge.stion that 
tile eapifali.sts should be inteUigent enough to avert 
disa.sfer does not meet with liia approval as he says 
“no amount of individual goodwill can atone for tliat.” 
He does not te!) us how the “Kingdom of God” is to 
be established without individual effort. His solution 
for all our ailments in this woi lcl is to “ accept Clirist,” 
whatever that means without individual effort. He 
forgets God will not move His little finger to help us 
unless we set about the business ourselves. If this is 
so then liow are we to set about it? 

Tile constructive part of the Soi’iet programme 
dealing with Education, Hygiene, Health and other 
welfare activities receive a warm appreciation but he 
condemns the soviet communism as its organisation 
depends on class hatred and violence. It is ea^ 
enough to talk about the “ good news to the economi- 
callj’ disinherited, to the socially and politically disin- 
herited, to the physically disinliorited and to the morally 
and spiritually disinherited”; but it is hard to say “ Take 
up thy bed and walk.” Dr. Jones’ dynamic is " the 
resources of the living God.” He is imconscious of the 
fact that God is a great miser and does not distribute His 
resources freely. He esmets its equivalent from us. 
How shall we satisfy His demands? If individnaLs are 
moved by “the spirit of the Lord” their efforts will 
count and it will be too bold to say that the leaders 
of Soviet Russia are not moved by “ Spirit of the 
Lord.” It is true that Soviet Russia has generated 
violence and depends on class haired but we humans 
are veiy human and often infuse oiir frailties into our 
altruistic actions. The Spirit of the Lord is often 
rendered muddy in passing through human channels. 
We shall have to grant that the motives behind the 
Ru.s^n leaders are pure and lofty though the means 
adopted by them are often polluted because of their 
eagemes to get to the goal soon. 

41—10 


The treatment of the theme by Dr. Jones is in- 
teresting reading and is moi-e often amusing in the 
.'disiirdity of his dediietiou.s. If a host offers iris guests 
food. Dr. Jones would deduce an injunction to econo- 
mic distribution of wenltli. Here is a sample of what 
the book abounds in: 

When we are inclined to eiuesfion whcither the 
Gospel has anytliing to do with the economic life of 
people it would be well for as to hear again Jesus 
saying to tiro disciples in teganl to the liungiy multi- 
tudes “Tiiey hare no need to go away, give ye tiieni 
to cat,” and “ I would not send thorn away fasting," 
. . . “most religions would” adds Dr. Jones, and 

luriicroiiely paraphrases this into “ They need not go 
away lo atheistic eommimism to find a social order 
in wliich their material wants will be met; give ye 
them to eat.” Jesus aa an oriental, extended his 
liospitality and offei'cd his meagre all to liis guesLs 
but tile liighlj' individualistic spirit of .America cannot 
understand this generosity whicii is found everr'wliere in 
the East even today. 

_ If he confined himself to the mutilation of the 
scriptures we may treat it as amusing, but when he 
starts mud slinging at other religions — Hinduism in 
particular — we feel he passes beyond his licence. When 
dealing with Christianity he would have us forget the 
japses of its followers but with Hinduism he feels justified 
in condemning it because of the malpractices of its 
devotees- We would like to remind Dr. Jones that 
though the followers of Christ practised a form of 
communism in the early years and a certain form of 
it still lingers in the Roman Catholic priesthood, yet 
the bulk of the followers of Christ — so-called — have 
evolved one of the acute forms of private property in 
the capitalistic system, while let it be said to the 
credit of Hinduism that it has battled with the ei-ils 
of private property for milleniums. The relics of the 
struggle we find today in the joint family system and 
in the caste system although in the latter we at 
present in great relief the evils only emphasised. Dr, 
Jones is verj' short-sighted to the achievements of 
other religions. It would be weE for us Christians to 
have little more of “ the spirit of the Lord.” Jesas 
was critical of his own religion but appreciative of the 
least good wiierever found. Let us do lifccwiee. 

When a great leader gives directions to particular 
individuals we are apt to fall into the temptations of 
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BrnorolisinB such tii>s into nilcs of conduct for ail. 
In the injunctions given 1o ilm disciiilc.s we canuot 
read communism. He. wa.'i sending tliem out na sheep 
amongst woh'es aa<l liis directions wen’ calculated to 
make their task easy. Jesus never i-ecoiuinendwl 
asceticism as an end or as a part of comraunistic 
society he wanted to start but as a means to an end. 
If we ask a person aVjout to dive to throw off all 
encumlrering garments and put on liatliiug clotlies we 
do not prescribe sucl> sartorical fa.'liions for all. He 
asked some of them to leave their procluidive oecitpa- 
tions to follow him. That dees indicate that those 
who have to catry the torch of the roL-sioii have to 
take to the ascetic way of life, hut not that all should. 
Wc cannot tear passages from their context and lutiid 
on ihein structures never contemplated by tlie 
architect. Many of Dr, Jones’ deductions arc far- 
fetched. Here is an example of rationalising tlie \)octic 
language of the prophets. He eiiiotcs “ Make ye ready 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.. Evoty 
valley shall bo filletl and every mountain and hill slinll 
bo lirmight low; and the c-rooked shall bo made straight 
and the rough places smooth; and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.” Dr. Jones make.s this passige an 
attack on the competitive orrler. He says “ 'The 
vallej's imve Irccome depressed because tlie mountains 
have gone up. That is the tragedy of a competitive 
order. At the foot of the mountains of financial 
success you find valleys of fin.incial depression. The 
creation of one over-rich mnu usually means the send- 
ing of a whole host below the poverty line ” etc. etc. 
We do not need to stretch the scriptures to prove the 
evils of the competitive order ttnder capitalism and 
we cannot tltereby gather that Jesus was against all 
individual effort where there was no exploitation. “ A 
workman is worthy of his food,” that is to the enjoy- 
ment of file fruits of his labour; wo may call it a wage, 
a profit or anj-thing else as long a.s he has contributed 
Ids quota of service. It is difficult to say that Jesus 
favoured any particular form of social order. He 
formulated this eternal principle that should guide us 
in our dealings with our fellowmen and has left us to 
solve our problems in the light of such fundamentals. 

Pooling of resources may be workable in si small 
homogeneous group but it is not possible to get a 
heterogeneous mass of peoijle such as a nation to work 
on that basis. Jesus and his disciples lived on a com- 
mon purse. So do many groups at the present daj'. 
But that s>'stem cannot l5e generalised iuto a working 
formula for all. Tlie coramiiuism of the early 
Christians was no doulit one of con.siimption but to 
have a communism ia production re([uires a greater 
urge flian mere individual effort us the Russian experi- 
ment has shown us. The natural urge for production 
has always been liiingffr, that is tlie satisfaction of one’s 
own neecls. This leads us to a pursuit of profit within 
Jimit.s. Society has to safeguard itself agaiast a misuse 
of this legitimate urge and set up regulations ngain-st 
exploitation of the weak by (he strong. We cau now 
see the danger of large combinations for production. 
Humanity is made up of all sorts and conditions of 
people ia all stages of moral and physical evolution and 
lienee it is not possible to standai’dise tlieir lives on one 
model without violence ns Russia has more than 
demonstrated to us. Wc liave to allow encli pei'son to 
work out his own salvation in the liglit of his evolution 
in so far as he does not interfere with the rights 
of his neighbour. Wc are gregarious, it is true, but not 
in all things. Wc may cluster our homes and form 
towns but eacli wants liL« own home. There are limits 
such as these to be borne in mind if we are to succeed 


in any social planning. Centralisation has for ihs 
corollaiy violence 1o get peojile to conform to one 
mould. ' The only escape is decentralisation in economic 
iiroduction. Dr. Jones does not go far enough to see 
the practical diffictillies in the way of working out a 
central plan. _ , ... 

As usual in all his writings, Dr. Jone.s takes tlie re- 
marks of Hindu friends lie invite.s to proride at his 
meetings aud make.s use of the customary platitudes 
from tlie chair to prove the liold of Christianity on 
India. The book is published for readers in other 
enunlries .ind stieh statements are gullible enough any- 
wliere. In some passages one wishes Dr, Jones kept to 
his theme and I'orgoL hi.s evangelical mis.siou for a 
"'liile. , „ 

J. C. KtTMAll.WP.^ 

THE TARIKH-I-iMI’B.\RAKrtH.\HI. TR.\NS- 
L.\TED INTO ENGLISH ; liu Proj. K. K. Basil, 
iW.A,; Guchicad’x Oriciilnl 1 al. LXIII; Pp. SOO. 

Taril:h-i-Mubnrnkfihald was puhlishcd in 1931 in 
tlie Bibliollieca ludica Scries, no. 234. It has Ijccn for 
tlie first limn made available in English translation by 
Prof. Basil. This work is not a more translation of 
the text publi-riinl in the Bibliotiioca Indioa Series. 
Prof. Basu has utilized a valuable MS. of the Tarikh-i- 
Mubarukshahi in possession of Sir Jadunatlr Sarkar, 
and collatcrl the text of it with several other MSS. from 
the British Museum and Bodleian Lilirary. Sir 
Jadimath in his Foreword saj-s, ‘’The translator has 
afforded everj- asristance to future workei-s by scrupul- 
ously giving the readings of different MSS. in every 
case, as t^l as extracts from other Persian hiatoncs 
on tlie same jioints. This is the first critical study of 
this unique Imtory.” , . . , 

Tarikh-i-Miibarakskalii in its Englisli garb has ffileil 
a gap in the liistory of the Delhi Sulanate. Tliis is 
” the source of all our Imowledge of the Sayyid Period,” 
and ‘‘ even for earlier periods of Indo-Muslim history, 
its author. Yahiya gives many little pieces of informa- 
tion not to be found elsewhere.” We propose to draw 
the interest of the reader to some such little pieces 
of information. . , . , . 

Yahiya Sarhindi, author of this lustorj", is described 
by Sir Jaduniith and other historians as well, as a 
Siiia; but it appeai-s doubtful from Yaliiya’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction ” in wlijtli he praises and invokes peace on 
the firet four Cuiiphs of Islam. Had A'ahiya been a 
Shia, he would not have under ordinary circumstances 
even mentioned the fii-st three Caliphs whom Sliias 
disown and curse. If A'ahiya was really a Shia, this 
departure from the tnidition of liis own sect, can only 
be explained as outwanl conformity with mental 
reservation to a Surmi custom, as the author was bom 
in a Sunni country' and also wrote for a .Sunni ruler 
of Delhi. Tnrik'h-i^.Vubamkshuld tlirows some inter- 
esting sidelight on Sultan Balban's expedition to Gaur. 
According to it Tugbral fled to Narkila (Pers. text 
p. 42) and tliere is no mention of Hajinagar or Jajinagar 
(Barai, Pers. text p. 87). It is said that Rai Damij 
us a condition of interview with Balban desired that 
the Sultan .should receive liim standing, X courtier of 
Balban suggested a device which should save the Sultan 
from showing sucli unusual honour to an infidel and 
at tile same time satisfy the demand of Danuj Rai. 
Wlien the Rai entered the darbar the Sultan stood 
up aud let fiy a hawk from his band, leaving the 
Rajah and the courtiers of the Sultan free to interpret 
the motive of standing each in his own light. (P. 40). 
We also Icam from Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi the name of 
a hitherto unknown Bengali hero of Bengal, Sahadev. 
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who commanded the paiks, i.e.. infantry of Haji Ilyaa 
against Sultan Firuz in the battle of Ekdala {foot-note 
p. 129), 

Prof. Basu lias executed a difficult task with com- 
mendable succe®. We only regi'et that he his some- 
tunes departed in tlie wrong direction in reading proper 
names which may puzzle the general reader; Alb Klum 
in place of the familiar Turkish title Alp Khan is 
hardly pardonable. A mis-translation, deiiti/necs 
(p. 95) for do misaMak (text p. 94 meaning tooth-sticks) 
has created great confusion in the story of the poor 
Hindu convert and tlie wicked poet Ubaid, (who hav- 
ing boon consulted by the Hindu as to how he aliould 
simultaneously use two tooth-sticks given to him by 
his Pir, Nizamuddin Auliya) adrised the latter that 
he should put one to liis mouth and the other to his. . . . 
“Ruby-canopy” (p. 76) for Chaiar-i-la’l (test p. 77; 
meaning ruby, t.e., red umbrella) ; “ covered with iron ” 
(p. 223) for covered in steel”; are perhaps not happy. 
Geographical names also require further elucidation. 

. These few things apart, Prof. Basil's work deserves 
to take its rank with standard traaslations of 
Persian histories. Every student of ludo-Muslira his- 
toiy will find this work useful and almost indis- 
pensable. 

K. R. ICasunco 

WORLD REORGANIZATION ON CORPORA- 
TIVE LINES; Bp Giuseppe de Michelh. Allen and 
Unwin, pp. Sll, pneo 10s. 

Rather mote than twenty-one yearn ago Europe, 
and later on practically the whole world became in- 
volved in war. People believed that it was a “ war 
to end war,” and that once Prussian militarism was 
crushed all the nations would live together in peace 
and amity. To-day many nations seem to be more 
lieavily armed tham they were before 1914, and 
we read that in the diffeient countries patriots are 
complaining that their armaments are insufficient. 
Three powers, however, stand out most conspicuously 
in the re-armament race, Japan, Italy, and Germany. 
Notoriously the governments of all three countries be- 
lieve in war, but all alike realize the importance of 
“persuasion,” and therefore employ certain men to state 
the case for the expansion of their particular eountrj'. 
Such a "persuasive” writer is Senator Giuseppe de 
Michelis. 

The book falls into two parts, first the text, and 
then the appendix, and of the two the latter is the 
more wortli studying, and it throws a great deal of 
valuable light on the present division of the world 
among the colonial poweis. The text sufiers from 
Emndiloquenoy, and veiffiosity. For example, "the 
luminous fascist experience recommended by her eleven 
years of economic pro^ss and of civil order, secured 
for the Italian nation in the midst of the formidable 
liifficulties of the world crisis” (p. 15). What exactly 
does “luminous” mean? 

Senator de Michelis’ proposals are simple, in short 
that Europe is to civilize Africa. He demands equal 
opportunities for all capitalist countries to send 
emigrants to the "empty colonial spaces,” and to in- 
fest capital in “ backward ” countries to get raw 
oaferial from them. The four most “ civilizing ” 
aations in Europe are Italy, France, German;/, and 
Great Britain, and the responsibility for “ civilizing ” 
Africa is to be shared among them. He demands that 
rith regard to raw materials there should be a “co- 
ordinated international administration.” The futiu'e of 
•tfrica then would be to be re-distributed “ amongst 
jiU the European (1) colonial (I) powers, past and 


pi'Esonl, not for their own benefit, but for the common 
benefit of all the nations of Europe” (i) (p. 204). 

Mussolini is quoted as saying that " the present 
Bj'stein of production bus released forces which it is 
no longer in a position to coufrol,” This iflea is com- 
mon to both fascism and socialism, and superficially 
their solutions seem to be alike. Yet there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two; Senator de Michelis 
aims at an international state capitalism which would 
presen-e the difference between the colonizers and 
colonized abroad, and between the exploiters and ex- 
ploited at home. A socialist aims at an international 
socialism which would abolish the distinctions between 
colonizing, and colonized nations abro.ad, and between 
capitalists and workers at home. The fascist way leads 
to the deserts of Abyssinia; the .socialist to Five-Year 
Plans. 

CuRisTOPnER AcKRoyn 

THE ATOM ; By E. N. da C. Andrade, F.R.S.. 
new edition entirely revised and extended 1936, piice 
1/6. Thomas Nelson & Sans, Lid. 

Prof, da C. Andrade has made a reputation for 
himself as an extremely able and lucid exponent of 
the modem development of atomic physics. His book 
on the Structure of the Atom has become one of the 
standard books on the subject. Recently in a chapter 
contributed to Reports on Progress in Physics (1934), 
entitled The Physics oj the Atom, we are indebted to 
him for a very clear and concise account of the recent 
development of the subject. These accounts are in- 
tended for the advanced students and research work- 
ers. In the book under review tho author has attempteil 
to give a popular account of the development of 
atomic ph 3 -sics within the compass of a small book 
of 129 pages. The book was first published in 1927, 
and has since been reprinted seven times. The present 
edition is entirely revised, extended and bvouijht up- 
to-date. In seven short chaptere beginning with the 
atomic theory ns developed by the chemists, he writes 
successively about the size and number of atoms, tho 
atom of electricity, the nature of light, the structure 
of the atom, how the atom sends out radiations, and 
atom and energy. The application of wave mechanics, 
and of the discoveries of yiositive electrons and neutron 
to the problems of nuclear and atomic structure have 
been incorporated in the book, The author has avoid- 
ed the use of diagrams, mathematical formulas and 
symbols. To a reader familiar witli the subject it is 
very interesting to see how the author has attempted 
to give a pictm'e of the intricate subject of atomic 
physics by means of a number of apt analogies and 
illustrations. How far a non-scientific reader will be 
able to form a clear idea of the subject by reading 
this book, it is difficult to say. In any case he will 
not be misinformed. 

In the Preface the author writes, " I have so often 
been asked about the kind of work for which the 
Nobel Piize is given, that wherever I have had occa- 
sion to mention a piece of fundamental work which 
has been thus' recognized, I have drawn attention to 
the fact.” One finds tliat the investigations of oil the 
Nobel laureates in physics who have contributed to this 
subject, starting from Rontgea to Curie-Joliot and 
Chadwick have been described. 

D. M. Bose 

ARNOLD AND THE GRAND STYLE: By 
Rev. A. J. Boyd, M.A. Oxford University Press, 
Pp. 18. 

The pamphlet reproduces a paper read by the 
author to the English Association, Madras Branch. In 
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it ho joins ia-itu widi M:ail)i'\v Arnold in it^isnrd io 
liis conception ami riijplicalion of Ibe icrm. 'Ilio grand 
style.’ He siijs that Anioltl's ilcfinition of tlic 
expression is iirl^itrarv !ind mnhtly iv.'lriclive, Icutliiig 
to the exclusion of even tfluike.-peare, titat lii> link- 
ing toeoUier of simple Homer and 'sevi-re' Milton in 
the category' of writer.-< of poelii-al works hi tlie gmiul 
style is unwarninled, ami lliaf .\riiolilV entire dis- 
course on the subject is of little critical value, •ludcf.il 
there is not, one mode of .graniletir in ijoctry, nor two, 
but many.' 

Arnold uses the oxiui.s.^ion. 'ilie grand style' to 
denote a particular kind of poetic grauilciir, — a ‘mi.,:- 
laiuerl perfection' of style, 'the con.'lanl union of 
simplicity' with greatuc.-s.' He thus sets Isis own 
standard, anti it can. by no means, be ealU'tl eccentric, 
for it conforms to one of the fumlamenia! primiples 
of classical art, Jtuigetl by this -slundacd. Shakespeare, 
atooixiina to Arnold, does not coiiu' tip to the mark ; 
" iShakespeare is dh incly strong, rich, and attractive. 
Hut surenes.s of perfect style Sliakes|,i'are Iiim.-elf ilocs 
not po.'scss.” 

Arnold has c-inployecl one specitie timchsione, and 
jitiotht'C eritic is weliijme to employ another for a-“L'.'.-'- 
menf of poejic a'alue^ with refrivucr to a dilideni 
aspefct of poetic art. Tliere > room for all. Mean- 
wldle wc neeii not tiuanvl willi Antold but should 
rather feel grateful to him for what lie lias given us. 
frir, as the nuthor arlmils. tlir.ie is in it "no l.ick of 
stimulus, suggestion, delicate ta.-te," 

Hul altliDUgli one wmihl tind it hard to accept the 
conehision at wlihli the aulhur arrives, his liandiing 
of the sulijeet is exc-tiediiigly iia.'kl and iiiiercsiing, and 
\vi! wouli! eonimeud llie paper to all students, of literary 
criticism. 

THE PASTOU.Vf. liLEGV IN' ENGLISH : B// 
If. ('. Boi(«f(T.s, .y-t. Oxlnnl I'l.iiirfily I'rr.^s. Pp. !■<. 

This pamphlet loo reproduces a paper rend to the 
English Assori.alion. Mailvas Branch. The author makes 
a detailed study of two famous Engli.di elegies, 
Milton’s Ltfi'iiii's and f^ludley's Adnieiw and points oflt 
tlicir (ieeo mdehleciness to tiie Greek and Latin bucolic 
poets. He shows that Milton has been more successful 
Than Shelley in iioming new wine into old boltles. 
by liaving produced an elegy which is a perfectly 
original poem, although .-o deliberately based cm classi- 
cal models', fsliollcy's poem is at its best towanls the 
end where he shakes off the frltei's of pastoral eoll- 
vention and throws hiiiisilt on Ids- own resources. 

It is a scholarly mid illuminating discourse and 
will well ret'av stiidv. 

P. K. Gni.\ 

CO-OPER.moN IN INDIA AND ABROAD: B;i 
S .S’, Tiiliiuik-i. li.A.. LL.Ii.. /liiiioriiiii Stcivlnry, Pro- 
riiifiiil Cii-iiiH riitivi f/i.W/’/at'-. irilli a I'un- 

irnril op .Sfe Lulitbb'ii .Se/iedrf'M. Prii-c A’». d.'S.-. 

The book under review is intended to be a guide 
to the students attending ett-oper.ilive schools and 
rkisses and is written by a pioneer of urban Irmkiiig 
and eo-operative liousing iti WestcTn India, wlio has 
been secrulary of tlic Bombay Pruvineial Co-opemlivc 
Institute since iu foundation, some oigliteen years ago. 

Rao Bahadur Tailiatki has dealt with all aspects 
of the L’o-operativc; moiemeat iu tliLi country and has 
made brief references to the movement in European 
countries. He lias al.'«} discussed the weaknesses and 
drawbacks of the sifiuilion in India and has made 
practical su^estion to remove seieral of them. The 
book is a .sort of vo<h' mtvum for all (’u-operators in 
India, as observed by Sir Lalubhai, and will no doubt 


serve llio piiriiose for which il is intended. Rtil it 
suffers from an attempt to cover loo ivido a field in 
a small compass which ha.-- made the treatinent both 
sketchy and scrappy. Hmvcvrr. tliere arc certain 
aspects of the ssubject, sueli as the legal, and certain 
types of co-opeiution, for in.stanrc, tlic foiina of co- 
opcr.ition otlier than nimi credit, whirli are treated 
in greater detail than in other works on co-operation 
in India. The book also gives evidence of the deep 
ami prai'tical interest that tlie author has been taking 
in I he co-operative nio\’cnicnt in thi.s cotintry, 

Gvumukh N. SiKc.n 

THE INDIAN ARMS ACT MANU.U. : By Rui 
Birhoilnr (1. K. A'.r-Sn/a//., Humr Dcparlmciit. 

OiiriiiiMiiil iij Jitdid. Pill Rill’., /ip, .JJ.'), with uii 
iii'/rx. Pnrr Rs. C-Ih. 

It contains the Indian .\riiis A'l XI of 1878, the 
Indian .\rms Rides 1924 and togc-lhcr willi Itip Rules 
mil Ordci-s of the Govommcnl of India and of the 
various pmvicial governments; the (Eiigli-h) Explo- 
sives .Sufistances Act, 1SS3 (46 Victoria Cli. 3), the 
iniiinn Explo.dves Acl IV of 1884 nnil the Explosives 
.'^lib.-taiice Act VI of 1908 with notes and ca.se-Iaw up- 
lo-<late. A hook wliicli has run to the 9th edition 
needs no iulrodiulion. It i.-: nn exirenicly iiscfid ami 
ii.ancly piihlication meant for lawyers and iayinen alike. 

SELECTED SPEECHES OF LORD MACAUL.VY; 
The irorW's Ctaniica, Oxlonl I'jiivryifiip Pec”. 
Pri'T Ps. 

Macaulay’s speeches, correeted by liiuisclf, were 
fir.-,t published in 1854. They are preseulcii liciv lo- 
gellier with his famous Minute on Indian Bducalion 
(1835). The Indian reader would find much profit in 
going through it. especially liis speeches on Parlia- 
iiicntary Reform and the Govemnnnt of India. The 
printing and get-up i.s of l.lie usual standard of rxci l- 
leiicc one i.s accustomed to associate wii li The 
World's Classics. 

J, M. DVTT.V 

RADIO TALKIES AND TELEVISION ; By D. 
X. Vnsudrve, .If.iS'e., T^iibUyhxl by Ahiiii Knni d Sons, 
Annrhi!’, Lahore. Priec Rc. ; 

This hook deals witli the fuiidamontal tnolhods of 
wireless conimunicalion and luis been written for those 
wlio know a little ahour i.leclricily and are keen to 
ui!cler.s£and how it is possible for them to listen, with 
the iitdii of a -simple aitp-iralus. to a siieecli or a fiietc 
of music coming from thousands of miles by wii'cless. 
l! aims at exidaining the principles of Radio in the 
simplest pa'sibic lemis. nv'oiding all liislorical and other 
coulrovorsinl details, so lluit even a layman can grasp 
Iho subject, without any difficully. 

One of the mo.st ix'mnrkahle acliieveiiionts of (lie 
piesent tluj' electricity is the wireless cominimication 
by means of which message? arc sent between point? 
on the earth’s surface, in llie air or under the ocean. 
II i.s imleeil marvellous to think that the human voice 
— nay cacn the Inimaii picture — can ho sent .acro.?- 
lliousiiniis of mile? without even a wire connecting the 
two poles. The subject is .-o vast and atbancod tlial 
onc' cannot toui'h uiion r'veiy p'oint unles.s he write.? 
a big volume. Hence the author proposes to explain 
veiy hriefly how tliis moiie of communication is brought 
about. 

At the outset the writer describes dii'eet electric 
cunvut and circuits. Ohm's law and elcctro-ningnclic 
effects of current and explains wave motion and the 
ciiiii'actcristics of wireless waies. He then states all 
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(he nloincntaiy laws I'oiinRClefi wilh tliP reception oC 
wirejefui li'anstnission, i-esoiiHUee anti Inning, and ampli- 
licalion of spepf.h. The wrilt-r expluius at good length 
the pi'indplex. of talkies and vilupUonn, movietone and 
photophone systems. Ho then goes on to slate the 
prinoiples of Television. 

Tlie book is copiously iiluslnitcd with diagrams; 
simple and instructive exain|>les and analogies have 
been given to cNplain the phenomena wliicli fomi tlin 
ba.sis of tlie mode of wii-eloas coninBiinicaliou. In I'X- 
plaining tlio methods and principles the author has 
always made use of np-to-<iate data and calculations 
and lias avoided coinijlicated and intricate steps as far 
as possible. Ou suck an interesting subject tlie book 
under review is a commendable publication. Tlie value 
of the book would lm\-e been enhanced if the prin- 
ciples of Television were descrilicd and explained more 
elaborately. However, the book will be of great helji 
to those who know veiy little of electricity and yet 
want to know the principles of Radio Talkies and 
Television with the assistance of a short treatise on 
the subject. Tlie printing and get-up of the book 
are excellent. 

SuKUJi-ia R.-iNj.iN D.ia 

LIFE AS CEREMONUL : By M. Besanl-Scoll. 
Fiibliflicd by the Thcosopkical Fubluhiiig Houac_. 
Ailyar, Madrita. Pp. 24, Pnee As. S. 

This is another Adynr pamphlet containing a 
locture delivered by the author in Vienna in 1923. 
There is a touch of jilutform oratoiy in it, all in praise 
of Masonic Ceremonies which, we are told, teach “ all 
that goes to make a gentleman in the best and highest 
sense of the word” (p. 15). Masonic rites, like Tantrik 
practices, are generally kept secret and practised con- 
fidentially. Masons do not disclose them to non- 
masona nor discuss them publicly. It is difficult, there- 
fore, for a non-mason to express any opinion on them. 
The little tliat the author has been pleased to disclose 
here about Masonic Ceremonials, is that Masons use 
"the common language of symbols” (p. 10) and that 
they perform some Idnd of rhythmic, concerted action 
or moi'cments by which " the physical, astral .and 
mental bodies are brought into harmony ” (p. 10). We 
arc also assured in a general way that " there is no 
lesson that Masonry cannot teach, no difficulty, no 
|irobIem tliat Masonry cannot solve, for to the weakest 
and to the strongest, its tiaining is complete and 
thorougli” (p. 7). Let us believe that this is so. 

11. C. Bhatt.\ckaiweb 

SHREE BHAGVAT SINHJEE, THE MAKER 
OF MODERN GONDAL ; By St. Nihal Sinok. 
Golden Jubilee Committee, Gondnl. 

V'e are accustomed to associate Rulers of Native 
States with pomp and splendour and lavish expendi- 
ture on sports and other gaities. Fortnnatelj' for the 
Indian people — who are one. whether in British India 
or in Native States India— there arc some few examplcs 
of enlightened rulers, who liave devoted their time 
and resources to the progicss of their States and its 
pcojiles. The Ruler of Gondal has been known to be 
an outstanding figure amongst these and we are given 
an intimate picture of the chief as well as a narrative 
of his work in this book. We see Shree Bhagyat 
Sinhjee as a loving father of his subject people, guid- 
ing their destines at every step, over a period of half- 
a-eentury. The task undertaken would have seemed 
titanic to a far lai^er state, but we see from the records, 
quoted by St. Nihal Singh, that the achievement has 
been of full measure due to the enlightened outlook 


and the indomilHljlr will In dn good of the Ruler of 
the Stale. Education. uKricnllural advaueemenl. in- 
ilusliia! developmcni. line.'- of coinmunicalion, all were 
planned and brought to a successful issue — and all 
achieied without osleulatiun, as befit.* a (rue Hindu 
and Kslialrij-n Rai. 

K. N. C. 

TRADE UNIONISM AND LABOUR DDiPUTKS 
IN INDIA ; By Ahmad Miikklai-, .U.A., Ph.D. Puh- 
lidicd by Longmans, Grnii & Co. Ltd. Pp. 251 (in- 
chiding appendices). Price Jl.s. 0,'-. 

Dr. Mnkiitar'.s book is u welcome addition to tlie 
glowing volume of litevatiire on labour problems in 
India. The Whitley C'onimi.'‘?ion discu.'^cd the variou.s 
aspects of trade unionism quite thoroughly, but the 
need for an up-to-date book on the subject bus been 
keenly felt in recent times. It may be safel.v luA-cvted 
that Dr. Muklitar’s book will be useful to all who 
leant information regarding recent happenings in the 
labour world in India. In this book, the historj* of 
labour disputes in India has been careful^’ analysed 
and lucidlj- narrated. The author has emphasized the 
parts that have been played bj' tlie Courts of Intiuiiy 
and the Boards of Conciliation, as well as by eminent 
mediitora like Mahatma Gandhi. The Indian Trade 
Unions Act and the Trade Dispute.^ Act hai'e been 
elaborately examined, but, one feels that a compari- 
son with the laws operating in other countries woul<l 
have enhanced the merit of these chapters. There are 
also chapters on the con'-titufion and the achieiemcnts 
of the Alimedabad Textile Labour Association, which 
is one of the best examples of efficient uiiioni.sm in 
India, and on the attempts that have been made to 
bring the unions under an all-India federation. 

The book is nowliere i'er 3 ’ intensely critical, and, 
as a result, the pages of chronological details appear 
to be a bit flat in some places, Tlie historical stiuly 
of labour disputes would perhaps have been more in- 
teresting if, instead of taking one calendar j’ear uftei' 
another, the author had diseii.ssed the frequency of 
the strikes in each industiy separatel.v. In spite of 
tliesc minor , defects, however, the book will amply 
rcjiay perusal and it can be recommended to those 
interested in the studj' of labour economics in India. 

BU.AB.ITOSH D.ATT.A 

PAPERWORK ; By Adinalh Sen and Raid Ghosh. 
Published by the Asulosk Library, Calcutta. Pp. ISO. 
Piice Rs. 6/-. 

Learning by doing is an old and familiar adage 
and yet its truth is so obvious that we often forget it. 
Our schools never or very seldom exploit the liand 
for the purpose of education. In spite of the repeated 
assertions about the dignity of labour somehow or other 
we look upon our hands as .something inferior to our 
brains. We do not realize the close connection be- 
tween the hand and tlie mind. But modem psycho- 
logy has conclusively .shown the importance of manual 
and practical work in teaching even theoretical subjects. 

We may justly contend that one of the greatest 
educational discoveries of oiu' time has been the human 
hand. We have at last come to recognize the cultural 
I'nlue of Iho arts and crafts. But discoveiy of a truth 
is one thing and its apylieation iu practice is another. 
To judge by the condition of things in our schools we 
have to admit that so far veiy little has been done 
in this direction. Arts and crafts hai'c j'et to find 
tlicir proper place in tile curriciiia of our educational 
institutions. We must remember that arts and crafts 
have value not only for themselves but also for the 
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opportimifics thfy offer of jiivitig oxprc.-ssion lo ll>c 
croativo insliutts iu onr nature. .\iid tlic iuiireinc 
aim of otliK-ntiou ia to ([evclop these instiucls. 

This admirahle book on paperwork is an attempt 
to show liow some forms of ta.'v eroativo work can 
be introduecil in schools willi tlie help of such cheap 
materials as onlinaiy paper and cardboard, a pair of 
scissors, a footriile and a few such simple iastrii* 
ments. It de.als with paperwork in all its asjscts. 
Ser'cral sections of the work are de\oted to paper- 
folUiuB, paper-cutting, making of various articles from 
paper, cardboard modellinfc, deematinns and stencils 
and papiorraache work- Tlic book is proftisdy illus- 
trated with diapam.s and skelrrhes. e.xerci.ses are woll- 
ananged and enjoyable, the insiriietious are simple and 
easy to carry out and what is most important, the 
making of a'arioiis things <lo not nMjnirc ex|ien--i'’R 
equipment and imi'lcmeni. I am sure it will he wcl- 
comctl by all who are interested in the education of 
children. From personal experience I can testify how 
cliildron love doing things n-ith their hands and how 
educative .such .activities are. 

I take it that the work written a« it is in English 
is intended for teachers, .-^s a teachers' manual it is 
a ver>’ important addition to our educational litera- 
ture. I wish the authors would now publish a ver- 
nacular edition wiiich can be used directly by the 
children. Works on arts and crafts intended for children 
should be such as they may bo used by them unaided. 

Appendix I deals with lettering and the authors 
have given examples of decorative use of roman letter's. 
Could not the Bengali letters he tesed iu this connection? 

A few printing mistakes liavc crept in here and 
there and some of the illustratioius arc not quite clear. 
But these are minor defects which, I am sure, will he 
corrected in a subsisiuent edition. On tlie whole I 
iiave nothing but praise tor the book and I congratulate 
the authors for its prodiictiou. 

-Ax.rTjt N.tTH B.rsu 

MEDIEVAL INDIAN SCULPTURE IN THE 
BRITISH MU.SEUM ; By linmnprosnd ChnnrUi, 
FulS.B., liai Balwdiiy, Laic Snpcriiilrnrlcnt of the 
Arelurnlo’iic-ftl Scriion, Iiidhn Mhscvvi, CalcutUi. With 
III'. Iiilroduclimi. bu R. L. Hnhuon. C. B.. Keeper o] the 
Depnriment of Oriental Aiitir/iiities and of Elkiioiiruphu, 
lirilish Mii.fL'iim. Paul. Trench, J’lubjitr it Co., 

Lid.. London, lOs. Cd. net. 

Tiicre was a time when for.’igucrs thougiif that India 
had no fine art,'. It is not so now — not at- lea-’f among 
(hose who know. Stii! in the British Museum nian\' 
specimen.e of iiicdio'-al Imlian sculpture were treated 
up till very recent times more as rcligion.< curios, or as 
iiu-re specimens of iconography, than as fine examples 
of sciiliitiire. Mr. Chanda’s book definitely places tliem 
amonc objects of .^rt. 

Tlic book is veiy well got up. The plates are parti- 
cularly excellent, tlie sculptures represented therein 
having been s]iecialUy phofogi'aphed anew for the hook. 

Mr. Hobson writes in the Introduction ; 

'• It was a lucky chance that brought the Rai 
Bahadur Cluiuda to I.ondon at the ven' moment when 
the galleries of Oriental Religions in the British Museum 
irere aljoiit lo be reananged. It liad been decided to 
abandon tlie ela.'=.*ificntion by religions in favour of a 
hisloiical arrangement which is niore in keeping with 
the general plan of the Museum, and tlie redundant 
sculpture was to he weeded out to make room for the 
collections of .antiqiiitie.s. 

" In this ta.sk of rei'ision the Rai Balauhir volun- 
Itered to assist with his wide knowledge and experience. 


Uis enthusiasm for Iinliaii art, iu which ho hail long 
been actively iotere-stod. was stiireii by tiio Collection, 
and it is gi'atifying to know tlial he was so impressed 
with its importance that he decided to dei-ote a mono- 
graph to it, 

“The ajipreciation of Oriental art, particularly of 
its Far-Eastern manifestations, lias been growing 
rapidly in Europe; and iho powerful influence of 
Lidian religious sculpture on that of China and Japan 
ha.s now given to Indian sciilpil.iire a prominence which 
is fully justified by its own inliercnt merits. 

“ But if was not aiwajs so. For many years the 
beauty of Indian sculpture received scant apprecia- 
tion ” 

Of Mr, Chanda's book Mr. Hobson says: 

“It deals only with a portion of llic liistory of 
Indian sculpture, but it is a porlion which shows the 
art in its liveliest and most sensitive forms. 

“The full explanations given of flic various 
nioHvc.s will be widely welcomed. The subjects depict- 
ed in the -sculpture reliefs arc so complex that witliout 
ftime iustniction in their meaning the spectator is 
liable to be robbed of part of liis pleasure by sheer 
bewilderment. Vhen he understands the incidents 
dcpicfeil. .^s he will do after reading the stories told 
by lliB Rai Bahadur, he will be able to enjoy whole- 
heartedly the singular beauty of tlie Indian sculidoris 
work and to appreciate the enthusiasm which inspired 
tliis monograph.’’ 

C. 

DESIGN: By Sod Currinqlon, _ The XXlh 
Cenlnry Library, Ed. by U. K. Krhkna Mcnon, 
published by John Lane Bndlcy Head Ltd., London, 
im, 3/e net. Pp. 1-I3e, Plates I-XIV. 

The aim of tlie Twentieth Cenl.uiy Library, we 
are told, is to publish a series of treatise.? on various 
problems viewed in the light, of the changing ideas ami 
events of modem times. The present work full.v main- 
tains the high standard set before themselves by the 
inaugavators of the series. Tl:e title of the book is 
rather misleading, as the term Design is u.soally used in 
architecture. The distinguished author, however, has 
used it in a verj- wider sense. It is intended that the 
work should not only be an introduction to Modern 
Industrual Arts, but ‘ndafes Dedgn to the 'whole future 
of contemj'orai'X' life.' An attempt has also been made 
to suggest (he character of Hie design of tlio ‘Machine 
age’ i)\' contrasting the iu'eseiit-ila>' social life, with 
those of (lie previous ages. The work does not de.al 
with the whole human culture but only that of 
England. The book is divided into ten chapters and 
is also provided with a brief but useful ‘ Bibliography ’ 
and an ‘ Index.' 

.X C. B.lNElui 

THE WILD TRIBES IN INDIAN HISTORY ; 
By B. A. Safctorc, MA., PhD. Lahore, 1035. 
Pp. I<3-34..YF. 

The book consists of five ciiapfers. viz. Policy of 
the Hindu Rulers towards the Wild Tribes, The Kiratas, 
The Sabaras. The Bedars and Miscellaneous Ti'ibe.s. 
Tlte autlior has brought together evidences relating 
to these fribe.s from historical, as well as traditional 
and literary sources. But the materials have not 
always been sifted with critical care; there is often 
a proneness to make caf^oricai statements even when 
the grounds are fiimsj'. It must be admitted, however, 
that the author himself recognizes the speculative char- 
acter of some of these statements. This weakness has 
made portions of the book not ‘ bistoi'y,’ but merely 
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a record of references to those tribes in ancient litera- 
ture, and wliich are often very fanciful in chai'acter. 

Tlic anlhor will earn tiie gratitude of stu<ients of 
Indian history for the industiy which he has brought 
to bear uiion his task. 

Nirm.sl Komah Bose 

RED SAINT : By J. H. Ftfracr, TVaterfoo Pub- 
lientiov. CalculUi avd H/ndras. Price Rs. S//,/-. 

It is a story of how some gangs of criminals of 
Northern India, somelimes working iogelher and some 
times in livahy mth one another were finally brought 
to ba,v and rooted out by the Police with the help 
of a literai'y man working as an amateur detective. 
The leader of one such gang is the Red Saint. The 
aiitlior, however, is not aiway.s auccessfid in creating 
econe.s which are the cliief elements of a <leteci.ive 
stoiy with the result that the book has turned out 
to be merely a commonplace narrative po.'sessing 
no particular merit either of style or of plot to single 
it out from the Uioiisand other stories of similar 
nature. Needles-s to mention that the usual romantic 
elements and love episodes are not found wanting- 

SuHRn Chandr.s Mitr.\ 

LABOUR AND HOUSING IN BANGALORE 
CITY : By R. K. Brinivasan, MA., and C. Naradmha 
jl/«rii, M.A. 

It is a happy sign that various Universities of India 
are undertaking certain amoimt of practical studies into 
the field of demography. This little book is the result 
of the researches cai'ried on by the autliovs in the 
University of Mysore, and is in the nature of a con- 
tribution towards the solution of the housing difficulty 
in Bangalore. The more sucli investigations are undor- 
tnken by University scholars the mol's useful will be 
their study of Economics. We have been greatly 
impressed with the pissentation of the figures and the 
summaries drawn therefrom. 

N.ALtN.AKSH.A I5.ANT.AL 
SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE VANGIYA 
SAHITYA PARISAT : By Ckintakaran ChakravaTli. 
Scihilya Parisat Series No. 85. Calcutta, 1936. Pp. 8 + 
xlv + 270. 

Tliis well printed catalogue of a little known, hut 
in some respects important, collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, written mainly in the Bengah script, has 
been compiled with admirable care and thoroughness 
by Professor Chakravarti, whose interest in manus- 
cripts is well known. It is a welcmoe addition to our 
knowledge of manuscript treasure which still lies un- 
suspected in various smaller collections in the coun^'. 
Ever since the surveys made by Rajendralala Mitra 
and Haraprasad Sastri, steadily increasing coUeetions 
have been and are being made at Calcutta, Dacca and 
elsewhere. The collections existing in the Bengal 
Asiatic Society and Dacca Unii’ersity are indeed much 
larger and more important, but the value of the 
Vangiyn Sahitya Parisat collection, which began in 
189i and which has its own interesting features, is 
perhaps not so well known, inasmuch as the Parisat is 
generally believed to be connected ■with Bengali rather 
than with Sanskrit literature. It is a happy idea to 
publish a classified account of this collection and draw 
to it the attention of interested scholars. 

The manusoi'ipts noticed are I’-aried in quality and 
interest; but they are mostly Bengal manuscripts, that 


is to say, maniisoripts of Sanskrit works written in the 
Bengali script. Of the total number of 1666, only 233 
are wiitten in Devanagari. The oldest dated Beugal 
manaseript in this collection goes back to the 18th 
ceiitiirj'. It being a manuscript of the Harivamsa copied 
in 1463 A.D., but there is another old manuscript of 
the Ailijiarvan of the Mahahharata, which appeai-s to 
have been copied in 1500 A.D., while the latp.st maniis- 
cvipl-A belong to the i9th centiuy, and perlmps the 
rnliie bulk of the mauuscl'ipts (loc.s not go beyond 
llic I7tli and ISih centuiies. NfA'prthclcss, many new 
and interesting items are to he found, and the rollec- 
lion ns a wliole throws an interesting light on the 
Sanskrit culture of Bengal during the period covertd 
by the dales of the m.anuscripfs. It is often allegor' 
l.hat the study of the Veda was unknown in Bengal, 
but Uiia is dis|5rovcd by a aiunber of manuseri|>ts in 
Bengali script dealing with Vedic subjects mostly ia the 
form of commentaries on Vedic texts and general 
manuals for Vedic Eaerifices. The collection of Tantr.a 
Avorks has some interesting features, but it appears to 
be neither large nor important from the textual point 
of view. The number of Parana mann.script.s i.s fairly 
large; and, alfliough few of them appear to possess 
marked value, the textual variations of Bengal 
manuscripts, as revealed by thorn, are certainly 
important for the study of the Bengal tradition of tlie.se 
texts. A number of little known digests are recorded 
in tlie Smriti section ; but the collection of works on 
Ka\-ya, Grammar, Lexicography, Rhetoric, Prosody, 
Erotics and Music is comparatively poor. Barring a 
few exceptions, the section on Philosophy consists 
mostly of copies of well known and popular works 
of the different ^'sterns; but in the section on 
Vaisna\-ism some interesting and hitherto unknown 
works are noticed. 

There cannot be any doubt that a sifstematic 
catalogue of this collection deserves to be published for 
its varied and interesting character; and we con- 
gratulate the Parisat. and the able editor on the 
successful accomplishment of this laborious and exact- 
ing work. 

S. K. Dn 

SANSKRIT 

SRIMAD VALMIKI RAMAYANAM. Published 
by R. Narayanaswnmi Aiyar, B.A., BJL., Advocate. 
Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapare, Madras. 

This is a fine handy edition of one of the most 
popular epics of India, published under the auspices 
of an editorial committee consisting of Malramaho- 
adhj^ya Kuppuswaini Shastii,, Mahamahopadhyaya 
. Krishna Shastri, S. K. Padmanabh Shastii and T. V. 
Ramchandra Dik^it. Tlie edition is stated to be 
priniai'ily intended for those who follow what is called 
the ‘ artistic ’ as distinguished from the ' scientistic 
way ’ in lumdling literary Avorks. Thus full lists of 
variants are not giA'en though it is based on the 
collation of n number of printed editions and several 
manuscripts, three in the Gronthn and one in the 
Nagari script, the characteristic features of none of 
■which, however, are unfortunately indicated. As a 
matter of fact, the x’ariants noted are A-ery iew in 
number, for only ‘ such variants as AA'ere found fit to 
be considered have been given in the footnotes and 
such valiants as were considered useless have been 
dropped.' The principles that guided the learned 
editors in exercising this consideration have not, un- 
fortunately, i>een explained. In the absence of such 
explanations it is sometimes difficult to follow the 
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mo'hix ojicrandi followed in irvlniii It is lliiis 

notiueil that Hiivlmi Hiaptf'iv in tli'.' last liook of llio 
work, referred to in some of flic tditions. as having been 
inlei-poiatod, are ich’sateil lo the lool-noler! as variants 
though similar other t’xlr;ul< have been iiicoriioratci! 
in the body of the text. Tin- chii f inlen'sl. of the 
edition, however, lic-.s in its allraetive itefc-np. nice 
imnling, Ijeanliuil illur-tmiious of some of the imi'orlant 
iiii-idt-uls de.-i iibeii in the tiook aiicl above all, its handy 
,“ixe. It apjiears (hat originally the edition was pra- 
|io,s(.d to be issued in lwi> voiium's — 'Volume I eoni- 
I'lisiiig Kanilns 1 lo VI with a, table of cunteiils and 
Vabiine 11 eonijirising ICiinda VII. with a full 
al|iliabeliv!ii imiex of cai-h of tin- line' in iht' Irxl and 
an index of names oucurriug in (he text.' -Vn one 
volume eilition would, howcu'er, Ijo higbly iisri'iil and 
a|i|ireeia(Lri. And it is iiratifying to note' llierofore 
that the whole of the text-portion at- least lias been 
hsiiecl in one iiarf in liio vobiiiie under leview though 
the hu'hision of the iii'opo'eil index portion in the 
same volume woidil linve uonsidevalily ineii'X'ed its 
utility anil be all (he more wilermie, 

C’lll.sr.\II,Mt\N f'lC.KRVV.UlTI 

in\D! 

TinRAT MEX _ SAW.\ R.\R.V,=! ; Bii Rnhiihi 
.^■iiibriliiuiiniiii. Tr'ifilahiirhiinin. ['-ililixh' il tiii Ihr 
Sitiiii/i .l/e<ii/iV, I'. litiod. XiiP D'lhi. 

I'p. u-ilh n miip. Pnrr J!x. ■!. 

The author of this oritpual book on travel in 
Tibet, the land of mysleries, i' a wc'U-known Buddhist 
.“cholnr. and i.s an indefatigable writer. Old and 
modem Tibet is doseribod in manner which aroiiaos 
interest and euviosity. As far as we are aware there 
i.s no .siii'h original book on Tibet in any Indian veraa- 
eular. Tlic subject-matter, illustrations and the map 
art' iiounti to nnike the book a ■useful one to educated 
person.*. Aieoniing to our author, botii Santaraksita 
and Afisa Dipankar were not Bengalis, but liailed from 
Saliotv, is., modeu Bhagalpnr; and the old songs known 
as Bniiddhii Gan in Bengal are really Hindi. The 
aceoimt of the .author's search for Buddhist literature 
in Tibet is almost romantic. Tlib book has enriched 
Hintli literature. 

KUXGAMI.'XI JXAX-AMRITA — translated /roire 
the oridiuul Chinese by Dr. ffonprasad Sa.slri. 
D Lilt. Piibti.dii'd by Jaydev Bros.. Aryapura, Barodn. 

Piicc Re. 1. 

This translation of the .'ayings and precepts of Con- 
fucius. the ancient sage and philo-sopher of China, from 
fhe original sources, is a welcome addition to Hindi 
liteniUire. The work forms a number of the Series 
vailed " .Sayaji .sahit>'a mala.” endowed by the 
enliglilencd ruler of Buroda. The introduction deal.* 
with a brief skctcli of the old histoiy of China and 
also a short life of the saint. 

B.vmes B.asu 

MARATHI 

SAXriARA AXD DHARMA SADHAXA. 

This is a book of G40 pages published by Mr. B. 
B. Kc'Stlar of the Bombay Prartliana Samaj. It con- 
tain.* religious writings and addresses of Mr. D. G. 
Vaidya. Editor of i^ubodha Palrika, the weekly org-.iu 
of the Bombay Prartliana Samaj. The volume is 
excellently got up and deserve.* to bo read by every 
serious minded student of religion and life. As the 
title of the book inJicatrs, it is an exposition of the 
subject from the theistiv point of view, and embodie.s 


(lie triitli that ri'ligioiis lil’e i.' not one of rvliri'mi-i'il 
from the world, but, is bc>t lived in the mui.'t of 
society ami in the performaiive of all duties lluil. an' 
man's in this world, with faith in God and love of 
man, and with Inilli, fovlitude, patieiup, elicpi'fiilucs' 
unci charity to acvompiiny that, love and faith. 

The book ranks along with the s.'vmons and 
religions writings of Kanadn and Bhaiuiai'ker as a 
ctim|ianiou voluine for daily perusal, niedilaliiin and 
gniduiiee fit lo be on llie laliie of every good reader. 
They loer'llier give us Ihe best cxposiliiin of tin- reli- 
gion of llie Braiiiho ami the Prartliana Samaj, iiliis- 
ll'atiiig il, as appliid lo praclieal cnndiKt, from the 
jiueliy of the saints of Maharasl'ra. -As such the 
lioiik limke.s a valuable aildiliun, biilli by its style and 
nialler, lo MaVallii lileraltiri' in llv braiicli of it which 
may ln' ai'tly cnUi-'l " lilei'al nri' of high seriousness.” 

V. X. X.viic 


Cl'JAR.ATI 

I’.\LK-\R-I (WINKS) : By ■Jh/ifirchand Mcghnni. 
I'ioth linn, III. /'/i. d.lO. P/kc lie. IS-n 

Iliei'ii'"d by several einem.a shows seen by him, 
.scrti'iiing pii'luri's with a Universal -Apjv-al, Mr. Rleghani 
ha.s been temiited to throw the subject-matter thereof 
into -stories .and a.' such, the adaptations do bear out 
the moiive which luximpted him to write them siicces'- 
fully. Opinions may differ as to whether Mr, Meghuui 
has done well in relinquishing his old love — the folklore’ 
.and folk-literature of Katliiawad — and embarking on .i 
ves-sel, wliiili to him is new and unfamiliar. Howm'cv 
his innate power of delineating human feelings .and 
pa'sions, in at tractive and homely language is bound 
to come to his help, whatever the situation. It has 
come to his help here, and therefore Iho uanalives do 
not lack attractiveness. 

JIVAX VED : By Manilal Chhotalal Pnrchh. 
Pnnied at the Liberal Lak.dimi Printing Press, 

Thkk curd-board. Pp. JTS. Price As. J3 (lOSS). 

Sixteen Bengali speeches of Bramharshi Kesiiai' 
Cliandra .Sen have been translated into i-ety simple 
Gujarati, a characteristic of hij work, bv Mr.' Manilal 
Parekli, under the title of '‘Jivan Veil,” a title given 
by Kc-sliav Cliandra Sen himself, in so far as thev reveal 
aiitobiograpliically in s|jiritual dcvcio|unc-nt in 'the life 
of that great Inriian Saint. Mr. Manilal's Preface verv 
.succinctly gives fhe different stages in tlie origiu anil 
rise of the Brahma Samniaj in Bengal and fhe share 
that some of its founders contributed to it. To 
striously-mindod people the work gives much food for 
tliought, and the translator has done well in piitling 
the book before the Gujarati-reading public. 

ASTIK TAD T By KanaiyaM G. Kolhuri, B.A. 
Printed nl the Arya Sudharnk Piess, Barodn. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 443. Price Rs. 2-ij-O (1936). 

Pandit Oanga Pra.*ad Upadhya.v'a has written a 
book in Hindi on the above subject — Belief in God. It 
is translated into Gujarati by Mr. Kothari, who has 
taken great pains as is seen from the Preface, all 
throughout his life to combat Atheism. At least it is 
a contro\'orslal subject, and each side pulls it.* own way. 
Attempts have been made in this book to support the 
doctrine of Astik I'ad by the authority of science, the 
Vedas, I'panishads and other religioius works to jirove 
the existence of God, The argument.* Iiave been 
nantihallcd .veiy well. 


K. M. J, 



COMMUNAL NEPOTISM 


By the late Rao BAHADt'R Pandit 


K. VEERES.\LINGAM PANTULU, 
Rajahmundry 


Scene — Papayya'Naidu garu'3 * inner hall. 

Enter — Papayya Naidu garu and Veerayya 

Naidu gam. 

Veeba. Well, Sir, Naidu garu ! Is our 
people’s fate alone doomed while everybody 
else fares well enough? What? \\Tioever get 
into high appointments among Brahmins, allow 
only their own and none of ours into the office. 
While in an appointment so high as this, why 
not you, for your part, gather some four of our 
folks in your office and prosper them? 

Papa. So 1 quite wish to do. But then, 
there are not many passed men amongst us. 
The dorais (European officers) don’t accept any 
but passed men. Still, I’ll try my utmost. 
Truth to tell, more people amongst the Brahmins 
do pass examinations than amon^t us. They 
work hard; and they have intelligence also. 
Our people, as soon as ever they get a four- 
rupee job, take to drink and don’t work pro- 
perly. If we say anything, they turn roimd 
and seek to bring even ourselves into hot waters. 
'They don’t know good from bad at all. And 
it afterwards becomes necessaiy to keep regret- 
ing that we ever gave them a job at all. Yet, 
caste partiahty being a matter of duty, I do 
desire, of course, when vacancies occur here- 
aftei’, to give them to our own people and help 
them up. In Govindarao Pantulu garu’s time, 
wherever we looked, he didn’t let anybody enter 
-the office except those with the lady-finger 
caste-mark on. During Padmanabhayya garu’s 
regime, all those mustered together in the office 
were only Niyogi prabhvs with cubit-long 
cigars in their mouths. 'In Veerabhadrayya 
gam’s days, all Vaidiki sivamie gave up 
■hrahmanardhamif at ‘annual sraddhas’ and 
got into service alone. In IChadir Saheb gam’s 
time, the whole office came to throng with 
Sahebs (Muslims). The other day, in Appala- 
char 3 mlu gam's time, only perpendicular caste- 
mark people were to be seen throughout the 
■office. And now 'that our turn is come, it is a 


• Garu is an honorific in Telugu. 
t Participations in srcaMAj'-entertainments as special 
iguests [bh/iktas). 
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duty to improve the lot of some ten of our 
people, whatever the effort it costs. 

Enter — 'V'enkayya Naidu garu. 

“Venk-a. Papayya, I have overheard your 
talk; and I just come from inside. Of course, 
we ought to uplift our people by all means, but 
not harm others without reason. Li Padma- 
nabhayya garu’s time, it was pity of them 
that did not report themselves as Niyogis. 
The mantrapttskpam^ that had to be offered 
was also very small. 

P.APA. Oh, I don’t look for anything like 
that from our caste-men. I get them appoint- 
ments merely for the sake of well-doing. Only, 
if unpassed men are taken in, the newspaper 
fellows won’t keep quiet. They howl and wail as 
though their own raft has capsized outright. So, 
I am just troubled with that one inconvenience of 
the papers. I propose by some means or other to 
bring about the overthrow of the local paper; 
but no four of us join hands. I am trying 
with all my might and main to see that those 
who have business with me don’t subscribe for 
that paper at all. 'Why, uncle Venkayya garu 
continues standing. Do come and take , your 
seat here, please. 

"Venka. Don’t want to; I’ll go in again. 
Never intend to do, my dear, the foolish thing 
just thought of. If only you act uprightly and 
justly, you need have no fear of the newspapers 
in the least. Supposing there is a paper, what 
will it do against you? If you enter upon sense- 
less courses to ruin it, your own hi^ position 
will get into peril, and you will be ruined your- 
self. Thanks to your single self amongst our 
people being in a somewhat decent position, we 
too have been enjoying respectability on your 
account. That little honour that there is, don't 
you mar by listening to all and sundry and 
incui'ring needless grudges. 

Papa. Oh, the school-boys of this place 
are too full of hot-headedness. They mind 
nobody, however great. They put forward all 
impudent answers and queries before me with- 


§ literally, the Sower (the best) oi adoration hyrana; 
here, bribe as propitiatory offering. 
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out fear or regard, while even Tahsildars remain 
terror-stricken in my jmesence. Whoever 
may submit applications amongst those that 
pass from the schools, I’ll suppress them with- 
out their going up to the dorai (European 
officer) ; and I’ll see to it that not one gets a billet. 

Venka, Oil dear! Never commit such an 
atrocity. By so doing, danger will overtake 
ourselves sooner or later. The youths of this 
generation are not mere youths. They have 
learnt more of English than youi’self or myself. 
If dislike arise in them, they will e.\pose us 
in the papers and create displeasure towards us 
in the officers’ minds. So, never once meddle 
with them. Townsfolk won’t keep quiet out 
of fear as do fcamams * and lyots in the 
villages, unless you act without partiality as 
far as possible. 

Papa. Just for that reason, ray whole 
being comes to flare up at the bare mention of 
their names. '\\Tiy so much insolence in these 
finger-sized sons of widows, when even zamin- 
dars treat me with every' respect? For this 
disregard of gentlemen, their haughtiness, sir, 
must be crushed. Especially, Brahmin strip- 
lings ought not to be trusted in the least. Oh, 
they imdermine dwelling-houses I 

Venka. A wholly foolish fancy that. 
Evil-doers exist in all communities. Amongst 
educated people, whatever the caste, those of 
evil ways are really limited in number. If 
dullards are brought in because educated men 
don’t show fox-like meekness and subserr'ience, 
the former, however low they may bow and 
bow, do yet contoive harm by secretly cutting 
throats with wet cloths. Do heed my advice, 
seeing that I am older and more experienced 
than you. While in such a good position as 
the present, we ought to treat all alike, unmind- 
ful of caste and creed differences where there 
is worth. But to harbour spite towards any- 
body and seek to injure him is not good in the 
interests of this or of the other world. Our 
lives are not everlasting. If we don’t act justly, 
one and all will severally throw stones at us 
when our limb so much as aches a little; and 
even those benefited by us will come in for hurt. 
Why, haven’t you seen how, as soon as Govinda- 
rao Pantulu gam got transferred, Padmana- 
bha 3 T'a garu stepped in and weeded out all 
Vaidiki germs from the office? And Khadir 
Saheb, who came next, quietly shunted out all 


'That is, executive villeee officers (pstels). 


the Niyogis and introduced all bearded Sahebs' 
(Muslims) into the office. Although our 
Seshachalam Naidu. as the next man, got in 
a few of our people, Rangachaiyulu, on his 
own advent, sent them out to the mofussil and' 
filled the headquarters with Vaishnava swamis. 
Narasayya Chetti, the next comer, brought 
in and appointed his brother-in-law and 
his domestic cook in spite of the absence of 
any passed men amongst the Vaisyas. And 
now, you are come. If you take in all your 
own people, your successor will give a clean 
shave to them all. The times have changed 
altogether at present. Anonymous petitions- 
also will pour in. 

Papa. So. what do you say? Do you say 
I should stop giving jobs to any of our people, 
or what? 

Venka. Rama, Rama ! I don’t say like 
that for a moment. If our people are passed 
men and qualified, they alone should be given 
jobs without fail. Only, we should not take 
away another’s bread imjustly and give it solely 
to our people. Others also should be got 
employed without partiality, when there are fit 
persons available who have passed good 
examinations. At that rate, nobody will think 
of doing you harm; and God on high will be 
pleased also. Your father, in the capacity of 
a peon, underwent no end of hardships even 
for your upbringing. And after his death, 
your good mother fell at everj'body’s feet, raised 
subscriptions and got you educated. Thanks to 
her piety and goodness, you have come to the 
fore like this and risen by now to a position 
of eminence. You ought not, on that account 
alone, to forget yoiir past lot and grow puffed' 
up with conceit. If people are worthy, even 
though they be outsiders, do sympathise with 
them and render them what help j'ou can. And' 
if unworthy fello7?s happen to be our own, don’t 
you draw them near. 'This I say for yorir own' 
good, as I am one advanced in years. Don’t 
set aside my word. 

Papa. Nay, nay; speak not in that strain. 
Yours is a preceptor’s status in my eyes. I will 
try, as far as possible, to conduct myself accord- 
ing to your counsel. Anj'way, we must put 
dovTi the Brahmin fellows and see that they 
don’t come up. My office time is up; I’ll rise- 
for dinner. Good-bye. 

(Exeunt) 

[Translated from TeluRU by Rao Sahib Dr. 'V'.. 
Bamakrisbaa Rao, MA., L.T., PhD.] 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



The Modern Chinese Theatre 

Just three decades ago a handful of Chinese 
students in Tokyo took over the technique of 
the modem Japanese drama, organized the 
€h’un Lui She, or “ Spring Willow Society ” 
and thus was born the new Chinese theatre 
movement. George Kin Leung writes in the 
Asia: 

That the public took a standoffish attitude to'waid 
the new drama, without music, is not surprising, since 
for centuries the Chinese mind has linked the drama 
indissolubly with music. It is nattira], too, that the new 
movement, having its roots almost entirely in western 
inspiration, should have been opposed by a strong conser- 
vative element. The classic Chinese music-drama still 
provides the music and the polished actors, exponents 
of a highly conventionalized stage art, to which the 
public has for centuries been accustomed. Througb this 
old type of play the man in the street finds escape from 
the humdrum of life in poetry and a treatment of the 
commonplace at once colorful and extravagant. The 
hua Chu, or “ spoken drama,'* on the other band — 
whether the work of a modem Chinese playwriglit or 
a translation from the western stage — usuwy brings to 
the spectator the grim problems of life that have harassed 
him all day. Leaders of the modem movement, although 
of the opinion that the old music-drama should be 
preserved at its best as an example of Chinese art, 
nevertheless claim that it is an unsuitable vehicle to 
express present-day aspirations. Modern youth, they 
bweve, no longer desires poetry and escape, in the 
theatre, but reiJity and inspiration. 

A typical audience drawn by the modern drama may 
well he termed “select”; for it includes the intelligentsia, 
the students, the modems, notably the ulttamodems, and 
all who find pleasure in being considered members of 
the foregoing groups. Perhaps even such an audience 
has, dong with the general public in China, inherited 
something of the traditional deep-rooted contempt for 
actors which grew up in the days when stage folk were 
usually illiterate and openly ignored the time-honored 
moralities. But the advent of the republic has, to a 
certain degree, erased the stigma formerly attached to 
the acting profession. The frequent appearance of 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Chinese Minister to the U. S. S. R., 
in photographs with the actor Dr. Mei Lan-fang, when the 
latter recently touted Moscow, is a symbol of the new 
attitude. Nevertheless some of the prejudice against the 
actors of pre-Repuhlican days has been bodily transferred 
to the actors of the modem drama, in spite of the fact 
that most of the latter are educated and cultured people. 

Practically since its beginnings thirty years ago the 
new drama has been in the hands of amateurs — theatrical 
groups of educational institutions and groups of sociecy 
folk, who have appeared for charity. 

Like everything else of a modem cast in China, the 
new theatre has been profoundly affected by political 
agitation and unrest. One of the original group of 


Chinese students who organized the " Spring 'Willow 
Society,” Wang Chung-sheng, was executed in Peking 
in 1909 by the Manchus for his revolutionary activities. 
The early period which he helped to launch, that from 
1906 to 1916, was marked by a dearth of native plays. 
Later came a fever of dramatic activity resulting in- 
directly from the students’ anti-Japanese demonstration 
of May 4, 1919, in Peking during the 'Versailles Peace 
Conference. The efforts of this second period were, 
however, directed wholly toward arousing patriotism; no 
progress was made in stage art. A third period wm 
ushered in by Chinese playwrights who had studied in 
Europe and America : their works were an improvement 
over those of the past, yet, on account of their scholarly 
attitude and strong western bent, proved unintelligible 
to the great masses. A fourth period, which is still in 
progress, has been characterized by an active attempt to 
take the modem play to the common people, 

Expreasion of Group life 
In the course of an interesting paper with 
the above caption contributed to the World 
Order, Winifred Duncan, pleading for _ the 
revival of the dance drama ' as it 'was conceived 
by the Greeks and is still practised throughout 
the Orient, in religious ceremonials,' writes: 

The entire West has confused the art of the dance 
with acrobatics and gymnastics and the over.emphasis in 
this country on competitive sport has so dulled the bodily 
sensitiveness of our young people that it is almost im- 
possible to quiet them to a point where they can ex- 
perience motion as an aesthetic, religious and spiritual 
expression, Any savage in central Africa knows more 
about this than we do. To them, and quite rightly, motion 
is a medium for experiencing ecstasy — usually religious 
ecstasy. It is a curious fact that this sort of motion has 
a far more beneficial effect upon the health than any 
amount of violent gymnastics, for it awakens glandular 
activity, quickens and distributes the circulation and 
quiets the nerves so that the moving body becomes a 
channel for psychic experience which can never be 
achieved to violence. 

A beginning has been made in the wide-spread 
popularity of folk dancing, where at least group motion 
is experienced, but there is something fundamentally 
childish in copying the crude stampings and whirlings 
of peasant coramnnities of other nationalities. They are 
chiefly interesting as the spontaneous expression of the 
psyche of a decile nationality, but in slavishly copying 
them we miss the point, which is to create our own folk 
dancing and express our own psyche. 

Aspects of the Japanese Mind 
Ippei Fukuda, 'writing in the Asia, draws 
attention to the love of economy in all artistic 
efforts of the Japanese : 
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A Japanese poet in a fit of inspiration becomes 
extremely laconic. His creative Muse has taii|:ht iiim to 
boil down his poetic fancy to the seventeen-syllable haiku 
or, if he must be voluble, to the tbirtyonc-.syllablc naku. 
The shrunken petals of salted cherr)- blossom uncurl 
themselves in a cup of warm tea until in a niiniile they 
reeSoresce in all their freshness of colour and sliape. 
But it does not take even a fraction of a second before 
a haiku in just seventeen syllables gerininatc-s in our 
mind with all its beauty, imagery and force of expression. 
Economy of words in the Japanese text wliels. instead of 
crippling, our response to its breath. To quote Basho 
(1644-1694), the nest known of haiku poets; 

“ Ah. summer grasses wave ! 

The warriors’ brave deeds a dream.’’ 

Unusually vivid is the picture raised before us : a 
field desolate but for a slirine or two in a rueful condition 
of neglect. Wild grass running riot everywhere under 
the spent sun of a summer afternoon is strangely reminis- 
cent of samurai, officers and men. who fought, dreamed 
of home, and fell in this same field centuries ago. The 
reaction is instantaneous. 

This can be said, with equal truth, of our apprecia- 
tion of art : the same subtle process of simplification is 
as fully at work there as in this form of poetry. Japanese 
landscape artists often tiispose of their favourite theme, 
bamboos, with almost abject economy of touches. And 
yet those few brush strokes in black readily bring to 
our eyes a cluster of the vegetation in its refrcsbisgly 
radiant colour. 


The very ancient Game of Promise 
’Em Plenty 

" Italian tvomen bring their rings to Italy's 
cause.” “ Children give to II Duce their metal 
toys to aid in fight against sanction.” As John 
T. Flynn observes in The New Republic, here 
is the very keynote of the present Italian 
disaster : 

Politicians in peace times practise one technique. 
They are promisera of abundance. Townsend with his 
$200.a-month to Uncle Jasper. Huey Long with his 
“ share-the-wealth,” are not different from Hoover with 
Us two-chicken pot and Us two-car garage or Roosevelt 
with his “ abonaant life.” Hitler offered the fleshpots to 
the Germans and Mussolini promised to ibe spare eaters 
of Italy full belUes and prosperous days. The peacetime 

r ilitician appeals to the appetites of his constituents. 

ut all these promisers must come ultimately to grief, 
Hoover sees the cUcken vanish front the pot and the 

E ot itself dissolve into air. Roosevelt's abundant life 
icomes a vast deficit and 11.500.000 out of work. The 
same kind of things has happened to Mussolini. The 
Italian belly is still empty, I'he workers are actually 
worse off. .4nd the regime has been kept afloat on 
borrowed funds. 

Mussolini has borrowed until Us external credit is 
gone. He has borrowed at home until his internal credit 
is exhausted. He is no longer able to promise things 
to the Italians. He can no longer appeal to their appetites. 
He has reached that fatal moment when he must call for 
sacrifices. He must ask empty stomachs to endure greater 
emptiness. He must ask Italians sot merely to lend more 
money, but to give up their life savings, their children’s 
toys, their wediUng rings. You cannot do this under the 
psychology of abundance. You must produce in the 
nation the psychology of sacrifice. And that you cannot 


do in lime of peace. It can be done only in a nation , 
at war. 

History teaches this lesson — that dictators and dema- 
gogues. when they exhaust tlie artifices of peacetime 
promising and can survive only on a stream of national . 
sacrifices, turn inevitably and of necessity to war. And 
the reason for war can always and readily be found. H 
>iQsso]ini were not at war with Ethiopia he woUd still 
be at war with nature and the laws of economics. He 
would still have to call for wedriing rings and metal toys. 
But he would not gel lliom if llaly were at peace. This 
is why we have war in Ethiopia. But whether the war 
ends quickly or drags rin for a long time, that other 
enemv of lire skidding Caesar— the grim laws of 
economics— goes on nibbfing at his regime of tinsel and 
dust. 

Economic and Social Development in 
Russia 

Letfis L. Lorttin and A. .Abramson, who 
visited Russia in September and October, 1935, 
writing in the International Labour Review,. 
give an accotmt of some of the striking changes 
now taking place in the U. S. S. R. : 

Anyone who has visited the U. S. S. R. al intervals • 
during the last decade or so cannot but be struck by the 
great strides forward made during recent years. 

It is in some of the large cities that the external 
evidences of industrial and cultural advance are patricularly 
striking. Moscow is almost unrecognizable as compared 
with 1931. .Many parts of the city have been modernized; 
streets have been widened and paved with asphalt; large 
squares have been laid out at different points in the city. 
Some of the streets radiating from these squares are 
lined with tail new buildings, some of them Government 
offices and others apartment houses, hotels, .workers’ clubs, 
etc. 

-As one drives thiougb the Soviet cities, one cannot 
miss the fact that a new urban civilization is arising 
which is in profound contrast to the old. Not only in 
the large cities, too, but even in the smaller industrial 
towns one sees, sometimes side by ride with the old one- 
and-two-storey wooden buildings or tenement houses, the 
modern structures which have been put to us within the 
last four or five years. 

.4e one looks further one finds more substantial 
evidences of industrial progress. If one visits the large 
department stores in Moscow, one will find there all 
sons of articles, from pins and needles to electrical 
apparatus, gramophones, and wireless sets made in Soviet 
factories. True, many of these articles are not of the 
highest quality, but they are the first products of an 
indigenous industry. 

The changes in transportation are equally significant. 
.Along the road one may see oil tanks, refrigerating cars, 
and hundreds of freight cars in which various commodities 
are being shipped from one end of the country to another. 
To one who remembers the U. S. S. R. a few years ago, 
when passing trains and full freight cars were few and 
far between this is indeed a revelation of the advance 
made. 

Tme, most of the new factories have been equipped 
with imported machinery and in many factories foreign 
advisers are still used for the purpose of technit^ 
management. But everywhere one finds signs of rapid 
adaptation to and mastery of the macMne process. 
Factories are introducing improvements in the machinery 
which they have acquired, and new marfiiires of many 
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kinds and varieties are being built in Soviet factories 
under the guidance of Soviet engineers. 

Compared to the city, the Soviet village presents 
but few externa] manifestations of change. But even in 
the villages one cannot miss signs of a revolution in 
progress. The first evidence of lliis second revolution 
is the appearance of the fields. To one who remembers 
the old Russian landscape with its patchwork of closely- 
cut little strips, the new sight of endless fields stretching 
in all directions without fences anywhere has a sliiring 
suggestiveness. These fields are tlie outward form of 
a land system based on a new type of ownership and 
on a new method of work. And ie significance of this 
revolution is further suggested by the tractors, combines 
and other modern machinery in the fields and at the 
so-called tractor-stations, and by the new grain elevators 
along the road. 

Even more suggestive are the aigus of the cultural 
revolution that is taking place. The creches, schools, and 
clinics to be found in tlie viOages, and ie agricultural 
laboratories, very simple and crude though they may 
be, are symbolic of the effort to bring new ways and 
scientific methods into daily life. All these new elements, 
though still in the most rudimentary stage, represent the 
beginnings of a new rural civilization, lately to arise on 
the economic basis of collectivization. 


The War from the Ethiopian Point 
of view 

John M. Melly, in the course of an illumi- 
nating paper published in the International 
Affairs, discusses different questions connected 
with the Ethiopian war. On the question of 
slavery in Ethiopia he observes : 

A hundred years ago 1 believe there were 800,000 
slaves in the British colonies. It took sixty years of 
unrelenting effort and £ 20 milLon of money to stop 
slavery in the Brilish Empire, so that it was not unm 
forty years ago that slavery was finally abolished, and 
as a matter of fact it still exists in the British Empire 
in spite of all our efforts to abolish it. The Emperor 
of Abyssinia bas had virtually only three, or at the most 
five, years since he came to the tluone to abolish slavery. 
He has gone some considersble distance. He has complied 
almost completely with the demands of the Slavery Com- 
mission. In 1924 he made an edict which he was not 
then in a position to enforce, but which he did his best 
to enforce, decreeing that children should be bom free, 
that ill-treated slaves should be freed, that on the death 
of their owners slaves should be freed, and that they 
should maintain civil rights and so forth. The Emperor 
has said that he believes, and he after all knows the 
difficulties that he has to face, that, without causing undue 
suffering by the liberation of a large number of slaves 
at one time, he can virtually do away with slavery in 
Abyssinia in fifteen to twenty years. I understand that 
the Italians think it will take fifty or sixty years. 

He pays a tribute to the diplomatic honesty 
of the Ethiopian Emperor : 

From the moment of the Wal Wal incident I do not 
think that anyone will dispute that the Emperor of 
Abyssinia bas given Europe a very striking lesson in 
diplomatic honesty; so striking that in doing so he 
jeopardised his own power. There was a strong feeling 
in Abyssinia at that time that he should not have 
hesitated to follow up the incident by an attack in force, 
because the Abyssinians knew then, as everybody else 


knows now dial be would have had no trouble in. 
conquering the whole of Italian Somaliland before Italian 
remlorcements could have been imponed. The Emperor 
knew It as well, but lie maintained that he wa« bound 
by a sacred treaty and he restrained his chiefs from taking 
the course they would like to have taken. Tliat hal 
reacted veiy largely against him in the eves of his own 
people, who know veiy Utile about treaties and who onlv 
realize that they could, if they had not wailed have hail 
a Dig mibtary success. 

On Italy’s “ Civilising Mission ” in Ethiopia 
he observes : 

The Italians claim to be conducting a civilizing 
mission and I am not going to insult anybody’s iatelli-'ence 
by trying to prove that that is not exactlv their motive. 
But a question wliich is worth discussion is whether some 
nation had better not conquer Ethopia and pul her to 
rights. To that I think there are two answers. If we 
are sufficiently altruistic to want Abyssinia to be really 
civilized, then the Emperor will with open arras receive 
any help we can give him. But the while man even in 
normal times is thoroughly distrusted by the people of 
Ethiopia, and one can hardly blame them. The native’s 
usual experience of the white man is of that unfortunate 
type of trader who, from his greater knowledge of 
economic and commercial conditions, has exploited tlie 
black man time and again. So that if a European nation 
takes over Ethiopia it is going to have a very difficult 
task, and only by force of arms is it going to be able 
to compel progress. But the Emperor insists, and I believe 
him, that he has our outlook. He is just as keen and. 
rather keener than any other individui or nation that 
Abyssimia should be civilized, and he will gladly accept 
help. Let the nations of the world help him, then, and. 
he will do the job far better than it can be done by force 
of arms and by conquering a proud people who want to 
retain their independence. 

The second argument, I think, is a moral one. 
Because I do not like the way somebody runs his house, 
I can, if I like, give him advice on how to run it, but 
I am not entitled to take over the house and live in 
it myself and run it as I please. 


The Conffict 

In the course of a paper with the above 
caption Ellen Honip writes in the Politiken 
(Copenhagen) ; 

Imperialism and the League of Nations are to be 
harnessed together; these two contradictory principles 
are to be induced to pull in the same direction: the 
square peg shall be forced into the round hole. 

The basis of imperialism is might over right and 
that of the League of Nations on the contrary is right 
over might. Imperiabsm is a recognition of the con- 

S eior's right to the submission of a weaker nation, 
I League of Nations is an assertion of an international 
right between nations, great and small, strong and weak. 
The result was the Laval-Hoare pioposms. 

The events of the autumn have shown us financial 
imperialism hand in band with political imperialism. 
None of the Great Powers have the slightest interest 
in overthrowing Mussolini. On the contrary, they sH 
prefer fascism to socialism, whether it be a question of 
Mussolini or Hitler. They are investing capital in the 
two dictator countries and supporting them econom- 
cally even if they are apparently attacking them politi- 
cally. 
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The aciion of the League of Nations was bluff, 
sanctions broke down. Mussolini’s fear of oil sanctions 
•was bluff; the Laval-Hoare-Baldwin fear of Mussolini's 
threats about war was bluff. .\nd during all this blufi 
the war is being continued in Ethiopia unaffected, in 
■fascist style with bombs upon the defenceless and un- 
armed, upon villages and Ked Cross hospitals, while 
the next Laval-Hoare proposals are in the offing under 
another name. 

Much hotrever has been gained, if the workers 
have learnt from the events that fascism is not to be 
fought ^vith imperialistic •wars, but by iiiteinational 
co-operation between all workers. If only ihej’ can see 
now that where imperialism enters, international justice 
goes out, so that they tsnll no longer support a league 
dominated by imperialistic governments and which has 
never been and can never l>c a league of peoples. 


Journalism under a Dictatorship 

Last month wc reproduced from The Livuig 
Age some of the instructions that Dr. Goebbels’s 
Propaganda Ministiy hands out to the Gorman 
press. The same paper presents another 
sample of journalism tinder a dictatorship in 
the form of instructions imparted by Mussolini’s 
Fascist Government to the Italian press : 

October 29 

.\n attitude of reserve to be maintained with regard 
to England, and also with regard to France and Germany. 

Great importance to be given, on the other hand, 
to our home activities. Insist on the inauguration of 
public works, especially the inauguration of the University 
uuildings, 

Give much space to the communiques on the limitation 
and economy in the consumption of goods, insisting on 
the fact that Fascist Italy replies to the iniquitous 
sanctions with a spirit of abnegation and sacriffee. 
necessaiy for bread, because, thanks to the wheat battle, 
necessary for bread, because, thanks to the wheat bat tie, 
■we have all the wheat we need. 

Give importance to the innuguralion of the theatrical 
year, whicii will take place in Rome. Turin and Milan. 

Give importance to the widening of the "Via delle 
Botteghe Basse.’ 

October 31 

Comment on the telegram sent to the Duce by the 
rabbit breeders and poultry farmers. 

Dedicate the ■whole of the first page to the inaugura- 
tion ceremony of the UniTcrsiiy buildings. In a very 
emotional tone. 

Comment on the Duce’s speech. 

With regard to the answer of the United States 
Government to the League of Nations, it is considered 
opportune for the comments of the Italian press to be. 
generally speaking, in harmony with the recent substantial 
confirmation of the neutrality of the United States, and, 
on the other hand, that it should insist on the illusions 
wliick may arise once more for the preservation of peace 
in Europe from the indirect encouragement of the action 
of the League of Nations contained in tlie note of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign -Affairs of the United 
States. 

Comment with the greatest reserve, without es- 
ssions revealing ^tisfaction at the American answer 
'■meva. 


Henry Ford as a Farmer 

Those whose duty or interest it is to study 
ways and means of strengthening agricultural 
industries in this country will do well to make 
a detailed investigation into conditions on the 
Fordson Estates in England, at Chelmsford, near 
London. A short account of the experiment is 
reproduced below from The People’s Tribime : 

In 1931 Mr. Ford set out to make an experiment 
in wliat may be called highly mechanized market-gardening 
on an estate whicii previously had been used for ordinary 
mixed farming. His theory was that, run on the right 
lines, it would be possible to employ much more labour 
at substantially higher wages and still show a satisfactory 
profit, and he has proved that this can be done. Over 
IDO men are in permanent employnienl receiving a higher 
rate of pay than the minimum of the Wages Board, and 
in addition have received large bonuses distributed from 
the profits of last year's work. The crops raised include 
a wide variety of vegetables inlentled for the London 
market, about 30 miles away, but litis year a successful 
start has been made with cultivation of soya-beans, which 
hitherto have not been grown to any great extent in 
England. 

In the beginning the estate consisted largely of 
rough grazing land, and a quantity of worthless limber 
had to be cleared, hedges grubbed up, and extensive 
plowing and harrowing done before it was ready for 
market-gardening. When the land had been brought 
into good condition it was taken over by a concern 
known as “ Co-operative Societies,” and this company, 
which now runs the farm, pays 4 per cent free of 
income-tax on capital outlay by way of rent. Equipment 
costs are returnable over a period of 25 years. Fruit 
and vegetables are produced in bulk; there is an 
intelligence department whose task it is to select the 
best selling centres, and full loads for motor-lorries make 
for economy in tranroortation. Those responsible for the 
management of the Fordson Estates believe in the prin- 
ciple of raising crops that demand a maximum of ■work, 
and in some of the fields no less than 90 per cent of 
the corps of production represent wages paid to workers. 
It is possible to employ 150 men on 250 acres of firm- 
garden. On one farm where formerly six men and a 
hoy were employed, there are now 14 permanent workers, 
thus proving Henry Ford’s thesis that if run on proper 
lines the farms can employ much more labour at sub- 
stanlially higher ■wages than those formerly paid, and 
still return a satisfactory profit. 

Art and Modern Printing 

There are just a few years until 1940, tfhen 
the fifth ceatenniai of the invention of ])rinting 
with movable letters by Johannes Guttenberg 
will be observed. Writing in the Germany and 
You, Dr. Julius Rodenberg. who combats the 
preconception ' that the printed book is merely 
the patient and slavish interpreter of the 
thoughts and feelings of the author, that it has 
no indinduality, and that the mission of the 
printer is to follow blindly the wishes of the 
intellectual creator,’ notes the infusion of & 
creative and artistic spirit into modem printing 
in Europe : 
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The sharp decline in the number of books made 
especially for the bibliophile during the past two or three 
years could be attributed to the dosing of many private 
presses if the same tendency had not been observed in 
England. In compensation for this, it is gratifying to 
notice that the ordinary books, including scientific, school 
and children’s books, have shown a decided improvement 
in their typography and make-up. Along with the 
privately printed books, the interest in artistic bindings 
and hand-bound books, which a few years ago were very 
popular, has also declined. Replacing this, the wrapper, 
which formerly was considered merely as a protective 
covering, is now utilised for advertising pu^oses and has 
become a field for typographical and artistic designing. 

The show window of a bookshop reveals today a 

colourful and vaiiated world, for the artist as well as 
the craftsman has expended the full richness of his 

originality in this field. Commercial and industrial 
printing have also been influenced by this tendency, as 
is evident in the tasteful wrappers and packages for 
cigarettes. This new creative spirit in typography has 
penetrated into every official and commercial field. Follow- 
ing the example of the English railway companies with 
their extraordinarily efiective placards, the German Federal 
Railway has improved its advertising and brought a 

distinctive artistic element into its posters. The maga- 
zines have also fallen into line and often present a 

tasteful and pleasing make-up. The newspapers, however, 
are more hesitant about taking on innovations end have 
certain reasons for doing so since they question the 
advisability of changing the form of the paper after the 
readers have become accustomed to it, while the cost 
involved is also an important item; but nevertheless, the 
first rigns of a typographical revolution are present in 
this field. 


Women in Egypt 

Mary McCurdy writes in The Catholic 
Citizen a brief review of women’s emancipation 
movement in Egypt which has been going 
forward unobtrusively during the last twenty 
years : 

For Egyptian, as for other oriental women, the first 
step in freedom hss been the abolishing of the custom 
of segregation of the sexes and the seclusion of women. 
Today Egyptian women of the upper and middle classes 
wear European clothes, go about unveiled, and visit the 
cinema and other public places with their menfolk er 
women friends. And this liberty to get out and about 
is still new enough to be valued by the rising generation, 
though it has come about almost imperceptibly without 
any fierce opposition having been roused. Furthermore 
two important reforms affecting the status of women have 
been made. The legal age of marriage has been raised 
to sixteen, and, owing to a reinterpretation of doctrine 
it has been made less easy for a man to divorce his wife, 
while hitherto he could do so easily and for the most 
trivial reasons. 

Since 1925, too, the Government has made available 
to the Egyptian girl what is provided for her brother. 
For in that year the first secondary school for girls was 
opened with fifty pupils. Today that school has five 
hundred pupils and there are also three other secondap' 
schools in Cairo, three in Alexandria and one each in 
two provincial towns. In these schools the girls follow 
the same syUabua as in the boys’ schools and take the 
same public examinations. From them girls have passed 
on to study at the Egyptian University, where they ere 


to be found in every faculty, but chiefly in the school 
of medicine. Others have gone on to England and taken 
degrees there. It is of inleresl to note here that in these 
schools there are men as well as women on the staff 
though in every case the head is a woman. 


Sylvain Levi s A Memory 

Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani relates his impres- 
sions of Sylvain Levi in The Asiatic ReiAew: 

I was received by a short, well-knit man, with a 
soft, caressing voice, a shock of beautiful white hair, 
fine as driven snow, extraordinarily gentle eyes — eyes that 
iiad something very wise and very tender in their limpid 
depths — and, for ^ his dignity, simple, clubbable, spon- 
taneously kindly — in fact, anything but a mere academic. 

As I looked round the apartment, slacked, almost 
littered, with books and with souvenirs artisHgues des 
Indes, I heard Sylvain Levi say to me : “1 am a Hindu.” 
The tone in which be said this was absolutely convinc- 
ing — and compelling. It reminded me of aimilai words 
uttered by the late Sir Thomas Arnold : “ I’m more an 
Indian than an Englishman,” Transparent sincerity 
characterized the avowal of both men. 

The room, warm and cosy, was full of guests. An 
Austrian savant was talking in excited tones about bis 
great discovery, that the Hungarian dialects were con- 
nected with Sanskrit. Sylvain Levi did not contradict 
him, but the way he smiled shocA the confidence of the 
other man. A young lady wanted to know what were 
Sankara’s exact views about “Maya” end the “pheno- 
menal world.” Someone began to talk of Monan-jo- 

Daro To each and all — too many to be 

mentioned here — Sylvain Levi gave what help be could. 
He was particularly nice to my compatriots : he treated 
them as though he had known them all theii lives. They 
spoke to him as they seldom apeak to foreigners. 

Sylvain Levi did not refer to his own work. He 

seemed to brush it aside as a thin g of secondary 

importance. “My real passion,” he told me later, when 
we were alone, “ my real passion is to be of service to 

my fellow-beings It gives me real pleasure to 

do what I can for your countrymen. They come thousands 
of miles to learn at our universities: afl praise to them 

for that It is really we who ought to be going 

to India to imbibe something of her ancient wisdom. 
Perhaps a day will come when the elan of the West 
will be combined with the meditativeness of the East. 
. . . . ” He loved books, I could see, for be talked in a 
lilting accent of his favourite authors; but he loved 
life more. He spoke of the greamess of life and the 
greatness of the individual; but I will not enter into 
mat abstruse question. 

When I attempt to sum up the total impression 
made upon me by this remarkable personality I find 
that it crystallizes itself into four prismatic qualities — 
qualities diat Jesus would hase prized above aU in a 
human souL Sylvain Levi was tolerant (not through 
laziness, but through wise comprehension), generous 
(more happy to give than to receive), selfless (always 
making the lowest claim for himself), and genuinely 
in love with Ids kind. In our world of false valuariwia, 
when diarlatans and mountebanks win all the applause, 
it is not a little heartening to find a man who was great 
in his goodness. 

Sylvain Levi is not dead : he lives in the memory of 
his friends and disciples, and their name is legion. 
Perhaps this is the oztly kind of immortality of which we 
can be sure. At least Shakespeare thought so. 
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Reminiscences of Sri Raniakrishna 

Pratap Chandra Majoomdar, an influential 
leader of the Brahmo Sainnj and an orator of 
rare ability, tvrote an article on Sri Ramaki'ishna 
in the Tkeistic Quarterly Review of 1897, which 
has been reproduced in the Ramakrishna 
Centenarj' issue of The Vedanta Kesari. The 
following is an excerpt from the reproduction : 

Some of our clever intellectual fools have found 
notiiing in him; some of the contemptuous Christian 
Misaionaries would caE him an impostor or a self-deluded 
enthusiast. The face of this Hindu saint retains a full- 
itess, a child-like tenderness, a profound visible humble- 
ness and an unspeakable sweetness of expression and 
a smile that I have seen on no other face that I can 
remember. He protests against being lionized and openly 
shows his strong dislike to be visited and praised by 
liie curious. The society of the worldb-minded and 
carnally-inclined be carefuUy shuns. His religion is 
his only recommendation. Ranikrishna is the worshipper 
of no particular Hindu God. He is not a Shaiva, he_ is 
not a Shakta, he is not a Vaishnsva, be is not a Vedantist. 
Yet he is al! these. He worships Shiva, he worships 
Kali, he worships Rama, he worships Krishna and is 
a confirmed advocate of the Vedanta doctrines. He 
accepts all the doctrines, all the embodiments, usages 
and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each 
in turn is infallible to liim. His religion does not mean 
too much dogma, controversial proficiency or the outward 
worship. His religion means ecstasy, bis worship means 
transcendental worsliip. He merges into rapturous 
ecstasy, and loses outward consciousness often during 
the dav and oftenest in conversation. 

In the intensity of burning love of God which is 
in bis simple heart, the devotees’ form and features 
suddenly grow stiff and motionles^ unconsciousness over- 
takes him, his eyes lose their sight and tears trickle 
down his fixed, pale but smiling face. There U a 
transcendental meaning and sense in that unconsciousness. 
Who will fathom the depth of that insensibility which 
the love of God produces in him? But that he sees 
something hears and enjoys something, when he is dead 
to all the outer world, there is no doubt. If not, why 
should he in the midst of that unconsciousness burst 
into floods of tears and break out into prayers, songs 
and utterances, the force and pathos of which pierce 
through the hardest heart and bring tears to eyes that 
never before wept under the bfluence of religion? 

He has successfully escaped the evil of camallty 
wiiich he dreaded. The purity of his thoughts and 
relations towards women is most unique and instructive. 
The other sin which he spent his life to be free from is 
the love of money. The sight of money fills him with 
strange dread. His avoidance of women and wealth is 
the whole secret of his matchless moral character. His 
reverence for Christ and Mahomet is deep and genuine 
and shows the cathoRc religious culture of this great 
"Hindu saint. He never writes anything, seldom argues. 


He never attempts to instruct, he is continually pouring 
out his soul in rhapsody of spiritual experiences. He 
unconsciously throws a flood of marvellous light upon 
the obscurest passages of the Shastras. 

A living evidence of the depth and greatness of 
Hindu religion is this good and holy man. He has 
wholly controlled his flesh, He is full of soul, full of 
the reality of religion, full of joy, full of blessed purity. 
He has no other thoitght, no other occupation, no other 
relation, no other friend in his humble life than his 
God. That God is more than sufficient for liim. His 
spotless holiness, his deep unspeakable blessedness, his 
unstudied endless wisdom, his child-like peacefi^ess 
and affection towards all men, his consuming, all-absorb- 
ing love for God is his only reward. So long as he is 
spared to us, gladly shall we sit at his feet to learn 
from him the sublime precepts of purity, unworldliness, 
spirituality and inebriation in the love of God. 

Sri Ramakrishna 

Bhavani Charan Bannerjee, better known 
as Upadhaya Brahmabandhava, was at first a 
staunch Brahmo and a follower of Keshab 
Chandra Sen. As a speaker and leader and as 
Editor of the Bengali daily Sandkya, he was 
well known. Later in life he passed from the 
church of New Dispensation to the Anglican and 
eventually to the Roman Catholic Communion. 
The original article which was contributed to 
Swaraj, a Bengali monthly, has been translated 
in the Ramkrishna Centenarj’ number of 
Prabuddha Bharata. He wrote : 

Who is this Ramakrishna? He is the prince of 
Sadhskhas, who through his spiritual practice, so rich 
jWitli emotion and fervour, garnered round him all the 
peculiar spiritual attitudes of the different sects and 
faiths of the world, and thus demonstrated the all-compre- 
hensiveness of his Brahman-realization. In Ms personality 
have been synthesized and unified the supeiconsciousness 
of the Yogis, the sweetness of the love of the Gopis of 
Brindavan, and the awe-inspiring attitude of the Sakti 
worshipper. He practised Warn and resized its highest 
goal. He also realized the Chrisihood of Jesus. Fully 
established in Ms consciousness of the immutable Brahman 
and keeping intact the continuity of the Eternal Dhanna 
of the A^as, Sri Ramakrishna welcomed with open aims 
all the diversities of the spiritual life and enriched In^a 
by incorporating in it all the new spiritual forces and 
orientating them all to Advaita. 

.\11-India Women’s Conference 

Iq her addi'ess as president of the All-India 
IVomen’s Conference, published in Stri-Dharma, 
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Her Highness, The Maharani Sethu Parvati 
Bayi of Travancore says : 

This Conference which started nine years ago has 
now become the foremost representative body of the 
women of India, and it has contributed in no small 
measure to the awakening which has surpassed the 
expectaUons of its founders. It has helped to arouse 
the social conscience in many matters relating to women 
and their advancement. One of its first items of business 
was to voice dissatisfaction with the present educational 
system, and it was instrumental in starting an Education 
Fund, the proceeds of which have been utilized amongst 
other things, for establishing and maintaining the Lady 
Irwin College in Delhi for Home Science, the training 
of teachers and psychological research. The Conference 
played an important part in the establishment of the 
claim of women to the franchise in British India. It 
has worked for the adequate edocatioa of future mothers, 
for medical inspection in schools and factories, and for 
the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A 
glance at the summary of the important resolutions 
passed in previous sessions would prove that a well- 
considered programme of rural reconstruction and 
educational and civic training has been emphasised, and 
that the Conference has set before itself the important 
task of rousing public opinion so as to enable all 
concerned to realize the mistake of segregation of women 
and of allowing immature girls to become wives and 
mothers. A great deal has been done, though much 
has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration 
of the lot of women labourers and the propagation of 
public health programmes, in which women are vitally 
interested. 

The ^at upheaval produced by the late war revolu- 
tionized uought and made Europe and America realize 
the value of women’s contnbution to the national cause. 

The great development for which groups of women 
had workra in many countries took piece mainly because 
of national crises on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as 
soou as the women’s claims were recognized, it was 
found that they were justified. Women soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The 
Presidentship of the Botanical section of the British 
Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society was 
bestowed upon a woman. The Parliamentary work of 
woman has been recognized to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible 
posts in the civil service of various countries. In the 
United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and 
1,600 practising lawyers and amongest them assistant 
aftomeys.gener^, provincial and central. 300 American 
cities employ Police women in duties relating to the 
welfare of women and children. In joumilism, and 
banking, they have played an important part. It was 
not many weeks ago that the award of the Nobel Prize 
to Madame JoUiot, the worthy daughter of a celebrated 
mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of 
women in the domain of recondite science. 

Edncation 

Rabindranath Tagore makes the following 
profound observation in The Visva-Bharati 
News on education : 

It is needless to say that the purpose of modem 
Education is to respond to the deepest urge of the present 
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age which is to be rid of the suicidal aggressiveness of 
the collective egotism of the people. Human history is 
wailing for uniting all races in a bond of co-operation 
utilizing for the common benefit the variedness of our 
circumstances and natural capacities. Those habits of 
thoughts and sentiments which go against it will make 
us unfit for that great tomorrow when it will he seriously 
admitted that the spirit of civilization has its fundamental 
meaning in a perfect relationship of people baaed upon 
a comprehensive responsibility of mutual help. What has 
been said in the Upanishads in the foUotving verse 
indicating the highest purpose of man is applicable not 
only to individuals but also to nations. He who finds 
himself in tdl beings and all beings in his own self is 
revealed in truth. 

The value of Dancing in National Life 

Visva-Bharati News also gives the Engligh 
translation of the relevant passages of a letter 
written by Rabindi’anath on the value of danc- 
ing in national life : 

There is no doubt that the provision for our country’s 
health and food is of peat importance but the expression 
of its joy is no less vitally necessary. The villagers who 
are known as the masses of the country have always 
abundantly expressed their joy in life through their music 
and dance in varied forms of literature and the arts. 
Like scattered pools of water in the dried up river-bed 
of a stream these yet exist, but there is danger of their 
soon being completely lost. One of the main reasons is 
the stupidity of our educated oommiuniies. We are 
bookworms quite out of touch with the inner life of our 
country. We are schoolboys of English schools, therefore 
WB wax enthusiastic over pedantic research in foreign 
arts following the prescribed path of textbooks; we utterly 
lack the inner culture which can make ua discover and 
properly evaluate the materials of beauty which Ue im- 
lecognized all around us in the lur^ areas. One of 
this is Dancing. This great gift of the goddess Saraswati 
has been disdaininlly relegated by our cultural circles 
to the realm of the professionals. In the life of the 
masses it still remains hidden here and there with 
apologetic diffidence. 

All expressions of joy keep man’s vital forces alive 
and creative; man does not die only bom want of 
food — absence of joy kills his manhood. In the western 
condnenC Dancing is a companion of true manhood. In 
our country too, this dance will remove the feebleness 
from which our country suffers. 


Hindu Java 

Swami Sadananda Maharaj is an old 
Sannyasin of the Sankaracharya Order. He 
recently visited Cambodia, Java and Bali. He 
writes an acount of his visit in The Hindu 
Review. His observations on Hindu Java are 
from his personal knowledge of things : 

Jogjakarta, the seat of the Sultanate of the same 
name, is a populous town with clean and shaded roads 
often ending in a spacious square like those of Batavia. 
The Sultan still retains the Hindu title of ‘ Buwono 
Seuopati’ (the General of the World) and his Kraton 
(or Court) is one of those few centres which riill hangs 
on to the old art and culture of the Javanese. 

It ia here we witnessed the Shadow Pantomime of 
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leather Marionettes, which in Javanese is called Wyang 
Kulit. A semi-transparent screen is placed before the 
audience and a powerful light falls on it from the back, 
where the showman or ‘ Diang ’ recites the old legends 
and epic stories from the Mahahharata and the Ramayana. 
The puppets are thin strips of huSalo-ltide cut into 
exaggerated human forms. They would be taken as 
gigantic caricatures hut for the fact that they represent 
the spirit and not the form of the epic characters. The 
lady Dushilavatl (perhaps Duryyodhana’s sister Dushila) 
has to be coloured black, her nose made more aquiline, 
her eyes more cruel than those of a Subhadra when she 
elopes with Arjuna. The virile Javanese admires this 
great warrior as he adores Slta and respects Rama. 
Many a version of the adventures of the third Pandava 
with a strong Javanese background itare accumulateil 
through centuries in the shape of ‘ Panji ’ stories. 
Shubhadra loses her identity in Chandrakiiana (Moon 
beam) and the story of her run away match with 
KrUUna-Sukha is recast in the hero’s attempt to retrace 
the heroine through a series of wild adventures. The 
Sayamvara ceremony of Draupadi is ' screened ’ and the 
princess is seen engaged in a battle of wits with 
Yudbisthlra and his four brothers. The fight of Rama 
and Dasanana often creates a tense atmosphere in the 
audience who heave a sigh of relief when at last the 
Prince of Ayodhya flies back to his capital with the 
long-imprisoned Sita. 

The Masked Dance is just as gorgeous as the 
Miracle play at Oberamergau. The masks are a various 
types and they help the actors and actresses display the 
moods of the heroes and the heroines they represent. 
It reminds one of the Greek Tragedians wearing high 
shoes as a part of their make-up. These masks interpret 
the trend of the events to the spectators. Thus a scene 
of the Lord Siva sitting on a divine bull may be acted 
without a mask, but when the Tandava Dance has to be 
performed suitable masks have naturally to be used. 
These dances are so vivid that we cannot but admire 
them. Here there is no ‘dalang’ to explain the show 
of his puppets or interweave local incidents into the 
plot, but every participant has to do the work of the 
showman with no oral explanations but physical movements. 

The Hindu Java was largely Saivic in its creed, for, 
isolated temples there are at Bliima and Kclasan which 
were dedicated to Chandi (or Chanda?). They are of 
great structural beauty, but are mere pygmies in com- 
parison with what we viewed at Prambanaio. The ruins 
there are girdled by a high stone wall and occupy 
almost a square mile in area. The gateway is made 
of wood and the courtyard is not flagged but covered 
with green grass. The main temple of Chandi-Siva is 
some sixt>' feet high and is of a square shape. The 
fight between Dasanana and the valiant Jatayu forma 
the subject of the bas-relief on the stone foundation 
of this temple. .4 wide stairway leads to the approach 
of the >Iandira where there stand on their own pedastals 
four life-size images in foar directions of the Compass. 
They are Brahma. Vishnu, Maheswara and Sakti, each 
with a stone back-ground to its own. The statue of 
Brahma is more intact than the rest and like the images 
at the Codan Gaja Museum all of them are anatomic^y 
perfect and wear apparels and ornaments. They are 
physically normal and none of them show that atony 
vacant look which we meet in those of the Assyrians 
or the Egyptians. They all have a benign countenance 
which is assuring and conveys the sculptor's notion of 
a ‘loving’ Creator which a ‘god fearing’ race can 
seldom visualize. Nor is there that ambiguous smile 
which the Buddhist loves to portray. These images 
beam with a celestial repose which eludes description. 


The temple of the divine Bull is close to the corner 
triiich Siva occupies in the main temple, there are 
numerous pillars and idols lying about in the courtyard; 
the local history recounts that the Arabs in their spiritnal 
zeal razed them to the ground. 


The Beautifnl in ifae Upanishads 

The spirit of beauty that resides in the 
L'panishadic consciousness makes an appeal 
which stirs the very depth of our heart. Nolini 
Kanta Gupta writes in the Triveni on the 
beautiful in the Upanishads : 

when the Rigveda says : 

“ Lo ! the supreme Light oi lights is come, a varied 
awakening is horn, wide manifest.” 

" The white .Mother comes reddening witli the mddy 
child: the dark Mother opens wide her chambers,” 
the feeling and the expression of the beautiful raise no 
questioning; they ore authentic as well as evident. All 
will recognize at once that we have here beautiful things 
said in a beautiful way. No less authentic however is 
the sense of the beautifid that underlies these Upenisbadic 
lines : 

“There the sun shines nor, nor the moon, nor the 
stars: these liglitnings too there shine not: how then 
this fire ! That shines and therefore all shine in its wake; 
by the sheen of That, all this shines.” 

The early Vedas aimed at the perfect form [suriipa 
kr'lnum) the faultless expression, the integral and com- 
plete embodiment. But the Upanishads came to lay stress 
upon what is beyond the form, what the eye cannot see 
nor the vision reflect : 

“ Its figure does not lie in the field of vision, none 
can see it with the eye.” 

The form of a thing can be beautiful; but the 
formless too has its beauty. All the forms that are 
scattered abroad in their myriad manifest beauty hold 
within themselves a secret Beauty and are reflected or 
projected out of it. It cannot be defined or figured in the 
terms of the phenomenal consciousness. In speaking of it, 
however, the Unanishads invariably and repeatedly refer to 
two attributes that characterise its fundamental nature. The 
first aspect or attribute is that of light — the brilliance, 
the solar effulgence — ravitulyarupah — the bright, clear, 
shadowless Light of lights — rirajam subhram jyotUham 
ivotih. The second aspect is that oi delight, the bliss, 
the immortality inherent in that wide effulgence — ananda- 
jupam amr'tam yad vibhaci. 

And where there is light, there is cheer and joy. 
Rasamaya and iyotirmaya are thus the nvo conjoint 
characteristics fundamental to the nature of the ultimate 
reality. Sometimes these two are named as the solar 
and the lunar aspect. The solar aspect refers obviously 
to the Light, that is to say. to the Truth: the lunar 
aspect refers to the rasa iSoma), lo Immortality, to 
Beauty proper, — 

“ 0 Lord of Immortality ! Thy heart of beauty that 
is sheltered in the moon" — 
or. as the Prasna Vpanishad has it. 

‘The Moon means Delight and Delight 

means the created form.” 

The perception of beauty in the Upanlshadic 
consciousness is something elemental — oi concentrated 
essence. It silhouettes the main contour, outlines the 
nrimordial gestures. Pregnant and pulsating with the 
burden of beauty, the mantra here reduces its external 
expression to a minimum. What can he more bare and 
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brief and full to the brim of a self-gathered luminous 
energy than, for example : 

“That which lives not by Life, but which makes 
Life live — That is Brahman.” 

“ In the Little there lies no happiness, the Vast alone 
is the Happiness. The Vast is the Imroortalitv, the Little 
is the Mortality.” 

The Upanishads in this respect have a certain kinship 
with the early poets of the intervening age — Vyasa and 
Valtniki. The same brevity and simplicity, vibrant with 
an extraordinary power of evocation, are also character- 
istic of the Upanishad mimcra. With Valmiki's 

“Like the sky hard to cross over,” 
or, "Like a fire whose light of flame is gone,” 
or, “ Fiery as the burning sun, full of forbearance like 
the earth,” 

can be compared, in respect of vivid and graphic terseness 
end pointedness and suggestive reverberation, the 
Upani^adic 

“ The One stands alone in the heaven motionless, 
like a tree against the sky,” or, 

“ Be wholly fixed on That, like an arrow on its 
traget,” or again, 

“Like these rivers that flowering journey towards 
the sea.” 

Art at its highest tends to become also the simplest 
and the most unconventional; and it is then the highest 
art, precisely because it does not aim at being artistic. 
The aesthetic motive is totally absent in the Upanishads; 
the sense of beauty is there, but it is attendant upon and 
involved in a deeper strand of consciousness. 


The Racial Composition of the 
Indian Peoples 

-Science and Culture in its February issue 
publishes addresses of the Sectional presidents 
3f the Science Congress recently held at Indore. 
H. C. Chakladar, presiding over the Section of 
Anthropology, deals in his address with the 
problems of tie racial composition of the Indian 
peoples. He observes : 

In India racial classification has so long proceeded 
on very scanty anthropometric data, and hence it has 
been quite unsatisfetory. Risley initiated anthropomorphic 
measurements in India, hot the data obtained by him, 
supplemented by those collected by others, are quite 
inadequate for such a vast country as India, especially 
as the Indian peoples are divided into innumerable inde- 
pendent groups that do not intermarry. Risley’s classifi- 
cation of the Indian peoples, based upon this inadequate 
material, into seven racial types, has rightly been rejected 
by anthropologists. Risley gave, for exmple, the racial 
designation of Mongolo-Draiadian to the peoples of Bengal 
and Orissa, thou^ they are not marked by Mongoloid 
features at all. Then ngain, Riaely's Dravi^ans fall at 
least into four racial types; (1) the dark, long-headed, 
wide-nosed type which has been given the unsatisfactory 
designation of Pre-Dravidian by some and which has 
been called Proto-Australiod by Dr. Hutton in the last 
Census Report of India, alihough craniological measure- 
ments have shown dearly that the theory of a common 
racial stock for the jun^e tribes of the Deccan and the 
aborigines of Australia is quite untenable; this type had 
belter been called simply Veddaic; Hutton’s theory of its 
migration from Asia Minor is also disproved by the great 
iiflerence in the nasal index between the ancient 


Mesopotamian and Indian skulls; (2) the Munda-Kol 
group of Chota Nagpur which possesses considerable affinity 
with the former, but has points of difference also; (3) the 
long-headed, fine-nosed type speaking Dravidian languages 
who, on account of their Mediterranean affinity, had best 
be caUed Indo-Medicerranemi, independently of any refer- 
ence to the language they speak. (4) and lasdy, the 
round-headed, fine-nosed type with Alpine affinity which 
claims numerous individuals amongst the Dravidian- 
speakers. The two latter types are not peculiar to the 
Dravidian-speaking area alone, but are of a much wider 
distribution in India. Intensive anthropometric work, in- 
volving 60 measurements and 31 soraatoscopic observations 
on each individual among the people of Bengal by the 
author, shows the presence, both among the high castes, 
such as the Radhi Brahmins, as well as the low castes 
like the Muebis, of a predominant round-headed type, 
and also of an appreciable number of the Indo- 
Mediteiranean type, this latter type being more numerous 
among the lower castes than among the higher. Anthropo- 
metric investigations in other parts of India would 
probably show a very wide distribution of these two types. 
Both of them are represented in the skulls excavated at 
Mohenjo Daxo, and they appear to have been the earliest 
importers of advanced civilization and culture into India. 


Creed of Unity 

Sir Govind Madgavkar, a retired member 
of the Civil Service, writes in The Hindustan 
Review ■ 

For myself, I recognize only two political parties in 
India — the British rulers and we, the Indian ruled, of 
whatever clast. 

Just now we Hindus by reason of our caste system 
can be played upon and cut up into toucbables and 
untouchables, and Brahmins and non-Brahmins, and caste 
Hindu in general (and the Brahmin in particular) is 
the anvil for all British, Muslim, untouchable, etc, to 
abuse and to smite. Although the caste Hindus constitute 
a clear majority of the population of British India, 
they are given only 86 of the 250 British Indian seats 
in the Assembly. The Mu^ms, on the other hand, who 
constitute approjdmately ^ of the population of British 
India are given 1/3 of the British Indian seats in both 
Houses. The disproportion is most obvious in the case 
of the British residents. Taking Brirish India as a whole 
one seat is allotted in the Council of State to every 1 2/3 
million persons and one seat in the Assembly to every 
one million persons. Yet 7 seats in the Upper House and 
14 seats in the Lower House are allotted to only 75,000 
British residents — a figure which excludes some 60,000 
British troops. 

An indefinite reaction, in which Princes, Muslims, non- 
Brahmins and the depressed, are to be tools, to preserve 
India for all time as politically a dependency and economic- 
ally a market for Britain, with never-ending professions of 
aU this policy being in our welfare. The Farsi, because 
he is rich and progressive, the Muslim, the non-Brahmin 
and the depressed, because he is backward, — all those 
who hold aloof on whatever pretext from the national 
ideal and movement, are acting contrarv to the interests 
not only of the country, but also and in the long run 
even of their own community. In fact, they are asking 
the caste Hindu to fight and to bear the brunt of batde 
and to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them, while 
they themselves try to curry favour with Government and 
enjoy the fruits. And on top of it alL they will call the 
Congress a Hindu movement because of their own refusal 
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to joiD. The nationalist Hindu who joins the Maha Sabha 
or asks for justice to the Hindus is immediately denounced 
as being communal, hut any one else, apparently, may 
ask for special treatment at the expense of the Hindu 
and lemain a nationalist. 

To me Hindu unity is a necessaiy' constituent, 
perhaps may even turn out to be necessary preliminary 
to Hiadu-Muslim unity and to Indian Nationality. To 
iufiame and to widen divimons and animosities is easy. 
It is to make oneself a despicable tool of those who wish 
to divide and to rule. Let ours be the nobler, even if it 
is harder role of the conciliator. 

Discipline above jealousy, unity above patty, nation- 
ality above caste, creed or province, and country above all 
— this must be the motto of the Congress, and of every 
one of us. 


Cultural Tyranny 

The circular of the education department 
of the Frontier Government excluding as it does 
Hindi and Gurmulchi as medium of instruction, 
has wounded the susceptibilities of Hindus and 
Sikhs all over India. Ban*i Lall Sahni describes 
it, in The Monthly India, as an inroad on the 
culture and religion of the communities con- 
cerned who form an important minority entitled 
to statutorj' protection of their rights ; 

The recent circular of the education department of 
the N. W, F. P. government which is presided over by 
an Indian Minister, was indignantly received in ibe 
country. The circular excludes the employment of Hindi, 
Curmuklii and Pashto as medium of instniction beyond 
the 6rst two primary classes in girl schools, <l>> and 
informs that schools failing to change the medium of 
instruction to Urdu, within a period of two years would 
cease to receive grants-in-aid from the Government. 

The displacement of Giirmukhi and Hindi by Urdu 
as a medium of instruction intensifies the anxiety of 
the minority, and instead of linking the Hindus, Sikhs 
and ^iushms widens them as poles asunder. 

The plea that tlie Patban needs the knowledge of 
Urdu, does not justify the sacrifice by Hindus and Siklis 
of tlieir languages. 


The number of recognized institutions for girls in 
the N. W. F. Province is 155. Out of it 71 are private 
schools; out of 71 private schools, 30 impart education 
in Hindi, 20 in Giurmukiii and 13 through a mixed 
medium. Out of the total number of 31 of middle 
schools, as many as 19 are of Hindus and Sikhs and not 
a single school is under Muslim management. Out of 
the total enrolment ni scholars in the girls schools: 
6, 80S are Hindus, 5,665 Mnslims and 1,866 are Sikhs. 
Out of the number of girls who passed the middle school 
girls examination, the languages represented are Hindi 
129, Urdu 67, and Gurmukbi 30. The total share of the 
Government, District board and municipal committees 
for tlieir maintenance is Rs. 81,443 and the total income 
from fees and other sources is Rs. 54,400. Out of the entire 
expenditure on girls education, opproximatelv a sum of 
Rs. 36,000 goes to the coffers of Hindu and 6ikh schools 
whicli contribute 8,671 scholars nut of a total of 14,433. 

From the point of view cjf educational efficiency, 
this order of a change of medium of instruction, is very 
unsound. 

Imagine the hardsliips of girls who have been reading 
Hindi or Gurraukhi in the first two primary classes, and 
liave joined in 3rd class, a school wliere education is 
imparled in Urdu from the beginning. 

The Circular confronts the private schools, with very 
unpalatable alternatives. Either they should forego Hindi 
and Gurmukhi as medium of instniction or dispense 
with grants-in-aid. 

This, if it happens, would prejudicially affect the 
growth of the education of Hindu and Sikh girls in 
the Frontier, and disable the minorities from taking 
their rightful position as citizens of the Indian Empire. 
A community, with its girls iin-e<iucated or semi-educated 
canuot realize that aspiration. 

Home is the place where love and knowledge of 
traditional culture and religion is inculcated. The ladies 
are the guardians of our faith and culture. The religion 
and culture of Hindus is to be found in books mostly 
written in Hindi, and those of Sikhs in Gurmukhi. 

The circular marks an invasion on the constitutional 
right of the Hindu and Sikh minority to a statutory 
protection of their interests in regard to language. leligioo 
and customs. .All civilized governments recognize this 
right: BO does the League of Nations. In sharp contrast 
to the utter disregard of the Frontier Government is the 
policy of the Provincial Governm-snts where the Moliam- 
madans are in the minority. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

Bv Professor BHABATOSH DATTA. m.a. 


When the railway budget was presented 
before the Assembly last year, there was a dis- 
tinct note of optimism in Sir Joseph Bhore’s in- 
troductory speech. His estimate was that the 
receipts would increase from 90.20 crores in the 
previous year to 93.50 crores in 1935-36, and 
that the out-goings, including working expenses 
and transfer to the depreciation fund, would 
amount to nearly 64.40 crores. The net balance 
of 29.10 crores, it was anticipated, would fall 
short of the total interest charge by about 2 
crores. The position, therefore, appeared to be 
encoui'Rging. The strategic lines would cause a 
loss of about 2 crores, and, so, practically 
speaking, Sir Joseph Bhore’s last railway budget 
was a balanced one so far as the commercial 
lines were concerned. 

This led Sir Joseph to adopt measures which 
have contributed to some extent to the worsen- 
ing back of the situation. The 5 p. c. cut that 
had still remained operative was done away 
with, and some freight charges including the 
surcharge on coal-freights were reduced. Of 
course, there were persons who could not see 
eye to eye with Sir Joseph, and who did not 
believe that the railway situation had really 
improved considerably. But the tone in which 
the last year’s budget was presented did not 
exactly lead people to expect the situation now 
revealed by Sir ZafruUah Klian, Member-in- 
Cbarge for Railways and Commerce. 

We now learn that Sir Joseph’s anticipa- 
tions have not materialized. The receipts in 
1935-36 are expected to fall short of the budget 
estimates by 3.50 crores. The working expenses 
have been reduced by minor economy measures 
to 50.75 crores, and this amount, together with 
tlie depreciation allocation of 13.26 crores brings 
the total expenditure to nearly 64 crores, leav- 
ing a balance (including miscellaneous receipts) 
of 26.83 crores. The deficit thus amounts to 
4,54 crores, and not to 2 crores only as antici- 
pated. This deficit will be met by another loan 
from the depreciation fund, which will stand 
at the close of the financial yeai’ at nearly 
9 crores. 

The estimates for the coming financial year 
hsA-e, therefore, been cautiously framed. The 
revenue is anticipated to amount to 91.25 crores, 
the working expenses to 51.25 crores, and the 


transfer to the depreciation fund to 13.25 crores. 
The balance (including the miscellaneous 
receipts and other minor re-adjustments) will 
be, it is expected, 26.67 crores, representing a 
realization of a little more than 3.5 per cent on 
tlie total capital at charge. The net deficit at 
the end of the year 1936-37 is expected to be 
3.44 crores, which will again have to be made 
good by a loan from the depreciation fund. At 
the close of the year, the depreciation fund will 
stand, according to the estimates, at 11.75 crores. 
No new projects will be undertaken, but a small 
sum will be devoted to the continuance of new 
works already under' construction, including 22 
lakhs for the Meghna bridge in Bengal. 


Table L (in Crores) 


Panitulai-s 


.li'liiuls 

mj m 

novi5c4 

QUilSift 

1. Total receipU 

. . 

90.20 

90.00 

91.25 

2. Working Expenses 


50.27 

50.75 

51.25 

3. Allocation lo Depreciation 




Fund 

. , 

13.72 

13.26 

13.25 

i. Balance (re-adjusced) 


2e.74 

26.83 

26.67 

S. Total interest charge 

. , 

31.80 

31.37 

30.11 

6. Deficit 

7. Depreciation Fund at 

the 

5.06 

4.54 

3.44 

close of the year 


9,50 

8.97 

11.75 


Such, in brief, is the situation of om* rail- 
way finance. One is naturally tempted to in- 
quire why things have moved in this way, and 
to examine the contentions put forward by the 
authorities. For a number of year's since the 
separation of the railway budget in 1925, the 
railways had regularly contributed to the general 
revenues of the cotmtry. Besides paying the 
1 per cent charge on the capital and one-fifth 
of the surplus profit, the railways were in a 
position to pay to the Central (Government a 
further one-third share of the excess of the 
remainder above 3 crores. These contributions 
have entirely stopped since 1930-31. There 
have been deficits every year after that, increas- 
ing from 5 crores in 1930-31 to a maximum 
of 10.25 crores in 1932-33, falling to 5.06 crores 
again in 1934-35. 

It is not a very good argument to say that, 
because the depreciation fund is standing at 
almost the same level every year, the charge of 
insolvency cannot be brought against the rail- 
ways. It has been maintained that, if instead 
of transferring 13.26 crores to the depreciation 
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fund during 1936-36, only 9.25 crores — ^the 
amount that is sufficient for covering this year’s 
expenditure on renewals and replacements — had 
been transferred, the deficit would have amount- 
ed to only 50 lakhs. But, one cannot help 
thinking that in the case of a railway concern, 
the depreciation fund is of the utmost import- 
ance, and all calculations of profit and los.® 
ought to be made after allowing properly for 
all present and future replacement-charges. 

Table II* (Depreciation Fund) — in Crores 



ir. . 1 (•* 



P;irlicul&rs 



Biicl'jci 

1. Depreciation fund at the 




begining of the year . . 

11.75 

950 

8.97 

2. Transfer to depreciation 




fund 

13.72 

13.26 

13.25 

3. Renewals and Replacements 

4. Loans from depreciation 

10.91 

9.25 

7.03 

fund 

5.06 

4.54 

3.44 

5. Depreciation fund at the 



11.75 

close of the year 

950 

8.97 


Nor is there much in the contention that 
some railways abroad have not been able to 
pay dividend or that some others hav'e not been 
able to earn more than 3 per cent on the capital. 
In India the railway system is a commercial 
undertaking run by the State, and so a deficit 
here is of much greater consequence to the 
people than a deficit in the accounts of a private 
company. Even a comparison with the 
Dominion and Colonial Government railways 
is of negative value, and it does not certainly 
validate arguments otherwise invalid. 

The reasons to which the decline in the 
railway receipts have been ascribed are mani- 
fold. The economic depression and the collapse 
of commodity prices have, on the one hand, 
slackened the rate of turn-over of goods, and on 
the other, reduced the purchasing power of the 
people. It thus certainly bears a share of the 
blame for causing a decline in passengers and 
goods traffic. A reason of perhaps a greater 
import is the “ striding after self-sufficiency by 
almost every countrj', including India, and the 
development of internal trade and production.” 
Under unrestricted trade, the railways gener- 
ally transport a large volume of goods from the 
ports to the distant interior. But. the diminu- 
tion of the volume of international trade has 
compelled the railways to carry goods produced 
within the countrj' from one part' to another. 
The general effect of this on railwaj' earnings 
has been “ to replace long lead traffic to and 

• Statiatics in this form are not yet available, and 
the figures given here had, therefore, to be calculated 
from the published data. There may be one or two 
discrepancies in the calculated figures. 


fi’om the ports by short lead internal traffic,”" 
and to reduce the total ton-mileage of transport 
work. This is a situation which eveiy student 
of railway economics in India should take note 
of. It may, however, be expected that an 
economic revival will increase the aggregate of 
both the port-hinterland hauls and the internal 
hauls. 

It is also possible to subscribe to the "view 
that an increase in motor competition, and, to 
some extent, in water-ways competition, has 
affected adversely the financial interests of the 
railways. There is much that is true in what 
has been said about wasteful and unfair com- 
petition, rate-cutting, the immunity of motor- 
transport companies from the operation of 
labour laws, and their low capital and working 
costs. It is at the same time a fact that for 
goods having a high value in a small bulk, and 
for short hauls, motor transport offers more 
advantages than railway transport. Eh'ery one 
■will however admit that in the interests of the 
community, it is essential that motor transport 
should be an adjunct to railway service, main- 
taining, as far as possible, feeder services only. 
The road-rail road competition also points to 
the need for better passenger and goods service 
on the part of the railwaj’s. It may be expect 
ed that the present stage of wasteful competi- 
tion will turn out to be a temporary^ phase. 

It would have been much better if the rail- 
way authorities had spoken more about possi- 
bilities of economv than about the effects of 
labour le^slation. ’ After pointing out that the 
condition of an average railway employee is 
better than that of one in any other industiy, 
the Railway Member remarked that “a stage 
has been reached ■where a halt might be called,” 
and advocated a “ liberalization of tlie rules re- 
lating to the hours and condition of work and 
the granting of further pririleges to the staff.” 
The increase in the wages granted in the recent 
past and the operation of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations have together increased the 
worldng expenses bj’ nearly one crore. Such 
increases in expenditure everj' commercial 
undertaWng should be prepared to face. If a 
private enterprise can be called upon to conform 
to labour laws, it looks ridiculous if a state- 
department complains about their operation. 

Scarcely a word has been said, either by the 
Hon’ble Sir Zafrullah Khan or by the Hon’ble 
Sir Guthrie Russell about the top-hea\y admin- 
istration of the railways, or about the rather slow 
process of Indianization. Sir Henry Gidney has 
remarked that the railway employees on an 
average get a very low pay. But the adminis- 
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■fcratioii at the top is carried on in luxuriant style 
hy a contingent of over-paid ofBcers. Recently, 
the Railway Sub-Committee of the Retrench- 
ment Advisory Committee recommended the 
abolition of a number of higher posts. The 
adoption of these recommendations will bring 
about considerable economy in expenditure. A 
saving of nearly a crore of rupees would have 
resulted if the 5 p. c. cut has been allowed to 
continue. It is necessary to remember that even 
State railways are business undertakings first, 
and, so, the salary-increments of railway sei-vants 
should depend, not upon the general financial 
condition of the State, but on actual business 
conditions. It is not perhaps necessary to repeat 
that every step towards Indianization is a step 
towards economy. 

The magnitude of the deficit could thus 
have been considerably lessened if a cautious 
policy had been consistently followed, and if the 
authorities had not been so much optimistic just 
at an apparent turning of the tide. The Railway 
Member, however, hopes that the loss caused by 
wide-spread free-travelling, and by deliberate or 
negligent undercharging of frei^ts may be 
covered up by rigorous legislation and better- 
supervision. I^Trile it is desirable that all dis- 
honest practices should be checked, it is worlii 
noting that harsh legislation against ticket-less 
travelling will not increase the revenue of the 
railroads. Tire only result will be that the 
majority of the ticket-iess travellers will not 
travel at all. On the other hand, there is one 


direction in which the w'orking expenses may 
rather increase. An improvement in the third- 
class passenger service is long overdue and such 
improvement is bound to cause some increase 
in working expenses. 

All this, however, need not make one 
despondent. It can be confidently asserted that 
the worst days are over and that even a re- 
adjustment of freights and terminal charges 
may cause some immediate increase in the 
receipts. The Review of the Trade of India in 
1934-35 dii-ects attention to a tendency towards 
improvement of foreign trade and of produc- 
tion. Higher receipts from increased traffic on 
the one hand, and economy on the other, to- 
gether with the co-ordination of competing 
transport agencies and a gradual conversion of 
the present capital liabilities to those beai-ing 
lower rates of interest may make it possible for 
the railways to resume contribution to the 
general revenues. If the Assembly succeeds in 
persuading the Government to appoint an expert 
financial enquiry committee, other avenues for 
improvement may be explored. Such an enquiry 
is also necessary for finding out how’ far there 
is wasteful shunting and empty haulage of 
wagons, particularly in view of the fact that a 
number of wagons -will be shortly purchased. 
We shall eagerly await the findings of an expert 
agency, and, in the meantime, we shall go on 
hoping for the best. 

Febi-uary 22, 1936. 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL 

Bv Pbofessoh BHABATOSH DATT.4., m..\. 


The Budget estimates for Bengal presented 
by Sir John Woodhead, on the 24th of Febi-u- 
aiy last, once more emphasize the two-fold 
gi-ievances of the people, namely, the inequity 
of the settlement of 1919, and the unduly heavy 
expenditure on administration. The Hon’ble 
Finance Member declares that although Bengal 
has not yet attained the desirable position of 
a balanced budget, be is in a position to record 
a definite improvement in the financial condi- 
tion. At the same time, he deplores the un- 
satisfactory standard of expenditure in many 
spheres of actmty, and states that our finances 
will not improve “ until we have obtained an 
equitable financial settlement which will render 
possible the development of the more beneficial 


activities of the Government beyond the pre- 
sent inadequate standards.” 

He admits that the improvements visible 
in the revenue-receipts of the pro\ince are not 
due to any considerable increase in the realiza- 
tion from the promncial heads of revenue. 
The settlement of 1919 left the provinces 
generally with inelastic resources, and while 
some provinces like Madras could at least hope 
for an increase in the land-revenue receipts, 
the Permanent Settlement helped to make our 
finances more rigid. The receipts from Excise, 
Registration and Stamps are now much below 
the normal receipts prior to 1930-31. 

The turn towards an improvement in the 
revenue-receipts dates from 1934-35. In the 
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budget for that year a deficit of 209 lakhs on 
the revenue account was anticipated. But, it 
was during that year that the Central govern- 
ment transferred half of the receipts of the jute- 
export duty to Bengal. The revenue receipts of 
Bengal, therefore, increased by 158.25 lakhs, 
and this, together with other minor increases, 
brought the total excess of the actual receipts 
on revenue account in 1934-35 over the budget 
estimates to 183.25 lakhs. As there was also 
an economy of 20.50 lakhs iu expenditure, 
nearly 204 lakhs of the anticipated deficit were 
wiped off, leaving the actual deficit on revenue 
account at Rs. 5.50 lakhs, which could easily 
be met from the balance on the capital account. 
It may be noted, by the way, tliat fortunately 
the income on capital account has been above 
the expenditure, and. as a result, a balance has 
been available even in all these years of depres- 
sion. This balance has helped to cover partly 
the deficit on revenue account, and when it 
has proved insufficient, advances have been 
taken from the Pro\'incial Loans Fund of the 
Government of India. 

The budget estimates for the present year 
(1935-36J showed an anticipated opening bal- 
ance of 12,33 lakhs; but, on account of the 
financial impro^•ement last year, the opening 
balance has been placed, according to the 
revised estimates, at 30.12 lakhs. The receipts 
on revenue account are expected to be better 
than the budget estimates by about 40 lakhs, 
and the expenditure, it is hoped, will be lower 
than the budget figures by nearly 13 lakhs. 
While, therefore, the deficit on revenue account 
is now expected to be 15.59 lakhs, instead of 
67.71 lakhs, there has been a big fall in the 
receipts on capital account. The surplus on 
capital account was expected at the beginning 
of the financial year to be 67.69 lakhs, while, 
according to the re\’ised estimates, this surplus 
will not be above 10.5 lakhs. The surplus on 

The Finahces of ! 


capital account will, therefore, fall short of the 
deficit on revenue account by 5.16 lakhs, reduc- 
ing the opening balance of 30.12 lakhs to a clos- 
ing balance of 24.96 lakhs. It should be noted 
that, during the present year, the Bengal 
Government exercised the power granted under 
Section 47 of the Act of 1919 to impose certain 
Scheduled taxes. The tax on the consumption 
of electricity, increased taxes on amusements, 
license taxes on the sale of tobacco, and certain 
stamp duties have ^ven Bengal some increase 
in the revenue-receipts. The total yield of the 
new Scheduled taxes in a full year is now 
placed at 28 lakhs. The expenditure on the 
suppression of terrorism still figures promin- 
ently in the budget of oiu’ province. 

The year 1936-37 will open with a balance 
of 24.96 lakhs. The revenue receipts and the 
receipts on capital account are both expected 
to be slightly better than those in the present 
year, but the expenditure on either of the 
accounts will also increase. The net result 
will be tliac the total receipts, excluding the 
opening balance and the advance of 39.20 lakhs 
to be taken from the Provincial Loans Fund, 
^ill amount to 1248.25 lakhs, and the total 
expenditure on revenue and capital accounts to 
1300.16 lakhs. The resulting deficit is expect- 
ed, therefore, to amount to nearly 62 laMs. 
Of this total deficit, 39.20 laklis will be met by 
an advance from the Pro\’inciaI Loans Fund 
of the Government of India, and a further 
12.67 lakhs from the opening balance. The 
closing balance at the end of the year 1936-37 
is thus expected to be 12.29 lakhs. 

In the table below the net deficit appears 
to be 12.67 lakhs. This is so because in the 
total of the receipts (Item No. 5), the advance 
from the Pi'o\’incial Loans Fund (39.20 lakhs) 
has been included. The actual deficit in 
1936-37 is, therefore, easily found to be equal 
to nearly 52 lakhs of rupees. 
lENCAL* (in Lakhs). 


Particnlats 

1. Opening Balance 

2. Receipts on Revenue Account 

3. Receipts on Capital Account, including 

from P, L. F. 

4. Total receipts (l-|_2-|-34-4) 

5. Expenditure on Revenue Account 

6. Expenditure on Capital Account 

7. Total Expenditure (S-l-6) 

8. Balance on Capital Account (3 — 6) 

9 . Deficit on Revenue Account (5 — 2) 

10. Net balance (-|-) or Deficit ( — ) (8—9) 

11. Closing balance (4 — 7) or fl-[-10) 


* Some of these figures have been taken from some 
daily papers, and the rest have been calculated from 
the data available front the speech of the Finance 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1935-36 

Revised 

1936-37 


Actuals 

Budget 

Estimates 

Budget 


13.25 

1253 

30.12 

24.96 

advances 

1102.50 

110253 

1142.78 

1149.43 


6250 

122.77 

85.84 

138-06 

. . . 

1178.25 

1237.43 

1258.74 

1312.45 


1108.0 

1170.04 

1158.37 

1190.77 


40.75 

55.08 

75.41 

10959 


1148.75 

1225.08 

1233.78 

1300.16 

a 

21.75 

67,69 

10.43 

2867 


5.50 

67.71 

15.59 

4154 

.. 

-1-1655 

-0.02 

—5.16 

—12.67 

. 

29.50 

1251 

24.96 

1259 


Member. Some of the figures for 1934-35 are approxi- 
mate ones, the calculated closmg balance shovs a small 
error of ^ lakh. 
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Tlie mo!=it rciiiarkablp feature of the budget 
estimates for the coining year is tlie consider- 
able increase in the estimated expenditure, lioth 
on the revenue account and on the capital 
account. The budget for ]93b-37 provides for 
an expenditure on revenue account of 1190.77 
lakhs representing an increase of nearly 32.5 
lakhs over the revised estimates for the present 
year. Sir John '\^^oo(lhead explains this by 
ascribing the increase to the paj'iuent for the 
final instalment of the restoration of the salary- 
cut, an increase in the profusion for reduction 
or ai’oidance of debt, the cost of debt, the cost 
of preparing electoral rolls, additional exiJcndi- 
ture on roads from the Central Road Develop- 
ment Fund, the statutory grant towards the 
new Howrah Bridge, and" the increase in the 
provision for siiper-aimuatioii allowances and 
pensions. It is, however, doulitful if there was 
a justification, in these days of low incomes, 
for re.storing the cut on the higher incomes, or 
for increasing the iiro\'i.sion made for pensions. 
The construction of a new Central Jail at Dura 
Dum will take away a small sum of 2 laklis. 
and there is also provision for an increase in 
the staff employed in the co-operative depart- 
ment. While the latter exjjenditure may turn 
cut to be commendable, the fonner only em- 
phasizes the burden that the people have to 
bear on account of the so-called suppression 
of terrorism and civil disobedience. Some 
notable new items of expenditure are the pro- 
vision for contour suiweys and river-gauge 
readings and the establishment of a goat-tissue 
vaccine depot for manufacturing anti-^•inder- 
pest serum. 

On tlie capital aceouAt, an increased ex- 
penditure of 10.45 laklis on irrigation las com- 
pared until 5.28 lakhs in the present year) has 
been provided for. The commuted value of 
pcnsion.-i, the repayment to the Government of 
India ol advances from the Provincial Loans 


Fund, and the loans and advances granted by 
the Bengal Guvernment to the local authorities 
tuul agriculturists also record increases in 
expenditure bringing the total oxpendilure on 
capital account to 109.39 lakhs, as comparerl 
with 75.41 laklis in the pi-osent year. Of the 
16 lakhs granted by the Government of India 
for tlie economic (le^•elopmc'llt and iinproi-e- 
menf of rural arcus, 5.5 lakh.s will be spent this 
year and the ivmaindcr in the coming year. 

The budget, .speech has been .just published 
and full details are not yet available to the 
public. It is therefore impossible at this stage 
to discuss the individual items in detail, but 
the general conclusions are clear. While the 
huge expenditure incurred in Bengal for the 
maintenance of law and order cuiglit to bear a 
legitimate share of the blame, one cannot forget 
how great has been the injustice clone to Bengal 
bj' the iMoiUford allocation. While the 
resources granted to it have all been inelastic, 
the Central Government bus been taking away 
a!| those i-evenues which arise frejm the iiidiis- 
ti'ial progres.s of the province. Under the new 
Act, jirovisions have been made for the 
assignment to the provincc.s of certain addi- 
tional revenues raiseil by the Centra! Govern- 
ment; but, the details of the financial relation 
between the so-called " autonomous ” proviuce.s 
and tlie Central Govei'nment have not yet been 
decided upon. Sir Otto Niemeyer is non- 
carrying on an inc|uin- with a x-iew to ari-anging 
the details, and the Finance Member elaim.s 
that the case for Bengal has been strongly ]mt. 
before him. All pei-sons will agi-ee with Sir 
John IVoodheacl that 

“ financial selllemeni which 
will redress the injusUce ot the past and enable 
the government of the future to maintain a standard 
of administration reasonably adeijuate both in itsdf 
and in relation to the standards attainable in other 
comparable provinces,’' 

Feliruary 26, 1936 
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Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
Centenary 

Si'i RainakvUlina Parflinahaiiisa-clpva, the 
ccntcnavv of whose l)irth l)Cgan to be celebrated 
in the last week of the last numth (Februaiy) 
in many countries of tlic ‘Nvorld, particularly in 
India and specially in Bengal, was bom a 
himclred years ago in Kainavpukm-, a small 
village of the Hughli cUstnet of Be^al. The 
name gi^'cn to him by his parents was GadaiUiar. 
The family name of the poor Brahman iiouse- 
hcilil in whose midst he was born was Chatto- 
padhvaya. abbreviated in Bengali _ as 
Chatimjva or Chatujye and unhappily anglicised 


into Chatterjee. The name Oadadhar was 
changed for Ramakrishna when he renounced 
the householder's life. He received very little 
seliool education, being just literate, so to say, 
in Beugtdi. He possesse<l veiy little Ijook 
learning. He remained a idllagev all throngb 
life in dres.s, deportment, manners and speech, 
though he had plenty of wealthy. English- 
educated, caty-bred, modem bhnktas (devout 
and <levotod followers). 

Though lie died fifty years ago, we are 
I'erhaps still too near him to sec him in eon-eet 
jierspective. Moreoi’er. as unluckily I had 
never the good fortune to see him and hear him 


Where Ramakrishna was born in Kamarpukur 


NOJES 
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and come into close contact with him, one 
principal means of appreciating his true worth 
is absent in my case. But perhaps it may be 
said without any exaggeration that he was the 
greatest saint which Hindu society has produced 
during the last hundred years. His spiritual 
genius was marvellous. The de\’otional exercises 
and austerities which he underwent for obtain- 
ing God-vision and God-realization were per- 
haps unsurpassed, and unequalled at least in 
modern times. His spiritual hunger and thirst 
made him forget the needs of his bodily frame 
and careless about life and death. 


mcs.sagc and gosiiel all over India and abroad, 
and carry out particularly his gospel of service. 

Considering that no school, no college, no 
university, no library contributed to his mental 
and spiritual equipment and that all tliat he 
owed to other human beings for such equip- 
ment was due to contact and conversations with 
some sanuyasis and other religious-minded 
persons and the guidance of a bhaimvi in the 
earlier stage of his preparation for his life’s 
work, tlie conclusion becomes iiTCsistiblc that 
his sjjiritual genius was extraordinai’y and 
marvellous. 



PanchavsU at Dakskiaeswar, a seal of Ramakrishsa’s sadliana 


In bhakti, for which there is no exact 
English word and which can be approximately 
explained as fervent reverential love of the 
Supreme Spirit, he was unsurpassed. But he 
was not a mere bhuktci. His spiritual know- 
ledge and wisdom was mar\-ellous. And what 
a teacher he was! By means of simple parables 
and homely illustrations, he could convey to 
even the most unlettered the deepest spiritual 
truths of most universal application. It was 
no common faith, no ordinary knowledge, no 
mediocre jicrsonality which could convert the 
whilom sceptically inclined and keenly critical 
Narendranath into the imquestioniug disciple 
Vi^•ekananda and inspire him and others like 
him Init less gifted than he to carry the Master's 


■\ldiat is knou-n as religious tolerance or 
toleration but what would probably be better 
called mutual appreciation and respect among 
the followers of different faitlis. has been tradi- 
tional in India for ages. Within historical 
times Aseka set an example in this reli^ous 
attitude for all ages and countries to follow. 
Other princely names, in medieval times, wliich 
one recalls in this connection are Akbar and 
Dara Shukoh. In modern times in India the 
earliest name which may be mentioned as that 
of a person who appreciated and assimilated 
all faiths which he had studied was that 
of Rainmohun Roy. Keshub Chunder Sen, 
wliose spiritual attitude towards all reli- 
gions is well known, was a contemporary 
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aiu[ laving ami holovucl Iriend of Rainaki’islina. 
These names arc mentiouerl not to iniiihnize in 
the least the worth of the Parniiialmmsa’s mes- 
sage of appreciation anil liarmunization of all 
faiths and tlieir assimilation in his spiritual 
constitution, hliir object is only to point out 
that the mental and spiritual attitude of which 
tfc arc .ipeaking has been in the atmosphere of 
India, as it were, from time imineinoriul, and 
that the appearance of a great harmonizer in 
our midst is e\-()lutionary — not sudden and re- 
volutionary. Tliat Ramakrislmii was such a 
harmonizer in spite of his not having read the 
scriirtiires of even the principal historical reli- 
gions in (he original or in translntion, gives him 
a distinct, a unique place in the long line of 
teachers of harmony of many a clime and age. 

Addressing the Parainnliamsa. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has written : 

" Diverse* enurse.s nf vvnrsliip 

from varieil -prill!:- of [ulfiliiienl 
have mingled in yniir nieiiilalion. 

Tin* mani/ohi revelalion of llie joy of llie 
Infinile lias given form li> a shrine of iinily 
ill voiir life. 

Whore, from far and neiir. arrive salulalinne. 

In wliieli I join mine own.” 

ll'liatever may be the case in other coun- 
tries, in India the religious and the secular 
spheres of life were not considered and kept 
sejuirate and distinct in times pa-st. But if one 
has to speak of spiritual and seculai' achieve- 
ments as distinct, it cannot be said that India 
has had through tlic ages only spiritual achieve- 
ments to her credit ; her children were noted, 
just like the inhabitants of other lands in former 
ages, for their secular achievements also. They 
had literatures and arts and crafts, philosophies, 
sciences, polities, empires at home and abroad, 
republics of various kinds, internal and over- 
seas comiuerce. colonizing activities, adventures 
in distant oceans and cultural enterprise in far- 
off regions. But Imlia’s supreme and distinc- 
tive note has always been spiritual. Keeping 
chat fact in view, one may .<ay that the Sri 
Ramaki'islinu Paraniahainsa Centenary is this 
v’ear's most noteworthy contemporarj- event in 
India, as it commemorates the advent of a 
prophet of sj)irituality above all. 

Ma>- the Supreme Spirit sa^•c us from lip- 
homage to the great saint, sage, teacher and 
inspire!-! 

Our Maharanis 

It is a ])leasure and an encouragement to 
note that some of our Jlaharanis, of ruling 
families, have been taking active interest in 
•"en’s and other public movements. The 


Dowager Maharani of Mayurbhanj, the Maha- 
rani of Travancore and tlie Maharani of Baroda 
are known to have taken part in recent and 
prc\'ious women’s conferences. The current 
mimbcr of The Indian Co-operative Review 
states editorially ; 

'■ In Her Highness the Maiiarani Saheba Holkar 
fif Indore who opened the new imposing and well- 
planned luiilding nf the Indore Premier Co-operative 
lianh, the Co-operative Movement has a genuine friend 
and iiencfaclnr. A very large number of ladies 
actively parlicipaled in Imlh the ICenlral India, 
Rajpiiiana and Gwalior, and llolkar State Co-operative] 
Confeernres and ihc impri'f.dnn lell in our mind was 
that wiimcn played a really important part in the 
Co-nperalivc Movement in the Indore Slate.” 


H. H. Maharani Saheba Holkar ul Indore 

.\s Her Higimess the Maharani Holkar of 
Indore is a friend and benefactor of the cd- 
operative movement, so H. H. the Maharaja 
also ai)pears to be friendly to the cause of the 
mass of the people. The same Review from 
which we have quoted above writes of him : 

His Higtines.s's exposition of tlie aims of the Co- 
operative -Movement was botli lucid and accurate. 
His Higimess very rightly pointed out liiat inequality 
nf (iistributinn of wealth was the most serious problem 
Irom which our national economy was suffering and 
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llial limely realb.alion of lliis fai:t with a view lu 
bring abiiiil u leclistrihulion of weallh without any 
violent change in the soeiai stnictiire must he iIir 
concern of the Governments ainl the public. Hi? 
Highness evinced great solicitiirte for the welfare of 
ibe agricuUtirists who form bulk of tlie population 
of India and remarked that no cutiniry had ever 
achieved big things with a weak peasaniry. 

What the Maharaja Holkar has said about 
'lUH’ciua! distribution of wealtli and the necessity 
of its equal distribution might have been said 
by a socialist. We do not, of course, expect 
Iiim to be a hundred per cent socialist in prac- 
tice, but he and his consort between them can 
do a good deal to remove ignorance and poverty 
from the state of Indore. 

A Jute Doctor of Science 

Recently the University of Dacca has 
awarded Mr. Pulin Bihari Sarkar the degree of 
D.Sc. in recognition of his work on jute lignin, 
carried out in the Applied Chemistry labora- 
tory of the University. Tire examiners of his 
thesis were all distinguished scientists of Europe 
and America. 



Pulin Bihari Sarkar, d.sc. 


Dr. Sarkar is the youngest scientist to 
recei^’c this honour from the Dacca University, 
being only 29 years of age. He has already 
published 12 original papers, of wliich no less 
than 11 are independent works of high standard. 
The Indian Chemical Society awarded the J. M. 
Das Gupta gold medal to him last year for 


the most meritorious resenreh woi'k clone bj' 
young scientists in India in 1934. 

Dr. .Sarkar has had a brilliant ncadcniic 
cui'ocr all through. He secured the first place 
in the first class in cherai.<tiy at the B. Sc. and 
M. Sr, examinations of the Dacca Univereity. 
His work has tlirown a flood of light on the 
structure of lignin, a problem which has always 
bafSed attempts at elucidation by scientists all 
the world over, He lias been specially cxeinjit- 
cd liy his examiners from the written or vwa 
vocc examination in view of the merit of his 
tlie.sis. 

In a letter nf appreciation to him. Dr. S. 
G. Barker. Director. Wool Industries Research 
Association, England, who was inidtcd by the 
Goc'ernment of India to make a scientific surv'cy 
of jute, wrote last year, “• Your reprints have 
proved a very valuable aid to me in ray estimate 
of the position as regards scientific knowledge 
of jute. Your works are sound science and cer- 
tainly tiiey present an interesting lot of data 
for practical application. You have consistently 
maintained a very high standard in your chemi- 
cal work. The results with formaidehytle arc 
interesting and the work on clelignification is 
excellent.” 

Dr. Sarkar has published many interesting 
articles on various subjects in leading journals 
and jieriodicals, both in English and Bengali. 

Coming from an indigent family, he had to 
fight against enormous odds all his life to reach 
tliis stage. As a mere school boy. he got in- 
spiration from his distinguished neighbour. 
Prof. M. N. Saha, to face the struggle of life 
boldly and up till now his attempts'have been 
croTvned with success. 

An Oxford Chair for Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan 

All Indians may he truly lU'oud of the fact 
that Sir S. Radliakrishnan has been apjminted 
the first Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics in Oxford University. This profes- 
sorship has been recently created. Its naine 
implies that the professor occupying this chair 
will have to discourse not merely on Indian 
subjects. So Oxford might have chosen a 
Chinese or a Japanese scholar, if the choice 
were confined to orientals, which is perhaps 
not the case. 

It is well known that as a student Sir 
Saiwapalli Radhakrislman had a brilliant 
academic careei'. and as a teacher of philosophy 
and an author he has been equally successful. 
He had previously delivered philosophical 
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k'ctmx'si ill Engluuil itiul Aincrii'a ivitli .iirciU. 
iici-t'iituiK'f. (.11’ liis Upton Lectures at Cixfonl. 
siibsC'Ciuently ;niblislied in bouk i'oi'm as "Tlie 
Hindu iew of Life," Principal Jacks spoke as 
folloivs, in jiart : 

“ A ctmrse of lecUires wliicli has held its own 
against ‘Eights' is a rare plienuinfiioii in ihis 
University; it may be elainiei) that this course has 
filahlished a record in this resnccl. \t'ithoul mean- 
ing any disrespecl for ' Eights ' 1 may say that lliosc. 
wlio like my-elf. have deliberalily chosen to allrnd 
this lecture rather than go to the river, hate maiiv 
a wise choice.” 

_ • Eights ’ rc'fer-s to the week in Oxford 
during which there are intercollegiate boat- 
races there. 



Sir S. Radliakrishnan 

[rr«.7i <1 Paidl Skftili Ly Mrs. Rnni C/iamta] 


The Spalding Professorship has been fouiiil- 
cd by VIr. anti Mrs. Spalding. Some of the 
cuuilitiyii.s attached are : 

2. The annual sum uf £900 shall be paid lu the 
Spalding Pruf.-ssor of Ea.-'tern Religions and Elhiis, 
ami the slim of i'OO shall he applied to die payment 
of the L'niieisily's share of ennlrihiiliun of the 
Professor lo the Superannuation .Scheme. 

3, The Prufessor shall life.ure and give inslniction on 
the religiuiis and ellueal sysiems uf the East .... 


Tile Professor sliail lie elected liy an Eleetoia! 
Board consisting of 

1. The Vice-Chancellor: 

2. .Mr. H. N. Spalding; 

3. 4. Two persons appointeil by the Board 

of the Faculty of Theology: 

5. One person appuinled liy the Board of tint 

Faculty of Liierae Hamaniores; 

6. One person appointed by the Faculty of 

Social Studies; 

7. One person appointed by the Board of 

the Faculty of Oriental Languages and 

Literature. 

5. Tlie Professor shall holil office for five years. 

6. Tlie Professor shall be subject lo the General 
Kegiilalions iimcerning the diilies of Professors and 
lu those particular regulations of the same Statute 
applicable lo Professors eniimeTaied in Schedule B 
Ilf Til. IV. Sect, i, 3, provided always ill that in 
either the third or the finirlh year from the date of 
his appointment he may be permitted by the Board 
Ilf Electors lo lecture or hold classes in one Term 
only in order that he may be enabled to study for 
an ' extended period in the East or elsewhere; 
i2l dial he shall reside within the University during 
five monilis a! least in each academical year, includ- 
ing any year in whicli he is permitted to lecture or 
holil ciasjcs in one Terra only. 

7. If permission is granted by the Board of EWlors 
under clause G In the Professor to he absent from 
O.xford fur an extended period lie shall lie paid in 
respect of travelling allowance siicli sum not exceeding 
£ 500 as the Board of the Faculty of Oriental Languages 
and Literature may recommend. 

World AssemUy for Peace 

The leaders of the laboxir movements as 
well as the Intellectuals are happily coining to- 
gether to organize a world-wide demonstration 
for Peace, culminating in a World Peace Con- 
gi'C'S.«i in the autumn of 1936. It will synchronize 
with its session of the H’orld Youth Congress in 
Geneva under the auspices of the International 
Union of the League of Xations Associations, as 
wo read from the statement of its Secretary- 
General Prof. Th. Ruyssen in the French pam- 
phlet Lc Monde entier pour le Paix. For 
further information one should write to the 
central office No. 6, Rue dc la Paix. Paris, France. 
The two representatives of Great Britain are 
Prof. Noel Philip Baker and Lord Robert Cecil 
with their office address at 43, South Eaton 
Place, London, S. W. 1. In September, 1935. 
a moving Apjreal to the French pcojile was 
signed among others. Iry tire Poet Laureate John 
Masefieid, Prof. Gilbert Vlurray. Sir Norman 
Angcll, The Vicoimtess Gladstone, The Bishop 
of Durham, Sir Walter Layton (Editor 
" Economist,") etc. 

In Franco. Prof. Langevin. Paul Riv'et and 
others organized the first Session of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Intellectuals in November, 
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1935. It fleelared formally that to guarantee 
world peace it was necessary 

(1) that clisarniaincnt should be simultane- 
ous and controlled, 

(2) that the territorial and economic in- 
justices should be redressed, and 

(3) that the manufacture and private sale 
and exportation of armaments siiould be inter- 
dicted. 

Mon. Gnmibach of the French Socialist 
party, Mon. Henri Rolin of the Belgian Labour 
party, and Mon. Leon Jouhaux jointly affirm 
that the Labour movement welcomes Peace. 
Tlie Quaker group (Society of Fiiends) also 
issues an eloquent appeal through Mr. E. Van 
Etten. There should be irationnl demonstrations 
erdminating in the Universal Peace Congress 
so that “ the year 1936 should not be th^ dark 
year of world war but the glorious year of vic- 
tory over the forces of destruction”! 

Kamini Kumar Chanda 

In Kamini Kumar Chanda a veteran of 
the old school of Congi-essmcn has jjassed 
away recently in his home at Silchar at the 
age of 75. Tnieii I was a college student in 
Calcutta, I found the old Students' Associa- 
tion at work among the student ])opulation of 
this city with Surendranath Banerjea as their 
great leader. Among the young men who 
worked enthusiastically under him was Kamini 
Kumar Chanda. 

Mr. Chanda w'as a very successful lawyer. 
He took part in all movements intended for 
the good of the public, of some of w'hieh he 
was the leader. He came to the fore when lie 
joined the agitation against the first partition 
of Bengal, wffiich was unsettled by a second 
partition which divided and crippled the Bengalis 
in a manner difierent from the first. _ Mr. 
Chanda was connected wnth otlier political 
movements also. He was a member of the 
former imperial legislative council and of the 
provincial council. Government wanted to con- 
fer a title on him, but he begged to be spared. 

Nahin Chandra Bardoloi 

Bv the death of Mr. Nabin Chandra 
Bardofoi, member of the Le^slativo Assembly 
for Assam, at the early age of 61, the countiy 
has lost an enthusiastic public man. It was 
in 1915 that he began to take part in public 
movements. He was honpraiy secretaiy of the 
Assam Association. When endeavours were 
made to exclude Assam from the benefits of 
the Montagu-Cbelmsford reforms, a deputation 


was sent to Britain in 1918 to protest against 
that move. He was the leader of that depu- 
tation. He joined the Congrcs.s in 1919 and the 
Non-Co-operation movement in 1920. When in 
1926 a se.ssion of the Indian Naticmal Ccjiigress 



N. C. Barduloi 


uas held at Gauhati, he was elected the 
secretary of its reception committee. He took 
a leading part in all national movements in 
Assam. He was educated in the City College. 
Calcutta. 

Mohini Mohan Chalterjee 

Mohini Mohan Chatterjee, the well-known 
solicitor of Calcutta, passed away last- month 
at the age of 78. He was a descendant of 
Rammohun Roy’s gi-and-daughtcr and manded a 
niece of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. He 
went to. America in 1884 ns a theosophist with 
Afadame Blavatski and Colonel Olcott, the 
founders of the Theosophical Society. He was 
a disciple of Paramnhamsa Siva Narayan 
Swami. He was a scholar of distinction and 
wrote many books in prose and verse in Bengali 
and English, mostly on religious topics, and was 
connected with many pliilanthrO])ie movements. 
During one period of his life he founded a home 
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to enable women veclaiintv.l iVom iimnorul lii'c! 
to lead moral lives. 

Sir Dinshaiv Edulji Wacha 

The death of Sir Dinsliaw Edulji Wacha at 
the advanced ago of 92 has removed from our 
midst the oldest- Congi'essuiun living, who was 
one of the founders of the Indian National Con- 
gress and attended its fii'st session in Bomiiay. 
He presided over the session of the Congi'ess 
which was hchl in Calcutta in 1901. His know- 



Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha 


Ifdgo of economic and financial problems was 
veiy deep and while he was active he never 
gi'udged to place it at the service of his cmintiy 
tlii'ough his writings and speeclies. Trans- 
parently honest and straightforward, he was 
one of the pillars of our industrial life with a 
character marked by utter simplicity and 
purity of life. Though during the last few 
years he had practically led a retired life, he 
kept himself up-to-date by his vast reading. 
We have lost in Sir Dinsliaw Wacha a good 
and true man, a .sincere patriot, a gi'eat econo- 
mist and a financier. 

Wc have it on the authority of The Subodha 
Pntrikn of Bombay that Sir Dinsliaw Wacba’s 
“ knightliood came to him unsought and he had 
written back in the first instance declining the 
honour.” The same paper writes : 

Yen never found him in arrears either as regards 
his correspondence, his business and meeting engage- 
ments, in his private work and public duly, or in 
'oney matters. Sir Dinshaw Wacha was never rich 


uiid n, M-i' cared :o pile il|; and he rich 

Kiiidil i>r no knight, he lived in the same tiyic. 
aniciig tlio saute ImoIcs. lilm-.liooks. new-pain'r tiles, 
scrap-hrioks. nuie l,r,i>k< and pre-s-^cullings (vom year 
!<• vear. f'lr u long pirioil of 70 years unit mori'. 
Ills tastes lind nnl changed willi his c-levatinn In 
dial himiiiir imr his haliils. The same simple dress, 
the same ali.slemi<ni<itess, the same ci>i<liallly and 
kiiiiilines.s in friends, the same niillouk on piihlic 
que-liniis. the sjime desire to enlighten and be en- 
lighteneik ih.- same warmth nf emotion and impulse, 
the same canduur and gush, tlie saiin; indifferenre 
t'l piipnljri.y or frown from the guveinnient or the 
ptii|ilt'. Ill- was a saint In liis private life, us he 
was the soul of iiounur. Iriithfnini'ss and courage 
in Ills iMiIdic lifi'. 

t\'L- owe a (lelit tif gnifituile to Sir Dinshaw 
\Yaclta for the lielii which this montlily received 
iVoiii liiin ill it-s earlier years in the shape of 
contributions .and in the form of regular review.* 
(if it ill the coluiims of Tlio Kuiser-i-Ilind 
every month. 

Enquiry Into ihf Phenhara Firing 

The CioviTiimetil of Biliar and Orissa have iirdcred 
an iiujuiry into the action of llie .^uh-Oivisinnal 
Ufheer who urdcred firing in Phenhara village in the 
Uiuinparun district in Angiisl last. On •.\iigusl 4. 
in the village Phenhara in Chaniparan Disiricl. 
llierr was a serioii.s riiil in connection with the 
Maliuhiri Jlianda prnressinn. in the course nf which 
tile .''uii-Oivisional Officer of .Motiliari. who was in 
cliarge of the body of armed police, opened fire. 
Six persnn.s were killed and several more wounded. 
A iiiimbcr of persons were put on th“ir trial for 
rioting and 24 were convicted hy the Magistrate 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonnienl. 
They appealed to the Sessions Judge, who acquitted 
three of the appellants. He upheld the (•I'nvic- 
lions of the remaining appellants. In the course of 
his appellate judgment, the Sessions Judge made 
the following remark: ‘Strictly speaking, it is not 
part of my present task to come to a finding, whether 
the order to fire was justified or not. But as the 
trying .Magistrate has gone out of his way to praise 
the ciHilness und courage of the Sub-Divisional Officer 
and commend his every action, I feel it is incumbent 
upon me to express my own opinion on this point, 
after very careful perusn! of the evidence on record.’ 
The Sessions Judge concluded the discussion on 
this matter with the words: “My considered opi- 
nion on the evidence is that firing was premature, 
to say the least of it, and that S. K. .\ikat iSub- 
Divisional Officer! is not the sort of officer who 
should be trusted to handle the armed police." 

— The Hindu 

Bengal’s Just Claim to More Revenue 

If the different provinces of India were 
different countries under different governments 
— ^whether national or foreign, tbe government 
of Bengal would have been in possession of far 
gi'eater revenue than it is at present. For, it is 
a fact that more revenue, call it provincial or 
central, is collected in Bengal than in any other 
single province of India, But Bengal is arti- 
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ficially irapovei'ished by the Government of 
India taking from Bengal a greater amount 
and a greater percentage of the revenues col- 
lected here than from any other single pro- 
vince. This fact is obscured in two ways. One 
is the di-^'ision of revenues into central and 
provincial heads, and the other is the separa- 
tion of the State railways’ revenues from other 
revenues, thus making it very difficult to ascer- 
tain the different contributions, direct and in- 
direct, of the different centres of commerce and 
industry to railway revenue. 

By the artificial impoverishment of the 
Bengal Government the “ nation building ” 
departments of Bengal— education, public 
health, agriculture and industries— have been 
starved to a greater extent than those of any 
other major province. This sort of iniquity 
has gone on for years, and governor after 
governor of Bengal has protested against it on 
paper, but not effectively by resigning oh the 
ground of inabilility to carry on the administra- 
tion efiiciently for lack of sufficient funds. It 
is reported_ that there has been another such 
representation on the part of this provincial 
government. The result will be awaited in 
Bengal with interest. 

The Bengal Government, in a memorandum to 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, is said to have made out a 
strong case for allocating the entire proceeds of 
the jute export duty, as well a considerable share 
of the income-tax, to Bengal on the ground that 
jute Is almost a monopoly of Bengal and a very 
large portion of the income-tax is realized from 
Bengal and Calcutta. Emphasis has been laid on 
the fact that since the inauguration of the Montford 
Constitution, the Province bad always a deficit 
budget in spite of the moat rigorous economy, both 
in the Transferred and Reserved Departments, as 
the result of which the activities of the Government 
were restricted unduly. Moreover, the introduction 
of the new Constitution would entail increased ex- 
penditure by way of provision of a Second Chamier, 
election expenses, etc. It has also been emphasised 
that the recommendation of the Round Table Con- 
ference, now embodied in the Act, that at least half 
of the proceeds of the export duty should be allocated 
to the Province, will enable the Province just to 
pay its way, but there will be little left for expan- 
sion of the activities of Nation-building Departments. 

Central Provinces Gloomy Budget 


to over Rs. 33H lakhs. In order to cover this big 
deficit, the Finance Member hinted at the likelihood 
of introduction during the current session of the 
Council two taxation measures which are expected 
to yield approximately Rs. 6 lakhs by way of 
revenue. The balance of the deficit is proposed to 
be met from the Provincial Loan Fund and also 
by loans from the Government of India. 

United Provinces Budget 

LtiCKNOw, Feb. 24. 

The budget estimates for the year 1936.37, 
presented in tlie U. P. Council today by Mr. J. M. 
Clay, Finance Member, show that the Government 
hope to obtain a revenue amounting to eleven crorea 
seventy lakhs ninety-six thousand rupees, a revenue 
deficit of seventy-three lakhs and seventy thousand. 
With the help of a loan of seventy-seven lakhs 
eighty-six thousand, the receipts under debt heads 
are estimated to be three crotes fifty-eight lakhs 
seventeen thousand, resulting in a surplus of seventy- 
three Ukhs seventy-one thousand, which exactly cancels 
a revenue deficit. 

The revised estimates for 193S-36 show tliat the 
anticipated deficit in the revenue budget would be 
reduced to four lakhs sixty-four thousand, though 
the Government originally budgeted for deficit of 
thirty lakhs thirty-nine thousand. The Government 
hoped to reduce this deficit by half through two 
taxation measures, which the Council rejected. 
Orders were then issued to all departments to effect 
cuts in sanctioned expenditure, aggregating .fifteen 
lakhs, and owing to these cuts and certain othw 
variations in income and expenditure, the deficit is 
expected to be reduced to the above figure. 

Coining to the budget, Mr. Clay observed that it 
was impossible to regard it with equanimity. Apart 
from the falling off in revenue the main items of 
increased expenditure consisted of the larger debt 
and pensionary charges which, he feared, would 
grow in future. Another special charge • would he 
the expense for the first election under the new 
constitution. Definitely new expenditure, . both 
recurring and non-reourring, amounted only to one 
lakh for rural development and “ it is ha:M to see 
how it will be possible to finance, in the present 
conditions, any measure which the Government may 
desire to undertake in response to the recommenda- 
tions of the Sapru Committee, urgent and vitally 
important though they may be.” 

Enumerating lire measures of economy, contem- 
plated by the Government, Mr. Clay explained that 
only two methods were possible for. further ameliora- 
tion of the position, namely, new taxation and sub- 
vention from outside. In view of the clearly expressed 
intentions of the Council in April last, the Govem- 
menl were making no proposals for fresh taxation, 
while the questions of subvention were being investi- 
gated by Sir Otto Nicmeyer.— Associated Press. 


Nacpuh, Feb. 22. 

The C. P. Government budget for 1936-37 which 
was presented today in the local Council by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, revealed a 
deficit of Rs. 8 lakhs, as forecasted by the United 
Press about a week ago. The budget as presented 
today provides for a revenue estimate of Rs. 481 lakhs 
with an estimated expenditure of nipees 489 lakhs, 
The outgoing year's closing deficit of Rs. 25 lakhs 
and 59 thousands together with the estimated deficit 
of 8 lakhs for the year 1936-37 would bring the 
total deficit at the end of the next financial year 


Bombay Budget 

Bombay, Feb. 24. 

Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, :.Finance Member, 
Government of Bombay, introduced the budget 
estimates for 1936-37 in the Bombay Coundl today 
after tlie Governor addressed the Council. 

The Budget estimates which exclude Sirid are as 
follows:— Revenue Rs. 12,03,58,000 and expenditime 
Rs. 12,03,17,000. thus showing a surplus of Rs. «.««• 
The revised estimates for 1935-36 showed « deficit of 
Rs. 27 lakhs. 


45—14 
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The Finance Member in the course o{ his speech 
said that Bombay was still labouring under the 
inequitable settlement known as the Mesion Award 
but admitted that if Sind was separated, the Finances 
of Bombay would show improvement . — Clnited Press. 

Bill to Repeal Criminal Law Bill 
Rejected 

Mr. B. Das’s Bill to repeal the Criminai Law Bill 
was discussed by the Assembly last week. After 
the closure of the debate, Mr. Das moved that 
clause 2 of the Bill, which was the operative clause, 
be passed. The House divided on the motion the 
result being a lie, 66 for and 66 against, two 
members Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. K. L. 
Gauba remaining neutral. The President, then, 
declared that, foUowing the well-known principle of 
standing for the status quo, he voted for the rejec- 
tion of the clause. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ought to be made 
a Rai Bahadur and Mr. K. L. Gauba a Khau 
Bahadm-. 

Marriage of Goverriment of India’s 
Agem in South Africa 

Mr. J, W. Godfrey, Advocate and President, 
Natal Indian Congress, wires from Durban 
under date February 21, to the Associated Press, 
as follows : 

“ Resignations of officials of the South African 
Indian Congress and Executive Members of Naul 
Indian Congress, tendered as a mark of protest 
against Sir Syed Raza AU’a marriage with a Hindu 
woman, were whole-heartedly supported by the Natal 
Indian Congress at its meeting last night. 

“ The Congress to further implement its protest 
refused to fill In the Natal Executive vacancies on 
the South African Indian Congress. 

“The Indian Agent’s action has culminated in a 
crisis of National importance, in that all prominent 
Md influential members of the Indian community, 
including both Congress Secretaries, Messrs. 
Choudhree and Bhoola; Treasurer, Mr. Thacker; 
four Vice-Presidents: Messrs. Father, Patel, Maghraj, 
Naik and 14 Committee Members, myself, Messrs. 
Father, Shapurjee, Kapitan, Chetty, Pandy, Achary, 
Sookdeo, Sorabjee, Salyadev, Tliumbdoo, Dhupelia, 
Poonater and Pianjivan have resigned, both as 
Officials and Members of the Natal Indian Congress. 

“ I have also tendered my resignation os President 
of the Natal Indian Congress." 

We do not attach much importance to this 
marriage. But as it has created some sensation 
in South Africa, with its repercussions in India, 
it is necessary to know the facts. 

The wedding took place at the Carlton Hotel 
before the Chief Magistrate, Major Maynard Page, 
of Sir Syed Raza Ali, Agent for India in the Union 
of South Africa, to Miss Ponnoo V. Sammy, of 
Kimberley. 

The bride was given away by Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer. Sir Syed Raza Ali said in an interview: 
“ I hope my marriage to Miss Ponnoo Sammy of 


Kimberley "will, in the words of a distinguished 
European friend, forge yet another litik between 
India and South Africa. 

“The statement that she was to be converted to 
Mahomedanism before marriage is wholly untrue. 
We were married this morning under Union Statute 
before the Chief Magistrate and neither of ue has 
become a convert to the other’s religion. Fortunately, 
under the laws of the Union the question of the 
religion oi the parties to a matrimonisJ alliance 
does not arise,” tnus reports Renter. 

Indian Opinion, the leading Indian paper 
in South Africa, writes editorially under the 
caption “ The Agent's Indiscretion ” ; 

The Agent of the Government of India, Sir Syed 
Raza .41i, at the age of 53 has married Miss Ponnoo 
Veloo Sammy. The bride’s age is 43. 

The Hindus are agitated because the Agent has 
ciiosen to marry a Hindu. The Muslims on the 
other hand are agitated because they feel that the 
Hindus have no rigiil to interfere in individual 
liberty. 

Personally we think that this matter has been given 
• indue importance. This is not a case of abduction 
of an innocent woman who was being forcibly con- 
verted to another faith. Both the parlies were old 
enough to think and to decide what was best for 
them. In the circumstances we do not think the 
Hindus have much cause to be over-agitated and 
to make this a first class communal question either 
political or religious. We would certainly have been 
pleased if the Agent realizing the tension in the 
community, would have in the interests of ie greater 
cause for which he has been appointed here to serve, 
sliown a spirit of self-denial and refrained or post- 
poned the step he has taken. People in society have 
to deny themselves many things which the ordinary 
man in the street would have no hesitation in doing 
however undesirable it may be. A person who holds a 
high official position, a position of honour and respect 
among the people and who enjoys tlie confidence 
of the people has a greater responsibility; he has 
to suffer even greater self-denial; the Agent would 
in our opinion have been better advised had be 
refrained from taking the present plunge. But the 
mere fact that the Agent has not been able to do 
so, does not justify the fanning of the fire of 
communalism in this country either by Muslims or 
Hindus. And we cannot understand why this should 
have been made a political question and why politi- 
cal leaders have made this a question of life and 
death when they have so many CTave polilicd issues 
affecting the very existence of the Indians in South 
Africa to deal with. If Sir Sayed Raza Ali is to 
be blamed for having taken a Hindu bride, is not 
Miss Sammy to be blamed for having gone to him? 
She has done what she has knowingly and she is 
above any dictation from anybody. We entirely fail 
to see what any amount of agitation is going to 
help anybody excepting just to increase the com- 
munal tension. The Agent in this case has done 
nothing more than what some other men in the 
past have done in India. We think therefore riiat 
this incident should be completely forgotten and the 
attention of our leaders concentrated on much more 
important problems that are hanging over our heads 
like the Sword of Democles and threatening our 
very existence in this country. 
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Misri Chand Wins Viceroy’s Air Race 
Trophy 

Ll. D. Misri Chand of flio First Battaiion, 14th 
Punjab Regiment, New Delhi, has won the Viceroy’s 
trophy race, piloting VT-AGJ, a Gipsy II Wooden 
Moth. Misri Chand had the distinction oi winning 
after only 15 hours’ flying to his credit, two trophies 
in the last Viceroy's Cup race in 1933, viz., the 
Harikishendas Challenge Shield for the second corn- 
petiloT to finish and the Speedolene Challenge Trophy 
for the first "A” licence-holder, wholly trained in 
India to come in. Misri Chand is a keen airman and 
has done some flying in America and Honolulu. Mr. 
G. V. Gadgil, who finished second in VT-AET, a 
Gipsy Metal-Moth, is a fully qualified ground-engineer. 

Whipping for Some Offences Against 
Women 

The Bengal Council has passed without 
division the Whipping Bill providing whipping 
as punishment for some offences against women. 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s motion for circulation of the 
bill was defeated by 68 votes to 17. He made 
a disgraceful speech. Sir B. L. Mitter, Mr. N. 
K. Basu and Mr. S. M. Bose gave crushing 
replies. 

Purm,a Council Rejects Criminal 
Law Bill 

The Burma Legislative Council has rejected 
by • 44 votes to 33 the Burma Criminal Law 
■Amendment Act Bill, moved by the Home 
Member. Members of U Ba Maw’s, U Chit 
Hlaing’s, Myat Paw’s and People’s parties and 
Indians voted against the Bill. 

The Burma Government wanted to re- 
introduce the Bill, adducing as the main reason 
for such a move that there were 952 terrorists 
from Bengal who had crossed the Chittagong- 
Burma border and were at large. But the 
Burma Council did not allow such a thing to 
be done. Well, if the Burma Government know 
exactly that there are 952 Bengali terrorists in 
Burma, that Government’s officers must have 
taken a census of them, and that involves 
Identification and knowledge of each one of 
them. Why not then haul them up and nlace 
them for trial before a court- of justice? If 
found guilty they may be safely lodged in jail 
and Burma ms-v be spared the infliction of a 
fresh " lawless ” law, 

Bengalis travelling to Burma by steamer, 
narticularly if they are Hindu youth, are being 
keenly watched. Bengali young men have a 
.iollv time of it. There is unemployment in 
their home province, there is the competition of 
non-terrorist non-Bengalis immigrating freelv 
to Bengal, and there is the shadowing of Bengali 
unemployed young strangers outside Bengal! 


Howrah Bridge Contract 

A cicpiilatinn of some leading members of the 
Assembly wailed last monlh on ihe Commerce 
Member and Member for Industries and Labour, 
Government of India, regarding the question of the 
new HouTali Bridge Contract. The deputation 
included Mr, A. C. Diilt, Deputy President of the 
Assembly, Sir Darcy Lindsay. Mr. G, Morgan, Mr. 
R. S. Sarma, Sir A. H. Ghaznavi, Dr. P. Banerjee, 
Mr. N. C. Chiinder, Rao Bahadur M. C. Raia, 
Messrs. Nilkantlia Das. Sant Singh, Amarendra 
Chatter) ee. L. K. Maitra and, S- K. Sotn. It 
was represented by the denutationists that apprehen- 
sion had been expressed in man? quarters and 
recently in the Assembly that the contract for cons- 
truction of this big bridge might be placed outside 
India to a non-Indian tenderer Racing^ the order 
with a non-Indian tenderer will, in their opinion, 
residt in loss of revenue to the Central Government. 
It wa.s also nointed out that the steel industry in 
India would lie much benefited hy the large order 
which would necessarily be placed for the construc- 
tion of the hridge. Both the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Members promised to acqitaint the Bengal 
Government with the request made by the deputniion. 
There arc competent Indian engineering 
firms. Some one of them or some of them 
combined should be given the contract. _ There 
is no reason why Indian engineering skill and 
Indian capital should be discouraged. There is, 
moreover, great unemployment in the country. 
An Indian firm w'ouM more readily listen to the 
demand for the recruitment of all skilled and 
clerical labour locally than a foreign one. 

Calcutta University Museum of Art 

It is a matter of gratification indeed that 
the TTpiversitv of Calcutta has derided to 
establish .a Musuem and Fine Arts Gallerv. 
The Calcutta Ilniversitv is probably the first 
TTniversitv in the East to open such an educa- 
tional centre of far-reachins impoytance. where 
its scholars are expected to receive not only 
direct visual trainine but slso leam +he funda- 
mental nrincioles of aestbetics. When fullw 
nreanised. this gallerv, n.amed the Asutosh 
Musuem of Indian Art. will be an essential 
feature of Ben'val’s cultural renaissance. The 
object of the Musuem will be to collect and 
preserve representations of different phases of 
Indian Art,, special emphasis being given to 
Bengal Art. Speeimena of Modem Art of the 
verv best type wdll also be collected and pre- 
setp’ed here. It will be housed in the Western 
Hall of the Senate House, and the Old 
Dflrhhanga Library Hall will be eouipped for 
hnlding meetings. The accumulated fund under 
the Khaira Endowment will be kent senaratelv 
for meeting expenses in connection wi+h in’s 
Museum and the University will supplement 
this from time, to time. Eminent art collectors 
and connoisseurs like Mr. 0, C. Gangoly, Mr. 
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Ajit Ghose, Mr. Puran Chand Nabar, Mr. 
Treasurywaila, Mr. Bahadur Sing Singlice, Mr. 
Kedarnath Chatterjee. Mr. Kalidas Dutt, Prof. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and many others have 
expressed their willingness to present to the 
Musuem some valuable and rare objects of art 
from their respective collections. It is ardently 
hoped that more • such gifts from public- 
spirited gentlemen, throughout India, will be 
forthcoming to help in the growth and develop- 
ment of this laudable venture. 

Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, Post- 

Graduate Lecturer in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, has been appointed the Curator 
of the Museum. Mr. Ghosh is the first student 
of Fine Arts to obtain tlic UnhorsiW Gobi 
Medal in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
in the M.A. Examination (1925), the Prenicliand 
^ychand Studentship, the Mount Medal, the 
Griffith Prize, the University Researcli Scholar- 
ship and the Post-Graduate Research Fellow- 
ship, His papers on Indian and Indonesian 
Art have been highly spoken of both by Indian 
and European savants, and some of them have 
been translated and reproduced in foreign 
journals. He is an Honorary Associate Slember 
^ the Varendra Research Society, Rajsliahi; 
Honorary Secretary, the Calcutta Geographical 
bOGiety and also an acth-e worker of the Greater 
India Society and the Revival of Indian Ai-cbi- 
tectm'al movements. 

The Story of the Memel Issue 

Some time ago, the dailies contained news 
relating to the Memel issue. The significance 
of foreign news cannot be fully understood 
without the knowledge of the historical back- 
ground thereof. The recent story of Memel is 
told in the January’ 15th issue of World Events 
of America imder the caption " Memellaod : 
A murmuring volcano,” and runs as follows : 

“ Memelland has been stolen from Germany. The 
German population is mistreated .... Its only crime 
is the fact that it is German and wishes to remain 
so. The German government regards this situation 
with great bitterness.” Thus spoke the German 
chanceDor Adolf Hittler on May 21, 1935 end in 
September at l^uremhetg he threatened to reincorpo- 
rate Memel into Germany by force. 

Thus a tiny bit of territory with about 145f)00 
inhabitants has become a powder barrel of Europe. 

Memelland is made up of the city of Memel with 
its 50.000 people and its hinterland It is frontier 
country bordering on Lithuania, Poland and Germany. 
Once a member of the Hanseatic League, the city 
has for the last 500 years been a part of Germany. 
Today it owes allegiance to Lithuania. 

The transfer was occasioned by the war. The 
new state of Lithuania had no outlet to the sea, 
so it demanded that the port of Memel be assigned 


to it. The city of Memel, a straggling and dingy 
town, is populated overwhelmingly by Germans, 
though tlie hinterland is said to be mixed in character. 
But the consideration of nationality was completely 
overshadowed by the fact that Memel was the only 
harbor available to Lithuania. 

In 1919 Memel and its hinterland east of the 
Niemen River were detached from Germany and 
administered by the Allies by means of a French 
garrison. Then the Lithuanians decided to take 
things in their own hands ffoliosring several famous 
precendents) and in 1923 they occupied the region. 
Tlie next year tlie .\llies formally recognized the 
fait accompli and lilemelland was now under 
Lithuanian sovereignty. 

The governmental arrangements worked out by 
tlie Conference of Ambassadors were very compli- 
cated. The region was made autonomous under 
Lithuanian rule with powers over its own legislation, 
administration, justice and Rnance, A Covemor was 
appointed for the region by Lithuania, while the 
Diet and the Directory were locally elected. The 
port was made subject to the Barcelona freedom of 
transit convention, thus opening it to the trade of 
Poland. 

Theorc.ically tlie Governor is supreme and through 
him Lithuania, but in reality Germany rules throu^ 
its control of local government. The situation has 
now developed into a tug-of-war between the 
Lithuanian and the German governments. Nazi 
agitators £11 the region and 126 of these were recently 
arrested, tried, and condemned to prison and death. 
The death sentences were eventually commuted. 
Meanwhile the Lithuanians have postponed and 
finally “managed” the elections for the Diet which 
was certain to go to the Germans. 

The Llthuauians have also secured control of the 
president of the Directory who promptly vetoed every 
act of the Diet. An appeal to the International 
Court of Justice resulted in one of those nicely 
balanced decisions which settled nothing and satisfied 
nobody. 

One by one, the “chickens of Versailles” arc 
coining home to roost. Germany undoubtedly has an 
excellent case in Memel. Though the region has 
little economic value to Germany, it offers to the 
Nazis an opportunity to divert attention from the 
troubled conditions at home to an injustice abroad. 
Yet any adjustment now by international action 
might only encourage fascism and bring war closer. 
Jlcanwhiie Lithuania may well argue the necessity 
of an oudet to the sea. 

Among the numerous eruptions which perpetually 
menace a shell-shocked Europe. Memelland is not 
the least. It looms less sensationally in the heed, 
lines than the African crisis, but it will bear cons* 
tant watching. 

Smile and Laugh at Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Declaration of British Disinterestedness 
In the same " Pocket Periodical for 
Students, of International Affairs ” we read : 

“ American observers who attended the League 
of Nations meeting at which Sir Samuel Hoare 
declared that Great Britain’s action in the Ethiopian 
war was entirely dirinterested and that any intima* 
tions of selfish imperial action was a libel, report 
a curious reaction. A smile was noticeable through- 
out the .Assembly and the Irish and Soviet delegates 
laughed out loud.” 
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School Text‘book International Revision 
_ “ School Text-Book Revision and Inter- 
national Understanding ” is the name of a book 
published by the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operafion. It fully describes 
one of the undertakings of the League of 
Nations. The object aimed at by the League 
is the breaking down of the narrow nationalist 
and militarist spirit in history and other text- 
books. It is difficult to succeed in such an 
endeavour, but some progress is being made 
and many organizations are enlisted in this 
praiseworthy undertaking. 

Devastating Gran Chaco War 

“How <?eva8tating to Bolivia was the recent war 
with Paraguay may be comprehended from reports of 
N.N.S. correspondents to the effect that the total 
cost of the war to Bolivia alone was 5195.000,000 in 
terms of United States currency. About fortv thou- 
sand to forty-five thousand men were lost by Bolivia, 
although tlie niimher of Bolivian soldiers who got 
into the actual Gran Chaco region was only fifty- 
five thousand .” — iForld Events, 

Municipal Sweepers" Demands 

The following “ charter of rights ” of 
municipal sweepers, as prepared ^ Srijut 
Indulal Yajnik and Srijut Kamalashankar 
Pandya and approved at mass meetings of 
municipal sweepers and at their Unions at 
various places in Gujarat, has been sent to us 
for publication and comment : 

1. Permanent service, Scheduled service and 
resultant rights. 

2. A weScly holiday with fuU pay. 

3. 8 hours’ day and 48 hours’ week. 

4. 15 days’ privilege and 15 days’ casual leave 
with full pay per year. 

5. Right to have pensions, gratuity or Provident 
Fund. 

6. Right to get materials of sweeping, e.g., ba^ets 
and brushes at Municipal expense. 

7. 2 months' maternity leave with full pay. 

8. Uniform on duty at Municipal expense. 

9. Egual payment for e(iuj work, 

10. Immediate 100 per cent increment in wages. 
(The sweepers in some municipalities get so low 
as Rs. 3 per mensem as wages!. 

11. Complete stoppage of abuses and beatings 
by munidnal Inspectors and muccaddums. 

12. Right to defend before a municipal tribunal for 
offences. (At present they ate fined arbitrarily). 

13. Right to have free quarters, lighting, water 
arrangements, etc., to be provided by the munici- 
pality at their expense. 

14. Right to sanitation and education at Munici- 
pal expense. 

15. Weekly payments. 

Generally sneaking, we are entirely in 
sympathy with these demands. The wages and 
other conditions of work of these very useful 
and indispensably necessary public servants are 


not the same everjnvhere. So, it cannot be said 
off-hand whether a 100 per cent, increment in 
wages would be either practicable or necessary 
everywhere; but some increase is certainly 
required in order that the sweepers may have 
a living wage, a decent standard of living and 
healthy_ conditions of work and may make 
moral, intellectual, spiritual, and cultural pro- 
gress like other citizens and take their right- 
ful place in society. 

Communal Unity 

It is generally admitted that the w'ork of 
winning and subsequently keeping national 
freedom and of making progress in all directions 
would be considerably facilitated if all reli- 
gious communities, races and classes inhabit- 
ing India made united efforts to gain their 
common objects. But it would be useless to 
talk of communal unity without understanding 
what unity implies or without accepting the 
implications, which are easily understood. 

Unity implies oneness of citizenship. That 
means that there should be equal and the same 
kind of citizenship for individuals belonging to 
all communities, races, castes, classes, etc. The 
franchise qualifications must be the same for 
all, facilities for obtaining appointments in the 
public service should be the same for all accord- 
ing to fitness tested by common and open 
standards and representation in the legislatures 
and local bodies must be by joint elections. 
There is to be no " weightage ” as regards re- 
presentation, no reservation of posts for any 
group of any kind and no communal “royal 
road ” to educational or other preferment. 

Tills simply means that if there is to be 
communal unity Communal Reward No. 1 and 
Communal Reward No. 2 must be ^ven up by 
the Muhammadans and others. Talk of joint 
electorate on the understanding that Muslims are 
to keep the excessive number of seats in legis- 
latures allotted to them, is a farce. Talk of 
joint electorate on the understanding again that 
the franchise should be separately such for 
Muslims and Hindus that the numbers of 
Muslim and Hindu voters would be propor- 
tionate to their numerical strength in the total 
population is worse than a farce. If a Hindu 
can be a voter by paying, say, five rupees as 
tax, why is a Muslim to be a voter by paying 
less, say. two rupees? If a Hindu can be a 
voter, say, by graduating, why is a Muslim 
to be a voter, say, by merely matriculating? 
Muslims may think and their crafty British 
patrons may pretend to think that the mere 
fact of a person professing the Midiammadan 
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creed makes up for all deficiencies in tax-paying 
and educational qualifications, but why should 
Hindus accept the insulting implication that 
they are an inferior people with an inferior 
religion and culture and therefore must pay 
more taxes and pass stiffer and higher examina- 
tions by way of penalty to make up for their 
inferiority and then get the vote? 

The Aga Khan is an intelligent man, and 
knows what is what. It should be very easy 
for him to understand that if his profession of 
nationalistic patriotism is to be considered 
sincere by others, he must confess that the 
Minorities Pact was a disgraceful affair from 
the point of view of Indian patriots and he must 
denounce the so-called communal award and 
the communal reservation of posts in the public 
sendee. Let_ the Muslims have their separate 
electorates, if they like. But an excessive 
number of seats for them or for any other com- 
munity goes against nationalism and cannot be 
tolerated. 

The Aga Khan’s condemnation of the 
formation of communal parties in the legisla- 
tures is worthless if he does not denounce and 
renounce at tiic same time the communal 
' award ” and the communal reservation of 
posts. If he does not fulfil the latter condition, 
it will be plain that he is making an effort to 
gain over the Hindus to the side of the Muslims 
in order to perpetuate fas far as that is humanly 
possible) India’s new constitution with the com- 
munal canker at its core. 

It may be said that we write as we do 
because we Bengali Hindus have a special 
grievance. But what do non-Muslims say in 
Muslim minority provinces where the weight- 
age given to iluslims has not made the Hindus 
impotent? By way of sample, we will give an 
extract from The Subodha Patrika of Bombay 
It IS a religious organ of the Prarthana Saraaj, 
and writes thus under the caption “Mv ladv 
prote-sts too much ^ 

H. H. The Aga Khan has gone to Delhi to con- 

,. ostensibly divide the 

pohtically-minded Mohomedans in India. At a 
meeting organized for that purpose under his leader- 
ship. he has i.ssued to the press a statement in which 
be has sought to show that the Mohomedans have 
all along been national in their political outlook 
and work. From the days in earlv Congress history 
down to the days of the R. t. Conferences in 
England, they have been shown by H. H. the 
Aga Khan to have been guided by the same impulse. 

We do not care to go into that past history, but 
we may take leave to tell him, that his reading of 
it is altogether one-sided, if not deliberately twisted. 
The foundation of the Moslem League in 1906 by 
H. H. the Aga Khan and others liad no other aim 
in view but to counterblast the Congress and win 


for the Mohomedans special political riglils on the 
score of their superior political importance as tiic 
rulers of the country prior to British rule in India. 
Tlie founder of the Aligarh University had not as 
his aim merely the education of his co-religionists, 
but the driving of a wedge between the two com- 
munities in India that together constituted its largest 
majority. It was to wean Mohomedans from Congress 
politics and monopolise in their behalf loyalty to 
the Crown. It was after the Moslem League had 
extorted from Lord Minio the definite pledge of 
special representation on communal lines for the 
Mohomedans. that the League became friends with 
the Congress and helped in framing the Congress 
League Scheme. The Mohomedans are repeating the 
same game over again. Tliey have got all they 
could from the R. T. C. and Sir Samuel Hoaie in 
the shape of tlie communal award, plus separate 
provinces with Mohomedans in the majority, and 
other special rights, And now, on a full stomach, 
they are led forth by H. H. the Aga Khan to 
swear fay oalionalism and di.sown pan-Islamism and 
Pakistan. The Muslim Conference prior to the 
R. T. C. dished Mr. Jinnah by taking over his 
fourteen points and killing the Nehru Report. It 
desires now to dish the Muslim League along with 
Mr. Jinnah fay adopting the stunt of nationalism 
and dominion status. Stunt or no stunt, let them 
sliow by action, that they live up to it. And then 
we woiilil fain hiiiy the dead past and look to the 
future. But wc are not sure, and the protests and 
declarations sound suspicious. 

High and Higher Education in India 
Not Overdone 

At the last Convocation of the Calcutta 
I'niversity, Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji, the 
Vice-Chancellor, made an able and telling 
speech. 

Dealing with the criticisms that an alnnn- 
ingly large number of students was receiving 
University education and that the Universities 
were responsible for wastage and unnecessary 
duplication of teaching arrangements, Mr. 
Mukherji said : 

Let us examine the situation dispassionately 
and ask ourselves whether the criticism levelled 
against the Universities in India has any foundation 
at all. 

Let me first take our own University. We serve 
the needs of Bengal and Assam, with the exception 
of s limited area which is controlled by Dacca. 
Wt have thus practically one University for a 
population of about fifty million in Bengal and nine 
in Assam. The number of students reading in the 
University and the colleges is about thirty-one 
thousand and the total expenditure on higher educa- 
tion is eighty-six lakhs of rupees, Assam spending 
about four. Take the whole of British India with 
a population of two hundred and sixty-three million. 
India has only sixteen Universities and the number 
of their students will be about one lakh and twenty 
thousand. The total expenditure on higher educa- 
tion in India is less than four crores of rupees. 
Turning to the British Isles Mr. Mukherji 
said : 

The British Isles afford a good illustration for 
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comparison from the point of view of population 
which is about forty-five million; but the number of 
Universities is as many as sixteen — what we have 
for the whole of India — and fifty-five thousand 
students receive instruction under their juris^ction. 
About six crotes and forty laklis of rupees are spent 
on higher education only in England and Wales. 
To Universities alone within this area the State 
annually contributes two crores and twenty-seven 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Vice-Chancellor next passed on to 
Canada and other countries. 

Canada, which has a population of ten million, 
lias as many as twenty-three Universities and eighty- 
five thousand students pursue higJier education. In 
Germany, the population is sixty-six million with 
iwcniy-iliree Universities which have an enrolment of 
about eighly-eight thousand studenU. it Italy, which 
has a population of forty-one million, there are 
twenty-six Universities and fifty thousand students 
receive higher education. In Japan with a popula- 
tion of sixty-four million there are six Universities 
and seventy thousand students. 

He next dealt with secondary education. 

In Bengal, the number of pupils in different grades 
of secondary schools is about four lakhs and sixty 
thousand of whom about three lakhs belong to high 
schools recognized by the University. Assam has, 
in addition, an enrolment of seventy-seven thousand 
pupils in secondary schools. For every seventeen 
who receive secondary education, one proceeds to 
the higher stage. If we take the whole of India, 
there are about twenty-four lakhs of students in 
schools, and for every twenty, one goes up to the 
University stage. But what about other countries? 
In tlie British Isles seven lakhs of pupils read in 
secondary schools, and one in every twelve proceeds 
to higher education, In Canada, one in every three 
joins the University, In Germany, the proportion is 
one to nine; in Italy and in Japan, it is one to ten. 

The number of candidates at the Matriculation 
examination of our University often disturbs the 
peace of mind of our critics. May I bring it to 
their notice that if about twenty-five thousand caniB- 
dates will appear at our Matriculation examination 
this vear, four years ago fifty-seven thousand candi- 
dates sat for the Approved First Examination from 
secondary schools in England and Wales alone — an 
examination which has been adopted by the Univer- 
sities as a Matriculation examination — and seventy- 
three per cent of them were successful? 

Some general observations followed. 

Similar illustrations might be given in reference to 
educational opportunities existing in other civilized 
countries whicfi allot enormous sums of money to 
education, We have not heard it stated that the 
number of students receiving instruction in Univer- 
sites, in colleges and in secondary schools in these 
countries is by any means excessive or that it dis- 
plays an unhealthy mental development on the part 
of the people of these lands. Neither have we heard 
it stated that the large number of Universities and 
educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries — which must necessarily make similar pro- 
vision for teaching and research in many branches 
of study — are wasting national resources or are guilty 
of duplication of errangements. Neither again have 
we heard any sweeping condemnation of their edu- 


cational systems on the ground that the vast majority 
of the students is pursuing education, as indeed 
they must, not solely out of respect for learning for 
the sake of learning but also as a means to an end. 

In The Modem Review for October, 
1934, we wrote an article to show that the 
charges of wastage and unnecessary duplica- 
tion of teaching arrangements, and the like, 
brought by Sir George Amderson, Commissioner 
for Education with the Government of India, 
against our universities, were absolutely false. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has done the right thing by standing up 
for the Indian Universities similarly. 

Extra-Academic Activities of the 
Calcutta University 

Tile Calcutta British daily “ The States- 
man ” writes : 

The Vice-Chancellor’s address at the annual con- 
vocation of the University of Calcutta at College 
Square was a clear enunciation without waste of 
words of what the Universitv is doing and aims to 
do. He found space for a short reference to re- 
creations, the University Rowing Club and others, 
not as mere amusement hut as an important element 
in the health (physical and mental) of students. 
Not every University shows any practical concern 
for this; most leave it to students themselves. 
Calcutta’s University does make surveys and en- 
courage e&ons to put right what they reveal to be 
wrong and under the stimulus of its administration 
many out-dnor enlhuriasms are now cnltivated that 
a few years ago no one thought of as potentially 
University interests. It is certainly not necessary foe 
students in Calcutta or elsewhere where there are 
Univerrity colleges to spend all their hours moping 
over books. 

Inier-religious Conference in 
Andhradesa 

According to a report published in The 
Hindu an Inter-religious Confei'ence commenced 
its session at Cocanada on the 22nd February 
last. 

The Conference was the first of its kind in 
Andhradesa. It was unique in that it was not only 
attended by well-educated Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians, but distinguished persons of learning and 
culture belonging to the above-mentioned religions 
read instructive papers apnealing to the audience and 
the large public outside the hall to foster religious 
harmony. The true religious spirit animated the 
proceedings from the beginning to the end and the 
audience listened to the discourses with rapt atten- 
tion. 

The Conference began with the singing of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s National prayer by the Anasuya sisters. 

Rao Bahadur 0. Kaadaswami Chettiar, a 
leading Hindu gentleman, was elected president. 
In the course of his address, dwelling on the 
need for a common religion, he observed : 
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'What India badly needs is a cammon religion over 
and above the particular religions which the people 
profess and practise. We require a common body 
of religious beliefs and attitudes and social practices 
resulting therefrom which, while reacting towards 
reformation and reconstruction and reconciliation 
upon the several religions of the country, will bind 
their professors by a common bond of tolerance, 
mutual respect and mutual understanding into a 
united people working their way towards freedom 
and a fuller life. This would solve the various 
conimunsl problems with wliich we are confronted, 
besides helping India to take her place as a free 
member in the world family of free nations. I am 
convinced that a common religion for India transcend- 
ing and fulfilling hut not necessarily supplanting the 
various religions of the country was in the mind 
and soul of Rajah Rammohan Roy, filly called the 
Father of Modem India. I have often thought that, 
if the Brahmo movement had gone on developing 
on the lines of its original insights, without being 
driven by the hostility of persons from without and 
from within the country into a self-protecting cave 
instead of spreading and leavening the religious, 
social and political life of the whole country, the 
inter-communal tensions and frictions which mar the 
life of the people today would not have appeared 
at all. 

Pandit Jaioaharlal Nehru’s Visit to 
England 

Pandit Javraharlal Nehru’s visit to England 
has enabled at least some British men and 
women to know what Indians who have no 
selfish personal or commimal axes to grind really 
think of the constitution which has been thrust 
upon India. He has told them in very plain 
language what an unwelcome thing it is. 
Reuter's agency has cabled the information 
that the Pandit has expressed the opinion that 
the new Government of India Act is a sort of 
constant incitement to revolt. If he has said 
so, the British people have known what at least 
the largest and best organized political party 
in India think of the Act. For the Pandit 
having been elected to preside over the next 
session of the Indian National Congress prac- 
tically unanimously, is imdoubtedly in a posi- 
tion to voice the opinion of the Congress, if 
not of all advanced politically-minded Indians 
of other parties as well. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Election to 
Congress Presidentship 

That Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
elected president of the next session of the 
Indian National Congress by 19 congress pro- 
vinces out of 21 (Bengal not being in a position 
to vote and in the N.-W. Frontier Province 
the Congre^ being still under a ban), shows 
how popular he is. And as for his eminent 


fitness for the office, it is, of emu’se, beyond 
e^'en the shadow of a doubt. 

The only question that may occur — at 
least to non-Congressites, is what very special 
emergency has arisen for the Congress party to 
set aside the half-a-eentury old convention that 
the president for the year should be chosen 
from outside the province where it is held. In 
a former Congi'ess constitution there was an 
express rule to this effect. It does not exist in 
the present constitution, but the convention 
stands. 

Indian Women in Science 

Mr, Robindra Mohan Datta, m.sc., writes; 
" Indian women, who are now keen on being 
trainee! according to Western methods of educa- 
tion and going in for education, health culture, 
aeroplane training, etc., do not lag behind in 
the domain of science. 

In the twenty-third session of the Indian 
Science Congress, held this year in the month 
of January at Indore, many women read papers 
of considerable value and many joined in the 
discussions. 

In the Chemistry section the following 
joint papers were read, one of the authors 
in each case being a woman. 

1. Condensation of Bromal with Urethanes, 
by Prof. N. W'. Hirwe and Miss K. D. Gavan- 
kar of Bombay. 

2. Action of Hydrogen. Sulphide on 
Ckalcone Oxides, by Miss B. N. Katrak and 
Prof. T. S. Wheeler of Bombay. 

3. Studies in the Authraquinone series, by 
Prof. P. C. Mitter and Miss Tanima Sen Gupta 
of Calcutta. 

4. The Chemistry of indigenous fatty oils, 
Part XI. The Chemical Composition of the 
fat from the seeds of Garcinia Indica, by Prof. 
P. Ramaswami Ayyar and Miss P. Devi of 
Bangalore. 

In the Psychology section, Miss S. B. Gupta 
of Calcutta read a veiy interesting paper — 
Application of newly devised tests to find how 
children of seven years reason. 

In the Botany section, a paper entitled 
Common Plants of Northern Sikkim, was contri- 
buted by Mr. K. P. Biswas, Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Sifapur, with Miss 
H. P. V. Townend of Calcutta. 

In the Zoology section. Miss C. K. Eathna- 
vathi of Madras read the paper. Some observa- 
tions on the digestive and female reproductive 
system of Rkmobatus. Miss E. M. Joshua of 
Madras read the paper The Alimentary canal 
of the Panther. 
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From these it ia quite apparent that women 
do not lack in research spiiit and they am 
taking keen interest in science. If proper 
facilities are open to them, we are sure many 
women will come forward to avail tlieinselves 
of the opportunities offered. We appeal to the 
Government and the authorities of the Univer- 
sities of India to offer some' special prizes and 
research scholarships for women.” 

The Bengal Education Week 

The Bengal Education Week was declared 
open by His Excellency Sir John Anderson, 
Governor of Bengal, on Friday, the 31st January 



H. E. the Governor of Bengal leaving the 
Senete House after the Opening Ceremony 


last, in the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, when His Excellency spoke on ' the justi- 
fication for this Education Week,’ with a few 
words of advice' to school teachers. Unfor- 
tunately very few of the school teachers who 

4G-15 


came invited all the way from different places 
in the Presidency to attend tlie M'eek were 
allowed the privilege of admittance into the 
Hall to hear His Excellency speak. Interest- 
ing addresses -were delivered" during tlie Week, 
the most important one being that of Dr. 
Itabindranath Tagore, delivered on the con- 
cluding day on ‘‘ Ideals of Education.” Among 
other addresses mention may Ire made of ‘ Some 
Recent Developments in Indian Education ’ by 
Sir George Anderson, Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India, ‘ Examinations,' 
by Dr. W'. A. Jenkins, the D. P. I., of Bengal, 

' Gaur and Pandua ’ by Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
former D. P. I. of Bengal, ‘ Pliysical Education 
in Schools ’ by J. Buchanan, Director of Physical 
Education, Bengal, ■ Education and Cultnre ' by 
Dewan Bahadur R.. Murlaliar, ‘ ilodern De- 
velopments in Education ’ by Mr. K. P. 
Cliattopadhyaya, Education Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, ’ Village Schools ’ by Rev. 
F. Ryrie of Nadia, ‘ Broadcasting in Schools ’ by 
Mr. J. R. Stapleton, Director of the Calcutta 
Station of Indian Broadcasting Company and 
two addresses by Dr. Aleglmud Salia of Alla- 
habad and Dr. Bose of Dacca. 

The cxiiibition was a feature of the Week 
and the collections in different branclies were 
interesting not only to the school teachers but 
also to the public in general. 

Besides sports there was a scout displav 
by over six hundred scouts in all its phiiscs and 
activities. 

Bengal Goyer/ior’i Opening Speech 
In Education Week 

Sir Jolm Andei'son, Go\'erno]- of Bengal, 
said in declaring the exhibition open : 

I can imagine that many of you upon aeeing 
ihe model class rooms, diagrams, oicliircs and other 
exhibits will fed that all this equipment is very 
wonderful but of no practical value because thi- 
limiled finances of your schools place it entirely 
beyond your reach. Such a criticism is, of course, 
parJally valid. 'We are us luliy aware as you are 
of the necessity of making more adequate provision 
for our secondary schools. The problems of school 
equipment have so far been almost entirely iieglecteil 
owing to the existence of a still greater problem 
namely that of providing adequate salaries. Until 
the financial condition of our schools is far more 
satisfactory than at present there will be little 
money available over and above that required for 
salaries. But effective teaching is not entirely a 
matter of apparatus! Its lack makes your task still 
more formidable but does not prohibit a great 
advance being made upon present attaimnents. 
Much can be done by a teacher who will exercise 
his ingenuity and utilize the ordinary resources of 
the' village and tlie school. Illustrations and models- 
can be prepared by the boys themselves under the 
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teachel’s guidance. Parents and gii.irdians can be 
interested in this aspect of a sclmol's needs and 
local benefactors iniglit be induced In prcsenl really 
useful articles and apparatus instead of ibe impits- 
ing blit ralber impraclical encyclopetfias that are Ui 
be found in so many of our schools. You liave a 
great task before you : you are working under condi- 
tions that are far from ideal, ^'e shall do our 
best to improve those conditions. How far it will 
be possible for us in the near future to make better 
provision for your schools I am not. unfortunately, 
in a position to say, It is possible. Iiowever, even 
tinder present conditions for you to rentier great 
service to your cotinlry and your people by steady 
and persistent improvement of your everyday tvork 
in the class room. If this Exhibition makes that 
achievement more probalile it will liave been well 
worth while.” 

It would appear then that His Excellency 
the Go^’evnor felt tliat the teachers in Govern- 
incnt, Aided anrl Unaided scliools in Bengal 
had. to a considerable extent, to make Indcks 
without straw. Of course, exhibition or no 
exhibition, it is not impossible for the poorest 
teachers of the jioorest schools to itnprcn-c tlieir 
everyday work in the class rootn. But tlic 
question is, whetlier the advice and exhorta- 
tion of persons, who are in a far more com- 
fortable position than they and from whom no 
lielp can 1 k‘ expected, are likely to bear fruit. 

Bengal Minister on School Education 
Reforms 

We Ijave never concealed our opinion that 
there is great need of educational expansion in 
Bengal, as in the rest of India, and also that 
educational improvement and reform are re- 
onired. We have never been identified with 
those who .speak simply of eiiucational refonn 
— particularly when they will not or are not in 
a ]rosition to spend adequate extra amounts for 
even the reforms which they want. Sucli being 
our attitude, while we Irave a sort of admira- 
tion for the speech made at the opening of the 
Bengal Education Week by the Hon. Khan 
Bahadur Azizul Huq. Minister of Education, 
minus that part of it which related to 
graduates’ “ howlers,” we cannot say that we 
consider it at all helpful. Said he : 

“A newer awakening to the problem of education 
is the need of the hour, and Bengal urgently needs 
a new attitude in tackling the problem of education 
in the interest of the coming generations.” 

Has’ there been the right kind of awaken- 
ing to the problem of education in Bengal, so 
far as tlie Bengal Go\’ernnient and Bengal 
educational officials are ecinceraefi? There is 
- Bongali saying: Apani achari dharma spare 
" " He teaches others what to do by 
himself.” 


As regards the “ howlers ” said to have 
been perpetrated by some Calcutta graduates, 
we will not conceal that our first impression on 
reading tliem was that some person or persons 
were tiying to pull the legs of some other person 
or persons. We do not think the Minister did 
justice to the occasion, to himself, to the 
Calcutta University, or to our graduates in 
general by reciting these real or invented 
'' howlers.” We are far from thinking that our 
schooi-boys or graduates are paragons of 
” general knowledge,” and if they are not, the 
mainly officially chalked out, patronized and 
enforced system of education prevalent here is 
not a little to blame. 

“ Even if une single graduate after at least 12 years' 
education in school and college answers in the fore, 
going manner,” said the Minister “ it ^ould make 
us furiously think as to what is wanting in our 
educational institutions, and it is our duty to so 
adjust the training in our schools that not even a 
sii^le boy after finishing his school course — not to 
speak of a University graduate — betrays such a 
lamentable lack of knowledge .” — The Statesmtin. 

Is tlie Minister sure that similar and worse 
” howlers ” are not perpetrated abroad by non- 
Indian school-boys and graduates? We have 
read speeches made by British M. P.s and 
Brttish Ministers betraying super-Himalayan 
lack of general knowledge relating to India. 

Let the defects of the prevailing system of 
education and of our students be pointed out 
by all means — but not tlie defects alone, as 
that conveys a wrong and one-sided impression 
YVlhlc exposing the defects, one might just in 
a mild way and quite apologetically, as it were, 
put in a word for our Unii’ersity and colleges 
for not succeeding in preventing tlie appearance, 
for example, of an author like Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, a statesman and jurist like Rash 
Belmri Ghose, an educationalist like Ashutosh 
Mukhevji, a philosopher like Brajendra Nath 
.Seal, a scientist like Meghnad Saha, a historian 
like Jadunath Sarkar, a physician like Nilratan 
Sircar, a medicinal discoverer like Upendranatli 
Brahmachart, an archaeologist like Rakbal Das 
Banerji, &c., &c., &c. 

Sir George Anderson on Education 

Addressing the Bengal Education Week 
upon the subject of some recent developments 
in Indian education. Sir George Anderson, 
Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, declared himself strongly in favour of 
compulsory education. But it was to be step 
by step. And, of course, Government is said 
to be labouring under lack of funds. So the 
Conditions laid down by Sir George Caflnot but 
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remind one of the proverb which says, “Neither 
will seven maunds of oil be provided and con- 
sumed, nor will Radha dance.” 

But Sir George was optimistic, too. He 
said : 

“ There is much, indeed, ihat sliould cheer us in 
our labours. There is, first, ihc great quantitative 
advance which has been made in recent years.” 

A person who thinks that there has been 
great quantitative advance in education in 
India is past arguing with. Let him compare 
Indian educational statistics with those of 
.Japan, the Philippines and Soviet Russia, for 
example. 

Tagore’s New Educational Fellowship 
Inaugural Address 

The daily papers ha^■e published an 
authorized summary in English of the inaugural 
address which Rabindrfsnath Tagore delivered 
in Bengali as president of the New Education 
Fellowship, Bengal Section, at its first Con- 
ference organized under the auspices of the 
Bengal Education Week. The original Bengali 
address has been published and can be had at the 
Visr'a-bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Those who har^e read it may rejoice 
that they had not to rest content with the 
summary. But here we can quote only from 
the summary, and a few passages at that. 

The poet says that in our country the 
nourishment of the mind is on a par with the 
nourishment of the body. 

In ibe western world the scarcity of the means of 
livelihood has become acute. The anxiety and gene- 
rosity displayed on that account both by the leading 
men end Government of the countries there is a 
thing quite unknown in the case of the patiently 
suffered hunger of our people here. But few of our 
countrymen get two metds a day, and the rest, laying 
the responsibility for their emptiness on an unkind 
fate, do not for long avoid slipping off the narrow 
path of their livelihood into death. 

The resulting lifelessness is not to be measured 
only by the death rate. Had there been any way of 
measuring misery, despondency, incapacity for exer- 
tion, liability to disease, we should have seen how 
death mocks at life from one end of ike country to 
the other, a horrid and excruciating sight. No free 
civilized country can remain passive in the face of 
such condition, as is evident in so many places out- 
side India. 

The same is the case with education. No civilized 
society can tolerate the soul-destroying barbarity of 
a miserly irrigation of the popular mind, such as 
can enable knowledge to penetrate but a few inches 
of its upper layer putting at least a thin veneer of 
intellectual life over the stony inertness of the vast 
desert beneath. And I cry shame on the cruel fate 
that compels India to submit supinely to such a 
plight. 


Referring to the shameful and appalling 
illiteracy of India, the poet observed : 

India is the only country outside barbarism that 
has a bare eight or ten per cent of literacy. In 
such a country one feels ashamed to hold an educa- 
tional conference with pomp and circumstance. 

"With reference to the plea or excuse of 
paucity of ' funds which is always trotted out 
as the sole or main reason for such a state of 
things, Tagore said : 

Just imagine that in this country, ridden as it is 
with preventible diseases, the expenditure on sanita- 
tion has to be curtailed for lack of money; and 
adequate funds cannot be found for wiping out the 
shameful stigma of an all-pervasive ignorance. That 
is to say that measures for removing the deficiencies 
that arc dragging us to death's door are as feeble 
as the people themselves have become. And yet 
the cost of our Government is even higher than that 
of much richer countries, and liie expenditure on 
the external paraphernalia of education far exceeds 
tiiat on teaching proper. This defect at the root is 
what sorely troubles me and this trouble of mine 
is what I want to lay before you. 

For the poet's constructive suggestion of 
the adoption of the vernacular medium from 
bottom to top. and other suggestions the address 
should be read in its entirety. 

Calcutta University Foundation Day 

Colourful scenes were witnessed when many 
thousand students representing various colleges in 
Calcutta and the mofussll assembled on the maidnn 
to attend the Foundation Day Cojnmemoralion of the 
Calcutta University. 

The vast stadium was crowded with spectators, 
which included a large number of distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen of the city. 

From early in the morning boy scouts and parties 
of students with their respective colours and bands 
began to stream in to the stadium. Girl students, 
uniformly dressed in four different batches, numbered 
about two hundred. 

THE MARCH PAST 

At about 9 A.M. His Elxcellency the Governor with 
the Vice-Chancellor arrived at the pandd and a few 
minutes later the march past began in which a 
number of colleges, including the Belhune College, 
University Postgraduate College. University Law 
College, Medical College, Scottish Church College. 
Sanskrit College, Vidyasagar College, Bengal 
Engineering College, Ripon College, City College, 
Bangabasi College. St. Paul’s College, Carmichael 
Maical College, David Hare Training College, 
■•^sutosh College, Faridpore Rajendra College. 
Mymensingh Anandamohan College, Bagerhat Prafulla 
Chandra College, Saadat College, Rungpur Carmichael 
College, Victoria College, Berhampore Krishnanath 
CoUege, Serampore College, Islamia College and St. 
Joseph's College took part. 

Then Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji, the 
l^ice-Chancellor, delivered liis address, in the 
coiu'se of which he said : 

The University stands not merely as a cloistered 
assembly of learning or as a busy centre of examina- 
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Mass Drill 
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lions; it also aims at developing the health and 
character of its alumni and at moulding personalities 
capable of the largest good to the province and the 
nation. Tliis latter purpose of tlie University I desire 
to emphasise before you today. If I speak to you 
about certain habits of mind and action which 1 
earnestly wish you to imbibe, I do so because of 
my deep-rooted conviction that the future of this 
province rests with you, the riang generation of its 
men and women. Regard it not as a common 
platitude of no serious significance. The period 
ihiougli wliich we are passing is momentoas. You 
are charged today as being the products of a system 
of education which makes you good for nothing, 
which saps your vitality and renders you unfit for 
sustained and useful work. 

Let me ask you, are you going to accept this 
challenge without protest? Are you willing to let 
things drift as they are doing today and peipetuaie 
an era of humiliation and hardsliin ? It is tor you 
to be inspired by a practical idealisnt, to sbake off 
the sense of inferiority from which you suler and 
to stand up as men, tipright and fearless, determined 
to achieve what is right and wliat is just. Let us 
cultivate the habit of hard and honest work, the 
habit of enjoying life, and learn to value the dignity 
of labour. 

A spirit of invincibility must animate your actions. 
Y'ou must belong to the army of the unconquerable 
whom difficulties do not daunt nor failures discourage, 
to whom all things are possible; and the impossible, 
the most alluring and attractive of all. I long for 
the day when a spirit of adventure will animate tlie 
youths of my province. I know the spirit has been 
awakened but if it is to live it must be carefully 
fostered. 

His Excellency the Clianccllov concluded 
Ills elegant addre^ in the follo-ning words : 

One word more before I close ibis birthday adiiress. 
For the individuj there comes a time when birdidays 
bring with them a tinge of sadness : but let there 
be no such sadness in this birthday of the University. 
It has grown because it has answered a need among 
the people of this province : its very growth has 
called new aspirations and new problems into being. 



The mareh-nasl of the Girl Students 


So long as it sets itself to face those problems and 
to call forlli to the solution all lltal is best in the 
climbing generation, it will not age willi the passing 
of the years. Its youth will he renewed from genera- 
tion to generation and its sltengih stand deeply 
rooted in the hearts and lives of the men and women 
of Bengal. 

As part of the celebration, besides the 
march past of tiic •women and men students, 
there were mass drill, the playing of the univer- 
sity band, and the like, concluding with the 
Vice-Chancellor gi\'ing proficiency certificates. 

Next year something directly connected 
with scholarship and research should be adclerl 



The March past of the Girl Students of Ashulosh College 
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invasion of the Malakand pro- 
tected area by a Lashkar led 
by the Faqir of Alinagar in 
April last. The N o w s h e r a 
column advanced to drive it 
back across the Swat river and 
in the fighting the Political 
Agent for Malakand, Mr. 
L. W. H. D. Best, i.c.s., fell 
inortallv wounded. 


P “ Ohseiving Mr. Best fall 
Capt. Chowdhiy ran from the 
cover of some trees into an 
ojien nullah to attend to Mr. 
Best who was lying in a Inillet- 
Ji I f ic swept area. Capt. Ciiowdhry 
ll' also attended some wounded 

levies who too were lying in 
the open under fire.’’ — “The Statesman.’’ 


Slimcnis liefor? slarting for the mmdm 


to the programme of the celebration to make 
it. all-sided. 

Military Cross for an Indian Officer 

“ The London Gazette of Friday announced 
a number of honours and rewards for sendees 
rendered in connexion with the Loe Agra 
operations on the North-tVest Frontier last 
year. Among them is mentioned the conferring 
of the Military Cross on Capt. P. P. Chowdhry, 
’'•s. Capt. Chnwdhrj' received his award for 
intiy under fire. 

'■ e Loe Agra operations arose out of the 


Captain P. P. Chowdhry 

Captain Chowdhry is a graduate of the 
Lucknow Medical College, and held a tempor- 
ary commission in the Indian Aledical Ser\dce 
for nine years. It was during this period that 
he showed conspicuous gallantry at the risk of 
his life for which he has been awarded the 
Militarj’ Cross. He is a very able young man 
and should be given a penuanent commission 
in the I. M. S. He thoroughly deserves it. 

The Excluded Areas 

Tlie Legislative Assembly has expressed 
itself in favour of there being no excluded or 
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partially excluded areas. In the opinion of this 
body there should be the same system of ad- 
ministration throughout British India., It has 
been shown repeatedly that what are considered 
backward tracts, Chota Nagpur for instance, 
are really as advanced in education and enter- 
prise as some other districts, and in some cases 
they are more advanced than some non-exclud- 
ed areas. But arguments are of no use when 
and where autocracy has power. 

The reason alleged for excluding or 
partially excluding some areas from the o]>era- 
tion of the ordinary legislative and administra- 
tive machinery is the prevention of exploita- 
tion of the backward aboriginal people. But 
what has the Government done during well- 
nigh two centuries to enable these people to 
take care of themselves? And why are some 
areas, hitherto not considered backwai'd, to be 
newly classed under excluded areas? Have 
they been making progress backwards during 
British rule? 

An Anglo-Indian journalistic argument, 
addressed to politically-minded Indians, is : 
''You say the new constitution is baneful; why 
do you then want to bring all these tracts under 
it? ” The answer is, the present constitution 
is bad, the one which will succeed it next year 
is worse, and a bureaucratic administration 
about which even questions cannot be asked 
and resolutions moved in legislatures is worst. 
Besides, it is not true that there are no Indian 
public-spirited individuals and bodies inter- 
ested in the moral and material advancement 
of the aborigines, it is not time that all non- 
aboriginal Indians and bodies are interested 
in exploiting the aborigines, and that the 
Government officials stand to them in loco 
parentis ever busy in promoting their welfare. 

Budget of Government of India 

The new budget of the Government of 
India will be dealt with in our next issue. 

The postal concession does not relieve the 
poor. If the price of postcards had been 
reduced to one pice, or at the most to two, that 
would have been appreciated by the poor. 

Srimati Kamala Nehru 


Brought up in comfort and luxury in both her 
father’s and father-in-law’s liouses, she faced 
privations and suffeiings willingly and cheer- 
fully. She had passed only the tbirty-sixth 
year of her life. Her premature death is a 
great loss to India and the world. 


Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 


Along with our countrymen we have read 
the news of the passing of Srimati Kamala 
Nehru with profound sorrow. She was a loving 
and a true comrade of her husband. A 
heroine herself, she was inspired by her father- 
in-law and her husband to the devoted service 
of the MotherlaBd,^ and was, in her turn, we 
may be sure, their inspirer too in due measure. 


Reduction of Educational and Medical 
Expenditure in Bengal 

la 1929-30 tlie Bengal Goveitihleht spent 
fts. 1,29,34,000 On education liiid ES. 55.69, OM 
in its medical cicpartiaelit. Tlie pro\’isio!l in 
tlie I936-S7 budget oil these two heads is' 
Rs. 1,18,82,000 and Rs. 49,92,000 respectively, 
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So educational and medical cspenditui'c have 
been reduced by Rs. 10,72.000 and R^-. 5,77.000 
reapoctively. Mr. Azizul Huci. education minis- 
ter, said during Education Week that there 
mu»t be a new awakening to tlie problem of 
education in Bengal. Here is a concrete proof 
of such awakening. Perhaps Bengal is already 
educated to excess — and over-medicatetl, too. 

On the other hand, she is under-gu\'crnctl, 
under-policed and uiKler-jailcd. So, there is 
increased exiicnditure on the following heads : 

1929-30 1936-37 

Rs. R#. 

Adminislralion .. 1,2-133.000 1.37.20,000 

Police .. ., 2.09.16.000 2.30.-J9.000 

Jails , . 34.-15.000 43,80.00(1 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s Irish I'isit 

What Pandit .Tawaliarlal Nehru’s visit to 
Britain has done to enlighten all Britishers, 
except the dclilreratcly blind and deaf, ns to 
the realities of the political situation in India, 
tiiat has been done for the Irish people by Mr. 
Suldias Chandra Bose's visit to Ireland. Were 
it not for the illness of his wife, which has 
unhappily ended fatally, the P.nndit could linve 
visited many •countries on tiie continent of 
Europe and crhicatcd public opinion there re- 
garding India, as Mr. Bose has done. It is not 
probable that what the latter has saitl in Ireland 
lias reinainetl confined within the four corners 
of that island: it must have reached some 
British ears, too, at least. 

Free Speech in Council Chambers 

On the 27th of Februai-j' last Sir Abdur 
Rahim, president of the Legislative Assembly, 
read out a ‘ considered ruling ’ relating to the 
pri\-iicgcs of that body, in the course of which 
lie -'aid that •“ law did not protect iniblication 
of any such speech fas that of Pandit Ivnslma 
Kant Malaviya] in other than official reports, 
such as in a newsijaper, howe\'er, faithful or 
bona fide such publication might be.” If that 
be- the case — and Sir Abdur Rahim in his uon- 
Tiresidential days said it was not the case — 
freedom of speech in tlie Council Ciiambcr is 
no freedom. If official reimits of council pro- 
ceedings are legal, why should faithful copies 
of those reports be illegal? How are the public 
and the voters who send members to the legis- 
lative bodies to know what tlieir iX'pre.'cntatives 
arc doing tlierc if their speeches, as reported 
officially, cannot be republished in newspapers? 
Tile jmblic cannot be expected to buy copies 
of the official rejiorts. These should be made 
such before publication as would not penalize 
their faithful non-official republishcr.s. 

Curtain lectures do not — at anv rate, 
should not — traA-el beyond the bed' room! 
Assembly and Council members’ speeches too 


must not travel beyond the- Council Chamber 
unless they are draped in the borha or the ^'eil 
of the official report. 

Assassinations by Japanese Military 
Clique 

Some .Japanese militaiy officers, described 
as rebels or mutineers, have assassinated 
Premier Okada, Admiral Count Saito and some 
otlier ]irominent Japanese. The underlying 
idea has been conjectured to ho the establish- 
ment of a sort of fascist or militarist dictator- 
ship by removing moderate men from the 
Cabinet. If the militarists gain the upper hand, 
there may be fresli trouble in China proper, 
Manchuria and Mongolia, and it may be diffi- 
cult to ai’oid serious claslies with Soviet Rus-sia. 
There may be conflict with the United States 
of America also. 

Tlie international situation looks gloomy. 

Motions Carried Despite Government 
Opposition 

Wlien important motions are carried in the 
Legislative Assembly inspite of Government 
oiiposition. they show that if India had a par- 
liamentaiy constitution and iiarliamentaiy con- 
vention.', and the Governor-General had been 
the constitutional iiead of the Government, the 
Government in power would have liatl to resign, 
fresh general elections would have been held 
and the party returning the largest number of 
members would have formed the Government. 
But India's Government is irremoveable, and 
it is seldom that it gives effect to any resolu- 
tion carried in the legislature against its wishes. 
t'O the only purpose which such resolutions 
sen'o is to indicate the trend of puiilic opinion 
an<l to shon' that the countrj- is not go^'er^ed 
with the people's consent. 

Joges Chalterjee’s Fast 

Requests or prayei's of prisoners should be 
treated on their merits, all reasonable prayers 
being granted — ^no prayer can be granted 
simply because it is backed by the threat of 
n prisoner to fast unto deatli if it be not 
granted. At the same time, if tiic reasonable 
prayers of a prisoner be not granted and if in 
conseciuencc he resorts to luuigerstrike, it is 
unreasonable to say that tlie prayers will not 
be granted because he has Imngerstruck. Whv 
were not the prayers granted before he took 
that step? In the case of the prisoner Joges 
Chandra Chatterjee, we think all his prayei's 
are reasonable and could have been and can 
be granted without jeopardizing jail discipline 
and the safety of the State. At the same time 
we tliink he should break his fast and live to 
serve his country. 


PniXTEO AND Published by Manik Chandra Das, Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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A PERSON 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

An oldish upcountry man 
tall and lean, 

with shaven shrunken cheeks like wilted fruits, 
jogging along the road to the market town 
in Ms patched up pair of countrymade shoes 
and a short tunic made of printed diiiitz, 
a frayed umbrella tilted over his 'head, 
a bamboo stick under bis armpit. 

It is a sultry morning of August, 

the light is vague filtering through 

thin white clouds. 

The last night seemed smothered 

under a damji black blanket; 
and today a sluggish wind 

is fitfully stirring a dubious response 
among atnlaki leaves. 

The stranger pa5sed Iry the hazy skyline of my mind, 
a mere person, 

with no definition, no care that nray trouble Jiim, 

no needs for any the least thing. 
And I appeared to him for a moment 

at the farthest limit of the unclaimed land of his life, 
in the grey mist that separates one 
from all relations. 

I imagine he has his cow in his stall, 
a parrot in the cage, 

his wife with brass bangles round her arms 

grinding wheat, 

the washerman for his neighbour, 

the grocer’s shop across the lane, 
a harassing debt to the man from Peshawar, 
and somewhere my owm indistinct self 
only as a passing person. 

Ti'iuisiated by the Author from the origioal Becgali 



KING ALFRED THE GREAT 

Bv .T. T. RUNDERLA'ND 


It will be a fitting introduction to a study of 
the Life and Achievements of King Alfred tlie 
Great of England, if we give first a brief account 
of the impressive celebration of the One 
Thousandth Anniversary of his death, held in 
the city of Winchester, in September 1901. 
The celebration .was held in Winchester because 
that was his eapitol city. It was very -impos- 
ing. Royalty gave it full support. The large 
committee which liad it in charge was made 
up of many of the most eminent men of the 
Kingdom, including the Prime Minister, the 
Areiibishops of Canterbury aird York and tlio 
Lord Cliief .Tustice; Canada was represented 
by Lord Stratheona, and the United States by 
the Hon. .Tolm Hay, the Secretary of State. 

A fine statue of King Alfred, of heroic size, 
llie work of Mr. H. Thoniycroft, R.A., was 
unveiled. 

A meeting of learned societies was held 
in "Winchester at the time of the commemora- 
tion, and visits were made to the many places 
of historic interest in and near the city. Tlic 
most important of these was the Cathedral, 
which is one of the largest and finest in 
Englanfl, and has been associated with more 
events of importance in English history tlian 
perhaps any other cathedral in the Kingdom. 
Tile cflifice goes back almost to the time of 
Alfred, and stands on tlie site of a Saxon 
church of Alfi'od’s day. It represents eveiy 
style of English architecture from the early 
Norman to the late Perpendicular Gothic; and 
thus is architocturally one of the most interest- 
ing cathedrals to be found- anywhere. But its 
greatest attractions arc historic, because 
Winchester was so long an early English 
eapitol. As you wander about amid the 
-Stately pillars and underneath the splendid 
arches, your guide tells you that under the 
tower yonder lie the bones of King William 
Rufus. In one part of the Cathedral are 
.«ome high stone screens, elaborately can-ed, on 
the top of which you obsen-e a number of 
richly colored mortuary chests. You inquire 
about them, and are told that they contain 
the remains of King Ethelwolf, King Egbert, 
King Canute, and two or three other kings who 
reigned near to the time of Alfred. If you seek 
the resting place of King Alfred him.‘'clfi you 


are taken away from the Cathedral, to Hyde 
Abbey, - near the old West Gate of the city, and 
are fold that the gi-eatest ruler of early 
England was buried there. 

Of course there is more or less that is 
ti’aditional and legendery connected with these 
old jDlaces. Historians and antiquariaus haye 
much more work to do before it will be pos- 
sible to decide with certainty how much credit 
is to be given to the various stories that are 
told, and the ^'arious claims that are made. 
But this we know, that Winchester, and all this 
part of England, are most intimately associated 
not only with King Alfred, but with inauy of 
the older kings and great men of England, and 
many of the most iinjrortant events of English 
histpiy, fi-om the time of the Romans down to 
the 12th CenUiry. Indeed \^’inchcster was a 
place of great ecclesiastical dignity untl iiuj) 0 !l- 
ance down to the time of the Reformation in 
the 16th Century. 

Tims we see how fitting it was that the 
gi-eat celebration of the 1000th anniversary' of 
King Alfred’s death should have been' at 
Winchester. 

One of .the interesting features of the 
celebration was the fact that there were 
present . representatives of the leading learned 
societies and ^universities, not only of the 
British Islands, but of the whole English- 
speaking world. The Canadian Universities 
were rejiresented. So were those of Australia. 
New Zealand. South Africa, and India. So 
were a dozen or fifteen of the leading Uni^•o!•- 
sities of the United States. 

With so much in the way of introduction, 
we come to our study of the distiuguished King 
himself, — ^to -an inquiry as to who he was, what 
• lie did, and what are his claims to the title 
■'great” which by universal consent has been 
attached to his name. 

Alfred was King for thirty j'ears, from 
871 to 901; but not of all England, — only of 
wliat was known ns the Kingdom of Wessex, 
in tlie South, which comprised about one-third 
of England. However, he niurle this t^■essex 
the solid enduring- nucleus which by and bv 
inevitably drew to itself all the rest. It was 
Alfred’s rule in lYessex that laid the founda- 
tions of the England tliat wa.s to be. After 
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wljatr he had done the unity • of Englanci was 
only a question of time. Nor was this all. 
He made it practically certain that English 
institutions and English ci^'ilization would 
develop along essentially the lines which lie 
marked out. Thus he laid a moulding hand 
not only on his Own time but upon the ages to 
come. 

Alfred livefl at a crucial period in English 
liistory. The earliest inhabitants of England 
were Britons, a Keltish ]ieoplc, from whom 
comes the name Great Britain. 

A little before the Christain Era the 
Romans set foot in Britain, and by and by 
conquered it as far north as the firths of Clyde 
and Forth in Scotland. They ruled the land 
for about '350 years, and then took their 
departure. 

The Britons -were originally a hardy, hrai'o 
and vigorous race, whom the Romans found it 
very difficult to conquer, and by no means 
easy to hold in subjection- even after they were 
conciuered. But tlieir being ruled' so long by 
a foreign power seems to have broken their 
spirit, emasculated their nature ancl made them 
incapable of resisting the encroachments of 
enemies. As a result, when the strong arm of 
Rome was gone they were helpless. Tliis was 
not strange. It is what the rule of one people 
by another always means. 'We liai'c in liistory 
iiumei'ous examples of one nation conquei-ing 
another and holding it in subjection; the result 
is always the same. Tlie people robbed of 
their freedom and ruled by others are always 
weakened and rendered less callable of defend- 
ing themselves. The Britons learneil tliis 
lesson to their sorrow. When the Romans 
were gone, they fell an easy prey to the free, 
independent -people around them. 

The Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons on 
the other side of the North Sea, saw the situa- 
tion, and came swarming into the Island. 
They had no difficulty in dri\’ing back and over- 
coming the now weakened and spiritless 
Britons, ancl it was not long before a large part 
of the land was in their power. 

This was three or four hundred years 
before Alfred’s time. 

By the beginning of Alfred’s Century the 
Angles and Saxons had not only conciuered 
the land, but had established themselves, their 
institutions ,and their language so finnly, that 
we get few traces any more of the Britons as 
such, and all .the southern part of the Island 
that had formerly been linown as Britain had 
become truly the Angle’s land, or England. 

But now came- another foe and another 


struggle. The .Angles and Saxons had gaiucil 
for themselves a new home, but they must 
fight if they would keep it. 

Across the same sea that- their ancestors 
had crossed tliree or four hundred years before, 
but from a region further north, another hardy 
and warlike people, of Teutonic blood, and 
therefore distantly related to themselves, begun 
to make their appearance on English shores. 
They were Danes — a part of that great migra- 
tion of Norsemen — ^vikings, sea-rovers — men 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, wlio in tlie 
Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, ])eercd 
forth in their black boats with high prows 
•across all tho.<e northern waters, overrunning, 
pillaging, colonizing and settling many lands. 
Iceland was settled by them, ancl soon deve- 
loped a uniciue and high civilization.- Green- 
land wa.s discovered and colonized by -them. 
They seem to have crossed the Atlantic and 
discovered New England, i)lanting a short- 
lived colony there. They settled in large 
numbers on the Russian side of the Baltic, 'and 
exerted a profound influence upon- Russian 
history, Tliey overran the northern coast- of 
France, giring their name to Normandy, and 
contributing a veiy important element -to- the 
po])ulation of the French nation. 

tVhat concerns us is tliat great numbers 
of them overran the British Isles. By the time 
Alfred came to tlio throne, in the year 871, 
tliey had fought many battles by sea and by 
land with the English, often gaining victories, 
and bad- established thcmseh'es in power in 
many parts of the land. Indeei.l it was the 
question that was waiting -to he settled, which 
should possess and rule the country-, the Anglo- 
Saxons for English) who iiad now been in 
possession for three centui’ies, or these fierce 
and determined newcomers, — these Danish 
Norsemen — who were pushing their boats Up all 
the ^i^•ers, landing on all the coasts, sticking 
villages and tovnis, robbing monasteries and 
churches, and ]3lanting themselves down, to 
stay, wherever tliey found or could make an 
opening. 

King Alfred came to the throne at the 
early age of 22. To him it was given to settle 
this great question, upon which the future 
histoi-y of England depended. It was a situa- 
tion to tax his highest powei'S. Fortunately he 
proved equal to it. 

I will not attempt to sketch the events of 
his life, but will only give results. 

His first task was militaiy. The land 
• must be defended against ' the invader. For 
this he must have an army. But an army was 
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not enough. The foe came by sea. He must 
have ships to meet them upon their own element 
Still further, the rivers and the sea coasts must 
be protected by fortifications. The difficulties 
in his way were enormous, and could only be 
overcome by the utmost determination, per- 
sistence, energy, patience, courage, genius. 
But he pushed on, never faltering. He had to 
put faith into the people by his own faith, and 
courage by his own courage. He was again and 
again defeated; but he persevered until victory 
came. At one time he was a hunted outlaw. 
It was then that he took refuge in the hut of a 
swineherd, and, as the legend says, was set to 
baking cakes fay the swineherd’s wife, burning 
them and getting scolded because his head was 
full of schemes for his kingdom instead of 
thoughts about the cakes. But his faith, his 
determination and his genius won the day at 
last. He defeated the Danes by land and sea. 
He did not drive them out of England, but he 
drove them out of his own kingdom, and made 
that secure. This was his great aim, and this 
he achieved. This done, he turned to the task, 
far more congenial, far dearer to his heart, of 
making his kingdom worth preserving, of ruling 
his people well, of promoting the arts of peace, 
of advancing all the iiiglier interests of his 
I'ealm. 

King Alfred was a brave warrior. Perhaps 
England never knew a braver. But he loved 
not war. He loved peace. He loved every- 
thing that made for peace. He defended his 
country with a heroism w'hich nothing could 
daunt. But when the enemy was driven out 
and his countrj' was safe, then he turned from 
war to peace as from a great horror to a great 
joy. His sword was never stained by any blow 
struck in a war of aggression or by the sub- 
jugating of other peoples. He did not believe 
miglit makes right. He believed that right 
makes might. Of that e'vil spirit of aggres- 
sion, of imperialism, which during the last 
century or two has been so strong in England 
and in all Europe, carrjdng European greed 
and Eurojiean aims around the globe, bring- 
ing two-thirds of Asia and practically all Africa 
into subjection to European powers, and to- 
day threatening to create another and greater 
World War, — of that bad spirit, that satanic 
spirit, that spirit dangerous to cirilization and 
to the world’s verj' life, King Alfred had none. 
Important as was Iiis work in clriring out the 
Danes and giving protection to his kingdom, 
liis iiiilitaiy designs stopped there. If his 
country had always followed his example how 
different would have been lier condition today, 


and how different the condition of the whole 
world ! His heart was always in the things of 
peace. His greatest achievements were those 
of peace. Let us see just what his peace 
achievements were. 

I have said that he built ships for purposes 
of war, by means of which he could meet his 
sea-faring foes upon their own element. Thus 
in a sense he may be called the king who 
created the beginnings of the British navy. 
But side by side with this he did something 
else still more important, and which his heart 
was far more in. He built ships for com- 
merce, and thus laid the foundation of the 
British marine. He labored and planned in- 
cessantly for the industrial and economic wel- 
fare of his people. He promoted agriculture. 
He encouraged trade and such manufactinres 
as were jiossible in those simple times. He Iliti 
much building, bringing architects and skilled 
builders from other lands. He built up many 
towTis which had been destroyed by the Danes. 
He rebuilt London, making it once more a city 
of great importance. 

He established schools, and gave constant 
attention to education. He promoted witli the 
greatest zeal the erection of new monasteries, 
and the restoration of old ones which the Danes 
had destroyed; for monasteries in those days 
were seats of learning. He brought learned 
monks and teachers from abroad. He took 
great pains with the education of his own 
children, and all the children and youth con- 
nected with the royal household. Thus as a 
result of his example it became a fashion among 
the nobles to educate their children. 

He devoted much time and attention to 
improving of the laws of the land. He did not 
cause the enactment of many new statutes, for 
fear of mortng faster than t]ie ])eople could 
follow; but iie revised and consolidated tlie old 
codes, casting out the poorer laws and bringing 
the better into prominence. Especially he 
gave much attention to the courts and the 
practical administration of the laws. He 
causetl all decisions to be laid before himself, 
that he might examine them and see whether 
they were just. He insisted that equal justice 
should be meted out to rich and poor, to nobles 
and common people. If he found judges using 
l)artiality or judging unjustly, he severely 
censured them or removed them from then- 
places. 

To nothing did he give more earnest atten- 
tion than to religion. He w'as deeply religious 
himself, and he everywhere encouraged religion 
among his people. He gave religion a pro- 
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minent place in bis schools. He promoted the 
education of the clergy, and took care that the 
men who were given positions of influence in 
the Church should be men of learning, high 
character and sincere piety. 

By these means he steadily promoted the 
welfare and elevated the whole life of the 
people of Ms realm. 

Perhaps in nothing did ho benefit his 
people or the generations that came after him 
more than by his work as an author. We may 
not be accustomed to think of authorship in 
connection with him. But if not, we fail to do 
him justice. Judged of by the standards of 
today, what he wrote, would have little import- 
ance. But judged of, as they should be, by the 
.standards of his own time, his writings have 
an importance that is very great. It would be 
hardly extravagant to call him the father of 
English literature. It would be entirely sober 
and just to call him the father of English 
prose. When he appeared upon the scene all 
there was in his mother tongue that could in 
any sense be called literature was a few poems 
such as those of Coedman, which were sung by 
the people and handed down tor the most part 
orally from parents to children, Nearly all 
written literature was in Latin, which to all 
but the very few was an unknown tongue. 
When he died lie left to his people versions in 
their own language of the best historical, 
philosophical and religious works which those 
times afforded. 

Let me go a little into detail. First, he 
translated from the Latin what was regarded 
as the best universal history of his time, that 
of Orosius, a learned Spaniard. Second, he 
translated from the Latin Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History of the English Nation, which 
extended from the landing of Julius Caesar in 
Britain down to the year 731. Third, he 
translated from the same learned language a 
famous ])hilosophicaI work entitled The Con- 
solations of Philosophy by Boethius, a 
learned and devout Roman of the Fifth Cen- 
tury, which Gibbon calls “ a golden book, not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tally.” 
Fourth, he translated from the Latin a reli^ous 
work called Gregory’s Pastoral Care, for the 
benefit of both the clergy and the people. 
Fifth, he culled a large number of choice pas- 
sages from the wi'itinss of St. Augustine, 
gathered them into a book, and translated them 
into the language of the people under the title 
of Blossom Gatherings. Sixth, he seems to 
have written or compiled a book of proverbs, or 
sayings, in verse and prose. Toward the end 


is what purports to be an address from the 
King to his son. It runs thus : 

“Thus quoth Alfred: My dear son, sit thou now 
beside me, and I will deliver thee true instruction. My 
son, I feel that iny hour is near, my face is pale, my days 
are nearly run. We must soon part. I shall to another 
world, and thou shalt be left alone with all thy wealth. 
I pray thee, for thou art tny dear child, strive to be a father 
and a lord to thy people; be thou llie children’s father, 
and the widow’s friend; comfort thou the poor and shelter 
the weak; and with all thy might right that which is 
wrong. And my eon, govern thyself, by law, then shall 
the Lord love thee, and God above all tilings shall be thy 
reivard. Ca1! thou upon him to advise thee in all thy 
need, and so He shall help lliee the better to compass that 
which thou wouldest.” 

We can hardly conceive of nobler advice 
given to a son. We have here a wdndow 
through which we are permitted to look 
very deep into the great and good King’s 
heart. 

There are other writing and translations 
atti-ibuted to Alfred. Among them are 
Selections from the laics of the Greeks, Saxons 
and Danes, and original treatises upon several 
subjects, among them A Manual of Meditation. 
About some of these we cannot be certain. 

We are told that he translated the whole 
of the Bible, from the Latin Vulgate. This 
of course is a mistake. But he was earnestly 
desirous that the people should have the scrip- 
tures in their own tongue; and we know 
with positive certainty that he translated the 
Psalms. 

It is believed by not a few scholars and 
■historians that his efforts to promote schools 
and learning botii inside and outside of the 
monasteries, to create an educated priesthood, 
and to gi^’e to the people religious literature, 
especially tlie Bible, in their own language, 
instead of keeping it locked up in Latin, planted 
the first seed in England of what later do^’c- 
loped into Protestantism. 

Thus we see what is meant when wc arc 
told that King Alfred, in a very true sense, 
was the Father of English literature, botli 
religious and secular, and should have honor as 
such. 

We conclude with an interesting ({uestion 
which very natui’ally arises concerning King 
Alfred : VTiy by common consent has he been 
called “ the Great? ” And why has the title 
been given to no other English King? He was 
not great in conquest. He was not great 
because he commanded vast armies. He never 
led to battle more than a handful of men. 
Still more insignificant were his fleets. His 
kingdom was small. He conquered no new 
lands. He did no imperial deeds and had no 
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miperial ambitions. 'Wliy. then, have the ages 
united in conferring u|mn him the highest of 
all title.<? The an-s\m- is clear. It is bt'cau-sc 
he did the greatest things for his people that 
can be done for any nation : he ilefcndcd them 
from tiieir foes, and then he gave his whole 
strength, nut to subduing ami niling other 
peoples, but to making bis owni people wise, 
strong, happy, noble, iiitelleeiuidly and" iiiorally 
great. Tliis was true greatness. The English 
pcojdc ti]cmsolve.< Imve eonfessecl it. in the fact 
that only upon tliis wbe. jii'E honorable ]tc:ice 
lover and peace promoter have they conferred 
this most eonspieuous designation, ant! not 
upon any of their imiierialistic kings, or egteens. 
or Statesmen or warriors wiio have fuoiisliiy ami 
wickedly soiiglit greatness tor themselves and 


their nation by conquering, subduing, and 
robbing other nations. 

Kng Alfred is a rebuke to our age, our 
civilization, and our religion. M'hy have we so 
few .\lfreds in our modern world? Because 
we give so little attention to the things which 
create Alfreds. M'ealtii cannot give us Alfreds. 
Material ))rosperity cannot. Science cannot. 
Telegruphs, telephones, airplanes, radios, in- 
ventions ami maehinerj', no matter how 
woiulerful. cannot. Certainly battleships, 
hambs, poison gases and wars cannot- The 
only things that can give ns .Vifreds are virtue, 
character, religion. And our religion must be 
better than most of the religion of the past, 
wliich lias done so little to purge the world of 
its wars, tyrannies, injustices, and wrongs. 
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Pkoj'k.'vsuh KitiTif lias traced the origin of the 
Hindu ilvama in his masterly tivatisc.l where 
however, the enacting of ilranias in properly 
biiili theatres did nut receive the due attention 
of ilie eminent scliolar, probably because it was 
tliouglit that tiramas were composed in Sanskrit 
more for reading like epics, poems, novels or 
stories rather than for seeing them cnaetcd.3 • 
i^omc scholars have, however, holilly cn- 
ileaviiiireil to draw out a iiicture of Thcaiff. 
Aichiti-tui'i- ill Aiirfiiil IiuUti-i from chapter II 
of Bliarata's .\'iifiiii»iiKtrii. But the Text of 
Bharata ami tiie more confusing commentary 
of .\bhinavagniifa appear to have frustrated 
such atteiiipis. For no correct pictmv of tlie 
tiiealrc is po.s.sihlc tvithoiit all exact and accuratt* 
knowledge of the nmnci'ous architectural terms 
in which are exju'essed the main idea both bj 
Bluiratn and Abbina\-aguiita us also the other 
texts where the subject has been referred to. 
And all those scholars appear tn have been tired 
of the apparently confusing dinion.«ions. classi- 
fications. sbapes, component meinlx'rs and seat- 


], Tile San-kril Drama, in its origin, dciclopmeiit, 
llitMr>- anti praelife by .A. IS. Keilli, D.tr.. u.uiT. 1924. 

2. Ksitli: ihid. p. 330 "nor i« ihcrc llic slighU'sl 
ili'iilil that lltc early tlrainalisls v.’rrs anything iiiil com- 
poser' of plays moani only in In' rcatl." 

.1 Mr. Ragliavan. Trireni. Vol. IV. pp, 715-723: 
aiiil .Mr. D. R. Mankad. Hindu Thditre, The [ndian 
HisioriviU (Jiiaritrly. \<jI. Vltl. 1932, pp. 180-499. 


ing arrangement, wbioli are important features 
of a iiractical theatre. The more essential 
matters in thcatre.s. however, are the stage 
liropcr and the auditorium, which naturally 
vaiy ill accordance with the situation and size 
of the permanent theatre. Unlike in other 
architectural objects, light, ventilation, acoustics 
and safety and security of the theatre-goers, 
especially the royalty and stage-perforincrs, arc 
to be specially considered in tliesc structures. 
Tiicre is. tlicrefcirc. need for more scientific 
knowledge and artistic -skill. That the essential 
matters in connection with thcatre.s were clearly 
unrlerstood ami practised in Hindu India may 
Ix' shewn clearly and convincingly ijy a thorough 
study of the architectural texts like the 
Manasara, supplemented by those of the 
Natyasastra and dramas. 

Like many other things the Indian tradi- 
tion has ascribed a dii-ine, that is. an indigenous 
origin to Sanskrit drama rather than a Grecian 
influence. The Xati/nvcdn is stated to have been 
created by Bralmia for the benefit of all castes, 
including the Sudras, wlio had no access to the 
\'edas. It is significant that dramas were in- 
tended at origin to pro^-ide facilities for the 
enjoyment of all classes of people, thus indicat- 
ing popularity and interest in the subject of 
file general public, men, women and children, 
who could hardly be expected, even if they 
were all literate, to read the texts in Sanskiit 
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■n order to enjoy the dramas. Thus the drama 
s stated to liave been composed of the element 
Df recitation from the Rig\’eda, the element of 
’hanting or songs froin the Sama-Veda, tlie 
olement of mimic art from the Yajurveda 
and the element of sentiment from the 
Atharvaveda. Siva and Pan-ati arc stated 
to have contributed the Tandava and Lasya 
dances, and Vishnu “ the four dramatic styles 
essential to tlie effect of any play.” Visvakar- 
man, the di^’inc arcliitect, is stated to have built 
the first playhouse in which the sage Bharata 
carried into practice the dramatic art tlnis 
created.4 This traditional account has been 
gathered from Bharata’s Xatyasastra, wliieli 
treatise the Western scholars have placed in tlie 
third ccntuiy of the Clu'istian era. But the 
dialogues and other elements have been dis- 
covered- in the early Vcclas.5 These dialogues 
are romantic in nature and dramatic in essence. 
Thus the conversations between Yama and 
Yaini, or Pururnvas and Uiwasi would charm 
a modeiTi audience in a most up-to-date tlieatrc. 
Prof. Keith lias further recognized that “ the 
Vedic ritual contained within itself the genus 
of drama” and in the ceremonies “there was 
undoubtedly present the clement of dramatic 
representation. ”0 

It will be, therefore, difficult for Indians to 
subscribe to the curious conclusion of Hopkins? 
that the Epics Ramayana and Mahabharata 
did not “ recognize in any explicit maimer the 
existence of the drama. It is, howei’cr, not 
denied that mention is inade in the Ramayana 
of dramatic artiste (Natal, professional dancer 
(Nartaka), even plays in mixed languages 
(Vyaniisrakal . Although similar matters are 
not explicitly mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
mention is made of " players who made a drama 
out of the Ramayana legend,” in the Harivansa. 
wliich is recognized to be “ a deliberate con- 
tinuation of the Mahabharata." In this con- 
nection it is imfortimate that scholars should 
forget that neither the Veclic nor the Epic and 
other general literature were intended to be a 
liistoy of ei’eiythirig, and wllate^•cr we find 
mentioned therein are but casual references and 
tliat absence of mention therein of any thing 
should not be interpreted to indicate their non- 
e.xistence. Although dramatic elements existed 
in lSOO or'2000 B.C. in the Vedic period, the 
existence of drama in the Epic age in the fifth 


4. Prof: p. 12. 

5. -.For insfancif. -Rigveda V. 10. 51.53. 86, 95, 108; 
viii, 100, i. 179, 28; iv. 18.1 

6. Keith: Sanskrit Drama, p. 23. 

7. The Great Epic af hrdia, pp, 55 ff. 


century B.C. has been ingeniously denied by 
prejudiced historians in order to obviously sub- 
stantiate the Grecian origin of the Indian play 
in the tiiird centiuy B.C. Thus it is observed 
that 

“It is undoubtedly far from easy for any people to 
create from materials such as existed in India (before 
ihe advent of the Greeks in the third century B.C.) a 
true drama; it was a perfectly legitimate suggestion of 
Weber’s that the necessary impetus to creation may liave 
been given by the contact of Greece -witli India, lUrciuKh 
the repre.«ontation of Greek plays al the eoiirU of the 
Kings ill Bakiria, the Punjab, and Giijral, who brmiglit. 
with lliem Greek cullnre as well as Greek forces.” 

By way of an explanation of the curious 
fact that one or more theatrical parties shoulil 
accompany a military force of an invader in 
a distant unknown countiy, it was felt ncco.s- 
saiy to add that “ .klexander was fond of 
theati-ical spect-aclcs with which he amused 
hiiiiself ill the intervals allowed by his victories ” 
(and probably orca.sionai defeats also). One 
wonders, however, that although similar fond- 
ness for amusement and need for diversion still 
exist no such theatrical or dancing parties arc 
heard of accominmying a himl, sea, or air force 
of more efficient character of the modem times. 
But what is more puzzling is that Indians of 
-Mexander’s time were so forgetful of their rela- 
tion with a foreign iiu'ader and so callous of 
their defeat, disgrace and calamity that they 
ran to and were also unlicsitatingly admitted 
into the courts of the Kings forcibly occupied 
by tljc ini-ader, whore Greek jilays in an un- 
familiar foreign language are stated to have 
been performeil in the intervals of Imttlcs. This 
doubt is corroborated by the following incident 
recorded by Megasthenes : 

“When lie (Alexander) arrived al Taxila and saw 
die Indian gymnosopliisls (yoeinl, a desire seized him to 
have one of these men brought into liie presence, ijecause 
he admired ilieir endurance. The eldest of these sophists, 
with whom the others lived as disciples with a master, 
Dandamis by name, not only tcfiiscil to go liimself, Inn 
prevented the others going. He is said to have reliirned 
this for answer, that he was also the son of Zeus iCodl 
as much as Alexander himself was, and that he wanted 
noliiing that was Alexander's (for he was well oil in 
his present circiimsianceesl.'"" 

This would clearly indicate the feelings of 
self-respecting Indians towards Grecian in- 
vaders. Nor have tiic exponent of the Grecian 
origin of Indian plays found out any convinc- 
ing reason for such a belief. 'Tho untenable 
theory 6f borrowing curtain for the plays based 
upon the word Yavanika used in Sanskrit 
dramas has been discarded by the more careful 

8. Magasthenes' Indicn, Fragment LI, as translated 
by -Prof, J, W. McGrindle In his .6ncient Inrlia, 1877, 
pp, IlS-116. 
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and generous "Westeni scholars because the 
Grecian dramatists of that time did not know 
the use of curtains in ]ilays.8 

The evidence of a drama being actually 
played in a theatre as found in the Maha- 
bhashya, which is jrlaced in the third century 
B.C., has been recognized both by Keith and 
Weber. The views of the latter have been modi- 
fied to the extent that “ n certain influence 
might have been exerted by the Greek on the 
Sanskrit drama,” and the former having con- 
cluded by saying that " in all these matters 
indeed the Indian drama rather is akin to the 
Greek than othcrwisc.’'io Full-fledged dramas 
of various kinds began to appear from this 
period. But general literature also bears con- 
vincing evidence.® of the existence of i-egular 
theatres both for enacting plays and having 
musical iicrfonnancc and dancing. The 
PreX'skiKjara or auditorium is mentioned in the 
Malavikagnimitra, a drama by Kalidasa, Act I. 
‘•It i-s a perfect Natyasala (theatre), there 
being mention of green-room and the curtain.” 
In the Snkujifnla, another famous drama of 
Kalidasa, the (luccn Hansapadika is stated in 
Act V to have l)cen practising music in the 
Sringilaunla (Music lialll. 3^16 Bhcii'apmka- 
a work on Rasa and draiiiaturgj’ assigned 
to A.D. 117.5-1250, refers to three types of 
theatres and tliirty different kinds of dramas 
which were actually played by a dramatic com- 
jiany under the direction of one Divakara 
(Chap. X, 5-18). 

Tile Sangita-chudamani, a text in MSS. 
on ilusic, is stated to refer to the drop scene 
and the other curtain. “The first curtain is 
tlie front (iroii which is remo\’cd as soon ns 
the show begins. Behind the mist-like 
curtain, tlic dansense performs the dance called 
I.asya.” Further sceneries appear to have been 
i-cferred to by Bliaratii in liis ^i'atyaaaslra. 
These include representation of houses, cities, 
gardens, gi'oves. streamlets, hermitages, forests, 
seas, islands, earth and heaven, netherlands 
(patala), as also the abodes of the demons. 
In accordance with need, the external, internal 
or side views of these objects in near or dis- 
tant perspective are, further, stated to be 
indicated in these seenerics.il By the time of 

9. Keith: “Betiind the (Inciian) stage is the painted 
curtain iPati, apaii, tiraskarani, praiisira^ to which the 
name Yavanika (Prakrit Javanikaj is given, denoting 
merely that the material is foreign, and forbidding an; 
conclusion to the Greek origin of the curtain itself or the 
theatre” (Sanskrit Drama, p. 3S9). 

10. Sanskrit Drama, pp, 57, 68, 

11. Bharata Natyasastia, ed. Joan Crossel, Paris 
1898. Chap. Xl\', 4-8. 


tlie Bharata Natyasa$trn the subject reached 
its full perfection, like the art of paintine 
reaching perfection in the Ajanta caves which 
in its technical and lEsthetic features and 
artistic skill surpassed the fourteenth century 
Italian paintings. In (some) thirty-eight 
chaptersiz the subject of dramatic plays has 
been described thoroughly and exhaustively in 
the Natyasastra. Thus are found therein 
references to the origin of the dramatic litera- 
ture, construction of playhouse, the invocation 
of the stage deities, varieties of dancing, pre- 
staging rules connected with arts like pacing 
to be learnt before entering the stage, senti- 
ments to be staged, training in ex])ressions, 
exercise of limbs and body, corresponding 
harmony of the feet, legs, thighs, hips and 
buttocks, similar movements of tlie upper body, 
sceneries, dialogues, recitation, conversation, 
mimicry, languages, ornamentation, various 
kinds of acting with reference to different tyjics 
of dramas, chorus, harmonious, instrumental 
and vocal music, and semi-nude posture, etc. 

The contribution of the Silpasastra to the 
subject is naturally limited to one feature only, 
namely, the construction of the playhouse, 
which has been incidently referred to in the 
Natyasastra and several otlier texts on dancing, 
singing and instrumental music. Thus the 
Vishnu~dharmottara is stated to have refeired 
to two types of theatres, of which, however, 
no structural details are availafile. The 
Sangita-Makaranda (V. 2-9,) of Narada sup- 
plies a literary account of an unspecified 
type of the stage and the auditorium. In this 
description the constructional details are 
wanting. The playhouse (natyasala) is stated 
to be sixty-four cubits with four corners and 
twenty-four pillars and furnished with various 
l>aintings. Walls of various shapes and decora- 
tions, eighty-four positions charmingly drawn, 
four doors with decorations of various jewels, 
silk cloths, chOwries, flags and arclies, with a 
platform of twenty-four cubits in the middle 
(of the playhouse) . Therein should be a 
lion-throne for the king who is to be accom- 
panied by nine or seven groups of courtiers, 

It will be noted that in this description it 
is not clear whether the dimensions refers to both 
the stage and auditorium. Height of neither 
portion of the whole playhouse is mentioned 
at all. Nor are supplied the situation and 
measures etc., of the walls, pillars, doors etc. 
Apparently this text like many others has 
carelessly borrowed from a standard treatise 
on architecture and in order to complete the 
12. Vid« Joan Grossel, ibid, p. xiii-xxiii. 
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description tlie architectural features are 
casually and imperfectly mentioned. 

The seating arrangement is clear in the 
Sangita-Ratnakara of Nihsanka-sarnga-deva 
(VII. 1361-1361). 

‘ In the variegated music hall decorated 
with flowei-ed walls, various flags and jewelled 
pillars the president (king) is seated in a 
beautiful lion-throne (in the middle of the 
auditorium). To his. left should be seated the 
court ladies of the harem but the chief ones 
(queens) should be to his right. Behind there 
should be the seats for the chief treasury 
officers; close thereto should be the learned 
experts in human study as also the humoiorous 
poets and the clever people conversant with all 
customs. The honourable astronomers and 
astrologers and physicians should be seated 
among the learned. To the right [? left side 
beiiind the comt ladies] should be seated the 
Council of ministers and therein should also 
be the seats for the honourable military officers 
and others. The fashionable males and females 
should be seated surrounding the court ladies. 
In front of the king and beWnd him should be 
the female guards full of youth and beauty and 
holding beautiful chowries and tinkling 
bracelets. The forward (guards) should be to 
tile left side having in front the vocal singers, 
conversationalists, batds learned and talking 
pleasantly, experts in panegyric and clever in 
all tunes. Thereafter should be the family 
members in the surrounding places. Tlie 
dexterous (guard) holding canes should be 
kept seated. All over the body-guards should 
stand with weapons in hand. The audience 
being thus placed the president (king) should 
see the music performance.’ 

In this account the reference to the 
architectural features is very casual and scanty. 
It has been apparently based upon a fuller 
description in some other ai-ehiteetm'al or non- 
architectural text. No specific reference is 
made to the shape, size, or dimensions of the 
stage or the auditoiium. The seating arrange- 
ment itself is confused. If the unamended text 
is to be followed, the side of the auditorium to 
the left of the royal box would remain mostly 
empty, while the other side will be overcrowded. 
The front-most row to the left appears to have 
been reserved for the orchestra, because, other- 
wise, these musicians should not have the place 
of honour even before the kin g, 

In this theatre there appears to be no place 
for the general public. This is apparently a 
royal theatre built in the palace itself. There 
is no reference to sliow if it were an open or 

48-2 


closed theatre, but possibly it was a closed one. 

The seating arrangement in a temple- 
theatre as also in a palace theatre is succinctly 
referred to in the Manasara (XLVII, 1-3, 
26-33) . Herein the ' theatres are stated to be 
built in continuation of the Open courtyard 
connected with the tank (or shed) in a temple 
and a palace (of which further details are 
referred to later) . Therein (in the theatre and) 
in the auditorium the divine and royal thrones 
of ordinary and ceremonial use for the gods, 
goddesses and kings and queens as well as 
seats made of w’ood, atone and brick for the 
ordinary public should be arranged in compai-t- 
ments partitioned by dwarf walls.’ 

The partition walls in the auditoriiuu to 
provide accommodation for different groups of 
audience would lead to the conclusion that the 
auditorium was divided into front stall, back 
pit, and possibly into galleries and balconies, 
as made more explicit in the Bharata 
Natya-^astra. The architectm-al details of the 
auditorium are clearer in some respect in the 
Bharata Natyasastra. It is stat^ that the 
divine architect Visvakarma designed in 
acwrd^ce with the science (of architecture 
which is not, however, specified), the audience- 
house in three types, namely, the circular or 
semi-cu'cularlS (lit. elongated, rather divided into 
extended ports, Vikrishta) , quadrangular and 
ti-iangular povilion.14 These thr-ee types of the 
auditorium admit of three sizes each, namely, 
large, medium and small.iS Thus according to 
the commentator, Abhinavagupta, there are nine 
types of auditorium. The small size is recom- 
mended for the triangular type, medium size 
for the quadrangular type, and the large size 
for the circular type, .^ain the medium size 
is more suitable for an ordinary use in palaces 
aiid towns, while the large size is reserved for 
big temples, and the small ones for coimtryside 
and dwelling houses. Then follow some 
specific dimensions and other features of the 
auditorium.l6 The maximmn diametrical 
lengtli of the auditorimn should be 64 cubits 
or 96 feet and the breadth in front of the stage 
32 cubits or 48 feet. For reasons of acoustics 
it should not exceed these dimensions' in 
theatres for the general public, 1 7 But in divine 

,. This is definitely suggested by Saradstanaya in 
CIS ohavaprakasana (quoted above) wherein place of 
Vikrishta die reading is Yritta or circular the other two 
types, quadrangular (Chaturasra) and triangular (tryasra) 
being common in both the texts. 

14. Natyasastra, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XXXVI, 
Chap. 11 7, 8, 25. 

15. Natyasastra, II. 8, 26. 

16. Natyasastra, n. 15. 

17. Ibid. II, 20 ft. 
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tlieafj’es built both in temples and forests or should be gathered from the science (of architec- 
gardens it may be larger.is ‘This 64 cubit ture).22 Then he gives a similar description of 
dimension should be divided into two parts, the stage proper iRangapithn). ‘On the two 
the back part thereof should be again sub- sides of the stage should be erected an entabla- 
divided into two parts and an equal half part tiirc (mattavarani) over the four pillars and 
of that should be the measure of the head of i* slinulcl be cubits or 2 feet 3 inches high, 
the stage front (Rangasirsha). In the hind This should be tlie total height of the stage- 
(western) part thereof should be the green pavilion’ (Rangamandapa, i.e.. Rangapitha 
room. 19 Thereafter the walls should be raised as stated by the commentator) .23 The account 
and then the pillars should be set up.20 The of the stage is also left abruptly, saying that it 
pillars are divided into four groups, called, sliould be built according to the science (of 
Brahmana, Kshatriya. Vaisya and Sudra.2i architecture) .24 The fore part of the stage 
But Bharata leaves abruptly the subject of (Rangasirsha) which would correspond to the 
pillars, doors, roofs, walls and green-room platform is stated to be built of six pieces of 
saying that the practical details of architecture wood and furnished with two doors as in the 
green-room as also in the auditorium.25 It 


18. Ibid. H, 27, 28. 

19. Ibid. II, 36. 38. 

20. Ibid. II, 4647. 

21. Ibid. II, 49-50. 

These not architectural divisions of the pillars. 
Professor Keith appears to be right in surmising that 
these pillars demarcate the quarters in the suditorhim 
reserved for the four castes. For architectural and other 
divisions of pillars, see the writer’s DkUonary of Hindu 
Architecture, under Siaubha, and p. 850. 


sliould be smooth and even like a mirror and 
decorated with jeweis.26 The wooden wall of 

22. Natyasaslra, II, 65, 66. 

23. But neither the height of the platform nor of thi: 
pillars above is mentioned : thus the actual height of the 
siage is left unspeci&ed here. See later. 

24. Natyassstca 11, 71. 

25. Natyasastra, II, 71, 72 see 73. 

26. Ibid, n, 75-77. 
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tihis part of the stage which is decorated with 
various carvings, paintings, closed windows to 
prevent air in, turrets, towers and pillars should 
make it (stage) look like a turret-like cavity 
(Nirvyuha-kuhara) or a mountain cave 
(sailaguhakara) with a variously formed plat- 
form and the stage pavilion (natya-mandapa) 
should thus be of two-storeys.27 

Thus is stated to be built the large 
tsTJe of playhouse (comprising the audi- 
torium and the stage) .28 The other types, 
namely, the quadrangular medium ones 
and the triangular anall ones do not 
materially differ from the circular or semi- 
circular large type. 

The quadi-angular type of auditorium 
should be a square of 16 cubits or 24 feet 
sides. Externally the walls all over the 
theatre should be made strong of well 
fitted bricks. Internally the stage (Ranga- 
pitha) should be supported by ten pillars. 
Towards the outside the pillars should be 
connected with flights of stairs to the 
pedestal (or stage platform). The audi- 
torium should be furnished with rows of 
seats made of brick and wood and raised 
to one cubits or 1^ feet above the ground 
so that the stage can be easily seen. A 
set of six pillars strongly erected (from 
the floor of the auditorium) should sup- 
port the stage) paviiiom platform 
and above should be erected a set of eight 
pillars e-xtending to the entablature of 
same height {i.e. 1^ cubits or 2 ft. 3 inches) 
as in the case of the large type. (There- 
after) should be the green-room. Therein 
sliould be one door for entrance to the 
stage. In a line to this there should be 
corresponding door to the auditorium 
opposite for the entrance of the audience: 
this second door should be made facing the 
stage. The stage should be of 8 cubits or 
12 feet dimension. It should be square 
and furnished with the platform {i.e. 
the Rangasirsha) . This platform should 
have four pillars on the sides. The height 
of the platform should be same as in case 
of the large type.29 

In the triangular type of the small size 
'the auditorium is stated definitely to be 
triangular in shape. The stage in the middle 
should also be of triangular shape (of which, 
however, the dimensions are not specified). At 


27. Ibid. II, 70. 84. See Kumara-Sambkat.% 1. 10, 14 
end Meghaduta, 1, 25. 

28. Ibid. II, 90. 

29. Natyasaslra, 11. 90-105. 


cacti corner there should be one door. At the 
back of the stage (rangapitha) there should be 
a second door. The walls, pillars and other 
members are stated to be as in the case of the 
quadrangular type.30 

Thus it should be noted that the dimensions 
suggested here are neither complete nor un- 
changeable. In fact in the architectural texts 
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Hindu Playhouse— Quadrangular Type 

proper dimensions of all kinds of buildings are 
comparative and suggestive and they can be 
altered to suit the requirements of various 
kinds. Thus it is laid down in the Silpasastra 
of Srikumara quoted above that the playhouse 
(natyamandapa, i.e., the auditor ium) of tw o 

30, Naiyasaslia, II. 105-109, 
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or three types being di^’ided into four (equal) 
parts either by drawing lines lengthwise or 
breadthwise, externally or from top to bottom, 
each part or each two parts should be separated 
by pillare for the audience and the fourth part 
should be left for the stage proper. The dwarf 
pillai-s supporting the raised platform of the 
stage should be two or three parts of the total 
height (of six or eight parts as stated in the 
Manasam wherefrom Srikumara appears to 
have borrowed) and the rest should be given 
to the upper pillars, base (i.e. the platform), 
entablature and the roof. Pentroofs sloping 
towards eight directions, two on each side, pro- 
longed and continued, should be of two parts; 
and at the interval of one part these sloping 
loofs should be beautifully decorated nith 
buntings, and paintings. ’31 According to 


raised platform about one cubit or IJ feet high 
should look by association of member like a 
lock of hair. Alternately the whole theatre 
from end to end may be divided by pillars into 
forty, twenty-eight or twenty parts (which 
should be distributed as detailed above). The 
music hall in front of the temple towards the 
right may be divided into two portions of 
twenty-four parts each, of which ten parts 
should be given to the width; or alternately in 
temple theatre the proportion of length and 
breadth should be sixteen and six parts res- 
jiectively. But in the public theatre and the 
royal theatre built in the palace or capital 
cities the dimensions and other features should 
be discreetly given. The rest of the theatre 
ctimprising the auditorium and the stage is 
left to he built according to the discretion of 
the architcct.32 

This architectural text also appears to 
lln^•e borrowed its contents from a more com- 
prehensive text, which have been too briefly 
abbreviated. The Manasara, the standard 
treatise on architecture, has also treated this 
subject rather briefly, obviously because the 
auxiiiarv' members like the platform, pillars, 
doors, walls, roofs, etc., have been separately 
described in detail, and also because the 
pa^dlions for music, etc., in temples, palaces and 
^•a^ious other localities have been described 
exhaustively elsewhere. Thus it is stated in 
connection with dwelling houses that “ in the 
north-west, the Bhallata or Nnga quarter of all 
houses should be built pavilions for mu.sic 
(dancing etc.) of the females. ”33 The details 
of such family playhouse are given elsewhere, 
.^gain in the chapter on Pa\'ilions it is stated 
that "thus should be the Pala pa\dlion and the 
Krita pavilion; the wise (architect) should 
build the theatre underneath the pinnacle a 
ten parts square.” The elevation (lit. the 
relative or divisional measurement), the thick- 
ness of the walls, the verandahs, and the sheds 
with yards and the shapes of pavilions: these 
five features are described in order.34 

Thus in the Chapter on Theatre the oom- 
I‘'arative measures of certain members of the 
stage only are referred to. An open courtyard 


32, Silparatna, Trivandrum Oriental Series, LXXV, 
Pan r. Chapter .XXXIX. fiO-CS. 

Mtmasara. XXX\T. 73. Theatres for females are 
also referred to in the Ramayana (1.5.12), see the 
writer’s Dirlionary ol Hindu Architecture, r>, 534. 

34. Manasara, XXXIV, 246-247, 34, for further details 
inchi<!ing classification in accordance tvith shape, and 
number of pillars, see the writer’s Architecture of 
Mmusnra. pp. 338-.372, and Dictionary of Hindu Architec 
rare, under Mandapa, pp. 468-490. 



Hindu Playhouse — Triangular Type 


Srikumara, the stage proper (of all theatres) 
forming half part of the whole platform should 
he furnished with four pillars extending to the 
sloping roof and look like the oval drutn 
\tnridangti'\. Thereafter should be the green- 
room of the rec[ujred size. The bottom of the 
stage should be in level with the floor of the 
auditorium and the wall underneath of the 

31. This would supply a fessive look to the whole 
theatre. 
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Hindu Playhouse — A suggestion for the Interior 


is stated to be made " within the central theatre, 
the breadth' whereof should be divided into 
thirty-two parts, and the breadth of the shed 
proper is desired to be one part less on each 
side. Of the four parts of the height of that 
(shed proper) the height of the plinth (or 
platfom) should be one part; twice that should 
be the height of the entablature. As an alter- 
native the whole height should be divided into 
eight parts in particular; of these the height 
of the platform should be one part and a half, 
or the height being divided into six parts, the 
height of the platform should be one part, and 
the height of the pillar four parts, and the 
height of the entablature one part. It should 
be adorned with all ornaments. Four half- 
pillars may be, otherwise, erected with one-third 
of the total height as their length. The pillars 
should be circular, square, octagonal or sixteen- 
sided. There should be made four porticos on 
the four sides, but according to some there may 
be only one portico. There should be eight or 
sixteen small vestibules on all sides. Its 
(shed’s) top-portion {i.e. the ceiling of the 
auditorium) should be decorated with the 
images of leographs and crocodiles, etc. 
There within (i.e. inside the auditorium) 
the thrones etc. should be arranged 
in tiers in the middle (of the yard, that is, 
comprising all kinds of seats) assigned for 
ordinary, special and occasional uses to the 
Chakravartin and the other (eight) classes of 
Kings as well as to the gods to be seated together 


with their consorts, as also for the accommoda- 
tion of ordinary people.”35 

The epigraphical evidence are also not 
wanting. Thus from its arrangements and 
inscriptions the cave in Ramgarh hill in 
Sarguja ‘‘ appears to have been evidently 
intended for dramatic performances.36 The 
queen’s cave and that of Ganesa in Udayagiri 
“ are further examples: they represent the doings 
of these ladies and gentlemen (actresses and 
actors) in a highly realistic way.”37 

“By Naga, the Vira-BaUBla-paltan-Svami, were built 
the dancing hall and terrace of Parsva-deva, and in front 
of the Basadi of Kamatha Parsva Deva stone pillars and 
a dancing hall were made.’”* 

All these documents, comprising general 
literature, technical works on music, architectural 
texts, and epigraphical records, may supply a 
fairly complete picture of the playhouse of the 
Hindu period. It needs no elucidation that the 
Hindu mind was essentially musical. Music was 

35. Mmasara, Chapter XLVII, 2.12, 16, 20, 24, 25. 
26-29. 

36. Dr. Block; Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landtschen, Bd. LVIII. S. 4K. 

37. Luders: Indian caves as pleasure resorts, Indian 
Antiquary, XXXIV, pp. 199-200. But Jacobi is still under 
the old prejudice when referring to the cave theatre of 
Ramgarh hill he says that “ it is arranged after the Creek 
pattern.” The cave theatres are, however, referred to in 
the Kumara-Sambhava (1, 10, 14) and Meghaduta (1. 25) 
of Kalidasa. 

38. Rice : Ep. Camarica, Vol. II. No. 130, Tranala- 
tioD, p. 178. See also the Hampe Inscription of Krishna- 
raya, lines 24, 32, North Face. 
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required for the Hindus to celelnate one’s birth, 
wedding and similar other happy occasions. If 
was also required to mourn one's death and 
similar sad incidents including even calamities 
like earthquakes and epidemics. Religious 
ceremonies had to be accompanied by music. 
This includes both vocal and instrumental 
songs, dancing, and enacting of plays varj'ing 
from a single act or scene to a performance 
which continued for days and nights. Thus 
the elements of drama are available in the 
earliest Vedas. The excavations at Mahenjo- 
Daro, Harappa and other sites may supply 
evidence of regular theatre even for the pre* 
Vedic period. 

In order to carry out into practice the 
musical habit of the Hindus, which was so 
convicingly in existence for raillcniums. no doubt 
suitable accommodation had to he found out 
by idigenous efforts and e\'olution. It would 
be the limit of prejudice to imagine that 
although the Hindus knew all aliout a flramatic 
performance and although the art of building 
was understood and successfully practised at 
least between B.C. 3000 and 4000, when 
Mahonjo-daro edifices might have been erected, 
yet they dirl not think of constructing 
a playhouse e\’en after the model of then 
existing natural caves until the Grecian 
invaders supplied the pattern between B.C. 
300 and 350. Those who are not thus 
prejudiced will find it easy to infer from 
the e%"idences quoted above and to come to the 
conclusion that there wci-e in Hindu India 
rustic theatres for folk dance or popular per 
fcirmance, as well as regularly constructed play- 
house of various shapes and sizes. They were 
built with scientific knowledge of acoustics, 
light, ventilation, safety and security. Tliey 
were erected in villages, small country tokens, 
centres of pilgrimages and in big capital 
cities. They were attached to commodi- 
ous dwelling housc.s, king’s palaces, and 
god’s temiiles. In all these constructions 
provisions were distinctly made for the 


stage proper and the auditorium. The former 
comprised the platform with a thick drop 
scene in front and the theatre proper \rith 
various realistic sceneries and curtains behind 
which even semi-nude dance could be per- 
formed, the indecency being prevented by the 
mistiness caused Ijy the device of thin cuitain-s 
and light. The green-rooms and other rooms 
were made for dressing and resting of the actors 
and actresses and even for an interview with 
them by some fascinated audience. The 
auditorium with the orchestra in front pro- 
vided seats for all classes and ranks of audience, 
which were artistically arranged in tiers and 
galleries. It was adorned with beautiful doors, 
windows, balconies, and walls and ceilings with 
carvings and paintings on them. There were 
also open air auditorium with surrounding walls 
and terraces which latter served as galleries. 
But the stage appears never to have been un- 
covered either on the sides or at the top. 

Tire reconstruuction of such playhouses by 
competent architects is not impossible. The 
restoration has been undertaken and the plates 
and measured drawings inclosed herewith 
indicating plans and elevations39 will supply 
further materials for a judgment of the practical 
architects and engineers. 

Editor's Note: Mr. S. C. Mufcerjee, b.a., c.D.Atc., 
A.l.L.t., w}io bas prepared the plans illustrating this 
article, joined the School o£ Architecture, Bombay, attcr 
having obtained the BA. Degree from the University oi 
Calcutta. He was appointed as a Government of India 
Scholar in Arehitectore (attached to the Archaeological 
Dept.), vdiile studying at the school. He passed the 
Govt. Diploma in Architecture, having stood first in 
order of merit. As a Scholar in the Archaeological 
Survey, he prepared Architectural Illustrations for the 
Manasara. an ancient work on Hindu Architecture, which 
has been noticed several times in this journal. Being 
a keen student of Indian Architecture and of Hindu 
Architecture in particular, lie is at present engaged in 
illustrating a Dictionary of Hindu Architecture. He has 
started to practise in Calcutta as a private Architect, 

39. Vide for more illustrations the writer's Encyclo- 
pedia of Hindu, Architecture and Hindu Architecture in 
India and Abroad which have been going through the 
press. 



LINES TO MY GURU 

By maud MacCAETHY 
" Tandra Devi " 


(Note. When Maeterlinck undertook the 
prefacing of the few utterances of intuition and 
spiritual experience of Ruysbroek the Belgian 
mystic, he probably did not anticipate that his 
introduction would considerably outmeasure the 
oaiginul; nor did Yeats probably anticipate the 
same of his notes to his own little sheaf of 
lyrics in 2'he Wind among the Reeds. Yet 
it is natural for mental elaboration to exceed 
inspiration. Inspii'ation may give us fragments 
t>r spiritual sustenance — “ Bread steeped in 
midnight'’ as Maeterlinck called them — but 
when the mind Ponder's the mystery of bread 
and the profounder mystery of midnight, there 
is no end to the possibilities of exposition. 

The poems of Maud MaeCarthy ai'e of this 
kind. To those who, like myself, have had 
experiences beyond the usual and have brooded 
over their significances, the poems present subs- 
tance outside the categories of ordinary literary 
criticism; and this substance has in and about 
it the strange tang of what may be only dark- 
ness to those who see with the outer eye alone, 
01 ' may have all the profundity of Shelley’s 
‘‘ Solemn midnight’s tingling silentness ” to 
those who have deeper sight and acuter hear- 
ing. 

The nearest literary affinities to Maud 
MacCarthy’s poetiy are, I think, the bhakti 
(devotional) singers of India and the hymnolo- 
gisis of Europe. Yet there is a wide difference 
between them and her, seeing that their utter- 
ances came out of an intellectual naivete which 
accepted much that is not now accepted, whilst 
her’s have come through a human instrument 
sensitive to both the rationalist criticism and 
occult assertion that is characteristic of our 
complicated era. For let it be borne in mind 
that the singer of these songs of experiences 
that arc normal to her but abnormal to others 
carries the double reputation of a supreme 
ertist in music and a supreme organizer of 
affairs. Maud MaeCarthy is no recluse in the 
ordinary sense; though she was and is a, true 
recluse in the deeper sense of carrying her “ ark 
of the covenant ” about with her wherever she 
goes. The poem “ Home ” written last year 
should be read with this in mind. " I made 


that poem,” she says, “ because my Master’s 
beauty had made my poor abode a palace.” 
She is nearer, indeed, to the spiritual poets of 
India than to the hymnologists of Christendom, 
because her song is entirely personal and there- 
fore free in its choice of expression, while the 
hymnologists of the early Catholic Church, as 
of the latest Protestant sect, have always a 
choir and congregation in mind, and must there- 
fore moderate themselves to easily comprehen- 
sible meanings and simple mass-rhythms. Of 
the present batch of lyrics two, “ The Winding 
Path” (1934) and “The Conqueror” (1916) 
would meet the needs of group-singing as 
distinct from free personal expression. Both 
present the required stanza- form; but both also 
present a variation as if in protest against 
restriction. “ The Winding Path ” varies its 
rhyme-scheme; “The Conqueror” drops a beat 
in its first and last lines. These are deliberate 
devices of the poetess, who steadfastly refuses 
to permit academic rules to thwart beauty of 
expression. Thus in “ The Conqueror ” the 
first word of the first and last lines requires a 
pause, hence the dropped beat. These two 
poems have a vocal and figurative quality that 
carries them back to the era of Donne and 
Herbert; yet their subject-matter is specifically 
Indian, Uie first referring to the poetess’ 
Himalayan Master — ^whom she first met in 
London — the second, to the Yogi who has con- 
quered not others but himself. Of “ The Wind- 
ing Path ” she writes: “ The ‘ sweet voice and 
low ’ heard below life’s sweetest music, the 
‘ sustaining tone,’ are not metaphors. These 
are the wondrous sounds which the disciple 
hears, literally, below and above carlo’s 
grandest harmonies. This is my idea of music 
— ^the only music that moves me now.” 

In studying Maud MacCarthy’s poems I 
had always felt some kind of musical accom- 
paniment to them, not harmonic in the Western 
manner, but spontaneously melodic like the 
pallavi and anupallavi (stkayi and antarah) of 
Indian classical music. I am interested to 
leam from the poetess that many of her poems 
“ have come with (or before or after) music.” 
She does not, however, record this spontaneous 
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music, as she believes in freshly improvised 
music, instead of the fixed melody and harmony 
of the ordinary song and accompaniment. 
“E\'ery passing mood of mind and nature,” 
she says, “ has its music, and the true musician 
should find and sing that, on the passing 
moment.” Many, if not all, of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s lyrics of spiritual experience were a 
twin birth of words and music. Some kind of 
simple chant went with certain of AE's poems 
which I heard him recite shortly after their 
creation. Yeats tried a harp accompaniment 
to his lines (and Maud MacCartiiy improvised 
song to them in public at his imitation). I 
once overheard liim making successions of 
sounds in a comer of a room in Normandy, 
and then learned tiiat his metiiod of composing 
poetry was to fit words into soimd-moulds. 
Round about these facts lies a field of study 
as to the nature of music in poetrj’. It seems 
to me that the poetry of spiritual experience 
carries with it some primaiy music; while 
aesthetical poetry, that is .stimulated from out- 
side, rises to a secondary music. This last is 
tile “ heard melodies ” of Keats, worked into 
tlie tegument of the expression and placing song 
in the category of literature; while “those 
unheard ” those “ ditties of no tone ” that are 
piped to the spirit by the spirit, can only be 
reached by opened inner ears, or perhaps are 
intended to compel us to make our own impro- 
vised music for the songs .... But I nave 
again to remind myself that these are intro- 
ductory notes and that I am no Maeterlinck 
.... All tlie same, I must add, on the matter 
of technique, that along with the sensed accom- 
paniment to Maud MacCarthy’s poems I have 
been conscious also of an equally spontaneous 
tala (time) that gives to the recorded words a 
rhythmic variety suiting changes of thought or 
feeling, like the Pindaric ode in which Coventry 
Patmore chanted the mystery of the Unknown 
Eros, as ilaud MacCarthy chants the open 
vision of the known Lover ol_the Soul. Which 
brings me to what is, after all, the special 
distinction of her poetry, that is, its voicing of 
direct contact with other planes of life than 
those normally contacted by the vast majority 
of humanity, and with beings functioning on 
those planes. 

It has to be repeated that the reader of these 
poems must not regard them as just creations 
of an aspiring imagination. The Guru whom 
the poetess addresses in the present group is 
to her a reality. He is not the Jagad Guru in 
the universal sense, but a definite entity to 
whom she has given her unstinted devotion. 


He is as real to her as the Divine Mother to 
Sri Ramakrislina or the Irish Gods and God- 
desses to AE. “ My Guru has told me that the 
Master frequently travel disguised as simple 
folk, so we must watch for them everywhere,” 
she says. Thus, to her, the blaster is capable of 
physical embodiment, and may, as she says in 
“Nothing of this World,” (1935) go along the 
human way in the garb of a cow-boy, a 
shepherd or a mariner. This element in Maud 
MacCarthy’s poetry will pass the majority of 
Indian readers without question; and it is pro- 
bable that there is a small but expanding body 
of students of the deeper things of life outside 
India who will welcome her poems as expres- 
sions of experiences too intimate and sacred for 
mere 3 )i-ose. 

J.\ME.s H. Cousins, D.Litt.) 

ONLY THEE 1 

Lord I have only Thee 
Only Thee 1 
In all the world 
None other — only Thee ! 

I blindly sought to find another 
But in my pain 
1 see 

0 Lord, in all this world of pain 
No love, no friend, but Thee. 

Here in my room 
Alone I sit 
And think 
On Thee — 

Yet not alone — 

For Thou art near to me. 

Thy gentle eyes 

Between the shadows of my thoughts 
Look out 

Like rays breaking through clouds 
Aud shining on a troubled sea. 

Thy gentle hands are raised 

Not to protest 

Nor to .defend or blame — 

But O 

To ease the pain 
Of mine own perfidy. 

Thy lips are parted 

Smiling welcome to the renegade. 

How can it be 
That Thou 

Such welcome could afford 
To one like me— 
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A fool, a faithless steward 
A blighted tree ? 

Ah by Thy love 
I see 

Why Thou art kind to me — 

Thou knowest that in iilt the world 
I have none other — 

None to weep to — 

None to fly to — 

None to creep to — 

Only Thee — only Thee 1 

THE CONQUEROR 

Hail to liiin who for Love's sake casts down 
All honour to himself, all praise, renown 1 
All things and ways that stand 'twixt time and 
Love — 

The holy gift which cometh from above. 

Behold he of himself hath made a tree, 
Wliereunder all may rest perpetually ; 

So that his body like the Lord’s is made. 

That giveth to all things a cooling shade.* 

Blest, blessed is the holy Tree of Love ! 

0 blessM are the Everlasting Array ! 

Blest are Thy leafy shades, below, above 1 
Blest, Thy shady branches, Lord of Love 1 

THE HOLY FEET 

0 Lord, I lie at Thy feet — 

(Sitting — lying — standing 1 At Thy feet — 
Thy pearl-feet, 0 my Lord I) 

Where were these hands that clasped them not 
before 7 

Where, these eyes wandering ? — 

Wandering in sightless seeings, 

Seeing them not, 0 stars that tread the earth I 
0 footprints of Love’s very Majesty ! 

0 Lord ! 0 Heart ! 0 blessed feet 1 
Treading to wake Love’s very self in me — 
Where, where wandering ? 

THE PRISONER 

Ah Love ! 

Let in the light of Thine eyes between the bars 
of my cage— 

Let in the sU-ength of Thy longing, 

So I may break its bars and hold Thee 1 

• The Yogi or liberated men is one ifl whose Oefson 
ills and evils are dissolved. He has become the Tree of 
Life, and all living things near him are fed and sustained 
in the shade of its mystic branches, 

40-3 


37fl 

I have counted tiie years — 

Heart-beats of expectancy. 

Urgent unresting time, 

Wasting oceans of forgetfulness, 

Muffled my sighing. 

But now — 0 Love 1 

Let in the glance of Thy beauty 

Through time and space and death, 

And set me free 1 


WAKEN MY HEART ! 

Waken my dead heart. 

Flower of Love I 

I am trying to make a song to Thee, 
But it has a hollow reverberation. 

0 waken my heart 1 

The high sound is like a cry 
Echoing back from the lonely world; 
The rhytlim 
Is indeterminate, 

Uncreative — 

The dull throb of a heart in it's sleep, 
Wideen, 0 awaken this heart ! 

1 have come across a wildenre-ss 
To a place which is desolate; 

My voice returns to me 

From the hot rocks— 

Old, dry, dusty. 

0 waken my heart. 

Thou dewy Flower ! 

1 have lost the way 
Amid long shadows; 

My song is not clear 
Because I am bewildered. 

I sought Thy perfume 

In desert places — 

But the storm dispersed ib— 

Now it is lost again 
Among the foothills. 

And I am lost 
In a sick sleep. 

0 waken— 

0 waken — ■ 

My heart 1 

When wilt Thou come— 

Flower of Sweetness? 

When wilt Thou come?— 

Dew of Mom? 

When wilt Thou waken me, 

Perfume of Loveliness— 
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That I may drowse no more 
Among the rocks — 

Among the foothills — 

That I may sec Thee 
And rejoice? 

NOTHING OF THIS WORLD 
Thou hast nothing of this world 
0 Guru I 

A simple mariner art Thou — 

A cowboy, a shepherd 
Or a carpenter. 

Thou hast nothing of tliis world 1 

Tiiou art one with all priceless things — 

Love, truth, 

Faithfulness and patience : 

W'itii all eternal things — 

Death, birth, 

The tides and seasons, 

And fertile apace. 

Thou stealest into the uncxpecting heart 
(Only the poor know Poverty). 

Like a soft cloud veiling the lovely moon 
Thou eoinest upon the heart that is a light unto 
itself. 

Thou hast nought of this world ! 

But, 0 Guru ! 

Thy wretched rags, thy soiled hands, thy 
])arc.hed skin 
Bliaine its splendours — 

It's might and daszling pomp. 

Let us come to tliec 
Out of poor trivialities. 

Quietly, one by one, 

With dedication 
And with assurance. 

For thou, 0 Beggar among men 1 
Shalt not ask in vain for our love 1 


HOME 

Where’ere Thou art 
Home is. 

When Thou leaves! me 
I am homeless, lost and dying. 

I will make ray home where Thou art, Beloved — 
Where Thou canst never forsake me — 

In the trees and winds and the undying waters — 
In the earth and stars and the unyielding 
rocks — 


In the thoughts of quiet and the desires of 
humbleness — 

I will find Thee, perfect and .‘>upreme. 

In my secret homeless home, 

Inly and alone 1 

There no winter will assail, 

No suns will scorch. 

The fears of night will flee 
No plunderer will penetrate. 

In the calm, cool solitude 
Of my hidden home, 

I see Thee, and rejoice. 

Wild things will come about u.s — 

Birds, creatures of the forest — 

Timid lizards — 

Snakes and stinging creatures — 

Made fearless by the Haniilcss One. 

0 Guru 1 

In this my home with Thee — 

Thou wilt open mine eyes to loveliness 
And mine ears to Wisdom’s voicn. 

In this, 3ny home. 

Thou wilt show my hands right doing 
And feed me with truth. 

The perfumes of the ch)ucls will be upon us — • 
And evoiy fruitful flower will comfort our 
sojourning. 

Home is whore Thou art ! 

O Guru ! I have found iny home with Tlieo ! 


THE WINDING PATH 
0 Thou Who art the winding path. 

The mountain top, 

The valley low — 

The curved hill. 

The bright rainbow — 

Lie on my heart, Thou Heart of Snow 1 

0 Thou Who art the rivor's edge, 

The Boat to cross 
The river’s sedge — 

The foaming stream. 

The watery gleam — 

Lie on my heart. Thou Heart of Dream ! 

Sweet voice and low I hear below 
The softest flute. 

The faintest lute. 

Sustaining Tone ! 

Thou, Thou alone 

Cnn’st pierce my heart — my heart of stone. 



DISOIFLINE AND THE CHILD 


0 tender Sage ! My life I give 
Into Thy hands — 

For I would live 
Henceforth in Thee 1 
Now set me free — ■ 

My heart, Thy life, and Thou the Key ! 


RIDER OF STORMS 

J have laid clown my burden, 

The ache of it oppresses me no more. 

I have laid down my burden — 

I, who am deaf and lame and blind, 

At least I can feel Thy feet in tlio darkness, 
And there I liave laid it down — 

The burden which is myself ! 

(.) my Ocean Lord ! Tiiou unseen traveller in 
storms ! 

On wind and liglitning and sliarp rain 
Thou hast ridden unto my poor liciisc ! 

On the oceans’ blast TIiou earnest in 
And I laid me down at Thy feet. 


As roaring waves they came over me; 

But I laid my burden down 

And it was washed out into Thy tempest — 

Lost and gone 1 

'When morning comes, bright, sun-wrapped, 

I shall forget the raging of the black night, 
The rain, the ocean, and the unseen Feet. 
Then, through the dust of many days. 

Fresh burdens will appear. 

But the hot days will bring more storms to cool 
the heavy hours. 

I shall welcome Thee again, Lord of Seas 1 
B'licn the burden of my accumulating 
Has grown too great. 

Again, again, in the stormy dark, 

1 shall lay it down by Thy feet; 

Again and yet again, 

Tlic fierce winds blowing through Tliy 
garments 

yiiall whirl it away into the infinite cuiioi)y — 
Into the fathomless oceans — 

'Whero I lose and find and lose myself 
In endless niglits and days ! 


DlfjCIPLINE AND THE CHILD 

By Mrs. LILA RAY 


As long as juan lives in a society which entails 
a groui»_rcsponsil)ility, tlicre imisb he discipline. 
Every indiA'idual must make certain conces- 
sions to the group. If the child is to be liclpcd 
(o fit into its surroundings without friction, it 
must he iircjiarcd for the dcinaiids tliat will be 
made upon it. Ils freedom then is, of necessity, 
limited. Tlic collective interest determines the 
extent of the liberty it may enjoy. 

_ Tbc disciplining of a child is a delicate and 
liiflicult task. Parents and teachers have the 
right to object to childish acts that disregard 
the collective interest. These they must 
correct, if they arc to fulfil their duty to the 
child itself ami to society. But they have no 
right to hinder any otlier act, no matter how 
inconvenient it may to them at the moment. 
Those who deal with children are thus called 
iijion constantly to discriminate between the 
desirable and the undesirable. By wliat 
criterion should they judge 7 'Whicli actions 
call for correction and wliy ? How are they to 
be dealt with? 

Activity may be regarded as being of two 
kinds, personal and social. The first is less 


directly related to Ihe general good than tlic 
second in that it primarily involves llie indivi- 
dual only in its consequences. .\s it is dotri- 
mcntal to any group to have within it cri|>plcd, 
sick, or ailing persons, however, consideration 
for tlie collective interest as widl as for the 
indivi{lual good must go^’ern certain aspects of 
private behaviour. L'ndcr this head wo can 
]ilace a tyj)e of act about the undesirability of 
whicli there cannot possibly be two opinions. 
Play with infiammablc materials, fire, sliarp 
instruments, filth or in unsafe places is 
dangerous under all circumstances at all times. 
Disobedience invokes the reproof of natural 
law. The major rules of health also, in\-olving 
the regulation of dietetic and living habits, may 
be considered beyond dispute. 

Midway between the personal and the 
social we have deliberately wasteful acts. 
■Waste is the great curse of our society as it is 
at present constituted. As long as a single 
person remains ill-clad or ill-fed, we have no 
right to wantonly destroy any article which 
might be of use to another. A cliiid inevitably 
and unintentionally wastes much in the process 
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of mastering llic movements of its body. Due 
allowance must be made for tliis, but delibe- 
rate or cai’eless destruction should never go 
iincorrected. If justice is ever to find its right- 
ful place in our day-to-daj' life, the imjustness 
of waste must be a familiar concept to the mind 
of the next generation. 

Perhaps the larger part of a child’s activity 
ia concerned witli these things and only the 
roiuaiuder with the social side, that which, as 
the motlier usually puts it, is “nice” or “not 
nice.” Here every inch of gi-ound is fought 
liver. There is no code of conduct which is 
universally considered good breeding. The 
aristocrat may snub uitli impunity, a Nazi 
may beat U]D a Jew, a Fascist may bomb 
Abyssinians, a Brahmin curse a sweeper-boy, 
a father terrorize his family and a Communist 
kill a child because it is royal. 

The liberty of the child is bounded by the 
i tillective interest. The family, the caste, the 
class, tlic party, the state, the nation arc all 
collectives. So is the human race. And there 
are many others. Each imposes its res- 
trictions. The result is. A-eiw little of libertv 
remains. The child at the start of its life is 
burdened with so many shackles that, when 
adulthood lias at last released it from parents 
and teachers, it can only regain sometliing of 
freedom at the cost of arduous effort and bitter 
experience. Those wlio succeed have little 
energy left over to devote to the actual 
impruvemont of themselves or of their environ- 
ment. Yet our hope of a better world is futile 
unless children be better than their ]iarents and 
know better what to do and liow to do it. 
Without greater freedom it is not possible. 
1 liey_ cannot_ grow wiser or stronger as long as 
wc bind their minds as the medieval Chinese 
hound women's feet, the resultant objects re- 
sembling anything but what they are. To re- 
fuse to impose or allow others to impose such 
bonds upon our children would be to permit 
and help the young to begin where their elders 
iihose of them who succeed in emancipating 
iliemselves) are_ forced to leave off. They 
would liave a fair chance of making some pro- 
gress towards a maturity early and vigorous 
-nough to cope successfullv with tlie world’s 
lu'oblems. 

Greater liberty for the child implies a less 
cxiicting collective interest. As we cannot do 
without a collective, altogether, the best course 
is to have the minimum of limitation, which 
means choosing one out of the many and abid- 
ing by the discipline it demands. 'Which trill 
bte us to dispense with the rest? A detailed 


discussion of all the possibilities is outside the 
scope of this essay. I think it is fairly obvious 
that, if we consider the interests of humanity 
alone, we find ourselves obliged to act in 
accordance with the beat tenets of all the other 
groups. Then.’ narrower aspects are also 
automatically eliminated. 

Now’ 1 do not mean that a child, when 
caught slapping its playmate, should be stood 
up against the W'all and lectured about con- 
sideration for the human race. What I do 
mean is that, as a touchstone is used to test 
gold, so parents and teachers must use consi- 
deration for humanity to evaluate each ques- 
tionable point of behaviour as they shape the 
young life or lives entrusted to their care. 

Wiien the mother or the teacher is in a 
happy mood she perhaps says, “ Please don’t 
do that, dear,” quite politely. The child 
demurs. “ Why do you do it? ” a rebuke 
follows. There is no reply. ’'Stop it!" the 
command shows that her good humom' is on the 
wane. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
she tries to awaken a sense of guilt. " Stop it 
at once or I will ])imish you.” Her threat also 
fails. “ Remember the tiger that carries off 
nauglity little boys.” The victim still stands 
his ground, concealing his fright. “ Oh, you 
are a nasty, despicable child! ” The flood- 
gates are down before her mounting anger anil 
sharp blow completes the gamut of her cor- 
mcti^'c methods. 

Adults have power. If they use that 
power to abuse the child quickly learns that 
might is right and conducts liini.«elf accordingly. 
Children model their conduct upon ours. 
They behave with tlicir associates as we be- 
have witli them. A. blow of any kind, vocally 
or idiysiciilly adniinistereii. contradicts the 
lesson in good deportment we wish to impart. 

Now-u-days almost any competent doctor 
\yho is concerned with children can tell you the 
likely results of deliberately frightening a 
child. Yet I beliei’e it is probably still the 
most widely practised meihocl of obtaining 
obedience. From tigers and bears and police- 
men and doctors elders resort to ab.'^tractions 
with direct or veiled threats. Feelings of 
shame and guilt are also rooted in fear, the 
fear of ridicule, of being held in contempt by 
the group. Fear in any shape or form hampers 
the free activity of the indiridiial and thwarts 
his development. Conditions of life being 
wJiat they are, none of us can escape it 
altogether. But our mental growth is deter- 
mined by the extent to which we can master our 
fears, and even at times forget them. The 
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imposition of superfluous terroi-s upon the autlioribarianisni. Its nauglitinoss is a healthy 
major or necessary ones sends fear rocketing reaction to unexplained or too exacting demands 
out of control until the individual cowers be- made upon it. No normal child will brook a 
ireath it in a wretched state of shattered nerves, dictator; it only bides it time. 

Appeals to fear defeat our purpose and the Er-ery one makes mistakes. If an adult 
realization of a better human race is postponed were suddenly transferred to Mars, he would 
by as many lives as we deliberately help to make many there in the strange suiToundings. 
maim in this fashion. A child, new to this earth and new to its 

There is a method different from all these body, feels at a great disadvantage among huge 
which yields the desired results without and competent adults. A little sympathy will 
endangering psychological liealth. When you go a long way. Tiie child will come to trust 
discover a bottle of ink poured over your best you and love you, for love has to be won, even 
Benares sari or an expensive time-piece tlie love of one’s own children, 
smashed and the torrent of your indignation Diversion, for so I like to call this method, 
carries you to the point of striking the guilty has many possibilities. It covers any means 
child — stop. Just stop. Keep perfectly still by which the enei-gy of the child can be diverted 
for as long as it takes to master youi-self and from undesirable to desirable activity'. And 
then say quietly, “ Come now, let’s do some- its practice demands self-restraint from the 
tiling else.” Take the child with you without adult firet of all. Mere lip control will not 
anotlier word about the monstrous deed (you work it. A set face and taut irritated feelings 
cannot in any case undo it) and engage it in immediately antagonize the child. It does not 
some game. Later when both of yon have matter what you say as long as these remain, 
quieted down, tell it without heat why what it Melt completely, divert its attention, be land 
did was wrong. The result will fully reward to it and when a suitable opportunity occurs 
the effort it costs. give it a simple explanation of your objections 

Its confidence in your ability to control the reason for them, 
your temper restored, the child will come to I^’ise disciplining of a child means self- 
you with much it would othei-wisc conceal. No discipline for the adult. We cannot help 
child originally wants to be naughty. A child children to be better than we are unless wc 
respects a temper controlled; it has contempt better ourselves. To gi^-c them a new and more 
for the adult who cannot keep himself in hand, imi^’ersal code of conduct wc must reshape our 
-As yet an undefonned soul, it rebclls against own. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL FOR INDIA 

By ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 

Every nation attempting industrial and general that, capital can appreciate or decrease in value 
economic development requires capital. It is, accordingly as it is used intelligently or waste- 
therefore, an important economic issue to decide fully, in a productive field or in a location 
the source from which the necessary capital barren of possibilities, _ and for the production 
should be obtained. It is also important to of good.? or •ser^'ices in great demand or in 
discuss the terms on which a nation should raise excess of what is wanted by ready purchasers, 
capital for its requirements. Capital, as we The method of putting capital to use, the parti- 
know, is instrumental wealth. It is required cular place it occupies in relation to raw mate- 
and used witli a view to aid the production of rials, natural resources, markets, and labour- 
wealth. So that tile questions as to how, where and the time when it is brought into use deter- 
and when capital is used, veiy often determine mine the value it will attain u/fer employment, 
its yield and value to those who make use of A tliousand rupees put into _an industry engaged 
it. The same amoimt of capital can be used in the exploitation of rich, abundant^ and 
judiciously or wastefully, in a highly produc- hitherto unworked natural resources, with a 
tive employment or non-productivcly, at a ready and eager and ever-expanding market 
period of boom or when trade is at a stand- w'hen made available for use, will yield a retum, 
still generally or in the particular field in which perhaps, much higher than what the average 
tlie capital is employed. It is clear, therefore, thousand rupees would be earning elsewhere. 
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The result will be, that, on account of a high 
percentage return, the stock representing the 
original thousand rupees wouhl find buyer? at 
a much higher figure. This appreciation in the 
market value of the thousand rupees is not at 
all due to any inherent quality in this thousand 
rupees. The appreciation is due to the 
surroundings it has been able to find in the form 
of nrgin natural resources, and cheap labour 
and a ready market for the products thereof. 
("If course, no one can deny its share of credit 
to the enterprising agency which had brought 
the capital to this profitable employment. But 
usually the actual investors, who arc the chief 
beueficiaries. hardly know anything about the 
use tiieir capital will be put to. What is rc- 
<iuired here to be emphasized is the fact that 
the economic environment of all capital invest- 
ments react essentially upon their future market 
values. 

Capital investments which are nationully 
negotiated arc usually of dimensions looming 
far beyond ami above tlic reach of the average 
individual or joint stock enterprise. Railways. 
stcamslii]t lines, airways, road development, 
lanulizatiuii. irrigation, international mai'ket- 
ing ventures, large scale financing with the 
object of controlling better prices or tiding over 
tliilicuit times, etc., etc., arc all instances where 
>tato enterprise shonhl find useful outlets 
though, of cotu'sc, private enterprise has been 
fouml to undertake such work on numerous 
occasions. Smaller industrial ventures which 
are aidcil in their activity by state irrotcction, 
or bounty, proviile instances of indiroct support 
by tlic state. Such enterprise.'", being often 
semi-monopolistic, arc capable of yielding liigh 
profits. Investors, whose capital goes into ven- 
tures directly or imiircctly sponsorcil by the 
atalc. usually do not expect a liigh rcfuni. be- 
cause of tile guaranteed nature of their interest 
return or of tlic security they obtain on account 
of Govcnimcntal aid and association. Fur 
cxauijilc. inve.stors in Govoinmeni of India 
loans would nc^'or tlreain of participating in 
future increases in ror-eniie. any more than they 
would be asked to forego interest in years of 
tieficit. and inr'cstors in guaranteed railways, or 
similar enterprises would not look for’ high 
returns. On the other haiul. a person investing 
in Jute Mills shares would expect a variable 
return from his investment, which uill rise or 
fall with tile profits of the Mills, So far as 
the ini'c-stor.? arc the nationals of the Countiy 
in wliich the inrlustrics are located the payment 
of high dividends, has gener.ally speaking the 
• of State Capitalism on the economic life 


of the nation. For, the high dirddends earned 
in one industry located within the territories 
of the Country get invested into other industries 
located in the same territories or find their way 
into numerous pockets belonging to numberless 
other nationals as wages, price of purchases 
or fees paid for sendees. If the dividends arc 
paid, however, to foreigners, it leads to a drain 
of wealth and turns the balance of trade against 
the dividend paying countiw, or results, througii 
reinvestment of the diAddends, by the 
foreigners, within the countiy of origin, to an 
ever-increasing foreign claim to a share of the 
annual national sum total of income. 

Tlic Britisli investors who originally put 
their Indian earnings (of every kindl into in- 
dustries in India, have tlius been enabled to 
obtain an cveidncreasing control over the exist- 
ing industrial capital of India. They, no doubt, 
.sliowed intelligence and enterprise, but the 
major portion of their gains are due to their 
fortunate ]>o]itical supremacy in this country 
fiul to tlio as yet unexploitcd nature of tiie 
economic resources of India, at the time when 
tlicir investments began. Some outstanding 
examples of capital appreciation in some of our 
British controlled industries would not be out 
of place here. These figures are made out of 
rci'cnt market quotations and as such, 
reflect the effects of the existing worldwide 
depression. 
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Tiicso figures do not in any Avay exagger- 
ate the increase in value that these stocks some 
time attained; the present market piices, which 
are shown above, being phenomenally sub- 
normal owing to the worldwide trade depres- 
sion. At one time the prices were even double 
and treble of what they are now. And in such 
times a very large number of shares changed 
hands. An assumption, therefore, that the 
original holders of these shares got back more 
than what they had originally spent by selling 
off less than half their holdings would not be 
fantastic. It is quite likely, therefore, that some 
present holders of these stocks, who may be 
holding, say, 49% of the total stock, have paid 
to the original holders the whole amount of the 
latter's investments in exchange of a less than 
half share, The ftrstcomers have -by this 
development got a pennanent (lion’B)_ share of 
the profits as well as a refund of their money. 
Tiiey have incidentally retained their control 
over the management and most of the prize jobs 
and lucrative privileges. 

It is. not the intention of the present writer 
to iH-pye here that the British entrepreneurs wlio 
iudustrializei} Ij?4^a in the last and towards 
the beginning of this eemtuiy, were guilty of 
any large scale fraud or illegitimate conduct. 
They bar! n.n opportunity before them and. being 


the true descendants of Drake or Hawldns. 
they made good use of it. One cannot condemn 
their action w'hen one takes into account the 
moral outlook of tJie men concerned. The above 
description of what happened during the first 
phase of our Industrial Revolution, has been 
given with a view' to explain to the public how’ 
capital investments, made in favourable sui’- 
roundings, lose their usual meaning and assume 
the dimensions of a gigantic windfall. A far- 
siglited view' of national economy also points 
out. the dangers of such investments, when 
foi'cignei's arc allowed to secure them. Just as 
an army seeks to occu|)y jmsitions from which 
a great number of enemies can be checked and 
controlled by a small bociy of men, capital seeks 
to occupy certain vantage points, whence it can 
easily exploit the resources of nature, human 
labour and eager consiuners, and earn profits 
far in excess of what may be nonually obtained 
by it in otlier flolcls. These vantage imints of 
in\'estmcnts should be under tbc entire control 
of the nation, and, if that is not possilrle, under 
tlie control of only nationals. This is neccssaiy 
for two reasons. Firstly, there is the c|ue3tion 
of drain of wealth and loss of control over the 
nations’ assets and income wlion foveignens avo 
alloweii to invest capital in the most fruitful 
c-iiteipriscs. Secondly, foreigners may not be 
expected to exploit the natural resources of a 
counfjy with any far-sighted attitude of mind. 
They will make money while the going is good 
and will not work things keeping in view the 
conservation of resources for the future. Nor 
will tiiey avoid indirect damagc.s to the nation’s 
assets. Thus, a spirit of short-sighted economic 
adventure will induce foreigners to cut down 
entire forests for timber without pimrting any 
new trees for futme use. Coal minirrg may be 
done in a way which will render unw’orkablc 
furtlier and gi'eater deposits in less readily 
accessible regions. The list of possible economic 
indiscretions by foreigners may be increased 
but it should suffice to point out that those 
whose aim is immediate profit for tliemselves 
cannot be depended upon to look to the ultimate 
gain of the nation. Moreover, foreigners will 
use the , labour power of the nation without 
thinking whether the terms and conditions of 
labour, would, in the future, react harmfully 
upon the working capacity of coming genera- 
tions. of w'orkers. It maj’ be argued that capi- 
talists belonging to the nation will be no better. 
But, one may expect the inhabitants of the 
country to harbour a more friendly feeling , for 
their workers, as well as to think in terms of 
t}ie prospects that they would be creating for 
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their granfl-cluldren for earning profits. Thirri- aide after a certain number of years. Tiiey 
ly, foreigners usually ccjinplicate economic may, however, also be a permanent charge on 
issues by linking up politics witli economic the* revenues by being redeenialDle only at the 
rights. History’ will jirove that there have been option of tire State. 

many occasion.? when nations have been poll- So that, we have to judge the merits of 
ticaliy coerced in order to make tirem yield up tlie various forms and terms of obtaining foreign 
<'conomic vantage points to foreigners. ^A'ai-s capital for national industrial or State rcciuirc- 
havc been fouglit to make nations yield up ments. It is quite evident that in no case 
yards after foreigners have had .a taste of the sliould foreigners be allowetl to control any con- 
l)rofits timt the inches have provided them. For cern without investing in it. They should also 
the.ee reasons, generally speaking, foreigners be restricted in their control as far as possible 
should be aA’oided by all nations in securing in order to safeguard the nation’s permanent 
capital for their economic develoinnent. interests. Control and investment _ should at 

Now. assuming that a nation mmi have least be on a proportionate basis between 
capital and that national sources are either in- foreigners and nationals and in no case should 
sufficient or difficult to tap: what should then national control fall short of 50%. But when- 
bc the policy of the nation in approacliing ever possible the foreigner should have only a 
foreign sfiurcos for tlie ret|uired capital? claim on a share of the profits and no more. 

Foreigners may supply the capital reciuired If foreigners could be induced to invest capital 
foi- the development of a country in different at a fixe^ maximum rate of dividend with a 
ways : — clause by which they could be repaid thelv 

1. Tlicy may themselves take the initia- money after a guaranteed minimum period, it 

tive in the matter of inve-stment. -n-ould be to the best advantage of the nation. 

2. Tiiey may be induced liy the nation or Let us say, the State or any large corporation 

its nationals to m.ake tlie investment. wanted foreign money for some big enterprise. 

In the first case the foreigners may supply’ The best course for them would be to obtain the 
the whole of the capit.il or only part of it. money, say, for only 5, 10, 15, or 20 years at 
They may also keep entire control over the a fixed rate of interest. So that while the slow 
management of the enterprise in which they moving national capital found its way into the 
invest or, again, they may sliare the control, enterprise or enough profits accumulated to 
In some cases they have been noted to float a replace the borrowed capital, the ready foreign 
company and invest little in it themselves, while money may be used to hasten up matters. If 
keeping all control in their o\\-ii hands. In other the foreigners would not invest in repayable 
cases, their control is only proportionate to their debentures or loans, they should be given non- 
investment. Of these alternatives the foreign- votable preference shares in the case of joint- 
controlled and almost entirely nationally- stock enterprises. Failing in this also, just 
financed concern is the must <)!)jectionable fonn preference .shares may be given; but the total 
of foreign enterprise. number of votes going to fereigners should be 

In the second group we come across cn- less than what remains in national hands. . 
terpriscs whicii are nationally organized but India is now facing her nofiojiaf Industrial 
seek foreign capital on different terms. Some- Revolution. In the last century’ and down to 
times a share of the management is given to present times, the nation had no economic 
the foreign investors. In otiiers the foreign programme or outlook. Economic ventures were 
investor get a preference in the distribution either an expression of capital’s eternal quest 
of profits, in that their share is first paid a for newer fields for bringing labour and natural 
certain guaranteed dividend and the rest of the resources in conjunction with a view to in- 
shares are alloted any’ dividend only out of dividual as opposed to social profit; or of State 
what is left over. In yet others the foreign in- enterprise for military, administrative or revenue 
vestors obtain a guaranteed profit and besides purposes. That national economic outlook 
this also participate in the general profits, which seeks to develop the human and natural 
There are also instances of pure and simple resources of the country with a view to obtain 
division of profits without question of prefer- the maximum usefulness out of everything, so 
ence. And occasionally foreign capital is taken that the nation may live a more comfortable, 
on a fixed rate of interest and for a fixed period cultured, leisured, healthy and independent life, 
only after which the money is repaid. In the so that the nation’s productive power for peace 
case of State Ijorrowings the loans are alway’ or war may remain ever on the increase, has 
fixed interest bearing. They’ are usually’ repay’- hitherto been absent. Mills for the benefit of 
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the mill owners, factories for the inofit of in- 
dustrialists, plantations for the good of the 
planters and so on and so forth, have been our 
guiding principles so far. And in calculating 
profits, indirect losses to the community or to 
future generations liar-e ne%’cr been counted. 
Sucii a rich field, as India has seldom been 
offered to foreign or local profit-makers in the 
entire economic history of the world. Foreign 
investors specially got a rare opportunity to 
multiply their capital at high speed in tliis great 
and unexploited field. Yet, the majority of 
Indian workers and Indian natural resources 
retained much of their economic potentiality un- 
developed through this period of exploitation. 
Indian labour has yet a great amount of pro- 
ductive ability, which can be turned to proper 
use by training and organization. The natural 
resources of India are also mainly undeveloped 
in the sense that with better skilled labour and 
equipment, these resources can be worked to 
yield a very much greater usefidness to the 
Indian nation. 

The question of economic planning has 
often been discussed. Planning is nothing but 
utilizing all national resources in the most profit- 
able manner jor the nation. In a scheme of 
national economic reconstruction, electrification, 
road, railway and canal construction, industrial 
training, irrigation, scientific cultivation, storage, 
transport, marketing, manufacture of metals, 
machinery and hea\y chemicals, research, educa- 
tion, health and sanitation, in short everything 
that will benefit the nation economically now 
and liereafter will have to be included.' Such 
a scheme to be worked into effect will reemire 
enormous capital. International capital will 
readily see the possibilities of a second and 
vaster Industrial Revolution in India. That 
they have seen it already can be proved by the 
investment of Americaiij French, Japanese, 
Czechoslovakian, Swedish and other capital in 
India during recent years. The question is, 
should we allow all individuals or individual 

S of financiers to have the freedom of 
investments or should we make the 
economic development of India a purely national 
affair, taking foreign capital on a national guar- 
antee and reserving to the nation the future 
and cumulative benefits of thi-s development? 

It is not impossible for the Indian Nation 
to make a thorough and scientific suiwey of the 
economic potentialities of this country. IVe 
can_ also chart out otir own requirements in the 
various fields, that are not directly economic, 
but on which economic progress depends funda- 
mentally, viz., education, sanitation, national 
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health, research, teclmical, agricultural and othei' 
institutions, etc., etc. If a nation can borrow 
money to wage war or to meet budget deficits, 
surely it will not be sinful from the iioint of 
^iew of Public Finance to boiTow’ with a ^iew 
to improve our national life and future pros- 
liects. It will be better; for wars impair the 
future productivity of a nation, whereas public 
benefit arrangements improve it. Money thus 
spent will certainly increase future revenues, 
out of which the borrowings can be repaid. 
Apart from public works of the nature of road, 
railway or canal construction, building ports, 
docks, wiiaiwes, or irrigation projects, etc., 
which the State can directly finance and manage, 
all nccessarj' industries or economic venturos. 
when adjudged profitable by e.xperts, can be: 
financed by the State from their borrowing.*'. 
A mechanism can be set uji whereby pei-sons 
desirous of engaging in an approved enterprise 
may .secure wliatevcr foreign capital they may 
require through the agency of the State. Tliciv 
own share of capital will guarantee the con- 
tingent liability of the State and they shall not 
be penuitted to make a more than scheduled 
rate of profit out of their business. If the 
economic experts appointed by the State do not 
approve of any venture, surely such a venture 
would be of doubtful utility and for such things 
the State should not keep the doors of the 
nation open to foreign investors. The State 
can lend to approved enterprises, say, fifty per 
cent of the required capital against debentures. 
If the enterprise cannot fully pay back all the 
money bon'owed within the specified period, one 
set of debentures can always be replaced by 
another. State supervision and connection will 
also induce our hesitating capitalists to invest 
more readily in all important and basic economic 
enterprises. 

The whole of the aboA^e discussion has been 
carried on, not with any immediate expecta- 
tion of State action in the national economic 
field. It is quite likely that the Indian nation 
will hand over many more economically 
strategic positions to foreign investors, manu- 
facturers, bankers, etc., etc., but the eyes of the 
jiation should be opened to the risk of becom- 
ing highly organized in production in the future, 
but under an entirely foreign overlordship; so 
that the fruits of the increased productivity will 
be denied the producers. Unrestricted in- 
dividual control, w’hether foreign or indigenous, 
over essential economic institutions, can never 
result in true national prosperity. TlTicn 
foreign, it is odious; w’lien indigenous, it i.-! 
iniquitous. 'ITc, who are striving for Swaraj, 
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should never lose sight of the ultimate implies- development on similar lines must be avoided, 
tion of foreign economic enterprise in India. Cajntal has its own true share of production. 
In the past such ventures have exploited our But that share is not whatever capital can 
resources on a small scale. Any lai'ge scale grab. 


TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

By SITA DEVI 


( 3 ) 

As the rickshaw raced towards Satyasaran’s 
temporary abode, he felt his excitement sub- 
siding. But a crowd of thoughts assailed his 
mind at the same time. He had acted like a 
modem Don Quixote and rescued the damsel 
in distress, but how was he going to provide 
for her future? If it had been a boy instead 
of a girl, the problem would have been less 
acute. He might have served as a seiwant in 
Bi.swanath Babu’s house. Kanakamma too, 
would not mind working as an ayah, as she 
probably belonged to the same class from 
which ayahs are recruited in Rangoon. But 
Satyasaran knew no lady here, who could 
employ the girl. The girl might he entrusted 
to the Christian missionaries, but the very 
thought was unpalatable to his Hindu mind. 
Besides, he did not know whether the girl would 
agi'ee to becoming a convert. By this time he 
liad arrived at his destination. 

He knocked loudly at the door. Kamini 
opened the door and 'looked a bit amazed at 
Satyasaran’s sudden return. Satyasaran rushed 
in without a word of explanation and taking 
out two hundred rupees from his trunk, jumped 
into the rickshaw again. He was back in a 
few minutes. 

The fat Madrasi grinned from ear to ear, 
as the money was placed in his hand. “ Babu, 
.Salaam,” he cried to Satyasaran, and departed 
with heav>* resounding steps dowm the stairs. 
Kanakamma sat in lier comer, gazing at 
Satyasaran, with large frightened eyes. 

The gentleman who had befriended 
Satyasaran now introduced himself as Babu 
Gopalchandra Chowdhuri. 

“ What is to be done about her now? ” 
Satyasaran asked him. 

*' These Southerners have a big colony in 
Rangoon,” said the gentleman. "Let us ask 
her whelhcr she has got any friends or relatives 
here." 


The question was put to the girl, who 
answered that she had no relatives in Rangoon. 
But there was an old woman in Kalabusti whom 
she called aunt. She might put Kanakamma 
up for one night, but she would not agree to 
keej) her for long. They were very poor people 
and the aunt’s husband was a great drunkard. 
Kanakamma would feel veiy much frightened, 
it she had to stay there for long. 

“ We must not take her out of the tiger’s 
jaws, merely to fling her to the crocodile,” said 
Satyasaran. 

" But my dear sir,” said Gopal Babu, 
“these people cannot swallow her up in one 
night. Let her go there for a day or twq.” He 
turned to Kanakamma and asked, “ Would you 
be able to recognise their house? ” 

Kanakamma replied that if she were taken 
to Kalabusti, she would recognise the house. 
Satyasaran was a newcomer and he knew 
nothing of the town. He turned to Gopal Babu 
again and said, “ Please help me a bit more, 
since you have done so much. Come witli me 
and see the girl to her aunt’s home.” 

They called a carriage again and started 
with Kanakamma. Kalabusti was but a suburb 
of Rangoon and was not far off. As they 
reached the suburb, they got down from the 
carriage and proceeded on foot. Kanakamma 
led the way. They traversed a large number 
of streets and lanes, before Kanakamma stopped. 
She pointed to the lane in front, saying that her 
aunt lived here. The lane was extremely 
narrow and filthy. The smell here was so 
abominable, that the party had to cover their 
nostrils with their clothes. There were two 
rows of dilapidated huts on the two sides of 
the lane. 

Kanakamma pointed to a shed, saying that 
her aunt lived here. A man sat on a mat, in 
front of the shed, busy smoking. This was 
probably the uncle. At the sight of 
Kanakamma, he cried out hoarsely, saying 
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something in Jiis own dialect. A dozen people 
appeared on the scene, immediately, as if by 
magic. Kanakamma pointed to an old woman. 
Tliis was the aunt, and a more horrible old 
woman it was difficult to imagine. 

“ Ask her whetlier she is willing to put you 
up,” said Satyasai-an to Kanakamma. 

The gii-l spoke to the old woman. A storm 
of Telugu words assailed their ears in reply. 
After it had subsided a little, Kanakamma 
explained to Satyasaran, that her aunt was 
willing to put her up, but for two days only. 
And she wanted eight annas in advance for the 
girl’s food. Satyasaran took the required siun 
out of his pocket at once, and handed it to the 
old woman. “ Do you tliink they would spend 
it on the girl’s food?” asked Gopal Babu. 
“ No fear. They are going to spend it on 
drink.” 

They would come and take her away after 
two days, Satyasaran assured Kanakamma 
and started on his way back with Gopal Babu. 
Tliey called a rickshaw and got into it. Satya- 
saran looked back and found Kfloaka mm a 
gazing at him piteously. He began to feel sorry 
for the poor ^rl. They should not have left her 
in that stinking hole, after making such a show 
of rescuing her. Perhaps the old drunkard 
had already begun to beat her. 

They got down fronf the rickshaw as they 
reached one of the bigger thoroughfares of the 
city. “ I must be off now ”, said Gopal Babu. 

Satyasaran's bead w'as still full of tire new 
problem. “ Cannot we provide the girl with a 
more respectable dwelling place, within two 
days? ” he asked. 

“We ought to,” said Gopal Babu. “We 
have got two full days, that means, forty-eight 
hours. Kingdoms had been huiit and ruined in 
less time.” 

“ If you are going to remain at home in 
the evening,” said Satyasaran, “ I shall cal! on 
you again with Bisw’anath Babu. I cannot do 
anything alone liere as I know no one. You 
must help me kindly.” 

“So you have put up at Biswanath Babu's 
house?” asked Gopal Babu. “ Is it Biswanath 
Maitra, who works in the bank?” 

“The very same,” said Satyasai’an. “Do 
you know liim then? That is very good. I 
shall bring him along with me.” 

Gopal Babu came a little way with Satya- 
saran, then proceeded to his own home. 
Satyasaran reached his host’s house and found 
that he had not yet retimicd. He sat in a 
chair, turning over an old newspaper. He did 
not feel like going out again, as his first venture 


that way had cost him too much. Kamini 
brought him a cup of very strong tea, and some 
sweets prepared at home, which tasted like 
dough in Satyasaran’s mouth. He left it alone, 
and finished the tea at his leisure. 

Biswanath Babu returned at this stage. 
He threw away his hat, as soon as he entered 
the room, and taking off his coat hung it on tlu; 
back of a chair. He sat down then and 
began to wipe his face with his handkerchief. 
“ It is too much for an old man like myself ! ” 
he muttered. “This daily slavery, I wonder 
when I shall be free of it.” Then he turned 
to Satyasaran and asked, “Now then, how 
much did you see of the city? Did you like 
it? Some people like it very much.” 

“ I did not see much of it,” said Satyasararr. 
“ I got mixed up in an ugly affair, soon after I 
went out and so could not proceed farther. 
Some Madrasi chap has relieved me of some 
money.” 

“How is that?” cried out his host, with 
an-xious concern. “ Tell me what happened.” 

Satyasaran told him everything in detail. 
Biswanath Babu slapped his tliigh in excite- 
ment as Satyasaran concluded his tale, and 
cried out, “What a shame ! Why did you try 
to shoulder another’s burden ? What if the 
girl was being sold? Those creatiu'es are quite 
accustomed to being sold. Their menfolk 
regard them as no better than cattle. They 
are bought and sold and beaten; that’s all in 
the day’s work. But what are you going to 
do with her, now that you have rescued 
her? ” 

“We must arrange something for her,” 
said Satyasaran. “ The girl has never been 
sold before, as I understood. You and Gopal 
Babu must decide what is best to be done.” 

His host did not seem to have heard him. 
“ You are a young man, but Gopal Chowdhuri 
is old enough to know better,” he said. “ He 
should have given you somid advice. You 
threw away two hundred rupees, in this time 
of scarcity! What a thing to do! How much 
more have you got with you? Give it to me, 
or some swindler or other will relieve you of 
tiiat too. You don’t know this laud. It is full 
of crooks.” 

“ I have very little left,” said Satyasai-an. 
“ However I shall give it to you to keep.” 

Kamini brought in tea and sweets for his 
master at this juncture. Biswanath began to 
eat and mumbled, “Yes, give it to me, I shall 
put it in the Postal Savings Bank. The land 
is bad and the house is unsafe- It is better not 
to keep money here.” 
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He finished his tea, and set out 'with 
Satyasaran, after cha-nging his Englisli suit 
for a Bengali dress. Rickshaws seemed to be 
rather cheap here, the fare being two annas 
for any distance, within the city. So few 
people took the trouble of walking here. 
Biswanath Babu too, got into a rickshaw with 
Ins companion and was soon in Gopal Babu’s 
house. The latter ■was waiting for them. He 
reecir’etl tlieni cordially and began to press 
them' to have tea. But both of them refused, 
as they had just had tea. Then Gopal Babu 
looked at Satyasaran and said. ” I have secured 
a good job for that Kanakannna. If you agree 
to place her tliere, it woulil be a good thing for 
her.-’’ 

Satyasaran wanted more details. 

■' One of my frieniJs is lonking for im (n/iili 
for his small daughter," said Gci))al Babu. 
" The trainc<l ayahs want l*ig salaries licrc. 
Tlity don't want to work for less than twenty- 
five. But tlie gentleman caiuiut aft’ord to pay 
so much. He can jiay np to ten rupees, 
licsiclcs board and lodging. You can put 
Kanalcamma tlicre. They won't expect a 
trained servant on so smail a salaiy. Siic will 
learn her work in a few days. I can guarantee 
the safety of tiie place. She would not be 
safer, if she resided with licr own parents." 

‘■^ In my opinion, the girl sliuiikl 1>e i>laccd 
there,” said Biswanath Babu. " She will learn 
the work of an ayah ami would be able to 
earn a bigger salan- in future.'’ 

'■ Then tve must go to-morrow and fetch 
her from Kalabusti,” said Gopal Babu. “ She 
must liave received some beating by this time. 
But let this he a lesson to you. Don't meddle 
with any such thing in future. In tliis world, 
you must take care of yourself first, and let 
i ihcrs care for tlicinseivcs.” 

ffatyasaran could l)tit smile in reply. 
.Vfter some more talk, Biswanath Babu got uj) 
Ui go. The lieat was terrific and his rooms 
iiiiist be like furnaces now. Bc.sidcs, Kamiui 
would be lighting the kitchen fires now, making 
ilie house full of smoke. The pn>spcct of 
returning to it now seemed so unenviable that 
Biswanath Babti proceeded straight to the 
riiioiiia instead. Satyasaran was no cinema fan, 
-till he went with his host, not liking to spend 
a soiitan’ evening. 

Next morning, as soon as they had finished 
tlieir tea. botli of them started fur Gopal Baku's 
lioiiso. Picking liim up, tlicy then in-oceeded 
to Kalabusti for Kanakamnin. They had to 
ilo a lot of searching before they could' discover 
that wonderful hiiie. They I'uul omitted to 


notice its name the other day. After some 
time they succeeded in finding it out. 

Kanakamma sat outside the tin shed, 
busy with a big pestle and hammer. She rose 
up with a si'nile on her face, as soon as she 
could recognise Satyasaran and his companions. 
Next she ran inside to inform her relatives 
about the arrival of the visitors. 

‘‘So this is Kanakamma?” asked 
Biswanath Babu. “ She is very young.” 

A crowd of people rushed out almost 
immediately after from all the huts in the 
neighbourhood. The Babus had come to take 
Kanakamma away, the news had spread. 
Tiiey all gazed at poor Satyasaran with so 
much interest that his face turned positively 
red. He could understand quite well that these 
peo|'>le were regarding him ns the girl’s future 
Inwinand. 

Kanakannna came out again. She had 
tione some dressing up witliin tliese few 
minutes. She had washed the turmeric off her 
hands, combed her hair and changed her old and 
torn sari for tlie yellow and red bordered one 
wliieli she had been wearing yesterdaj'. Tiie 
aunt had probably gi^•en her some wedding 
lirescnts, as tlie girl carried two coloured saris 
and a jiaii- of brass utensils in her hand. 

The hackney cai-riages in Rangoon arc 
made to sit three people only. As they were 
now four in number, Gopal Babu proposed to 
go by tram. 

But Biswanath Babu was not at all will- 
lug to be seen in the same carriage with 
Kanakannna, so he interposed fiuickly, saying, 
" I shall go by tram, you follow me in the 
carnage. I sliall wait for you in front of the 
siation.'’ Ho opened his umbrella and walked 
off at a smart pace without waiting for the 
others to speak. 

Satyasaran called a carriage again anil all 
three got into it. Kanakamma took leave of 
evei-yonc quite cheerfully and it was evident 
that the pang of separation wa.s not causing 
her any sorrow. 

As fliey came near the station, Biswanatli 
Babu was seen waiting for them. They got 
down from tlie carriage. “ Is your house 
here? ” asked the girl with a smile.' 

Satyasaran had to explain that his house 
was far off. but the gentleman, who was going 
to employ Kanakamma as an ayah, lived close 
by. Tlie iioor girl looked at him. her face 
distorted with dismay and amazement. 

Won’t you keep me with you ? ” she asked. 
She no longer trusted the cruel world. Un- 
known dangers lurked at eveiy corner for her 
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and safety dwelt only in the company of this 
stranger, who was no longer a stranger to her. 
She depended wholly on Satyasaran. 

Satynsaran felt a clammy sweat breaking 
out on his foreliead. So the girl, too, had been 
expecting this? But how was he going to make 
her understand that it was absolutely impos- 
sible? She was simple and innocent as a wild 
gazelle. It w’as fortunate that Satyasaran’s 
other companions were busy scolding the coach- 
man, othemdse he would have felt still more 
embarrassed. 

He began to tell Kanakamina that as he 
had no fanrily here, he did not want a maid- 
seiwant. She must work in this gentleman’s 
family for the present, If she could learn her 
work well, she would soon get other jobs at a 
higher salary. 

Kanakamma stood silent and sad. 
Satyasaran’s arguments did not seem to have 
con^^nced her much. She had probably ne^’e^ 
licard before of people buying ayahs for other 
peoples’ benefit. 

They left her at her new employer's house, 
and went back to their respective homes. 
Satyasaran felt utterly wretch^, so full was 
bis heart of shame and sorrow'. What a situa- 
tion ! Did the girl really expect that she was 
going to live with him? "Was she very much 
disappointed? The more he thought about it, 
tlie more complex became the situation. 
Should he see her again or should he not? But 
how could he totally refrain from meeting her? 
As he had become her self-constituted guardian, 
lie must look after her to a certain extent. The 
sorrowful look in the girl’s eyes had made a 
deep impression on his heaili. 

Biswanath Babu began to get ready for 
his office, as soon as he reached home. 
Satyasaran sat in a corner, immersed in his 
thoughts. Before his host left, he gave 
Satayasnran plenty of advice about minding 
Iiis own business and letting other people mind 
theirs. 

But Satyasaran went out again, after bis 
midflay meal, though he kept Biswanath Babu’s 
r.d\'ice in mind. Whenever he saw a crowd, 
lie gave it a wide berth. He walked about the 
whole of the afternoon and came back liomc 
when it was evening. 

( 4 ) 

A few days passed in tliis jiimincr. 
Satyasaran spent his mornings in search of 
employment. The evenings, he frequently 
devoted to visiting Kanakamma. He went 
rather unwillingly, nearly eveiytime. He 


would usually find her in the lane, walking 
about with her two small charges. Her large 
eyes would become bright with joy as soon as 
she woulil catch sight of him. She would rusli 
up to him at once and ask, “ Are you well, 
Babu ? ” 

Satyasaran would feel ^•ery guilty at this. 
Why was the girl so glad to see him? He had 
tried to do good to her, but actually he had 
brought a great son'ow and disappointment into 
the girl’s life. Why had he let her nourish 
such an impossible hope? He would ask about 
her health and would then rush away from the 
place. He wondered how much sorrow fate 
held in store for the innocent girl. But still 
there was some consolation in the thought that 
lie had saved her from a most hideous fate. 

His own problems were becoming more 
and more acute every day. There (fid not 
seem to be any chance for him here. His host 
was most considerate and polite, yet Satyasaran 
began to feel veiy awkward. He could 
have gone away to a “ mess,” but how long 
would he be able to afford that? He had 
brought very little money with him. He had a 
few aoqaintances here, these he requested again 
and again to find a job for him. But he soon 
learnt how haixl it was to get a job. If he 
could have played the sycophant to some 
important peu'son, he coaW ha\’e got a job. 
Or if he could have bribed people, be would 
have Bueeeeded. But he had learnt none of 
these arts. So he got no job. This enforced 
dependence made him fret day and night and 
he lost all peace of mind. 

But worse was soon to come. Biswanath 
Babu took leave from the office, as be had to 
proceed home, in order’ to give his daughter in 
marriage. He called Satyasaran and asked, 
'‘What have you decided to do, my dear boy? 
It will be some time before I return.” 

“ I shall remove to some “ mess ” or other,” 
said Satyasaran. 

I know of a few,” said Biswanath Babu. 
'“I shall see if I can secure a ‘seat’ for you. 
You must look about too. You must see 
whether tlie house is big and the situation good. 
Don’t go into a dirty lane. The food must bo 
good, too. You will be extremely uncom- 
fortable even in the best ‘ mess,’ but there is 
no help for it.” 

Satyasaran secured a ' seat ’ easily. But 
this new place was horrible, and nearly made 
liim weep. In Calcutta, lie had a suit of 
rooms for himself, a car and a valet. Now lie 
had to live in a small rooiii n-ith some 
strangers. He had to sleep here and to dress 
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here. Tiiesc people bad many habits which 
jarred on Satyasaran terribly. Tliere was only 
one servant. Ho had to cook for all the 
hoarders, and was too tired to sweep or clean 
the flat. So the rooms were rather untidy and 
dirty. Satyasaran flung liiniself in a chair after 
putting his luggage down, a crushing sense of 
hopelessness filling his heart. 

He went out in the evening, after having 
his tc.a. His feet carried him to Kanukamnia's 
home, as if unconsciously. The girl was 
walking about as usual, with her charges. 
•Satyasaran approached her and found that she 
had become very thin. Her eyes appeared 
larger than ever in her tliin face. But they 
In-ightcnod up at the sight of Satyasaran. 

Site was going to ask him about lus health 
But Satyasaran forestalled her by asking 
whether she was well am! was getting enough 
to eat. 

'• I am well, Babii,” she replied in broken 
Hindi, " Tlic mistress gives me plenty of food 
too. But my heart is very uneasy.” 

Satyasaran did not know what to say to 
(his. He remained silent for a few minutes, 
thou ho left her after informing lier about his 
oiiangc of address. He also told her to let him 
know if ever she wanted anything. 

Tlic girl took him at his word. She visited 
liiin twice or thrice. In Rangoon, nobody 
bothers much about propriety. So his fellow- 
ho.ardcrs winked at one another rather know- 
ingly and there the matter ended. It was for- 
timate for Satyasaran that he did not see them. 
The next time Kanakamina came, he w^nt 
down to the lane to meet her and asked why 
she liad come. Did she want anvthing. 

“No, Babn,” the girl replied. "I have 
come to pay you some money.” Satyasaran 
stared at her in amazement. What money did 
slie mean? The girl explained that she wanted 
gi-adiially to pay back the money, lie had spent 
on her. shouhl he suffer pecuniary loss 

on account of her? She could have paid larger 
instalments, but she had also to pay her aunt 
something every inontli on account of some 
clutliing and brass utensils, she had given to 
Kanakamnia. 

Satyasaran at first thought of refusing to 
t:ike the money. Then he reconsidered and 
agreed to t-ake it. It was not right to force 
obligation on a person, if the person desired to 
be free of it. Next month, too. he got a .small 
sum from tlio girl. Satyasaran was .surprised 
to find such a strong sense of self-respect in 
an illiterate girl of the lower classes. Such 
people are generally extremely unwilling to 


part with their money. But tiie girl .seemed 
to harbour finer sentiments tlian were usual in 
one of her class and Satyasaran's respect for 
her increased accordingly. 

Thus three months passed away, but 
Satyasaran did not succeed in securing employ- 
ment of any kind. His fellow boarders now 
adNused him to do some business on a small 
scale. But even a small business meant the 
outlay of some capital. Satyasaran had 
bi'ouglit only a few hundred rupees with him. 
He had very little loft now in his hand, after 
meeting all necessary expenses. The gentle- 
men wiio lived in the “ mess ” were ail friends 
of Biswanath Babu. That gentleman had re- 
quested tlie manager before he left, not to press 
Satyasaran for payments, until he secured some 
job. He had assured the manager again and 
again that Satyasaran would never go away 
without jiaying his dues. Still the small sum 
lie had with him, dwindled very rajridly. He 
felt ashamed to eat without paying for it, and 
there were otlicr expenses too, which were in- 
c^itable in the case of a person who had 
Satyasaran’s bringing up. 

The goddess Lokshmi had dwelt rather 
long in the house of Satyasaran’s father. So 
the fickle dame must have got thoroughly fed 
up with the family. So, once she was released 
from the cage of gold in which Saktisaran had 
imprisoned her, she showed no more inclination 
of vi.siting them. 

Satyasaran’s health too began to decline, 
due to this ever-increasing worry. He could 
have returned easily to Calcutta, but what 
could he have done there either? His sister 
Saroja had been ailing much of late. So the 
doctors had advised Akhil to take her to 
Switzerland, wiiich he had done. He had no 
faith in the vitality of a woman whose whole 
family can die out in the course of twenty-four 
liours. So it was better to give her the costliest 
treatment possible. 

On Sundays, the boarders got up rather 
late. They did not have to go to ofiice, besides, 
they went to sleep on Saturday nights much 
later than usual. So they slept till ten in the 
morning on Sundays. Tlic seiwants, too, took 
things easy on that day, as they did not have 
to supply breakfast early. 

But on this Sunday, this rule was violated. 
A scream of terror from the sen'ant roused up 
tlie whole house at once. Then men got up 
to find most of their boxes and timnks missing 
and the window which stood directly over the 
small lane at the back of the building wide 
open. 
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Eveiybody understood what had happened. 
Their shouts and screams brought the neigh- 
bours to the spot. The people of the street 
followed on their wake and lastly the police 
made their appearance. They began to 
threaten and abuse the servant first of all, but 
it was evident very soon that the poor wretch 
was not to blame in this case. He had served 
dinner to the gentlemen and had then gone to 
sleep in the kitchen, as was his custom. The 
boarders had talked till late at night, in their 
bedrooms. They had gone to sleep very tii'ed 
and had evidently forgotten to close the window. 

Most of the things, which they had given 
up for lost, and the boxes, wdth their locks 
broken, were soon recovered from the narrow 
lane at the back of the house. Some costly 
clothing were missed. And needless to say, 
Satyasaran missed all the money that had been 
in his trunk. The otlrer boarders knew the 
land they lived in, and never kept much 
liquid money in the house. So most of them 
suffered veiy little compared to Satyasaran. 
Biswanath Babu had retmned all his money 
when he left for home, so Satyasaran lost every 
pice he had. 

The day passed off, horribly oppressive and 
cheerless. Satyasaran had been dejected 
enough, as it was; now he became alsoluteiy 
hopeless. He. could not think of anything that 
could help him. He did not touch anything 
during these tw'enty-four hours. The others 
ate and (k-ank, as usual. What was the use of 
punishing one’s own body, because there were 
thieves in the world? 

Satyasaran now became worse than a 
beggar. Though be had no job up to this he had 
some money, but that too was gone now. The 
beggars were better off than Satyasaran in one 
respect, they could beg, which he could not. 
He could not ask anything of anyone, even if 
he had to starve to death. He had no relative 
at home either, who could help him with 
money 

In the evening he came out of the house, 
which had become unbearable to him. He 
wandered about in the streets till it was quite 
dark, The very thought of the mess was 
torture to him. He could not bear to return 
there. So he went on to Kanakamma’s place. 
Here was a creatui-e as unfortunate as he was. 

He did not find her in the lane. It was 
late and she had returned home with her little 
charges. Satyasaran followed hei’ there. The 
master of the bouse was not at home, be was 
informed. So he asked openly for Kanakanima. 
A small boy went in and Kannkamma came 


out with him. “ Are you well, Babu? ” she 
asked as soon as she saw him. 

Satyasaran replied that he was not well, 
and gave the reason for that, unasked. There 
was no need to tell her, as she could not have 
helped him in any way; but Satyasaran wanted 
to share his sorrow with some one. In this 
strange land, he had neither kith nor kin. 
To whom should he go with his sorrows? He 
felt somehow that this girl from South India 
would smpathize with him. 

“What will you do now, Babu?” asked 
Kanakamma, after a few minutes silence. 

Satyasaran did not know himself. So he 
could not enlighten her. But he could not 
stand on the staircase for e^•er, talking to an 
ayah of the family. So he had to go away, 
after a while. 

From next day, he began to feel a change 
in the attitude of his fellow-boarders. He had 
been here for almost three mouths, he had paitl 
his dues, only partly. Still everyone had treated 
him veiy well hitherto, knowing that he had 
got money with liim and could settle his 
accounts any time. But things had changed 
now. A penniless man is never treated well, 
not even in his own family. So, needless to 
say, Satyasaran was not treated well in this 
strange land. Humiliation, scorn and insult 
followed one another in rapid succession. 
There was no milk in hia tea now, and if there 
was milk, there was no sugar. Others got big 
pieces of fish, while Satyasaran had to be con- 
tent with a piece of its tail. The servant did 
not make his bed, neither did he wash 
Satyasaran’s clothing any longer. 

Satyasaran began to suffer horribly. He 
felt like a galley slave, chained to bis pillar of 
torture. He thought and thought but found no 
way out. He began to fear for his sanity. 

In the evening the others liad sweets and 
tea, for Satyasaran there was only a cup of 
cold tea, that too was without milk. He could 
not swallow it, and after tlie first sip, he pushed 
away the cup. The servant came and took 
away the cup. The manager w'as heai-d com- 
menting on this from the next room. Those 
who ate in the ine^, free of charge, he was 
heard to say, should at least be considerate 
enough not to waste food. 

After this, it became imjjossible for 
Satyasaran to think of eating any thing here. 
He called the servant and told him that ho 
would not dine at home. He had taken no 
breakfast in the raoming, but he could not help 
it. 

He had no money to p.ay for rickshaws, so 
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he walked about the streets aimlessly. At last 
he felt ready to drop down and looked about 
him for a place to sit douii. Soon afterwards, 
he found himself standing in front of the house 
where Kanakamma lived. She was strolling 
about as usual. She iiurricf! forward, as soon 
as slie saw him, and asketl utiy he was Itiolc- 
iiig so unwell. IVas he ill? 

Sntyasaran said timt he was not ill, but 
the girl did not believe him. It was rather 
difficult to believe it from Sutyasaran’s dejected 
and cniaeiated looks. The girl asked again 
whetlicv ho had taken anything before coinina 
out. 

Satyasaran did not try to liide facts ibis 
time. He wa.s ready to drop ilown now from 
hunger and fatigue. ' The girl seemed to under- 
-staiid and said, “Como with me. Babu.” 

But Satyasaran hesitated. He knew neither 
the iua.<ter, nor the mistress of the house. So 
it would liardly look proper if lie went and sat 
in their drawing room, on tlie strength of being 
the oi/iih's fneud. But Kanakamma said that 
e^-erybody had gone to the cinema, witii the 
exception of the child, who was in her arms. 
They would be late coining back. She ancl the 
()t!ier_ servant were looking after the house. 

Sntyasaran was too exhausted to hold out 
any longer. He took Kanakamma at her word, 
and followed her inside. She left the baby in 
tlie drawing room to keep him company and 
wont into the kitchen. Satyasaran was hardly 
ill a state to make friends with the baby, so 
he kept silent. 

After a while the girl came back. She was 
eai-iying a plate, full of food. She had bought 
bread, mutton curry and tea from an adjoining 
tea shop and brought it for him. “ Eat, Babu,” 
she ^id, placing the plate before him. 

Satj'asaran was I'avenouslv hungi-v, still he 
could not touch the food* before asking 
Kanakamma how she came by them. The girl 
told liiin tliat she had bought them with her 
uiyn money. Her master had nothing to do 
v.ifh them. Satyasaran then began to eat, 
without further delay. 

After he had eaten his fill, lie talked to 
her for sometime, then rose to go. Kannkaimua 
asked him to come again next day. She would 
keep .some food ready for him. Safvasaran fell 
rather awkward at this invitation. The master 
or tile mistress of the house might object if 
he came here evci-y dav for his food. But 
Kanakamma insisted. Wliv sliould tiicv be 
angry if she paid for the food? They ’were 
veiy good people, she said and not easilv 
angered. Satya.^aran had to eat, in order to 


live, but the food at the mess had become like 
poison to him. So he had to accept her invita- 
tion. The girl picked up the plate and the 
glass and went back to the kitchen with them. 
Suddenly Satyasaran found her gazing at him 
surreptitiously from tlie next room. She was 
trying to unra^-el some mystery, but fli<l not 
know liow to do it. She did not dare to .ask 
liini anything more. 

Satyasaran retunied to tlie mess and was 
very soon convinced that he had done well in 
not refusing Kanakannna’s invitation. The 
servant brought him a notice as soon as he liad 
come in. The manager was soriy to give him 
a week’s notice, he must lea\’o at the end of 
that, of course, after paying his duos, which 
amounted to one hundred rapees. If ho paid 
up readily, the management might allow' him 
to stay on. If he did not paj', he would have 
to be turned out and his luggage would be held 
back, though tliey were not of much value. 

Satyasaran had refused their food ah-cady, 
but after this notice, he began to feel it im- 
possible to stay any longer under their roof. 
He went out almost at once and passed away 
the night walking about the streets and on a 
bench of a public garden. 

He returned again in the morning to liave 
a w;ash and to change his dress. The otiier 
gentlemen had finished their tea, and w'ere busy 
witii the morning paper. The servant had gone 
to the bazar perhaps, as Satyasaran did not 
see him. Nobody asked him to ha^■e tea, 
though he would have refused, even if they had. 
The manager came in to enquire whether 
Satyasaran had succeeded in procuring any 
money. 

Satyasaran replied that he was trying his 
hardest, but had not yet succeeded in pi-orur- 
ing any. 

“ Try your best, sir,” said the manager. 
'■ I would not like to go to tlie courts, neither 
would you." 

Satyasaran felt as if his brain was on fire. 
This world was a strange place. Here he was, 
the son of Shaktisaran the millionaire, being 
insulted by a rascally manager of tlie boarding 
house for a paltry hundred nipees. There was 
a time when he had thrown awav hundred rupee.^ 
with his left hand. 

He stood there for a while, too dazed to 
mo%'c. Then he changed lii.s dress and went 
out again. After a while, he arrived at 
Kaiiakaimna’s place. He must have been look- 
ing pretty bad, as the girl hurried off to get 
his food, after the firet glance at his face, Siie 
waited till he had finished eating. 
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" Have you got any money, Babu? ” She 
fisked then. Satyasaran replied in the negative. 
He was a stranger here, who would trust him 
with money? 

“Why don’t you write home?” asked the 
girl again. Satyasaran had to explain that 
even at home there was no one who could help 
him with money. 

Kanakamma began to look grave. Would 
the other Babus turn him ont and not allow 
him to have his meals in the mess now, she 
asked. 

Satyasaran had to tell her the truth. 
What was the use of hiding his misfortune? 
Kanakamma had nothing more to say anrl 
Satyasaran too got up to go after an uncom- 
fortable silence. If he stayed on any longer, 
things might become hot for the girl. The 
master and the mistress miglit be very good, 
but they were human after all. 

Kanakamma followed him to the foot of 
the stairs. “Don’t be afraid, Babu,” she said 
then. “You have taken care of the helpless, 
God will take care of you.” She then went 
back, her head bowed as if under a heavy load. 

Satyasaran had not much faith in God’s 
mercy. He smiled bitterly and began his end- 
less stroll again. Very late at night, he returned 
to the mess, and had some hours sleep. 

He had been lying in the front room. 
Early in the morning, a noise at the door woke 
him up. Someone was knocking at the door. 


veiy gently. He got up and opened the doo:-, 
to find Kanakamma standing there. He hur- 
ried out on the landing, pulling the door too, 
behind him. 

He looked enquiringly at the girl’s face. 
She thrust a packet of currency notes in his 
band and said, “ Take these, Babu, and go 
back to your countiy. Don't stay here any 
longer.” 

Salyasai-an .staved at her utterly bewildered. 
Whence liar! this poor girl got .so much money, 
within such a short time? He counted the 
money, there was hundred and fifty rupees. 

“ Where did you get so much money? ” he 
asked the girl. 

The girl was unwilling to tell him, so she 
remained silent for a while. But as he insisted, 
she said that she had gone and sold horsolf to 
that fat Madrasi again. She would go to him 
on the next day. 

Hot tears surged to Satyasamn’s eyes. 
He tried to thrust the packet back into her 
hand.s, saying, “ Take these back, I won’t accept 
them.” 

But Kanakamma was already ninning down 
the stairs. “God will look after me, Babu,” 
she cried. “ Don’t he sony for me.” 

Before Satyasaran could follow her, she 
was gone. He stood there for a while, like one 
turned into stone, then he rushed down the 
stairs and looked all around him. There was 
no one on the road. The girl iiad vanished. 

( To be continued.) 


THE BOMBAY SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

By RANGILDAS KAPADIA 


The Social Service League of Bombay is an 
off.spring of the Holika Samraclaii movement, 
a movement started in the city of Bombay to 
put clown some exnl practices. In the year 
1911, the Holika Samnielan movement was 
organized on a grand scale, and the late hir, 
G. K. De-c’adhar took a most leading part in 
it. Under him, a very large number of 
volunteers, for full one week, night and day, 
exerted their utmost to make the movement a 
success. The very fact of a large number of 
young men carrying out nillingly tlie orders of 
their head created a deep impression on the 
minds of se-\-eral leaders of the movement, but 
the idea of harnessing the energies of these 
young men by way of uniting them in a 
common bond of service suggested itself to 

51—0 


Mr. B. N. Motivala, who in his turn approached 
Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar. The latter 
agreed with him, and thereupon on JIarcli 19, 
1911, in a final meeting of the Holika Sammelan 
Committee, Sir Narayan in an impressive speech 
ino'\’od the foi'ination of a Social Sendee League 
in Bombay. The proposal was received with 
c-hcers and on that clay this institution was 
founded. 

The aims and objects of the Social Sendee 
League as stated by the Committee are as 
follows ; 

I. The collecdon and study of social facts; the 
discussion of social theories anti social problems with a 
view to forming public opinion on questions of social 
service. 

II. The pursuit of social service generally and 
specially with a tiew to ameliorate the physical, moral. 
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mental and economic condition oE the people by — 

(i) endeavouring to secure fur them better and 
reasonable conditions of life and work and taking 
necessary steps for the accomplishment of this object; 

<ii) providing for them education by means of day 
and night scliools and continiiaiioD classes for literary 
and intiusirial education, lecture series, lantern demoiis- 
iralions. reading rooms and libraries; 

iiVil providing for them medical relief; 


Sir Vara>ai> GanesI; Cbandavarkar 

K'n -pr ailing amoiig-t llu iii llic cii-upi-ralive mo- ». 
nient in tin' foriii of co*it|n>rative credit sociclies 
('o-operalive >‘ori'>. ro*oprvalive lioiising. co-operative 
insurance etc.: 

it i providing b-r ih-iii nn-an- of reei'ealiim siuii ai- 
social clubs, gymnasia, open “paeci. wei-k-cnd rvciir'ioii-. 
etc.: 

irt) promoting saniiaiion and livgii.ne — pr'onal. 
domestic and pitldlc: 

im) condiating actively the evils of inlemperuncc, 
gambling, prostimtinn and ollu r vie'-,; 

iftiii taking mr-asiir*'- for the odiication and rn'Iani.i- 
lion of convicts and criminal classes, • 


(i*) endeavouring to relieve poverty and distress. 

IIL Adoption of measures for the training of social 
workers. 

IV. Adoption of measures for organization of ebatilies 
and social 'work. 

Barring the partial milulftlinent of the first 
aim of the above-mentioned objects, it can be 
lioldly said that the League has done its work 
ill fulfilling all its other objects. 

To use the words of the late first active 
aiul energetic jiresident of tlic_ League, the 
League was (ouiided with the objert of foster- 
ing the spirit of social setvire iininiig our young 
men. helping the masses to grow in the know- 
ledge and practice of healthy life aii<l promot- 
ing the siiirit of mutual service among the. 
high and the low, Tiic League may well claim 
that the actual social work conducted by it, anil 
the active [iroiiagamla for the promotion of 
social service that it has carried on, arc respon- 
sible in no small degree for the favourable 
atniijsphere that has been created in Bombay 
for service in the cause of humanity. The 
League stands for education, organization, co- 
operation, self-help, general uplift of the work- 
ing classes, and above all, for the .-vinrit of 
sci'idce actuated by love and enlightened by 
knowledge of actual facts. 

A cursory glance at the work aecoin- 
jdished by the League during the last twenty- 
five ycaj’s. 

The LE-VOfE’s Pioneer Work 

The foundation of the League is in itself 
a service of great significance. Before enleriiig 
into a general view of its manifold :ictivities, I 
deem il iiroper, in tlie initial stage, to st;ite the 
diivclhms in wliidi tlit' League <lid jiioneer 
work. The T.eagiie w:is tlie first institution to 
st;ii'l a Sii-ial Seevice tinartei'ly and also the 
first to start a Monthly in Marathi for the same 
olijei-l. The Leagtie Wiis tlic first body to 
start u Iliudn IlivLhm of fit, .lohn's Ambulance 
Brigade in Bumliay. The T.eague was the first 
institution to st:irt a Central Institution for 
doing welfare work in a mill area. The League 
was iiistriimenfal in lioliling an All-Imlia Tmlus- 
truil AVelfiuv C'oiii'ereiice, huing the first con- 
ference ot its kiial ever iieid in this country. 
It was also the first Imdy in the Presidency to 
coiiimeiu'c lioliling local conferences fur venti- 
latimt the .■‘aiiitary grievances of a locality 
mostly inhabited by jiuor and lower mhklle 
class jifoiile. The I.eaguo Imd the unitiur. 
in-ivilege of opening, for Hie first time in Indi.'i, 
a IVelfatv Centre tor tiie mill operativc.s of the 
Iwu groiijis of mills conducted bv Messrs. 
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The office-bearers and ihe staff of the League 


Ciirrimbhoy Ebrahim & Sons and by INIessrs. 
Tata & Sons. 

Service in the field of Education 
In 1912, the League started Free Travel- 
ling Libraries of Gujarati and Marathi books 
for creating a taste for reading among the 
masses. This work is still continued. During 
all ■ these yeare, the League spent nearly 
Rs. 18,000 for this purpose. It conducted 
several Night Schools ajid is still maintaining 
4 Anglo-Veniacular Night Schools. Till 1935, 
it spent for this object Rs. 1,20,721. From 1911 
to 1923, it conducted Sanitation, First Aid, 
Hj'giene and other classes both for men and 
women. Throughout its career, it arranged 
University Extension Addresses, Lantern Lec- 
tures and Lectures on Social Subjects. The 
League started 3 Standing Libraries and 3 
Reading Rooms. One of these Standing 
Libraries is a specialised Library containing 
many useful books on social and labour prob- 
lems. In 1914 the League started a quarterly 
organ of its omi called the Social Sendee 
Quarterly for the discussion of social prob- 


lems. For 10 years, the League brought out a 
Marathi magazine for the same object. For 
six years, it was instrumental in helping poor 
students of schools and colleges with text books. 
For a few yeai-s, the League undertook educa- 
tional work in two jails in Bombay’. It brought 
out many pamphlets and leaflets in English 
and Vernaculars on social and sanitary subjects. 
Chief among these were (n) List of Hindu 
Charities in Bombay; (b) Directory of Social 
Institutions in India — outside the city of 
Bombay; (,c) Directoiy of Social Work in the 
city of Bombay. Since 1918 the League started 
an institution called “The Mahila Seva 
Mandal ” for promoting social intercourse and 
liappy’ relations among the women of different 
classes . . . classes, castes and creeds, for 

diffusing general information on useful subjects 
among them and for giving such practical 
training in arts, crafts and professions as will 
i-ender them more accomplished and enable 
them to achiei’c their economic independence 
and for helping their all round progress and for 
creating a liking for social service among them. 
Under this AInndal, 3 Industrial Schools for 
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women are conducted, 1 at Parel, 1 at Girgaon, 
and 1 in tlie Vide Parle suburb of Bombay. 
The League spent for these Schools, till 1935, 
Rs. 75,000. Since 1921, the League has been 
conducting a Night High School at Parel for 
tlio bi'iiofit of u'oi’king*clus.s people who earn 
their living by doing work in mills, factories, 
ollicos etc. The League lias up to now spent 
Rs. 11,000 for this ])urpose. In 1923, Messrs. 
N, N. Wadiu and Co., the Agents of the Bombay 


Social Workers’ Training Clf^ses, with a view 
to stimulate interest in and provide information 
on some outstanchng problems of social service. 
Those classes have been continued all these 
years. 

Collection op Funds 
In 1911, the League collected Rs. 19,025 
for the Bombay Central Famine Relief Fund. 
In 1912, it collected Rs. 7,000 for the Karla 



The Diiclur iMU« .Mukubsi Turkhmli and patients i>f Ba! Bachubai Kanji Karsondas 
Charilable Dispensary fur wuinen at Purcl Working men’s Institute 


Dyeing and Manufacturing CoraiJany, donated 
to the League a sum nf-Rs. 35.000 for erecting 
a special building for its Textile Technical 
.School. In 1923. the Ijiiilding was completed 
and in August 1924, a Textile Technical School 
was started for giving instrurtion. botli iheo- 
reticul and jjracticul. in yjiinning tmd weaving, 
tliroiigli the vernacular. The I.eague huilr for 
this Schucil u special t^hed for locating the spin- 
ning and weaving niachincry by spending about 
Rs. 10,000. This School i.s still continued. 
The League has spent for this Seliool 
Rs. 52,000. From 1925, the League started 


Sanatorium Fund. In 1918, it collected 
Pis, 53,000 for the Relief of sufferers from the 
Influenza Epidemic. In 1933, it collected 
Rs. 17.872 for giving relief to the sufferers whose 
huts were completely burnt down by the dis- 
astrous fire which occurred at the Kiunbhar- 
wada at Dharavi in Bomb.ay. 

Relief IVork. 

In 1924. the League afforded 3'elief to the 
poorest section of the mill-workers’ population, 
wlieu it suffered much owing to the prolonga- 
tion of a strike. When tlie Indian Ti'orkmen's 
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The President and some memfaets of the Managing Committee 
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Till ItarliiT- unil jiiiiiiU nf ill.- Jialiila Sria .Maiitlal Imlu-lrial .StluK)! 
'(iiiiiaimi Si;f\aiU' iif liiilia Sotii-ly's H«!iii'» 


t 'limiifiisatiuii Art ramr hitii furcr in July 1924. 
ilir Lratnir uinirrtimk llic work of liclping 
wiirkmi-ii til cilitain r(ii;i|>i‘n-'iiunn unilrr the Act, 
Fur sdiiir yrtu's tlir Li-;i!;tU' tirrnngcil to appoint 
a Pii.if -MimV lawyer to give free legal advice 
In the pmir people al sonic of its Centres. In 
1927. it sent one of its life-workers to help Mr, 
-V. V. TliJikknr lor two incmtlia in the relief 
work carried on in the rtood-stricken districts 
of fiiijarat. In 1933, the League gave per- 
manent relief to 500 potters at Dharavi by 
Iniildin" 102 jmcca mTiigated ironshcet Imts 
1 14' — 6"X14' in rlimeiisions rvitli a verandah 
7' X6' wide I for 110 families. This we were 
tiuibled to do because of tlie donation of 
Rs. 5,000 which the Sir Dorab Tata Trust gave 
u.s for providing .shelters for the mined families. 

Sl)Cl-A.L Pl'HITV IVORK 

For some years, since its foundation, the 
League carried on the movement ttt put down 
the evil of_ gambling found prevalent among 
certain isoctiuns of Hindus in the sacred month 
of Sravan. Tiic League’s e-vistenee being flue 
to the Huliku Sainmelau work, the League since 
1912 to 1923 continacd that activity. 

Service ix the i-telu of SixnwTiON', Hyuiexe, 
AIedk'.vl Am etc. 

For 12 years, from 1913 to 1924 the League 
mainrained a Charitable Hoineupathie Dis- 
pensary al a cost of R,-. 14,000. In 1918. at 
the time of tiie second influenza e]>ideinic, the 
League opeiieii 28 Relief Centres, and through 
tlie active help of volunteers and doctors re- 
lieved 17.684 cases liy visiting 1010 chawls. 
On September -29. 19'lS. the League started 
the Balii Buehiiljai Charitublc Dispensarv 


tlirougli a dumitiun of Rs. 44,000 given to it 
liy Seth Kaiiji Karsondas. This Dis]-)cnsary is 
contimieil and eveiy year it affords medical 
iciief to tiiiiusands of women and cliiidivn. 
Since 1919, the League has been administering 
the Florence Nightingale Village Sanitation 
r’und along line.® .set forth in the Trust Decfi. 
For two years, the Peoples Medical Relief 
Society conducted a Dispensaty, a Medical 
Store and a Nursing Home for the benefit of 
the people. Since 1913, the League commenced 
to give tu the children of workmen opportuni- 
ties of enjoying the pleasure of fresh air and 
of learning to appreciate the beauties of nature 
end art, by organizing Fresh Air Excui-sions. 
This activity is still continued. Tlie League 
starteil^ and continued for 5 years, a Temper- 
ance Club. The League has since some years 
started the practice of taking Sanitation Rounds, 
particularly in the shun areas of the city and 
of bringing to the notice of the proper authori- 
ties the sanitary grievances of tlie iioor people. 

Service ix the Fiei.d of Recee.\T!OX 

In May, 1922, an Indian Gymnasium was 
started in the League’s Purcl Settlement. Tlii# 
Gymnasium is still continued. It annually re- 
ceives a grant of Rs. 600 from the Bombay 
Municipality, 

After the Bombay Nl'orkingmen's Institute 
was started, the League was instnimental in 
organizing an amateur dramatic club, called 
the Sali.akari Manoranian Mandal, composed 
of members mostly drawn from clerks and 
workmen employed in mills and workshops with 
the object of giving dramatic ])crformauccs at 
tile Damodar Hall at cheap rates for the enter- 
tainment of the working classes. The Maudal 
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The teachers and pupils of ilie Mahila Seva Mandal Indiisirial School at Parel 

Working men's Insliiute 
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TKe teachers and pupils of the Alahila Seva 

is Still wol'kiug under the League. Its object is 
to create a refined taste among the working 
classes. 

Social Centres 

From the year 1913 to 1917, the League 
carried on various activities at Tardeo. 
Chikahvadi and Parel, three localities inhabited 
by a large number of working class people. 

Parel ano 'JS'Iadanpuea Settelments 

In January 1917, the League started the 
Pavel Settlement, the Parel locality being the 
main centre of the labouring classes, with two 
resident worker.?. This Centre is still continued. 
At this Settlement the League maintains a 
Library, a Gymnasium, and a Reading Room. 
In 1917-18, the Parel Settlement undertook an 
active campaign against rent profiteering and 
rendered valuable service in relieving the dis- 
tress among large sections of the labouring 
population by bringing their grievances to the 
notice of the proper authorities. 

In February 1918, the League founded at 
Madanpura a Settlement for the benefit of the 
large population of Mahomedan weavers who 
wei'e mostly illiterate. This Settlement work 
is still continued. It was in the charge of Sir. 
Syed Munawar, a Mahomedan graduate, for 
many years, 

Bblgaum Criminal Tribes Sewlement 

From April I, 192S, the League having ail 
tifler from the Bombay Govei'nmeut undertook 
the inaiiagemeiit of the Industrial (Criminal 
Tribes) Settlement at Belgaum. 'Die League 
is successfully carrying on this work uiidev the 
able management of Mr. M. R, Bade, b.a,, 
B-sC',, one of its life-workers. 


Mantlal Iiichisttial Schenl at V’ille Parle 

DnAB.Avi Free Colony 

In Juty 1933, the League, at the request 
of the Government of Bombay, undertook the 
niamigcme'nt rff the Free Colony at Dharavi, ami 
appointed one of its .senior life-worker.“, 
jMr. G. M. Sahasrabuddhe, b.a., to be in charge 
of the same. The Government, however, 
decided to discontinue the Colony, and hence 
at the end of May 1934, the League handed 
over tlie charge of the Colony to the Govern- 
ment. 



The Trustees of the League’s property 
The Cxjkbimbhoy Ebeahim Workmen’s 
Institute and The Tata and Sons’ 
Wobembn’s Institute 
Oil March 15, 1918, the Cimrlmbhoy 
Ebrahim Workmen’s Institute was opened by 
Her Excellency Lady Wiilingtloli to eonduci 
Welfare work aniofig the ehiployees of a. group 
of mills of which Messrs, Currimbhoy Ebrahiiu 
& Sous tvere the AgCiltS. This Institute’s \v\aii 
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Bai Baeliubai Dispensary Super' 


vising Commiltee 


was carried on i)y the League for fi\’e years. It 
was financed by the firm of Curriiiiblioy and 
PiS. 1,84,433-12-4 were spent for the welfare 
of tlieir employees. In 1924 the Institute was 
I'.anded over to the Agents of the mills, as tliey 
ile.-'ired to run the Institute departmentally. 

In 1918-19, the League started welfare 
work for tlie Tata group of mills by founding 
the Tiita and Sons' Workmen's Institute. This 
work was carried on for five years. During 
(his time the League was instrumental in spend- 
ing Rs. 3.03,667-11-3 for the welfare of the 
employees of Messrs. Tata A Sons. In 1924. 
the Institute was handed over to tlie Agents of 
the mills. 


contributions for it. Side by side with the 
Conferetiee, a very successful Social Exhibition 
was held. 

The 4th All-India Social Workers' Con- 
ference resulted in tlie formation of tlie Bombay 
Council of Social Workers. The League took 
keen intei-est in this Council. This Council 
organized in December 1925 tlie fir.^t tiession of 
the Bombay Social Service Conference, where 
60 institutions took part. Sir Lulubhai Sauial- 
das was the president of the Conference. The 
second Session of this Conference was held in 
.\pril 1928. under the iiresideiitship of Mr. K. 
N'atarajan. 

Sebvice IS' THE Field of Co-OPEEATioy 


COKFERENCES 

For some years, tlie League held the Parel 
'W'ard Conferences for ventilating tlie sanitary 
grievances of the general residents of the Parel 
locality. In 1921-22, an All-India Industrial 
■W'elfare Conference was held under the auspices 
of tile Currimbhoy and the Tata Institutes of 
the League. 

In 1923, under the au.spices of the League, 
the 4th Session of the All-India Social Workem’ 
Conference was held, 450 delegates represent- 
ing 100 institutions took part in its work. .The 
League colleeteil Rs. 7582 as donations and 


During the last twenty-five years, the 
League was instrumental in starting and super- 
I'ising more than one imndred co-operative 
credit societies; but since 1931, owing to finan- 
cial stringency, the Go^•ernnlont stopped the 
annual grant of Rs, 1,000, and the League was 
ohligeil to stop this work. 

Boy Scouts 

For many years, since 1919. the League has 
been maintaining its own Boy Scouts’ Troop. 

Miscell.\neous ite.\[b of Socul Service 
a. In January 1919, a Police Court Agent wa 
appointed by ibe League in co-operation rfith tlie 
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The League’s Night High School Bo> Scouts.’ Troop 


Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, tvliich bore all his 
expenses. The Agent’s work was to secure for the first 
offenders the advantage of Section 562 of the C. P. Code, 
to keep in touch with prisoners after their release, and 
to try to prevail upon them to lead an honest life. 

6. The League appointed a Committee in December 
1930, to investigate complaints made by released prisoners 
regarding their treatment in jails, as also a^oul the 
working of the new jail rules in the Bombay Presidency, 
and to sitggest liie necessary reforms in the present 
system. The Committee was presided over by Diwan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. In October 1931, lite investiga- 
tions were completed. The Committee’s Report as 
approved by the Managing Committee was sent to the 
Government for the necessary action. 

c. Ill 1931, as requested by the Fundamental Rights 
and Economic Programme Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, the League’s Managing Committee 
forwarded to the Secretary of that Committee its reply 
on the subjects. 

d. The Superintendent of the League’s Madanpura 
Settlement took a leading part in the months of May and 
June of 1932, in forming batches of volunteers for the 
purposes of maintaining peace in the Mahomedan locality 
uf Madanpura during the communal riots. 

e. For some years, the League has been lending to 
the Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
the Children’s Aid Society and to Bombay Vigilance 
Association, the services, either part-time or full-time, of 
its trained workers, and these have been well appreciated. 


/. In 1932, the League’s Managing Committee 
requested the Bombay Hindu Burning and Burial Grounds 
on the Queen’s Road and at Walkeshwar to give represen- 
tation to the Depressed Classes on its General Committee 
and to allow alt sections of the Depressed Classes to burn 
the dead bodies of their people at the Hindu ciema- 
toriums. The League’s Managing Committee also sub- 
mitted a scheme for the uplift of Harijans to the 
Provincial Board of the All-India Anti-Unioucliability 
Society. 

S- The League tliroiighout its career of 25 years 
co-operated with several institutions, and sent its own 
representatives to serve on the committees of several of 
them and on several important questions submitted 
representations to the Government. 

h. The League's Buildings have been allowed to bo 
utilized either free or at nominal rents for public func- 
tions. 

The League’s Present Activities 

Tlic Social Service League was fouuded ir 
Bombay on March 19, 1911, a view tc 
ameliorating the people's physical, moral 
mental, social and economic condition. Its 
motto is “ Know, Love and Serve.” Its emblem 
is a lotus flower. All persons over 18 years oi 
age, irrespective of caste, creed or sex, sympa- 
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The Textile Technical Scliuol Superxlsing 
Commit tec 

are fonfiiied tn ilic City tunl Isliiml of Bomljay. 
its t-uhiirlw ami to the IJmnbay Pri-'iiU-nt-v. It 
in-stitutions. It is 'if{;istcre(l 'imdev 
XXI of 1860. All its iii'operties are vesteil 


in the following five Trustees ; — Sir Lalubhai 
Sainaklas, Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr, K. J. Dubash, j.p. 
and Mr. B. N. Motivala. The League’s affairs 
are managed by a Managing Committee of 23 
elected members exclusive of office-bearer. 
The Managing Committee carries on its social 


Mr. X. M. M.L.x. and 

Mr. B. N. Mdlivala. b.a,. tx.a.. 

Im* u( ilic Hiiniirary S'ccrelsrii'A .if tlif League 

tliiiiiiig witii the objects of llic League, sye 
iligilile for its nieiubersjiip. Tlie League coii- 
Mst.s of Patrons iinrlu.diug honorary). Sup- 
porteis, Life Members. Honiivary Members and 
Hi'dinary Members. The tottd number of mem- 
bers is .520. The activities of the League 


Diwan Baliadiir K, M. Jhaveri, ll.b., 
Pr<'ridcnt. Tin; SiK'ial .'^er\'icii League, Bnmbay 

service activities thrmigii a staff of five trained 
life-workers who have dcdicatcil their lives to 
-em- the League for a period of not less tiian 
20 years, thmiigh volunteers and a staff of 
whole-tiiiie and part-time workers. The Com- 
mittee divide.s its responsihility by entrusting 
the .suiiervishm of the work to different sub- 
coiiimittee-s. The League i' maintained by 
subscriptions, thmutimis. grunts-in-aid, botii 
fro)n_ tiip Ciovermnent and the Bombay Mimi- 
cipalify, and by auniial grants from the Grain 
Mereliants' Association and the Jlill-owners’ 
Association, It is al.so partially maintained 
from income it dc-nve.s from its jiroperty at 
Parel. The League is lielped siilxstantially by 
its lionorary legal adviser, its honorary architect, 
its hoiioniry treasiirei’s and its honorary audi- 
tors. The League’s annual reports are pub- 
lishc'l and its accounts are regularly audited 
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The slaff of the Industrial Settlement for criminal trilies people at Belgaum 


nml submitted to the members. The League 
co-operates with several institutions. _ It is 
represented on several philantliropic institu- 
tions in Bombay. It is consulted by Govern- 
ment on important social and labour questions. 
On important occasions it submits special 
memorials or representations to Government, 
The League sends delegates to various social 
conferences both in India and foreign countries. 
The scope of the League’s social sendee is mainly 
confined to women and to the depressed, back- 
ward and working classes in Bombay. The 
League offers its whole-hearted sendee to 
people in distress in times of flood, famine and 
fire. It holds local ward conferences for venti- 
lating the people’s grievances regarding insanita- 
tion. It holds local Social Service Conferences 
and All-India Social Workers’ Conferences. 
The League maintains one Anglo-Gujarati, one 
Anglo-Marathi and two Anglo-Urdu 'Night 
Schools for the benefit of the working class 
people. It also conducts a Night High School. 
This high School is affiliated to the Bombay 
University and is recognized by Government. 
It runs a Textile Technical School for the bene- 
fit of ordinary mill-workers. The League 
arranges a series of lectures on useful social 
topics for the benefit of the students of the 
Social Workers’ Training Class. It arranges 


lantern lectures and lectures on social to]n_cs. 
It maintains an institution called the ■’ Mahila 
ScA-a IMandal ” under whose auspices tlmee in- 
dustrial schools are conducted for the benefit of 
poor and middle class w'oraen, one at Parel, one 
at Girgaon and one at Ville-Parle. The League 
has three Standing Libraries, one at Parel, one 
at Madanpura and one special library of books 
on social and labour problems at the Head 
Ofiice. It also maintains three reading rooms. 
It conducts free travelling libraries which ha^•c 
in all 1,550 books. For the last 22 years it has 
been conducting the Social Service Quarterly 
for promoting serious thought on and concen- 
trated study of social problems. The League 
occasionally publishes pamphlets and leaflets on 
various useful subjects, The League has been 
maintaining a charitable dispensaiy for women 
and children. Thousands of persons take 
ad^’antage of this dispensary. The League 
arranges sanitation rounds and also fresh air 
excursions. It has its own gymnasium and a 
Lathi Club at Parel. Under its auspices a 
co-operative body called the Sahakari Mano- 
ranjan Mandal gives amateur dramatic 
performances for the working class people at 
cheap rates. Tlie League has its Boy Scout 
Troop and Girl Guides. The League has two 
co-operative credit societies for its members. 
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The ]-eag\ics biiilclin»s luv alln\ve<l to be 
utilized for various welfare objects. Outside 
Bombay the League lias been conducting a 
Criminal Tribes Settlement at Bclgaimi. The 
League lends part-time or I'ull-time services of 
its trained workers to different useful institu- 
tions. Tlio Leage administers the Florence 
Xightingalc Village Sanitation Fuml. For its 
whole-time workers the League has started a 
Provident Fund. The League's annual income 
is about Rs. 55.000 and the whole amount is 
spent on different activities. 

The authorities of tlie Social Service League 
are very anxioti.s that in future, each aud evciy 
citj’ in India slioukl have a separate Social 
Seiudce League of it.s own. The League wishes 
to start .such in the Bombay pi'esi<loncy and to 
lia\'c them affiliated to itself. It further 'uishes 
that the main boily in each Presidemy should 
hold biennially a Presidency Social Service 
Conference anti every five years, all the Presi- 
dency Leagues should combine in lioMing an 
All-India Social Workers' Conference in different 
presidencies by turn. The League in Bombay, 


to cope with its multifarious duties, longs in- 
tensely to start a Standing Militia of social 
Service and to celebrate its Silver Jubilee by 
ila^•ing two permanent Jubilee memorial build- 
ings, one a two-storied structure for the Parel 
Industrial School for women of all communities 
conducted by tlic Mahila Seva Mandal under 
the auspices of the League and another a 
Gymnasium in the vast compound of its Parel 
premises at a cost of Rs. lOPOO. 

The League has all along been receiving 
financial hol]i botii from the Bombay Govern- 
ment an<l the Bombay Municipality. During 
these twenty-fi^•e yeai-s, the League received 
Ihc total amount of general donations amount- 
ing to Rs. 1.19,890-1-0 and ear-marked dona- 
tion.s for its paiticular activities to the extent 
of Rs. 6,30,1C5. The League's total receipts 
in these twenty-five years came to 
Rs. 19.57,061-6-9 and its expenditure came to 
Rs. 19.22.804-5-8. The League is indeed 
greatly indebted to many firms and gentlemen 
fur giving liberal donations. 


BENGAL’S CASE FOR A FINANCIAL RE-ADJUSTMENT 

By Dr. P. X. BANERJEA, n.sc., 


Tuk <]uestion of a financial re-adjustment 
between the centre aiul the pl'o^'inccs has been 
I'ressed for consideration for several years past. 
But in view of the impending constitutional 
changes such a re-adjustment has now become 
imperative. 

Since the commencement of British Rule 
in India Bengal has been unfairly treated in 
respect of her financial re.?ources. All the 
Company's wars, defensive as well as offen- 
sive. were financed out of the revenues of 
Bengal, because the ailministration of this pro- 
vince was i-osponsibie for carrying out the 
militniy policy of the Company in India. 
Aloroover. Bengal liad to meet year after year 
the deficit.? of the other provinces. This state 
of thing.s continued till the termination of the 
I'lmiiiany's Rule. Even after the assumption 
of the admini-'^tration of Imlia directly hy the 
Crown, the financial injustice to Bengal con- 
tinued. In 1862. Mr, ('afterwards Sir John! 
Peter Grunt, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province, observed that it was " a practice 
handed down from the beginning of the Briti.sh 


Empire in India to make Bengal j’ay much 
more than its share of the Imperial revenue, 
and to give it back in rctiirit not a quarter of 
its share of the Imperial fumls granted for 
sueli object.'" as militaiy protection, police, 
roails. and other public works.” He saw 
■■ this inevitable practice still in oper.ation,” and 
took the ojtportunity to attract notice to 
■■ systematic incciiialitics so injurious to the 
j'.rovinces with wliich he was connected.” * 

The financial injuiy rloiio to Bengal was 
not remedied under the Provincial Settlement 
made by Lord Mayo in 1870-71. Sir George 
Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
obsei'ved shortly after the enforcement of this 
settlement that the assignments jirior to Lord 
Mayo's measure had been made with more 
regard to the pertinacity and the boldness of 
the Provincial Governments than to their 
relative jiopulation and territory and had con- 
sequently been unequal. As the assignments of 

•Letter frum Cuvcrnnienl tjf Bengal, Jated the 
4th .May, 1862. 
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1870 had been based on the p^c^•ious assign- 
ments tess a considerable sum, Bengal was 
placed in a position of great financial difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, Lord Mayo’s settlements 
with the provinces were not based on any 
definite principle. It was rightly observed by 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, then Governor of 
Madras, that any distribution of resources 
which was made without reference to the 
revenues or the population of the provinces 
concerned was bound to involve injustice. f 

In the subsequent settlements between 
the Central and Provincial Governments, 
Lord Mayo’s policy w-as developed, but the 
nliotments were made without any reference to 
either of the two principles enunciated by Lord 
Napier. During the next fifty years, there- 
fore, the financial position of Bengal, instead 
of improving, became gradually worse. Expendi- 
ture was severely cut doum in Bengal during 
the European IVar of 1914-18 with the object 
of enabling the Government of India 
to render effective help to the British Go'V’em- 
ment. As the financial adjustments with the 
provinces under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme of Reforms were based on the actual 
expenditures of the provinces in the closing 
year of the War, this action pro'ved disastrous 
to Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal in a represen- 
tation to the Meston Committee observed that 
the financial arrangements proposed in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report were extremely 
unfair to Bengal and ui’ged that more adequate 
resources should be placed at the disposal of the 
province. Later, criticising the Meston Com- 
mittee’s proposals, the Government of Bengal 
pointed out that the increased spending power 
expected to accrue to the province from the 
Clommittee’s recommendations was likely to 
amount to very little, as all special grants from 
imperial to provincial revenues would cease. 
It emphasised the disproportionately small 
extent of the anticipated surplus in Bengal 
in comparison with those of the provinces of 
Madi’as (Rs. 2.28 crores) , the United Provinces 
(Rs. 1.57 crores), and the Punjab (Rs, 1.14 
crores) , and it refused to accept the view that 
the requirements of Bengal were, in any sense, 
less than those of the other provinces. The 
Government of Bengal said further that the 
obligation of leaving each province with a 
reasonable w’orking surplus, which had been 
recognised by the Meston Committee, was likely 
to be fulfilled in the case of Bengal _ only 
ostensibly.” Observing that the possibilities 


of gi’owth in the pro\'incc would be reduced to 
a far narrower sphere than was calculated ])y 
the Jleston Committee, the Government of 
Bengal noted that even the Meston Committee 
had conceded that in Bengal the revenue was 
'■ inelastic.” 

Mr. (later Sir) Surendranath Banerjea, 
who shortly afterwards became a Minister 
in the Go^•ernment of Bengal, pointed 
out on this occasion that the indirect contribu- 
tion of Bengal to the Central Exchec|uer was 
the largest of any of the provinces, anrl that the 
inevitable adoption of the Meston Settlement 
would be the initiation of fresh taxation. He, 
therefore, urged that the export duty on jute 
be marie over to Bengal and that the ordinary 
income-tax be [>rovincialised, — a view supported 
by all the public bodies in the prorince. The 
Bengal Legislative Council adopted a number of 
Resolutions condemning the financial arrange- 
ments recommended by the Meston Committee 
on the ground that they were inequitable to 
Bengal, having been based on “ an exaggerated 
and indefinite idea about the further taxable 
capacity of Bengal, and being likely to jeopar- 
dise the successful working of the Reforms in 
the province. 

Bengal’s claim for financial justice, how- 
ever, remained unheeded- Beginning with the 
first Reform Budget of 1921-22, which estimated 
a deficit of Rs. 2.08 crores, she has never been 
able during the last 15 years to free herself 
from the crippling legacy of the Meston Settle- 
ment. Gn the one hand, the Government lias 
been compelled to provide for the most drastic 
retrenchment, specially in the field of nation- 
building sendees, and on the other, new taxa- 
tion of a large amount has had to be levied. 
Three Taxation Bills were passed in 1922, two 
of them for amending the Stamp and Court- 
Fees Acts and the 'third for imposing a tax on 
amusements. Some time later, the registra- 
tion fees were enhanced. 

These measures gave the province only a 
respite for a short period. The financial situa- 
tion in Bengal again became i^ery acute in 1931, 
and since then large deficits liave accrued year 
after year. Deficits in the course of the last 
three years piled up to more than 5^ crores. 
In spite of the grant of one-half of the proceeds 
of the Jute Export Duty on jute grown 
within her boundaries and a drastic retrench- 
ment to the extent of half a erore of rupees, 
mostly in the nation-building departments, 
the Government of Bengal was faced last year 


t Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
dated the 1st July, 1920. 


t Minute dated 3rd May, 1872, 
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witli a deficit n[ 50 l:\klis iif riii^cc#. Five 
laxution mcar^urcri wciv wldcU liuvi; 

yielded a i-evemic of Ks, 28 laklij- only. — a 
liositioi) wliicdi illustrates tlie fact tljut tlie 
lairdcn of taxation has reached its furthest 
limit. In spite of tliis I'ftit'iu-liiiicnt and addi- 
lioniil taxation the budget for 193fi-37 discloses 
a ileficit of 51;} lakhs of rupees. 

In tlie Report on Indian Finance by 
Mr. (now 8iri Walter Layton included in the 
Report of the Indian Statutoiy Commission, 
Volume II. i)()inted reference was made to the 
low revenue level of Beng:il in jiroportion to her 
enormous population. The Layton Report 
pointed out. on the basis of the figures for the 
year 1928-29. that out of tlic total revenues of 
37| crores cullectcd in Bengal, only 10 crores 
remained in Bengal. Central Revenues collected 
in some of tlie other provinces amounted to the 
following figures : Bomhay. 24^ crores; Madras, 
74 crores; the Punjnh. 1 evore. Thus while 
Bengal's contribution was not only the highest 
hut disproiiortionately large in comparison with 
the other provinces, her own financial jiosition 
was reiluced to one of insolvency. 

The Layton Report noted, further, that 
tlie disparity between the total expenditures 
per liearl in the various provinces, e.g.. 2.5 rupees 
per head in Bengal compared to 8.6 rupees in 
Burma, 8.3 rupees in Bombay, 5.5 rupees in 
the Punjab, and 4 rapeos in Madras, was so 
great that it was “ impossible to believe.” As 
a matter of fact, Bengal came eighth in the 
list. Sir Walter Layton observed that the dis- 
parities were so great, whatever might be the 
cause, that '‘their existence cannot lie left out 
of account in consiilering a new financial 
settlement.” He further pointed out that in- 
creases in the nation-building services, .such as 
Education. Medical Relief and Public Health, 
between 1922-23 tmd 1929-30 liad been the 
least in Bengal as comparcil to the other major 
provinces. 

It is interesting to consider the more recent 
position of Bengal in this connection. It will 
be found that the expenditure on education in 
Bengal has practically come down to the 
1922-23 level, being 1,23,16,000 rupees for 
1922-23 and 1,27,67,000' rupees in 1933-34.* 
The ex]ienditure on primary education in 
1933-34 was actually below the figure of 
1922-23. being Rs, 30,11,000 iu tlmt year as 
against Rs. 30.28.000 iu 1922-23, Apart from 
idticaiion. public liealth and medical relief, the 

* R'‘iM>liilic,ii N*., 2.')I7! IMtu ati.iii: Culniflil (laxlle, 
Aiigii“i I. 


improvement in communications and the solu- 
tion of the prohlcm of tlie " dead and dying 
rivers " of Bengal call for urgent attention. In 
1932-33, the Reserved and Transferred Dei).art- 
ments received, respectively 1.060 lakhs and 
6,40 lakhs in Madras; 8.15 and 5,21 lakhs in the 
Punjab; and 7,72 and 3,38 lakhs of rupees in 
Bengal. 

The Meston Settlement has rendered impos- 
sible. by the persistent financial difficulties of 
the hast 15 years, any expansion in the construc- 
tive services. The Biulget Estimates for 
1934-35 provided for the ileficit on Revenue 
.Account of about 2i crores, an amount nearly 
equal to the total Budget provision (251^ 
lakhs) for the dej>artments of Education, 
Medical Relief, Public Health, Agriculture and 
Industries. The situation was largely relieved 
by the grant of half the proceeds of the Jute 
Export Duty on ilute grown in Bengal, which 
step the Central Government was constrained 
to take bec.ause of the desperate financial 
situation of the province. 

Bengal has the largest population of ail 
the provinces of India, but she is a bad fifth in 
the order of allocation of revenues. The follow- 
ing figures will make the position clear : 

Provinces Total net Revenue 

11934 - 35 ) in Rs. 

Madras . . . . 15,62,63,945 

Bombay . . . . 14,28,86,110 

United Provinces .. 11,30,10,066 

Punjab .. .. 10,66,57,685 

Bengal . . . . 9,43,03,201 

This is a state of things which should not 
he allowed to continue any longer. Of the 
total revenue collected from taxes on income in 
tlie various jimvinccs in 1934-35, amounting to 
17.58 crores, 4.33 crores were derived from 
Bengal, as against 4.25 crores derived from 
Bombay, 1.64 crores from Madras, 1.33 crores 
from the I'nited Pi'o\inces and .91 crore from 
the Punjab. The amount of taxes on income 
collected from Bengal during the period 1921-22 
to_ 1935-36 was about 65 crores. The bulk of 
this sum (amounting roughly to about 90 per 
cent) can justly be claimed as the contribu- 
tion of Bengal to the Central Exchequer. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that Bengal should 
claim immediately a substantial portion of 
the in'ciceeds of the iuooiile-tax derived from 
the province. The statement iu tlie .Toint 
belect Committee a Report that “ for some time 
to come the Centre is unlikely to be able to do 
inore_ than find the funds nccessan,' for the 
ucncit iiruvhiccs AnrJ tluit any eurly dLstnij^i-* 
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tion of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income is improbable ” has not relieved 
Bengal's anxiety. The need of the province is 
urgent, and I would strongly urge the adoption 
of the plan cvoh’ed at the Second Session of 
the Round 'Fable Conference. The Peel Com- 
mittee veiy justly recommended that taxes on 
income should be transferred to the pro\'inces 
with the exception of the Corporation Tax which, 
it was suggested, might, in certain circum- 
stances, be retained by the Federal Go\’ernment. 
It also recommended that the whole of the taxes 
on income to be transferred to the porrtnces 
should be transferred at the outset of the 
Federation, and that any resultant federal 
deficit should be met from provincial contri- 
butions. The Peel Committee wanted the 
Constitution to specifically pronde for the 
extinction of proA’ineial contributions by annual 
stages over a definite period, such as 10 or 15 
years. 

As regards the Jute Export Duty, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the delegates from 
Bengal to the Round Table Conference that 
Bengal had a legitimate claim to the whole of 
the proceeds of tiiis duty.* Since 1616, Bengal 
has contributed by means of this export duty 
nearly 70 crores to the Central Exchequer, 
while tile GovernmMit of Bengal has not been 
able to derive any benefit from this monopoly 
]3roduct of the province. 'The export duty on 
Bengal jute which is one of the most localised 
industries of the n’orld, should, as being a tax 
on the produce of the land, be made a pro\in- 
cia) source of revenue. The allocation of the 
export duty on jute as a federal source of 
revenue would be a form of discriminatory 
tmfation. The fact is also worthy of considera- 
tion tliat the processes involved in the cultiva- 
tion of jute adversely affects the sanitation of 
the province. The grant of the entire proceeds 
of the duty alone may make it possible to 
tackle, on a wide scale, the problem of public 
health. Moreover, it may be pointed out that 
in no Federation do export duties form part 
of federal resources. In the case of jute, it is 


* Appendix IX, Volume II, Proceedings of the Federal 
?iruciure Commitiee and Minoriiiee Committee. 


not difficult to trace the origin or the incidence. 
Even if it be argued that tlie burden of the 
duty falls on the foreign purchaser, the claim 
of the province to a piece of good fortune which 
has fallen to its lot cannot be brushed aside. 
It should also be borne in mind that jute, both 
as an agricultural product and as a manufac- 
tured article, is a provincial subject and the 
provincial .Government will have to find money 
for any development needed in jute cultivation 
and manufacture. 

In the allocation of resoimces as between 
the provinces two just and feasible principles 
may be adopted, namely, (.n) population, and 
(t>) the origin of revenues. The population 
test will, of course, be welcome to Bengal. But 
if it be found impracticable to adopt this 
principle in its entirety, it may be linked with 
the principle of origin, which will serve as a 
fairly equitable criterion. If the population test 
be adopted, Bengal’s share of revenues will be 
the largest. 'The acceptance of the test of 
origin will also provide Bengal with a sub- 
stantial revenue. 

In conculsion, it is necessary to point out 
that, on the ground of equity and fairness, the 
least that can be urged on behalf of Bengal 
is that the bulk of the incojne-tax proceeds and 
the whole of the jute export duty derived from 
the province be made over to Bengal. It may 
be argued that pro\’inciaI needs must wait till 
requiremnts of Federation are fully satisfied. 
This would be a very dangerous doctrine to lay 
down and its acceptance would certainly lead 
to a most unsatisfactoiy situation. From the 
very commencement of British rule in India a 
proper balance has been lacking in the finan- 
cial system of the countiy. While large sums 
of money have been spent annually on the 
Anny and the Police, niggardly treatment, has 
alw'ays been meted out to the nation-building 
services. As additional taxation is inconceiv- 
able at the present moment, the funds needed 
for developing these services will have to be 
obtained by retrenchment in the Central 
Budget. If the new constitution is to get any 
chance of success the fundamental principle of 
financial re-allocation must be the provision of 
adequate revenues for tlie provinces. 



ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bii ROMAIN HOLLAND 


In Fi'niirc Tagore is lianlly kiiown except as 
|i(isscssiiig the grave visage of tlic poct-propliet 
— that imposing figure, vrappcd in mystery, 
whose gentle speech, graceful movement, and 
whose beaming brown eyes under t!ie shadow of 
fine eye-iaslies radiate serene majesty. Meet- 
ing him at first, one involuntarily feels as though 
one were at church and talks in a hushed voice. 
Then if you are permitted to watch more 
closely tlio fine and proud profile, you will 
obscr\’(! beneath the placid sympliony of the 
lines the dominant sadness, the gaze without 
illusion, tlie virile intellect which resolutely 
faces tiic battle of life and does not let the 
spirit be ruffieil by it. And you will remember 
in his ethereal poems woven of light and shade 
Uie mystic voyager, the soul eternal, in its 
jouraoy from world to world in quest of tlie 
Divine Lo^•cl■, reflecting in its garb the light 
of the \'edas. And also the solemn prophecy 
addressed to the nations of the earth, pointing 
to the curse of Siva hanging over civilizations 
triumphant but crumbling. 

Tliiit voice of the Brahmin, as of his great 
ancestors, seems always fashioned for chant- 
ing sacrificial hymns on the summits one never 
imagines that it may also serve for homely 
talk. When Europe thinks of the great 
geniuses of India, she thinks only of tlieir 
seriousness, she forgets the smile that plays on 
tile lips of the Buddha, tlie mocking good 
Inimour wliich one meets again in the beautiful 
dialogues in the Majjhiwanikayo. The sages 
ami gods of A.sia — leaving aside the terrifvinn' 
]jrophets of tlie Old Testament, who. I believe', 
never laughed— all know irojiv. Ironv lurks 
belund even the oldest of the sacred’ books. 
Onij' we stupid Europeans reduce their features 
to the uniformity of solemn seriousness. The 
saints of their legends do laugh. 

Tlie tale runs— Tagore him.self tells it— 
that one day the kid came weeping to Brahma 
and said to him: “Lord, wliv is it that I 
serve as food for all creatures ? ” “ Well mv 
child," answered Brahma. " I wisli I could ’help 
you there ! When I look at vou, e\’en I feel 
tempted to crunch you.” 

If Brahma himself can jest with his 
creatures, it is only natural that tlic minor gods 
and sages cannot be sparing in the matter. The 


religious festivals of India often verge oh gaiety 
(luite Italian. One needs to read A Passage to 
India, tlie brilliant novel of E. M. Forster, in 
which there occurs a description of the celebra- 
tion of Krishna’s birth with songs, dances and 
children’s sports. For the amusement of the 
infanx-god in the cradle, high functionaries and 
grave professors abandon tliemselves to its 
revel, naked of foot, begplanded and cymbal- 
beating, even as the disci]3les of the Swami in 
Chaturanga, the novel of Tagore. The gods of 
the Himalayas like their cousins of Greece know 
Olvnipian laughter. And the sages of India, 
never dujies of Maya, enjoy their games all the 
better. Sometimes they abash their own 
sincere admirers. 

My friend, C. F. Andrews, who for twenty- 
years has made India his second home and is 
one of the closest of Tagore’s friends, has told 
me that the first day he met him he thought 
himself obliged not to depart from the grave 
and formal manner and talk of the Master. 
But before the day was out, the Guru had 
played a joke on him, at which Andrews still 
laughs to-day. 

Humour has never been absent in the 
thinkers and poets of India. It is the natural 
counter-poise to meditation. And the mind of a 
Tagore owes to it in part its c<|iiilib!'iuin. The 
visionaiy, whom you imagine to be plunged in 
contemiilutiiiii, smilingly watches the tragi- 
comedy Ilf the world Hike that other visionarj-, 
the most powerful cpie poet of our Europe, Carl 
Spitteler.i. And botli of them miss nothing in 
the play with its hundred different acts. 

Tagore is born in a tragic epoch in which 
the destiny of mankind, and particularly of his 
own numerous people, is on trial. Upon him 
rests the mission of enlightening and guiding 
the men of his time who seek to cross the 
swollen stream. Hence it is that the task of 
poetic and prophetic illumination occupies the 
place of honour in his creative -u'ork; the task 
of observation comes second. Europe has taken 
less notice of tlie latter, because while his poem.s 
and essays have a universal character, the field 
of observation of the novels and stories is 
naturally Indian. Precisely on this account 
liis works should attract the attention of those 
who, already fascinated by the blinding light 
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which is visible on the liorizon — the light of the 
Indian Sun, — seek to know the people out of 
wlioin liave arisen the living geniuses: Tagore, 
Aurobindo Ghose, Jagaclish Bose, — and that 
saint, the Mahatma. 

Of all tlie novels of Tagore, the only one 
translated into French : The Home and the 
World, although vciy beautiful, is perhaps the 
least chai'acteristic of his works of observation, 
for it is of all tlie most lyrical, the most intros- 
pective and the most akin to the jjoems. 

But it is in a number of stories and social 
no^’els that Tagore has undertaken the task of 
painting Indian society; and he has done this 
wit!) a fearlessness of spirit which attacks with- 
out bitterness but at the same time without 
extenuation the prejudices of the time and 
depicts with mischievous good humour the 
types of the higher and middle bourgeoisie of 
Bengal. 

The feminine question occupies him in 
move than one work; especially the position of 
the widow, so wretched in India, where she 
cannot remari-y, where she has no home, and 
nothing to call her own, not even herself. This 
is a secondary motive in Chatwanga. It is the 
principal theme of the stoiy — Friends. 

The princijial work, Gora, the longest novel 
of Tagore, portrays tlie two parts into wdiich 
Hindu society is diiddcd : the conservative 
Hindus, hundred per cent nationalist, archaic, 
fanatical; and the free-thinkers of the Bralmio- 
Samaj who no less intolerant — ^the Homais 
and Boumisiens .of India. This conjiu'es up a 
very rich and exceedingly daring picture wliich 
lias made for the author enemies in both camps. 
His gentle puckish irony finds pleasure in 
finally discovei’ing its hero in the leader of 
political, religious and extreme nationalism, a 
foundling of Irish blood, received out of charity 
into the bosom of a family of gallant Hindus, 
unprejudiced at heart. 

This is one of the most living pictures of 
India if not of today — of ten or fifteen years 
ago (change is so prodigiously rapid and our 
friend W. W. Pearson, who had left India in 


1916, hardly recognised it in lOlQ). Until it 
appears in French, we offer to the public of 
France that delightful novel, whose Bengali 
title is Chatiiranga iQuatuor — literally with 
four parts). I do not think it will be found too 
foreign. If the Swami who dances — ^the master 
of emotion, and Satish, who follows every path 
in the search of God and at last turns his back 
on them all in order the bettor to meet Him — 
these two products of Hinduism — are not to be 
met by oui‘ European wayside, we recognise 
Jagmohan as our own, the saintly atheist, the 
Hindu free-thinker, and Sri\dlas, the stoiy- 
teller, tlie upright man, who is always a trific 
overlooked for reasons of sentiment. The 
charming Daniini, on the other hand, belongs 
to every country. Tagore excels in the 
portrayal of the feminine character; in that 
little masterpiece — Friends, it is drawn with 
passionate delicacy. The women in his works 
appear to us as always more alive and truer 
than the men, perhaps because they are closer' 
to lmi^’ersal nature, less deforored by the social 
prejudices of the country and age. 

The whole atmosphere of this little work 
sometimes reminds one of a Victorian novel — of 
an aristocratic Dickens, or, in its best pages, of 
the Thackei’ay of Henry Esmond, on account 
of its good nature, lingering smile, nrixturc of 
tenderness and irony — melancholy at heart. 
But what belongs alone to the poet of the 
Cygne (Bengali : Salaka) is nature’s vibrant 
passion in whicli the story is steeped. And 
beneath the flow of worxls of the story-teller, 
the wordless song of the soul throbbing behind 
the veil — the music of silence. 

November, 1924. 

[ The above essay of M. Romain Rollancl originally 
appeared as Preface to Mile. Rolland’s Iranslalioii 
into French of Tagore's novel Chatiiranga (Broken 
Ties, Macmillan, 1925) published in 1924. Tlie Trans- 
lator lakes this opportunity of expressing his deep grati- 
tude to M. Rolland for authorising him to publish this 
translation,] 

Translated from the French by Sasadhar 
Sinha, ph.D. (London). 
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Indians, Mc.xicans, Central Americans, vSouth worship of the snstke itself ;ind its worslii|i as 
.\inencan Indians, ('hincse, .lajianese, Cretans, the einbodimenl of ti god or a s[nnt. Soiiie- 
I'lgyptians, Babylonians, Canaanites, Hebrews, times ji god is believed to show himself its a 
Bhoeiiiciiins, Arabs, Creeks, Homans, some serpent, or the re|itil(‘ is tiikcii to hi* the symbol 
Celtic peoples, the Hindus and the aborigines of or attemhinl of a 'liviiiily and is freiioently re- 
India, the 'reiitonic and Btilto-Slavie peoples, the giirded as the guardian of :i shrine or ti leiiiple. 
Leitisli, Litliuaiiiaits and Old Prussians, and the While, as stated above, serpent worship is 





forms in this country, where alone all the known 


Two expert snake-charmers with cobra and other 
venomous snakes, chanting hymns to Manasa 
and playing with the serpents 


A Manasa Temple, with her horse and elephant 
of burnt clay; with the sacred water-vessel 
in front, decked with flowers 


The worship of tiie snake-goddess I\Ianasa 
or Visha-hari (“ remover of venom ”) is parti- 
cularly prevalent among the lower classes in 
Bengal. They believe that, if it is neglected 
by any family, some member of it is sure to 
fall a victim to snake-bite. While the goddess 
may be worshipped any and every day, the 
particular day reserved in this Province for her 
worship is the last of the Hindu month of 
Sraban. Ordinarily she is worshipped _ by 
))lacing an earthen pot marked with vermilion 
under a tree, with clay images of horses, 


A FOLK-EPIC OF BENG.AL 


to be found in some age or other in all parts of elephants or snakes arranged round it and a 


tri-sula for trident) dri^•en into tlie ground. 


the world, it is of special anthropological interest 


in India. It is very widely distributed in various Often a kind of cactus, named Manasa after 


living species of snakes exist. Their wide dis- 
tribution and abundance and the serious loss 
of life caused by them eveiy year perhaps ex- 
plain the origin and continuance of tlie cult. 


Another Idol of Manasa (with borse & elephant) : 
offerings in the foreground 

her, is held to be her emblem. Sometimes she 
is beliei’ed to dwell in a pipal tree. In places 
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infested -with snakes a spueial shrine or a 
separate room is dccUcated to licr. On tlie day 
set apart for lier worship liev image of elay 
is adored — prineipally hy tiie Bagdis. Bauris 
and Mals of Central and ‘Western Bengal. 


Some snake-charmers playing with serpents and 
singing songs before a small crowd of 
hoys and voting men 
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great physician Dlmnvantari, knew a charm for 
bringing tlie dead back to life. So, no sooner 
did his six sons die of snake-bite than they were 
revived. 

By a cle\'ei' ruse Manasa took away 
Chand’s power of reviving the dead, and then 
lulled Dhanvantari. Chand now felt helpless. 
One by one his six sons were killed. Their 
bei'eaved and disconsolate mother and their 
young widows implored the merchant to 
acknowledge tl:e power of the mate goddess and 
make peace with her by worshipping her. But 
Chand only struck the earth vigorously with 
his stout hintal cudgel and vowed that he 
Would never offer worsMp to the one-eyed 
woman (Manasa had only one eye, the 
other being blind). He performed the worship 
of Shiva on a magnilicent scale to show 
his contempt for Manasa and lier vengeful 
persecutions. 

But the wild lamentations of his wife and 
liis widowed daughter-in-law became too much 
for him to bear. So he planned a voyage with his 
merchant vessels to distant shores. He filled 
thirteen of them with rich merchandise and set 
sail for distant countries. He sailed many 
rivers and seas, touching at many ports, and 
went as far as Ceylon. Amassing a large 
fortune, he set sail for Bengal. During the 
return voyage the machinations of Manasa 
raised a furious storm and the thirteen vessels 
w’ent down with all their crew and cargo. Only 
Chand was left alive floating and drifting on 
a raging sea. Finding him in such an extremity, 
the vengeful goddess made a large flowering 
lotus plant, which was sacred to her, float on 
the sea before his eyes. A drowning man 
catches at a straw. Chand was tempted to 
clutch at the lotus, but remembering all of a 
sudden that it was sacred to her, shrank back 
in abhorrence. This enraged Manasa, but still 
she would not leave him to die. For, if he died 
before worshipping her, she would not be 
recognized by men as a goddess, as ordained 
by Shiva. He reached shore after a desperate 
struggle in an entirely destitute condition. He 
wandered on foot, tattered and dishevelled, and 
reached home at long last. 

Another son had been born to him in the 
meantime, a very beautiful boy, Lakhindar by 
name. As he grew older, his bright face was no 
little solace to Sanaka’s ravaged heart which 
still palpitated with fear. Chand had not made 
peace with the angry goddess and her ire might 
be directed against this boy, the sole stay of 
her declining years. She implored her husband 


to propitiate the goddess, but only to be sternly 
rebuffed. 

Lakhindar was not only handsome but his 
deportment charmed all who met him. The 
time came when Sanaka desired a beautiful 
daughter-in-law. But Chand was afj'aid. 
Might not the nuptial festivities rouse tlie 
vengeance of the goddess again? 

Unable indefinitely to bear the importunity 
of his wife, Chand consulted an asti-uloger. 
His heai-t turned cold at what he was told; 
Lakliindar was destined to die of snake-bite on 
the wedding night. 

Chand kept the dread secret to himself. 
He had not the heart to shatter poor Sanaka’s 
dreams of happiness. But he had liis plans 
ready to frustrate the vengeful ire of Manasa. 
Fate was mighty; but there was also human 
forethought and prowess, and sometimes they 
proved stronger. He would so arrange that the 
wicked agents of Manasa would be unable to 
work her fell design. Thus deteiinined, he sent 
his family priest Janardan to look for a bride. 

Janardan saw many girls, and finally chose 
Behula, the daughter of Saha, a rich merchant 
of Kichhani-nagar. Beiiula was a damsel of 
exquisite beauty and womanly purity, strength 
and loveliness of spirit. People took her for a 
celestial nymph. She was highly accomplished, 
too. Especially famous was she as a dancer. 

On hearmg from Janardan, Chand started 
for Nichhani-nagar, canying rich presents for 
the future bride. 

He was cordially received by Saha. He 
saw Behula and was amazed at her beauty. 
He tested her and found her to be a girl far 
above the ordinary run of maiclans. The match 
was settled, the wedding day fixed, and Chand 
returned to Champak-nagar. 

Sanaka’s joy knew no bounds. She began 
her preparations. Chand had liis own also to 
make. He ordered a house of iron to be built 
on the top of a hill, with not a single hole in 
its walls. Chand intended it for the newly- 
married pair on tlie wedding night. Thus would 
he baffle Manasa. 

The goddess began to feel anxious. It 
would never do to be foiled by the proud and 
insolent merchant. Unless Chand was brought 
to his kirees, Manasa would never be revered as 
a goddess by mankind. So, through alternate 
threats and promises of favour, she persuaded 
the builder to leave a very small hole in a wall, 
filled with charcoal dust. The man had at first 
refused, but eventually yielded through fear. 

The man-iage of Lakliindar and Behula 
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was solemnised witii gi'eat pom)). They loved 
each other from the first, itnd their love was 
deep and deathless. 

After tiic cereintmy, Cliuiid t<i!d Btlmla's 
futlier of the lerrihle- secret. Witli (ear^ in tiitir 
eye.s and a grout fear in their hearts, the parent^ 
of Beliula htnie lier farewell a.s she started nir 
her husband's hoine. 

Tlie pair were led into the irnn imUse. All 
tloors and windows were elosed. Ir was "tiarded 
by anneil sentinels. Peaeurks and iniingoHses 
Were let hmse on ull siih'S for killing stiakes. 
should tliey r-mne there: all (inuind were strewn 
meiiieinal herbs which were kiinwn as aiititlote.s 
to snakc-i>oistin and wliich i cniid drive away 
snakes l>y their strung smell; and siuike- 
eliarmers ami exorcists nere iiresont in largo 
miinbei's. to keep watrli against the approarh 
of stiake.s. f'liaml himself kept guard with his 
stall of hint'll. 

Maiiasa liold a coiiiieil of war in licr celos- 
thd uliuile. .^lie nnicrtsi liie snakes to kill 
Lakliindar. but they were ail afraid to faee the 
thuigers that lay on the way to tlie iron liutise. 
.■kt last Banka Raj. a veimninus snake, agreed 
to do her bidding. 

Beliula was keeping watch hy the side of 
lier sleeping husband. .She knew that fate had 
oi'dained widowdiood lor her on this very night. 
But she was dcterniined to fight fate with all 
the )io\vers of her soul. 

The liours passed. Suddenly Beliula started. 
A sense of impending calamity came upon her. 
8he looked around. A snake entered tiic room. 
8lie was terror-stricken ljut not tinncrvetl. With 
a pair of gold pincers, she made Banka Raj her 
eaj)ti%'c. 

Tlirice did Maitasa send her messengers of 
death to be tlirice fuilod by the watchful bride. 
Dawn was fast approaching. The bridegmom 
must bo killed before .sunrise. 8o Manasa 
worked a .spell on poor Beliula and she was 
fiverpowered i)y sleep. Tlien Koli, the deaiily 
a.sp. entered the bridal cliaiuber and stung 
Lakliindar on his little toe. 

He pried out: "I am stung, I am stung. 
Rise Beliula, ainl sec. I am dying," 

Beliula rose to find fate's decree fulfilled. 
Her husband was dying. His body was blue 
with tlie deatlly venom. She elaspeci him in her 
arm.s and called liim. again and yet again. 
.\fccr a few minutes he e-xpired. Behula wept 
and moaned, but no sound could penetrate 
tbrmigli the iron walls of tlie eliamber. ?lie 
remained alone with lier beloved, a widow on 
lier wedding nigiit. 

Cliiind rushed up to tiie cliambcr with the 


first streak of dawn, A sound of moaning 
pierced his ears. He entered with trembling 
heart to find his son dead on his marriage bod. 

Cliaiul disappeared. No one knew wliere. 

In the case of a persi.m wlin died of snake- 
bite the custom was not to oremate iiis body 
but tf> jilacc it oil a raft made of plantain trees 
and leave it on tiie river, that pcrcliancc as it 
floated down the stream a physician or a snake- 
charmer might bring it back to life. As tlie 
relatives of Chand were making preparations 
to take the body to tlic riverside. Beliula 
rctiuesfeil tbem to build a raft and place the 
body on it, dressed in its weilding robes. They 
complied with her request. 

.\s tliey lowered the raft to the river, 
Belmla calmly nimmterl it, sitting with her 
dent! husband’s head on her lap. Nobody had 
ever seen the like before. Nobody liacl 
ever heard of the living accompanying 
the dead on tlie great journey. Everyone 
implored her to desist. Deatli was universal. 
Human beings had to submit to the divine 
decree. M'liat u.se fighting against fate? Even 
Sanaka came to tlie water's edge and implored 
Bcluila to return. But the young wife was 
.adamant. She and Lakliindar Iiad become one 
in life, and one in death too tliey would remain; 
— she must follow him. If the merciful gods 
granted her tiie life of iicr hu.sband, tlien and 
tlien only would slie come back to the society of 
men. 

Tlie raft floated slowly downstream. 
People crowded both banks to see a living wife 
following her dead husband. The I'aft reached 
Nichliani-nagar,. lier father's home. Her aged 
parents ran weeping to see her and to dissuade 
her from this mad venture. All in v.ain. She 
was resolute. She could not bear the idea of 
living in the world without her luisb.aiid. She 
and Lakliindar must remain together in death 
or in life. 

The raft left all familiar places and travel- 
led to unknown shores. Many dangers befell, 
many temptations assailed her. but her courage 
and faith remained unsliakeli. Some lieartless 
loiffians, fascinated by her beauty, wanted to 
cany her off. But when they came near her, 
they were awestruck by the majesty of lier pure 
soul shining serene tiirougii lier face and could 
not touch her person. The body began to 
decompose, and became swollen and evil-smeil- 
iiig. It was infested with maggots and flies. 
She wasliefl and cleaned it. and sat by its side 
(lay and night alone and fasting. In tlie dark- 
ness of night storms raged and crocodiles 
gathered round her raft eager to devour the 
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corpse. Jackals approached to carry it off 
when the ral't neared the bank. But merciful 
Pro\-ideuce preser\-ed lier from their attacks. 
Sometiiiic-s slic would see the evil spirits of the 
air assume liorrid shapes and frighten her to 
make her give ui) her exti-aordinary quest; at 
otliers alluring shapes tried to tejnpt her to a 
life of ease and liuxury. But, pale and 
emaciated, she sat on the raft like a statue, 
unmovefl alike by fear or temptation. At 
length only the bones of the body of her beloved 
were left; but to her it was the same as wlien 
it was beautiful and instinct with life. Wlier- 
o^'er she saw shrines of Manasa, she ijraycd ter 
her dead Imsband’s life. The gods rendered her 
lielp. Even Manasa began to relent. 

The river broadened. The raft reached tlic 
ocean. At last it touched a strange shore. 
Belnila had passed earth’s boundaiy and come 
to the land of the gods. Here she saw a woman 
washing clothes. This was Neta, the washer- 
woman of the gods. She had a little child with 
her, who gave her much trouble. She put the 
child to death in the presence of the hornfied 
Behula and w'cnt on calmly with her work. In 
the evening, she sprinkled water over the child’s 
body and it came to life again. 

Seeing this, Behula knew her quest was at 
an end. For, she had found one who could 
bring the dead to life again. She watched and 
waited for Neta the next day and fell at her 
feet. She implored her with tears in her eyes 
to restore her husband to life. 

Neta was a friend of Manasa. She knew 
Beliula’s story. She took pity on the poor girl, 
and led her to the court of India, the king of 
the gods. 


Behula stood before the assembled gods and 
told her sad tale. The gods listened to her 
storj'. But mysterious are tlie workings of 
their minds 1 Instead of answering her prayei-s, 
they requested her to dance before them. iVhat 
a strange request to jnake of a sorrow-stricken 
widow who had greatly dared to bnng her 
beloved back to life! But what else could she 
do but cai'rj' out their behest ? So Behula 
danced. It was wonderful to behold. Even 
the gods had never witne.ssed anything purer 
or more enthralling. They were moved to tears. 
They asked Manasa to give back to Lakhinclar 
his life. 

Manasa in her turn told her tale and named 
licr terms. If Chand agreed to worship her, 
she was ready to give back everything. 

Behula promised that she would plead with 
her father-in-law. Not only Lakhindar but all 
his brotliei's also came to life again. They 
returned to Champak-nagar full of hope. 

Chand was finally persuaded to worship 
Manasa, partly by the iraportimities of his wife, 
sons and daughter-in-law and partly through the 
behest of Shiva, who ordered him to cast off his 
pride and submit to the will of the gods. 

Thus the unequal contest came to an end 
and peace was made between the mortal and 
divine combatants. Behula’s name rang 
through the country as the chastest, most loving, 
most heroic, most devoted and most self-sacrific- 
ing wife among women. 

[This ailicle has appeared witliout illuslrations in 
The Aryan Path in a somewhas dilTerent and briefer form. 
It is printed above after some revision and amplification 
with a few pictures added]. 
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By the l.xte Eao Bahabub Pandit 
K. VEERESALINGAM PANTULU, 
Rajahmundry 


Enter — Papayya Pantulu garul and 
Kamayya Sastii garni. 

Kama. Papayya Pantulu garu, a great 
misfortune has befallen you. That Dora^ is an 
out-and-out savage. A hundred-rupee 30 b has 
been lost for nothingl Knowing, sir, as you 
do the nature of the alien fellow, couldn’t you 
start just a couple of days beforehand? 

1 . An honorific in Tciiigii. 

2, European otBcev. 

54-8 


Papa. Good sir, how' was I to set out on 
a long journey with the womenfolk withoui 
taking any note of good and bad days? 1 
thought of starting before new-moon day. But 
tlien, the elders said it wasn’t good that new- 
moon day should dawn while on the way. 

Kama. Even if you had started on vidtya^ 
after the new-moon, you would have arrived 
two days ahead. 

3. Second day in the fortnight. 
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Papa. PadyamU close on new-moon is 
altogether inauspicious for a journey. We pro- 
posed to leave on vidiya; but it turned out to 
be a Friday. All the same, while we were 
thinking of starting off in a spirit of foolhardi- 
ness, somebody inside just sneezed abruptly. 
After an evil omen like that, I stayed away 
with the idea that for that day the journey 
was out of the cpicstion at all costs. 

Kam.v. Leave that alone; couldn’t you 
start by daybreak on tbadiija.^ 

P.vPA. You know cveiytbing, sir. .\nd 
yet. why do you also deign to speak like tliat? 
IIow could I start with children just before 
nimiiukoorthain'- on Saturday morning? Tliat 
afternoon, there came up cai'jyniiij After tiie 
vorjiiatn was over. I was going to send for a 
cart for the nigiit journey; when an owl set up 
sctoecliing. So I postponed the journey. You 
know, of course,! the next day, as being c}invitM,s 
is not good for journeying. 

Kaa[.'i. Yott probably left on the morning 
of panchamiP Even at that rate, you should 
have got down here tliroe days back. 

P.VPA. I didn’t start that day citlicr. Tliat 
morning, the .star proved to be anything but 
good. Besides, varjyam also was there. As I 
was thinking of starting in the afternoon, a 
black lizard fell on me while I was strolling 
about. Tiicn I sent for the astrologer, took ray 
batli. kindk'il a fire and went through the rites 
of santH’i and all that. By the time all this 
wa.e over, it came to be niglitfail. Everybody 
then said it was wrong to set out right against 
the course of Venus by night. 

Kama, Seeing that the following day was 
.s/iosfitfii. you didn't start that day too, I 
,'uppose. 

Papa. If it had been only tlie objection 
of its being fsha^hii. I would have started some- 
liow. But. like a bolt from l!u‘ blue, that day 
fell on a Tuestlay to boot. To add to these 
two things, the day’s star was an utterly malig- 
nant one. 

Kama. So you .started on siaptkami?l 2 
Even at that rate, tile cart did make good 
headway! You reached this in time for dinner 
ye.sterday. 

P.APA. Sapthami—sind that, a Weiliicsrtay 

4. First day in the fortnight. 

3. Tliird (lay in (lie fertnirtil. 

6. inauspicious tiiiu*. 

7. Pcriiid of prohibition for inauspiiiousiies? 

8. hjutrili da> in the fortnighl. 

d. Fifth day in tlin forlnighl. 

10. Propitiation lo ward off disaster. 

11. Sixth day in the fortnight. 

12. Seventh day in the fortnight. 


— was quite a favourable day for journeying. 
Still, it wasn’t practicable to start that moniing. 
We, then, just deposited a mirgamanamJS That 
was my little boy’s birth-day; and the females 
insisted that it wouldn’t do to start till after 
the festivities were over and tlie meals finished. 
If we had started just that moiniug, we should 
have got along past the ' Waylayers’ Banyan- 
tree ’ by the afternoon only. Soon after dinner, 
we wanted to start and got the carts ready. 
But just when on the point of stepping in, a 
ivvetched widow came along right opposite. So 
we went in again arid waited for a half-hour. 
Had we started even then, we would have pro- 
gressed lieyond the ' Wayfarers’ Banyan-tree ’ 
ijeforc night. By the time wo came out again 
to the outer tlireshold, a loiioJy Brainnin came 
iiji opposite; and lienee, we went in once more 
and baited for a while. Considering that it 
was no good going on doing like tins, we took 
care to see that nobody inoi’ed about in the 
street; and we ari'angecl for a wife from a 
neiglibouring iiouse to come up in the opposite 
direction and started off straightway. No 
matter how auspicious soever the good omen 
we made sure of while starting, we .slmitlv 
reaiied tiie bitter fruit of exiiericncc that liccam'e 
our due — thanks to tlie viciousness, jiassing all 
eonqn'ohension, of the moment when that 
wretched widow liad come up opposite to us! 
By ten o’clock in the night, we got to the 
‘ Waylayers' Banyan-tree ’ with fear and 
trembling only. And quite in keeping with our 
trepidation, the robbers sprang forwanl at the 
niek of time and stole away all the valuables. 
By reason, however, of our liai-ing started 
agreeably to a good omen, we just elYecleil our 
escape without danger to life and limb. 

Kama. Pelf? — ob, the eurse of widowhood 
he on it! You liax'c no neetl to feel sorry fur 
the sake of money. If only life is spared, rielies 
may be amassed by some later time. I only 
gricA-c overmuch that a livelihood calculated to 
last for evermore should have been ruined by 
that widow’s son of a Dorai having unju.«tly 
taken it away on the gruiinrl of oA'erstay. It 
is ill luck for us bcneficieries of all this. As 
for yourself, .sir, why, you are a supreme lord, 
of course. You vi’ill mtiintain yourself upon 
your former .savings alone. 

Papa. Astrologers have kept saying that 
Saturn's ill influence is in .store for me for full 
. se\-en years. And th is i.s the fruition of it. 

13. A make-shift procedure of lodging at an auspi- 
cious moment in a neigiibour's quarters on the way some 
of the tilings intended for a journey and picking them up 
later when starting. 
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The other day, I showed my horoscope to an 
astrologer in my village; and he foretold that 
T was to incur loss of riches within a year’s 
time. All that is coming to pass in effect. We 
liave got to think over what to do next. There’s 
niy boy come from school. He pleaded hard 
with me that I should start off without mind- 
ing the omens, portents and all the rest of it. 

Eyiiter Subba Rao 

Kama. A gi'een youth — ^what does he 
know, sir? To add to that, school-going ones 
don’t care at all for considerations of deity and 
demon, ausi>icioiis day and inauspicious time, 
or anything of the kind. Should time ripen 
for them and they, too, come to shoulder the 
burdens of sainsara* then, they will know 
everything. 

Subba. Never mind how many samsaras 
fall hea\v upon us yet, we shan’t know more 
about this affair than we do at present. 

Papa. Stripling that he is, why care for 
him? Do ponder seriously, sir, what remains 
to do next and enlighten me, idease. 

Kama. What’s there to do? Since Saturn 
is against you, you will haA’e navagrakajapaml4 
performed and get the Brahmins to ensure the 
propitiation of the stars. For that purpose, it 
requires to make ten kinds of offerings and 
oblations. Thereafter, you may feast some 
three or four hundred Brahmins according to 
your resources and give them presents of money 
at your pleasure. 

Subba. My honoured father, don’t you 
make any vain expenditure like this henceforth. 
The Brahmins seek somehow to enrich them- 
selves by inducing you to spend some ten coins, 
feasting away in all sumptuousness and knock- 
ing off dakshimsJS Do, please, hearken to my 


• The world. 

14. Cliaiiliiig of mantras lo propitiate llie nine 
planets. 

15. Money presents to priests at religious riles. 


word, give up all japainsiO and fopawsf? and 
stiive to obtain the Domi's goodwill. He has 
come to know of your taking bribes and giving 
entertainments and gratifications to Brahmin- 
dom and so has dealt with you in this manner 
only out of displeasure. Else, he wouldn’t have 
acted like this. Tn case the local Dorai’s 
favour fails to be secured, then, if you just 
proceed to Madras and file an appeal with the 
help of tile money you mean to throw away 
upon these Brahmins, the result will prove posi- 
tively beneficial. Had you started on vidiya 
only, as suggested by me, setting aside all super- 
stition about auspicious days and prohibited 
timings, all these complications would have 
been saved and you would have been installed 
in yom' own appointment like a prince. 

Papa. Don’t know'; it’s no good repining 
over the past. Wc have got to look to the 
future. We ought not to bnish away astrology' 
altogether. Even supposing we prefer an 
appeal, it will be uf no avail \mless some of our 
money goes to ‘ the inner man ’ in Bralunindom. 
A^^avagrahajapams arc of efficacy not on this 
account alone but in ever so many ways. From 
today onwards, we’ll first get suryananias- 
kara>ns‘\ performed. 

Kama. Papayya Pantulu guru is absolute- 
ly the beau-ideal of Brahminhood. There’.s 
nothing outside his knowledge. By how much 
the Braiimins are given presents, by so far will 
God feel gratified; and if Cod be gratified, 
success will attend all affairs. Dear lad, you 
don't know' good from bad; be quiet. 

Subba. You know everything! The good 
fruit of having hitherto pampered the Brahmins 
has shown itself like this by now. Of course, 
I shall not be listened to. You may do as you 
please. [Exit] . 

[ Translated by Rao Sahib Dr. V. 
Ramakrislma Rao, m.a., l.t., Ph.D.] 

16. Clianling of sacrcct mantras and names. 

17. Austerities. 

t Salutations lo tbe Sun. 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL LONGRESS 

now It I'oi'teitccl Bureaucratic Patronage 
By BHUPENDRA LAL DUTT 


The Indian National Congress met in Bombay 
dui'ing Christmas week, 1885, in an atmosphere 
of ‘safety first’. It was at first notified that 
the Conference of tlie Indian National Union, 
as the name originally was, would be held in 
Poona, but the venue had to be changed at the 
eleventh horn-, for in that city ‘ only a few days 
before the Christmas, some sporadic cases of 
cholera occurred possibly presaging an out- 
break The unse principle of avoiding risk 
and of voyage under safe sail guided evei 7 
action of its discreet sponsors. In a dependency 
tlio sword of wrath of the alien rulers hangs 
over the head of the person who may raise his 
voice of jirotest against any action by the for- 
mer or may utter a national demand. But 
here the case was entirely different; there was 
absolutely no cause of any apprehension of 
incurring any displeasui'e of the British 
bureaucrats in India. The gentleman who took 
the utmost trouble to bring the Indian leaders 
of the different provinces together on this plat- 
foim was himself a Briton, — it was in itself a 
guarantee, — ^Nvas a member of tire Indian Ci\’il 
Service, a member of the Viceroy’s Cabinet, 
just retired. Further, everj’one knew that the 
hand was the hand of Isau but the voice was 
tiie \’oiee of Jacob. Though ‘ Lord Diifferin liad 
made it u condition with Mr. Hurac that his 
name in this co.ancction should not be divulged 
su long he reniaincri in tins countiy — aiir! we 
have a sok-mn doclarafion b>' a Prcsi<Ieut of the 
Congres.' iluit this ‘ condition was laiilifullv 
iiiainlained’. wc have’roasons to believe tliut 
the Viceroy's name was freely utilized; for. the 
wiici'ivhle gentleman says in the same breath 
iliiit “none but iho men consulted know any- 
lliing alxjiit tlie matter’. This statement, if it 
tiK-ajis anything, means that sufficient tv.rc wa.s 
taken tiiat his Loivlshi|i’s name was' not dis- 
closed from the Congress platform, but in 
i'oimd tabic consultations no secret was juade 
of it. IVc have a clear statement l)v the same 
gentleman : 

".Mr. Home wa$ convinced by Lurd DuJeiiii’s argu- 
menis and iviicn he piscod llie iwn y’heinps, his own and 
Lord Diifferin'p. iieirre l••ading politicians in Calciilla, 
Bombay, -Madraj and oilier parts of the eoiimry, the latter 


unanimniisly accepted Lord Dufferin's scheme and pro- 
ceeded to give effect to il.”‘ 

Blit this was not enough safety,— there 
were the British Cabinet, the Parliament, the 
electors, — a frown from any means much. ‘ To 
make sure that there was no misconception 
amongst the English jieople about the objects 
of the Congress ', we leam from a monograph 
published under the authority of a provincial 
Reception Committee several years ago, the 
founders of the Congress sent Mr. Hume to 
England to explain his, or Lord Dufferin’s — ^to 
be accm'ate, plan to eminent persons there. 

Thus ‘ safety first ' was fully assured. To 
this was added a stimulating dose of save-the- 
Empire. It was believed in some quarters that 

these ill-starred measures of re-action* combined with 
Russian meliiods of police repression brought India under 
Lord Lytton within a measurable distance of a Revolu- 
tionary outbreak and it was only in lime that Mr. Hume 
was inspired Co intervene.’ 

The accredited chronicler of the Congress 
adds : 

Mr. Hume had unimpeachable evidence that the 
political discontent was going underground. He came 
into possession of seven volumes containing reports of the 
srething revolt incubating in various districts, based 
upon the communica'.ions of the disciples of various 
gurus to their rt-ligious heads. This tvas towards the 
end of Lortl Lyltoii's rule, the seientics of the last 
c'lntury. The repi-iis were arranged according to 
ili.-'.rieis, si'li-.lislriils. sulj.Jivisions and the cities, 
li'wns anil lillages iiicliuJed in lli-se. Mol llial an organ- 
is-cd nitiiiny was ahead, but the people. j.'crvadeJ with a 
sense of li.ipelcssuess. wanted to do soni-tiiing, by whidi 
wui merely im-ant. " a sudden violent oiitbirak of sporadic 
(• 111110 , murders of cibiioxioiis pcrsiins, rohiiery of bankers 
and luuiiiig of bazaars, acts really of lawlessness which 
by a due cualesccneu of forces might any day develop 
into u Maiiouai Rivolt.”. .Ifiimc iliereiipon resolved to 
open a safety valve for ibis unrest and (he Congress was 
v'ueh UR outlet.' 

Thus, fully convinced of their safety, 
I'liysical .ami poiiticul, and un^aspectingiy 
ifi.’lie\'iiig tiiat they were inis.^ioncd to save the 


1. W. C. Eonnerjee— Introduction to Mr, Nalcsan’s 
liiiliiui Pnlilirs. 

2. Removal of certain privilegi’s, the passing 
of the ternamdar Press Act and the Indian .Arms .Act. 

3. Sir William Wedderburn. 

•1. B. Paitabhi Silaramayya — The History of the 
Indian National Congress (ffiSo-iOd.?) 1935. 
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Empire, some of tlie ‘ picked jnen, tlio, most 
liighly ediu-atecl of tlic nation asacinblcd in 
the cool breeze of the western seas. Not a 
single one ia crcilitcd with raising the question 
of the necessity of a second organization when 
there was the Indian National Conference in 
Calcutta, or cvoiyone of them was pleased to 
keep himself at a safe distance from an organi- 
zation which was sponsored by a young man 
upon whose mind ‘ the writings of Mazzini 
created a profound impression’, who presented 
before the country ' the purity of his patriotism, 
the loftiness of his ideals, and his all-embracing 
love for humanity, expressed with the true 
clociucncc of heart’, and, further, who w’anted 
the young men of India ‘ to realize their 
jiotcntialities, and to qualify themselves to 
work for the sah'^ation of their country 

The gathering was not large. The Khas 
British possessions in India proper in 1885 
wei'c nearly fwe say nearly, for on the 28th of 
Docomber, 1885, Upper Burma was not for- 
mally annexed) as big as they are today, but, in 
spite of the best efforts of the sponsora the 
number did not much exceed one hundred. 
Records Mrs. Annie Besant : 

seventy.two actually recorded their names as 

Representatives, while another tliirty attended as Friends, 
being, as Government servants, precluded from acting 
as Representatives in a political gathering.’ 

Representatives indeed ! But who elected 
them, pray? In good humour the official 
chronicler calls them Volunteers. Again the 
voice of Jacob was heard, for, we are informed: 

As far as the first Congress went, things proceeded 
much as his Lordship had desired. In fact, the delegates 
were eager to display their loyalty by electing the Governor 
of Bombay as their President. The Viceroy expressed 
liis unwillingness " 

Perhaps his Lordship did not like such an 
open association. Messrs. Hume and friends 
had no other alternative but to put one of them 
in the chair to run the show. Apart from the 
.stiitcmont quoted" above we have no other in- 
formation and wc cannot say if his name was 
suggested from any outside quarters but we 
find hlr. Hume proposing Mr. W. C. Bonnerjec 
to the Chair. Calcutta was, we remember, the 
capital of India and hir. Bonnerjee was the 
doyeti of the English Bar here, the most angli- 
cized of the Representatives and their friends 
assembled, nay, of the whole educated com- 
munity, and Ms political ideas were \mequi- 

5. iVjinie Besant: How India If'ruueht For Freedom, 

ms. 

6. The Congress and The National !\!ouemenl. 
tfritieii under the direction of Reccpiioii Committee of 
the 43rd Session of the Indian National Congress, 1928. 


vocally^ pronounced, they thought; for he, Mr. 
Bonnerjee, uni.lei'took to defend Surendra Nath 
Banei'jca in the Contempt of Court case against 
hiin ‘on the distinct understanding’ that 
Siu'cmlra Natli should apologLse. 

Mr. Bonnerjee was ready to accept British 
rule in India .as a Divine Dispensation, b\it 
bttlieA-cd, and wanted the Britishers to believe, 
that such a dispensation would lose its divine 
character if it -were utilized for the material 
benefit of Britain alone. Ho declared from his 
seat : 

All that they desired was, that the basis of the 
Government should be widened and the people should 
have their proper share in it.’ 

A circular letter was issued in the previous 
March which said : 

The Conference will be composed of Delegates — 
leading politicians well accTuainled with tlic English 
language — from all parts of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. The direct objects of tl-.e Conference will 
be: 

(1) to enable all the laosl earnest labourers in the 
cause of national progress to become personally 
known to each other; 

(2) to discuss and decide upon the political opera- 
tions to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 

Indirectly this Conference will form the germ of a 
Native Parliament and, if properly conducted, will consti- 
tute in a few years an unatiswerable reply to the 
assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form of 
representative institutions. 

Mr. Bonnerjee expanded the ideas a liltlu 
and laid before the house the following as 
objects of the Conference : 

(1) The promotion of personal intimacy and friend- 
ship amongst all the more earnest workers in our country's 
cause in various parts of the Empire. 

(2) The eradication by direct friendly personal inter- 
course of all possible race, creed, or provincial prejudices 
amongst all lovers of our country, and the fuller develop- 
ment and consolidation of those sentiments ol national 
unity that had their origin in their beloved Ixird Rtpon's 
evei-memorable reign. 

(3) The auiboritaiivc record, after this has been 
carefully elicited by the fullest discussion, of the matured 
opinions of (he educated classes in India on some of the 
more important and pressing of the social (piestioiis of 
the day. 

(4) The determination of the lines upon and methods 
by which during the next twelve montiis it is desirable 
for native politicians to labour in the public interrsts. 

Apparently, the Bengal reitrcscntative was 
eager to go fiutlier than J/Ord Dufferin desired 
and hi,s protege contemplated. His Lordship 
suggested that such an annual conference was 
likely to be more useful if it discusc'cd the 
administration and gave an expression to the 
grievances of the people with regard to it. But 
the patriot in Mr. Bonnerjee eould not be 

7. G. A. Natesan & Co.: Congress Presidential 
Addresses. 
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.satisfied witli givinjr more honest ‘ expression 
to grieviinces He wanted .a remedy and, as 
u means, was eager t<') >ecm'e tiie goodwill and 
co-operation of the British electors. This 
explains his item No. 1. While item No. 2 of 
the circular urges the workers to he only per- 
sonally known to each other to work fur 
‘national prugre.-'s ihc iien-Inditin in Mr. 
Boimerjcc could not accept that a-' an end: he 
was willing to utilize that personal contact as a 
means to eradicate all prejudices ftir the higher 
and loftier nhjei-t of tlcveloiiiii': ami consoliiiat- 
ing ■ National I’nity '. Mr. Bonnerjee’s tliird 
item was !i veileil ciiallcngc to His Lordship, 
for had not the nohle Lord ‘ exi>resscd the 
opinion that there was no likelihood of un- 
animiiy on soeiai subjects aimmgst the diverse 
eoimminities of India '? Again, while Lord 
Diifi'i-rin and Mr. Iliiine ilesii-c<l a mere ‘annual 
conference Mr. Bonnerjee longed ' to lahimr 
in the piiblie interests’ 'during the next twelve 
months' upon the lines and by flic methods 
determined in the annual conference. Tliis was 
not merely criticizing the administration and 
giving cxpre.ssion to the grievances of the 
people. I'nfortunately the Congress neglected 
for inaiiy years the smuid lead from its fii-sl 
President and as a result, iwlitical work in 
India, in the u'orils of another President tliirtj' 
long years later, Mr.s, Annie Bcsaiil, 'lacked 
l>oiiit .'iml rigour was ‘ spasmodic and sporadic, 
and therefore largely inefTfctive 

The space at our disposal does not permit 
us to deal with in detail everj’one of the nine 
resolutions considered tind passed in this ses- 
sion. Wq shall refer only to some of them in 
brief rtnd to the gontlemon who took jiart in 
tile disciis-'ions. 

M e have not hcen able to -secure full reports 
of flic specclies delivered in course of the di>- 
ciissitins. but In the meaeire and stray reports 
We find passages which coiikl jiul have been 
jilcasinir to biiieaiicrane ears, fit moving the 
veiy iiist rcsiihiiiuii on "ilie proposed einiuiry 
into tuc working of Indian administration ” 
Mr. t^ubramatiiu fyer of Madras is reported 
lu liave pointed out tiiat 

in l!h- dayi i>( the Ea-rl iinlia Ci-iiinany. ilie 

•it iis Cliariir at tweoli uar-' itilinab IiroUichl uh'nit a 

iii.i-l T.iliialiie ciii(uirr infu the cuinlilion of tlie coiiiilrv. 

I'lil ills Croi.it hail i;iken it mer in 3858. these harl 

ecil the ili'itie'isina il'r-crmralkn of t! •• coiiiilry 
till'.- iinn.'licpii. Parliami-nt look coiitrul in t'xurv. but 
yliuniloiii'.l it ill hirt •■vci-iit wlii-re Eiijtlidi [Kiity-iEil'.resls 
ivvre ccnccrnci— ami the Iinlia Council I'nik up the plaiie 
i.f the liefutict C'ciiipum but ruled villicul '’nquir)'- 

Mr. ChipIonk.'‘'.r of I'oon.a moving the 
abolition of this Council jiointed out that 


India was not governed tiy the Crown, but Ity retired 
Aiisib'-Indian offieiale, looked on doubtfully by Lord 
Bcaconsfield in 1858. 

Mr. ?. Ananda Charlu of Madras, in 
seconding Mr. Chiplonkar, 

commented on the oddity of the “ oligarchy of 
fossilised Indian adminialralnrs", who were " biiperanmia- 
ted for service in India'’, being competent to deal with 
increased complexity of prnitiems in England, wliere the 
improved climate could only diniinisli rate of decline. 

Mr. Dadublnii Naoroji, spcalung in con- 
nection with Ihc third resolution urging the 
reform imtl expansion of [.cgishitivc Councils, 
nigcnily said that llicy had learned from “the 
English peoplo liuw necessary repri'senlallon is for good 
Government”, williohl it "what goiui is it to India to be 
under ilic British Mvay? It will lie simply another 
.Asiatic despotism, . . tt’e arc only Brilish drudges 
111 slaves”, 

Mr. D. White of Madras supporting the 
re.^olution on siniullai'coiis examination for 
the I.C.S., 

wished to slop the iinpnrlalion of lioys from England 
at great expense, and to abolish the Civil .'service, ulilis- 
jDg, liolh from England and India, men of experience and 
reputation. 

Now when under Mac-Sam (Mock-Sliam?) 
Reforms Burma is going to be sepahtted front 
the Indian Empire, it is interesting to note 
that the Congress recorded its protest against 
her inclusion in the Indian Empire, at this 
first sitting. The resolution runs : 

That this Congress deprecates the annexation of 
Upper Burma and considers that K the Government im- 
fottunaiely decide on annexation, the entire coiintiy of 
Burma should be separated from the Indian Viceroyally 
and constituted a Crown Colony, as distinct in all inalter' 
from the Covemment of this country as is Cejlon. 

Deciding to meet for its second session in 
Calcutta, the Indian National Congre.ss con- 
c!iuk'<l its .session of inauguration. ‘ leaving ti 
happy imd inspiring nieniory of fine work done 
ant! uiiitA’ ilcmmitratcd Mrs. Annie Besant 
closes her description of the first session with 
words tiiat reveal her confidence in the future 
of India : 

India had fniiiul lu'r vuicf. India was realising her- 
,-i'lf as a Nation. Stratuto anil menacing was the portent 
ill the eyi-s of some. .‘Splendid and full of hope in the 
eyes of iillicrs. Tlie !•)»>- llngcn* of the Dawn-Maiilvn« 
hdd tiiuchi'd the Indian jkies. When would her Sun of 
Freedom rise to irradiali the Jtullierland? 

Was Lord Duft’erin satisfied'? 

A. few months after the first session of the 
Congress was over a circular letter was issued 
over tlie signature of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of 
Aligarh, on the 24th April, 1886. It ran ns 
follows : 

It vvill bt adinilled on all bands that the condition 
of our nation and particularly that of its education, 
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deserves much attention and considcvalion. At present, 
everywhere something or other is being done for doing 
good to the nation, but the inhabitants of one province 
or cily are very little acquainted with the modes of 
llioiigiit^ intentions and works of those of other places. 
People in one district likewise know little about the state 

of education of Mohomedans in other districts 

Therefore, it appears to be highly desirable that there 
should he held an annual meeting of the people from 
different districts who wish for the improvement of their 
nation, and are desirous that their co-religionists should 
be educated and prosper.® 

Laudable ideas indeed ! But tmfortu- 
nately, the ‘nation’ of the Aligarh Knight was 
not the ‘ nation ’ of the Congress. Further, 
while the Congress invites representatives from 
al! the three presidencies of Bombay, Bengal 
and Madras, Sir Syed Alimad limits the area : 

People from the North-western Provinces, Oudli and 
llie Piinjah, and also people from Bihar whose language, 
manners and customs are much akin to those of these 
provinces and Oudh should be admitted as members of 
the Congress. Mahomedans from the Central Provinces 
should also be welcome if they liked the scheme, and 
are willing to join. 

We mention the starting of this associa- 
tion with a narrower field of work for, we fear, 
this w.is the first attempt at the separatist 
inovement on communal basis. We know that 
tlic Central Muhammadan Association of 
Calcutta, under the wise Icadcrsiiip of Syed 
Ameer Ali, joined hands with the British Indian 
and tlie Indian Associations in convening the 
second session of the National Conference, 1885, 
in Calcutta. 

Bengal rose to the task of organizing the 
second ses.«ion of the Congress. Here political 
fonscioiisness was fairly developed and several 
associations were already in existence to guard 
difi'erent interests and nin political agitations 
on different, methods from different angles of 
vision. But all the politically-minded people 
rose to a man, for, were they not working for 
their Motherland and was not Bengal the host 
to receive the sons of her sister provinces? 
There was no room for any petty party feelings 
now'. Only three persons of what is known aa 
the middle class attended the first Congress, 
from Bengal — Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. 
Narendra Nath Sen, and Mr. Girija Bhushan 
Mukerjea, — but the Reception Committee that 
was formed was not dominated by the middle 
class. The British Indian Association, the 
organization of the landholders or zamindars, 
was the oldest political association, and rightly 
was the honour of the chainnanship conferred 
upon Dr. Rajendra Lala Miti'a, the brain of 


8. From The Modern Revieur, February, 1907. 


that body. Surondra Nath narrates in his 
outo-biography : 

Al! parlies combined to welcome the delegates from 
other provinces who came from different parts of India. 
We of the Indian Association are all Congress men; but 
what was remarkable, was that lire British Indian Associa- 
tion, represcniing the landed interest, and what 1 may 
call the conservative conscience of the community, threw 
tliemselves heart and soul into the matter. Such 
enthiiaasra litis venerable body has never Itefore and have 
never since, displayed for the Congress cause," 

If the Reception Committee was truly 
representative of the different political interests 
of Bengal, the Congi’ess itself was no less re- 
presentative. Thus narrates Mrs. Annie 
Besant : 

_ The Congress itad captured tiie heart as well as the 
brain of India. It is interesting to turn over ihe pages 
containing extracla of papers publislied in all parts of 
India, and to glance at the reports of meetings lield for 
the election of delegates; in those early days any asso- 
ciation of any kind, or any public meeting, might 
elect 

The attendance was fairly big; of the five 
hundred delegates elected no fewer' than 434 
attended, vis., Bengal 230, N.-W. P. and Oudh 
74, Bombay and Madi'as each 47, Punjab 17. 
C. P. and Assam each 8. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra was more a man 
of letters than a politician. While welcoming 
the delegates he said : 

IV'e live, not under our National Government, hut 
under a foreign bureaucracy: our foreign rulers are 
foreigners by birlli, religion, language, habits, by every 
thing tliat divides humanity inio sections. They cunnot 
possibly dive inlo our hearts: they cannot ascertain our 
wants, oiir feelings, our aspirations. 

Plain words these but how true, how 
strong! They were uttered praying for a few 
seats in councils to be allowed to the people’s 
elected representatives, but can other words, 
more logical, more forceful, more convincing be 
thought out to make a National demand for 
Self-government, Home Rule or Swarajf 

Mr. Dadafahai Naoroji of Bombay was 
elected President and he said : 

“All tlie benefits we have derived from Britisit rule, 
all the noble projects of our British rulers, will go for 
nothing it after all the country is to continue sinking 
deeper and deeper inlo the abyss of destitution. At one 
time I was denounced as a pessimist; but now that we 
have it on the authority of our rulers themselves that we 
are very poor, it has become the right as well as the duty 
of this Congress to set forth its convictions both as to 
this widespread destitution and the primary steps needful 
for its alleviation." 

Fifteen resolutions wei’e passed in this 
session, the first offering congratulations to die 

9. Surendra Nath Banetjea : A Nation in Making. 

10. Annie Besant : How India Fraught For Freedom. 
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Queon-l'Iinpre^s on hpv Oolflen Jubilee. Diii?liaw 
Ednlji W'aclui, \vlio?=e in Febmary 

removfil thf link with the first sei.^icin. 
intive'l ft vesolutiim which vun> : 

Th!:- Cniifii,'-.; I'lgarils wil'n 'ympulliy. .ind 

viiw.' ■will) jrravi- appridu n>iiiii. ih- iiuTca-iiig inm rly of 
vast iiunili'T^ >if iIk- j>cipiibl|i<n nf Imiiu, aiul (allhniigli 
awaic tliQl file (li.v inmciii U m-} nvi'rlcu'kin? llii? manor 
ami if oiinlomplaliti'i oiTlain palliatives) desire loi record 
its fiM-d ciiiivicliiin liiat llm iiuriiihictinn »f Ropiosi-ntative 
Iiis)iti:li>ms ivil] pruvi' nrn- "t fin- im'-t impurtaiu praclinal 
steps Inwards lliv amciinraiinii nf the Cinililinti of the 

pi-ijjde. 

M’iiehn is rcportcil to have pointed out 
llint llie mndiliiin n< ihe rvnls liSil -leadily d-leriiv 
ruled since IftiU. and lltui fcrly milliens nf pcnplft had 
i.nl;' nnc meal :: ilay. tuid nni nhv.iys that .... The 
fnrvijiii at’’’riey nicsi ii:- initiimiai!. >ifiifVwi-<' pnvcrly coidd 
n-(l |h’ rdi.vi-l. 

Can any one vc-iihirc to say that the Con- 
gress (lifttninsis was wrong and the ConEi'css 
3’('inrily ill-advised? 

An impression was allowed to gain ground 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
conntiy, — and we tlo not know whom we are 
to convey our thanks to for it. — ^that it was the 
‘ Ben.galce Bahu ’ who wanted the reforms in 
the .system of administration. Malik Bhagavan 
Das of Deiira Ismail Khan who, to use his own 
language, ‘ came from a land where men handle 
the sword more readily than the pen ’, was of 
opinion ‘ that all the more intelligent men 
wanted them ’ and asked the house : 

There is not a district, not a town, that does not 
contain many such or better men; and do you suppose 
that any of them are greatly pleased with a form of 
administration which denies, to ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of them, any career? or that anv of them fail to 
see that representative institutiona, and' a roach larger 
einploymeni of Indians in the higher offices nf Stale would 
he impnnant steps towards the opening they want ? 

Uncfitiivocal was flic voice of the 
‘ Bengalee Babu In moving a resolution 
Surendra Nath Banerjc-a said ; 

Self-Government is the ordering of Nature, the will of 
Divine Protidence. Every nation must be the arbiter of 
its own destinies such is the omnipotent fiat inscribed by 
nature with her own hands and in her eternal book. But 
do we govern ourselves ? The answer is no. Are we then 
living in an unnatural state ? Yes, in the same state in 
vhJcIi the patient lives under the ministrations of the 
physicians. 

These words were uttered in 1886, long 
before Woodrow Wilson enunciated his doctrine 
of Self-determination. Unfortunate Surendra 
Nath. He is accused of 'his usual exuberance 
of language ’ in 1935 by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress.ll Does tliat august 

11. The History of the Indian Katioaal Congress 
(1835-1935; by B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Published by 


body seriously think that these lines betray such 
au ofl'ence? 

While Madan Mohan Maluviya, in his 
maidt-n speech in this session declared tliat India 
liad found her voice in tlie Congi'css, The Times 
of Loiulon stigmatizeil flint Ixidy as ‘ merely 
Jill allair of di.soontcndcd placo-spokers, — men 
of sti'uw, with little or no stake in the country 

But what (lid Lord Duffevin think when tlu; 
rcpoi't of the proceedings of this session was 
placed before him? Well niiglit he have 
pondered if it were Mr. Hume's Conference of 
National Union or fiiirondra Xatii’s Indian 
National Conference. He received some of the 
delegates, no, not as delegates but distinguished 
visitom to the capital. He was pleased to 
invite them to a garden party, hut sufficient 
care was taken to make them understand that 
they were asked Jiot as rciyrescntative.s. 

The second session of the Congress 

brwiglit out in striking relief the great fact tliat 
yniing and old, the middle class as well as the landed 
aristocracy, indeed all sections of lltc Indian community 
tfere united on tlie Congress platform. 

But till then the common people, the masses, 
were outside the Congress, and it was the third 
session in Madras, 1887, that showed that they 
were not lagging behind. The Reception Com'- 
niittee was formed early in May, 1887, with 
Sir T. Madliava Rao as Chairman and was a 
thorouglily representative body, and the 
support it received from the poorer section was 
not insignificant. Mrs. Annie Besant reports : 

Rs. 5,500 were contributed by 8,000 subscriptions 
varying from anna one to Rs. 1-8, and another Ks. 8,000 

varying from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 30 It is pleasant 

W see the names of the Ruling Princes of .Mysore, 
Travanenre and Cochin, and Their Highness the Maharaja 
of Virianagiam and the Baja of Venkatagiri at one end 
of subscribers, with one-anna coolie at the other,— a truly 
National work. 

The number of Muhammadans joining 
the Congress was very small, but it was pro- 
gressing. It was 1 in 72 at the first session, 
but it rose to 33 at the second. Attempts were 
being made to misrepresent the Congress as a 
Hindu organization with a few Farsi friends in 
the fold. The Muhammadans were openlv 
advised to boycott such an organization. Syed 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, made, or rather was 
persuadetl to make, a vigorous attempt to dis- 
suade his co-religionists from joining the 
Congress. The Congress replied by electing 
Mr. Badruddin Tyabji of Bombay to the chair 
of the President. Six hundred and seven 

the Working Committee of the Congress on the occaaon 
of the 50th Amiiversaiy. 
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delegates attended, including eighty-one 
iluhaminadans, the shares of each province 
being Madras 362, Bombay and Sind 99, Bengal, 
Orissa and Assam 79, N, W. P. and Oudh 45, 
Central Provinces 13, Panjab 9. 

Mr. Tyabji in his speech placed the follow- 
ing pertinent words before his co-religionists : 

“ Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of 
our great Indian communities has its own peculiar social, 
mord. educational, and even political difficulties to sur- 
mount — but so far as general political questions affecting 
tlie whole of India — such as those which alone are dis- 
cussed by this Congress — are concerned, I, for one, 
am utterly at a loss to understand why Mussalmans shoultl 
not work shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-country- 
men, of other races and creeds, for tlie common benefit 
of all.” 

Eleven resolutions were passed. In course 
of a discussion on a resolution moved by 
Siu-endra Nath Banerjea on the ‘ necessity for 
tile expansion and refonn of the Councils’, 
Mr. Eardley Norton said : 

I was told yesterday by one, for whose character and 
educated qualities I cherish a great esteem, that in joining 
myself with the labourers in this Congress, I have earned 
for myself the new title of ‘a veiled seditionisi ’.If it he 
sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against al! wrong; if it be 
sedition to insist that the people should have a fair share 
in the administration of their own country and affairs; 
if it be sedition to resist tyranny, to raise my voice against 
oppression, to mutiny against injustice, to insist upon a 
bearing before sentence, to uphold the liberties of the 
individual, to vindicate our common right to gradual but 
even advancing reform — if this be sedition I am right 
glad to be called a ‘ seditloniel ', and doubly, aye,trebly 
glad, when I look around me today, to know and feel 
1 am ranked as one among such a magnificent array of 
‘ sedilioniat '. 

But Mr. Eardley Norton was not an 
Indian; he was a member of the ruling race. 

Mr. Madan Mohan Mala^'iya said : 

Gentlemen, the whole of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, has declared that the most efficient 
and best form of government for any country, which 
has made any advance in civilization, is a govemmtnt, 
conducted not solely by few for the many, but 
to a greater or. less extent by many for them- 


selves — a government, in fact, in which the represeniaiives 
of the people have potential share — and if this be expe- 
dient for European countries, where the rulers and the 
ruled are of the same nationality, ami where tliey are of 
the same religion. 1 think it must bo conceded that it is 
even more essential for India, wliicli is inliabiled by- 
people whose habits, manners, customs, languages, race 
and creed differ from those of their rulers. 

But the most eloquent yyas a .scrap of 
paper ; Mr. Aswini Kumar- Dutt of Barisal. 
Bengal, was not a demagogue and the whole 
house was taken by surprise when he calmly 
and solemnly presented a petition signed by 
45,000 persons, — they were not Hindus or Caste 
Hindus alone, — praying for reforms. 

Surely, this was going too far, this -vt'as 
simply ‘ playing with fire Mr. Hume nevei- 
apprehended such a mass propaganda, Lord 
Dufferin never thought sucli awakening desir- 
able and possible. 

On the i-esolutioii to repeal the Arms Act 
there was ‘ an animated, almost fiery, discus- 
sion which lasted some lioui's when Bipin 
Chandra Pal, a ‘ Bengalee Babu ’ who wanted 
no weapon himself ‘ but his steel pen and shari> 
tongue ’, stigmatized the act as ‘ wrong in 
principle, injurious in effect ’. 

Lorcl Connemara, Govei-nor of .iladras, 
entertained the members; but before another 
sitting could be held the Viceroy wrote to the 
Secretary of State for India: 

1 sm convinced (hal we sliould be falling 

into a great error if, miscaciilatiog the force and value 
of the Congress movement and influence of its supporters 
and advocates, whether in the Press or elsewhere, we are 
to relax in the slightest degree our grasp uf the supreme 
administration of the country.'^ 

Tlie breach was now complete. How Con- 
gress survived the onslaught even at the infant 
stage is another story. 


12. Minute accompanying the Despatch of November. 
1888. Quoted in India Under the Brilish Croton By 
Major B. D. Basu. 



A MASTERPIECE OF SACRED ARCfflTECTllRE 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 
Ilhistrafcd with photographs by the Author 


FTlie Government of Mysore is pursuing an en- 
ligluenerl policy in initiating a compreiiensive programme, 
esiimatetl to cost Rs. 39.0CX), In urrest llte decay of one nf 
the choicest examples of sacred areliitecltire in India. 
The Chenna Keshavu temple at Beliir, in the Hassan 
District Ilf that State, dates from the 12th centiiv)’ and. as 
Mr. St. Nihal Singh relates in this article, is noble in 
proportions and lavishly decorated with statues and 
slaliietics of exijiiisite tvorkmanshipl. 

I 

Tow.uiiw the GitJitern edge of Mulnad — the 
hilly coitntty — of Mysore there is it snwll 
villttgc, Angiuli by iitimc. On one side of it 
stvetohc.s the plateau, its uplifteil level surfaee 
scored, in many places, by inou.soon torrents 
iiiid seamed, in others, with ridges, few of them 
of any considerable height. (>n the other side, 
the countryside rises higher and higher until 
the furmUlable parapet of tile 'Western Ghats, 
perennially clothed with luxuriant verdure, is 
reached. 

The village sits lightly upon an eminence 
gadged in the middle, as If some Titan with a 
proiligioiis appetite had swallowed a huge 
chunk of it and almost cleft it in twain. 
Greenery screens it so completely that the 
sight of the two liillocks rising backwards 
bursts upon the visitor almost as abruptly as 
if the drop scene had been hauled uji above the 
proscenium of a theatre and disclosed a wooded 
mountain region. 

The path trodden by countless pairs of 
human fand other animal i feet on the left ridge 
leads to a little plateau made (or at least 
improved) by man. Here occurred early in the 
eleventh century of the Christinn era an incident 
that elevated a family of no great importance 
into the position of primacy in that region — a 
family that took pride in enriching the temtorv' 
with priceless o.xamides of sacred architecture 
and <lecoration. 

II 

About nine hundred years ago a devotee — 
Slain by mime — was engaged in worshipping 
■S'asantikn-devi — the guardian deity of his honsc- 
huld. Suddenly the snarl of a tiger made him 
aware that jicril threateneil him. The boast 
had made its way so qiiiclly from its l.nir in tile 


dense jungle spreading in front of toe shrine 
that he was oblivious of its presence until it 
was ready to spring upon him. 

A saint iyati) who happened to be near 
saw it at the same moment. Snatching a rod 
standing near him, he thrust it into the 
worsliipiier’s hand and cried out. in the language 
tlien in use in that part of India, — now regarded 
as clus.sical Kannada (.4<iflh'cc Knnarese) — 
■■ Poy, Saia! (Strike. Sala !l ” 

The devotee did as he was bidden. Accord- 
ing to the legend popular among the Jains of 
the State, the tiger took fright and rushed back 
into the forest from which he had issued, and 
never dared to return to molest human beings. 
According to the variant related by persons 
who have not inherited quite so deep a coin-ern 
for life, the weapon (not a rod I struck the 
beast and sent him sprawling into the arms of 
Yauia. They, however, hasten to add that the 
animal was a man-eater and had wrought such 
havoc in the neighbourhood th.at, for years, no 
festival had been held. 

Ill 

The peasants living in the vicinity of the 
temiile felt so grateful to Sala for freeing them 
from such a nightmare that they, of their own 
accord, began to p.ay him tribute. It was small 
as irideofl were their resources, each family 
giving no more than a fanain (say four annas 
and eight pies) a year. 

Too pioas to accept this reward for himself, 
he placed it at the feet of the yati, who, he be- 
lieved, had miraculously transferred has shakti 
to the nifl which drove away (or killed) the 
tiger. Pleased with this attitude, the saint told 
liim to use the monej' paid by the villagers to 
gather round him a banil of warriors. 

Those peasants must have been made of 
uncommon clay. Feeling that the tribute they 
had volunteered to pay was inadequate to 
express their gi-atitude, they doubled the amount 
the second, trebled it the third, quadrupled it 
the fourth and quintupled it the fifth year. 

Happy indeed is the chief whose subjects 
thus add to their burden of taxation ! But 
then, it must not be forgotten that the yati's 
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hand was tugging at their heartstrings witliout 
their realizing it. 

As Sala’s resources increased, he was able 
to augment his forces. With their aid he sub- 
dued a small tract of land that proved to be the 
nucleus of a great kingdom. Administrative 
exigencies led him to shift his residence to 
Dwara-samudra, identified as Halcbid, a few 
miles north-east of his original village. 

TV 

Before following the fortunes of the dynasty 
thus founded, leave must be taken of Angadi, 
wliich at that time was known as Saskapura. 
The worship of the goddess goes on there in the 
twentieth century as in the middle ages. But 
she is loiown as Vasantamma — an appellation 
of Sarada (or Sarasvati) of the Hindu pantheon 
— instead of Vasantika-devi of the Jaina faith. 

This transmutation resulted, no doubt, from 
the Hinduization of a population that was Jaina 
— a revolution inaugurated by the Acharya 
Bamanuja (of whom more a little later). A 
pandit bom in this locality and learned in 
iconographieal lore, Mutta Bhatta by name, 
tells mo, however, that in the crown of the deity 
lie has detected an ornament which he has never 
seen in any image of Sarasvati or any other 
Hindu goddess. The priest who ministers at the 
Angadi temple, a smarta Brahman from 
Mangalore, (isputed this statement. 

The image is certainly old. A beautiful 
halo surrounds the head. The lower right hand 
is broken so as to make it impossible to identify 
the object it held. A discus reposes in the 
upper right hand. The two hands on the left 
are intact. The upper one clasps a conch and 
the lower one a water-pot. The feet rest on a 
figure, probably meant to represent a wicked 
Titan. 

There are temples at the other side of the 
hill, mostly ruined but some of them contain- 
ing images of considerable merit. They have, 
however, no direct concern with this chronicle 
and tlierefore reference to them has perforce to 
be omitted. 

V 

Sala, the devotee favoured by this goddess in 
her Jaina incarnation, adopted a crest depict- 
ing the incident that formed the foundation of 
his good fortune. As carved on the balustrade 
of steps leading to the temple to be described 
here, it displays a lion (rather than a tiger), in 
a crouching attitude and a man thrusting a 
sword into it. 

Another sculptor, working at the Vira- 


bliadra temple at Halcbid, has x’aricd the tradi- 
tion still further to suit the exigencies of his art. 
Sala is depicted i>y him kneeling on the ground. 
He is dressed in the regalia of a warrior of his 
day. His curly hair is brushed back and twisted 
into an immense knot at the back. His person 
is much be-jcwelled. The sword gripped in. his 
right hand is driven into the lion's nenk almost 
to the hilt. The animal’s mouth is wide open, 
displaying tongue and teetli and agony is 
written ui>on its face. The left forepaw, the 
handle of the weapon and Sala’s hand arc inter- 
locked and vigorously convey a sense of fierce 
struggle. The beast’s weight rests upon the hind 
legs. 

VI 

The composers of inscriptions etched on 
slabs in various places in the vicinity have 
similarly twisted the legend as their fancy 
dictated. One of them, for instance, wrote : 

“ On his (Sala’s) prostrating himseh to a certain 
holy, yogiadra, who was sinless, versed in the knowledge 
o£ incantations and without fear, — he, looking on llie 
king Sala, and lliinkiag with affection ‘ I will give him 
empire ’ was performing suitable worship to bring the 
goddess Vasamika of Saskapura into subjection, — when, 
in order by any raeatis to break (llie spell), she sprang 
forth in the form of a tiger; on which the yogi eaclaim- 
ing ‘You hit it, Sala’ (nini poy Sala), that brave warrior 
iinaliaken smote it with his cane; — whence the name 
Poysala was acquired by the Yadu kings, together with 
a boon from the goddess, and the tiger and cane as their 
crest. The tiger crest and the cane being their proper 
emblems, in the Yadu-vamso arose many of great fame, 
by their courage putting down a host of hostile kings.” ® 

Sala and his successors are known to 
posterity, as indeed they must have been to 
their contemporaries, as the Hoysalas. Tlie 
phrase “poy Sala”- believed to have been 
uttered by the yati or yogindra has been 
slightly altered in conformity w'ith the general 
practice prevailing in this part of the country 
by which “p” becomes transformed into “ h.” 

VII 

The Hoysalas were great builders as well as 
mighty warriors and wise statesmen. So were 
some of their war-lords. Betiveen them they 
have left behind structm’es w'hich are remark- 
able for their harmony of line and beauty of 
decoration. 

“ Inscription on a stone west of the basti (Jain 
temples) at Arsikere, dated 1173 A. D. Epigraphica 
Kornadka, Vol. V., Part I, pp. 317.321 and pp. 138-139. 
The Hoysalas claim descent from Krislma and Sala is 
said to have named his original capital Dwara-Samudta 
after the city of Dwarka founded by that great ancestor 
in Kathiawar of our day, on tlie edge of the Samudra 
(Arabian Sea). 
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It was ciiaraotcristit iif tlicm that money 
anil skill were lavislicil. not upon rearing palaces 
and mansions for their personal comfort and 
sensuous enjoyment, hut upon erecting sacred 
edifices in which the Raja and his raiyat 
isubjecti could find sohicc for the soul. In so 
doing they lived up to the noblest traditions 
shared by Jains and Hindus. 

Harrlly a s<iuare inch of the walls and 
ceilings of these temidcs has been left un- 
adorned. Stone hewn from the liillsidcs in the 
vicinity has been converted into the semblance 
of vine.s and blossoms, animals — tame and wild 
— lumum figures and figurines and beings of the 
D‘ rtdokn. with such skill as to extort ailmira- 
lion from artists, whatever their race. 

viir 


The Achaiya found there much more than 
sanctuary. In time he met the king of the 
clay — Bitti Deva Hoysala — who listened to his 
message, renounced the (Jaina) religion in which 
he had been bom and brought up and was 
initiated a Vaishnava. 

IX 

This conversion came about, the Jainas 
claim, through tiie machinations of one of the 
Ranis— Lakslimi Devi by name, the only Hindu 
in the royal household. To disgust her lord 
with the cx]iinindcrs of the cult she is said to 
have hated, she told him, it is I'clated, that they 
would not take food touched by him, great king 
tbough be was. He resolved to ])ut the priests 
to tiic test, which served to confirm the asser- 
tion. 


The sacred edifice selected fur treiument In one of his campaigns the ruler had lost 
here constitutes a fine c.xainple of Hoysala a finger. Some say that he had been born with 
aivhitecturi.' ami dvcunition. Though not con- six fingers and had had the last one amputated 
ccivod oji so large a i>laii as tlie Hoysalesvarn so as to make him appear to be normal in this 
trnnplc at Halcbiil iwitli which I shall deal in respect. The Jaina tenets forbade priests to 
another article i : it is, if anything, more accept a gift of any description from the hands 
lavishly and ext]iiisitely (}rnaniented. The of a person who was mutilated in any way. 
impulse to erect it can'ie. moreover, from a This explanation added insult to injurj’ and 
ivlifrious revolution tliat. in itself, forms an Bitti Deva renounced Jainism in a fit of rage, 
interesting clui|)ter in our cultural development. Another stoiy relating to the conversion of 
This revolutio)! followed the arrival of the this king has it that a daughter of his was pos- 
.\charva Ramanuja in the Hoysala kingdom, sessed of a demon. The Jainas were asked to 
Bora at Sri Permatur, not far from Madras, he cast out the devil that was tormenting her, but 
received his education at Kanchi I'Conjeev- they were unable to do so. Ramanuja, how- 
arum i. famed as the Dakshina Varanasi ever, succeeded in getting rid of the evil spirit. 
I Benares of the soutli). Thence he bad made The king thereupon accepted the .Vcharya as his 
his way to Sriranga-patanam ( usually shortened Guru and became a Vaishna\'ite. 
into Sriranginn I , a long, narrow strip of land Following this event, Raiiianuja carried on 
between the two anns of tlie Cauveiw. the n debate with the Jain priests for eighteen days 
siicred river of the soutli. In complete isolation fnd is said to have refuted all their arguments, 
from the world, he pondered life and its prob- They were thereupon regarded ns convicted of 
lems and evolt'ed the system of philosophy heresy. All those who refused to become 
since as.sociated nith his name. Hindus u'cre condemned to be ground into bits 

When that task was completed, he travel- oil mills and 720 bastis I, Fain shrines) were 
led far and wide in the Deccan, preaching these destroyed and the .stones used to face the tank 
iloctrines. erecting images to the glor\' of which more lateri. So runs the Jain 
Vishnu (the Pi'cserver of the Hindu Triad), account. 

restoring numerous f'aiva temples to the wor- token of tiic change in his religion, liis 

ship of this god ami establishing wnffins. Majesty renounced tlic name lie had borne 
When he finally returned from this triumphant 'nitil tlieu and thereafter was styled Vislmu- 
Toiir to the sacred island, he found himself vardhnna (sprejider of VUhnu's doetriDe). 
'iiddcnly confronted by the king of the country LRhic records inscribed subsequent to that date 
— Karikal of the powerful Clioda iCholai ri^fuk of him as Mukun/Ia-Pndarayinda- 
dynasty. That worsliipper of the lord over the I'lindam-vinoddiHt (worshipper at Vishnu’s 
forces of dissokition ordered the apostle to ^eet). 

-ubscribc to the Saiva formula in common with „ 

the rest of his subjects. Rather than abjure 

the doctrines he held dearer than life, Ramanuja This change of faith took pluce almost 
fled to tiie neigiilHiuring kingdom. simultaneously u-ith a great victoiy in the field. 




The well in front of ike temple A gopuram decorated with fittures 







A MASTt:aFIECl£ OF SAOHED ATtC'iU'l'EO'L'l'Kl': 


Bifcti Dc^•t^, as lie then was known, made war 
upon Acliyanian, stationed at Talakad (now in 
the Mysore taluk] by the I'ery Chola king whose 
Saivite zeal had led to Ramanuja’s flight from 
Sri Ranga. A mighty warrior, he subdued dis- 
tricts southwai'ds, westwards, eastwards and 
northwards, until bis sway extended over 
tendtoi'y that included the whole of Mysore 
State of today as also Salem, Coimbatore, 
Bellaiy and Dharwar, 

The king celebrated the two events by 
ererting a fane at Beluhur or Velapura (now 
known as Belur) , about ten miles west of 
Dwara-Samiidra or Halebid, which eonstituted 
his capital as had been the case during the reign 
of his elder brotlier and predecessor Ballala I 
11100-1106 A.D.) * Flushed with victo^ as 
lie was, he hailed the image installed in the 
temple, built at his bidding, as Vijaya-Narayana 
(an appellation of Vishnu). Since then, how- 
ever, the name has been changed to Kesava or 
Chenua-Keshava (tlie beautiful Keshava) — a 
composite deity, foiined of Brahma (the crea- 
tive element of the Triad) and Vishnu. 

XI 

Tradition insists that the image is of divine 
origin and not of human manufacture. Vishnu’s 
solicitude for humanity led him, it is believed, 
to descend in this form from Vaikuntha, his 
heavenly abode, to the eai-th. Brahma, the 
creator, gave tlie image to King Indradyumna, 
who for ages kept it in a car in the Chandru- 
diona (now better known as the Baba Budan) 
hills. 

One night wliile the Hoysala was asleep, he 
dreamt that the god appeared before him and 
bade him instal this manifestation of him in a 
temple specially built for the purpose. So 
impressed was he wuth "the Lord’s injunction 
that he sped, on the morrow, towards Jlalkote, 
where the Acharya then lived. Instead of being 
surprised, the teacher told his royal disciple 
that he had had a I’ision in all respects identical 
with his. 

This talk settled the matter. The ruler, 
accompanied by his nephew, 'Wasorakid 
Modahzaadan, went to Chanclrudrona hills. 
There they met the sage Akhancla Gadivara. 
■\Vith his' help they brought the image to 
Karayanapura, some four miles from Belur, 


“ According to tradition, temples were also built by 
tliis king at Talakad, Melkote, Tonnur and Giindlupet 
iGadag). The author has visited most of them and found 
them to be of considerable interest, particularly the one 
at Melkote where the Acharya Ramanuja established a 
matha which has continued to function to our times. 
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where they left it until u Icnipli- ctiuld Itc built 
worthy of the image. 

xn 

A mattei'-of-fact person would feel that a 
site for the shrine w-as sclented at Bclnhur l;e- 
causc tlic town was the biiililcr's capital. An 
explanation based merely upon political asso- 
ciations does not, howe^•cL•, satisfy the popular 
fancy. 

A tradition has it that the god himself 
selected his future abode. He visited the king 
while he was locked in the arms of slumber ami 
showed him the spot on which the image must 
be installed. This spot was selected because 
it was sacred, and not because it w'as near the 
royal residence. 

The city was built alongside the Badari 
or Yagache river, which sprang into existence 
from a recess in the Chandrudrona hills, where 
the waters collected by Rishya Sringa of 
Ramayanic fame from all the holy rivers and 
ponds in the country had spilled from the 
Kamandalu (-^-essel) in which he had brought it 
there. It, moreo^•er, formed a tributary of 
another sacred stream — the Hemavati or 
"golden” or “resplendent” river, famed in 
the legendary lore of this part of the country. 

This riverine form, it is believed, was 
assumed by Siva’s spouse, who, unable to bear 
the insult offered by her father, Daksha, one of 
the original lords of creation — ^to her husband, 
had immolated herself. She emerged golden- 
hued from the flames. Born again as the 
daughter of Himavat, lord among the world’s 
suountains, she longed to wed Si^’a second time. 
But the great god awoke in her the desire to 
sacrifice herself — this time for the good of the 
world and not of her husband. The goklen- 
hued that she became drains a n’ide belt 
of land an<l brings prosperity to all who du’ell 
tliere. 

Tlien, too, near the bank of the Badari 
river, some distance above the point where she 
loses her entity in the Hemavati, there is a spot 
where a drop of Amrita Kalasa fell as Garuda 
fle'v witli it to convey it to his mother. Tlie 
Hoysala was bidden to build a tank there, in 
the knowledge vouchsafed him through the 
spirit world that in it sh(mkha (conch) and pearl 
would take their birth in fulfilment of a promise 
extracted by Parasurama fi'om Varima — the 
ocean-god. 

.Around it Vishnuvardliana built a town 
and named it Velapuri fthe boundary of the 
earth and the sea). With the passage of time, 
the name has been corrupted into Belur. 
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S(i that a tciiii'lc worthy itf mi sarrcil a plarc- 
and also of the god to he in.-lulkd there eould 
he erected, Visvaknrina — the arcliitect of the 
devos — niipoared hefnre the Hnyriala and oITcred 
to assume the responsihility. t>i.i graeefni in 
form and so cha>te in nniament is tlic siructnre 
that any one wlio iias iiad the good foiiunc of 
seeing it cannot wonder tiiat it is asi-ril)etl to a 
supernatural agency. 

The information placed together from iiis- 
( riptinns by scholars in the service of the 
Mysore State leaves no ilonht as to the ori^n 
of llio image for which tlic edifice was Imilt. 
A ver.-'c in tiie ffirm of fiiiu4!lubh incised on its 
licdestal makes it clear tliar King Vi.shnu 
ivardhana! caused it to he made. 

Another inscription iBcdiir o8'i gives the 
information that Vislimivardliana. "with great 
ilevothui set nji the gml Vijaya-Narayana " in 
a fine lofty tcm|ile, wliicli wa.s characterized by 
all the marks of tuispiciousncss and adorned with 
female stone figures, rows of lions ami elephants. 

COMMENT . 

•* A<lveiiture» of Indiuii Philosophy 

ill .America” 

IMr. C. R. Wriiilil, an .Vnitrii'an miirifl from 
Culifiimia, wciie# as follows in relslian to Dr. B. K, 
Bairuhis article in our last issue on ■■Ad\eniiire9 of Indian 
Pliihisopliy in America."’! 

I am an inhabitant of Los .Angeles, California, where 
reside man) Swamis who have created some of the largest 
Hindu temples and liave been inspiring thousands of 
.Americans with their uplifting message. .As everjthing 
is expensive in my countiy — lectiiri- halls haie to be paid 
for. secretaries and advance agents and temple taxes iiare 
to be paid, voluntary workers have to be maintained, all 
the Swamis charge iiiemliership feet nr philosophy class 
fees. .All these are strictly ii»-d fur propagating ihti 
Hindu cause in .America. Our colleges and universities 
and almo-t all religious institutions have different ways 
of obtaining money to maintain their work. There is no 
sin in it. 

Then wliy is it Ur, Bagchi makes a wholesale attack 
on Swamis and Yogis who charge fees for their pidlo- 
sopiiical classes? Dr. Bagchi liimself, who tries to stand 
at an intellectual height and mutilate the self-sacrificing 
>wamis is no other than the ex-Swaiiii Dhirananda who 
was long-haired. I knew from personal knowledge that 
he as a Swami charged S2.a for his magnetic cultural 
classess. . . .This ex-Swami Dhirananda was connected 
wiili a Idg Hindu temple at Los .Angeles and liad to cease 
to be there. Later he started a religimis organization of 
his own wherein he collected large sums from women,,.. 

This taking money from women, about which Dr. 
Bagchi is an expert and yet has expressed such holy 
indignation, is the money which lifted him In the vaunted 
position of a self-styled critic and first adventurer agaiitsi 
philosophies in ail Indian journal. 

.All the Swamis I know of, — I do not, of course, refer 
to the ex-Swami Dhirananda — use all their temple member- 
ship fees fur holy work, which has brought great credit 
to the people of India. 


towers ami batincrs ” aiul su ou. He ut the 
time (if runsccrating it was " iu cumpany witli 
t!ic senior queen Santala Devi.” Pbc is spoken 
of ns •• a moon in incruasin? the volume of the 
oc-can of affection in the heart of Vis.linuA'nv- 

illiana”; also as “proficient in all arts; 

a crest jewel in (htneing, a Savasvati in 

singing.” 

In the course of one of my mmicruiis visits 
tn the temple I was shmvn a sculpture made of 
stone of poor quality an<l, in consequence, Ycrj’ 
iiiueh worn by time, which is believed to rc- 
])rc.sont tlic king and his (luccii. Carved upon 
tlic middle panel of the screen to the right of 
llio east doorway of tlie temple arc supposed to 
lie the figiire.s of this ro.val couple. Botli have 
Ittfgc ciir-lobcs witli onuunonts. The ruler, 
scuted in the centre, has tt sword in the right 
and a flower in the left hand. Behind his chief 
consort, to his left, stands a woman attendant. 
Among the many figures ear\’Ci! on the pane! 
is a lioly man with his hand in the teaching 
attitude, probably meant for the Achaiyu 
Ramanuja. ' {To be roncUidcd.) 

c CRITICISM 

In this article Dr. Bagchi is crilietziug all Swamis — 
only criticizing some less aiiil ulliers more severely, thereby 
hoping to divide the Swamis and create disaffection among 
them; also hoping that the favoured, flattered ones would 
lake sides with him. Tlie famous Dr. Bagchi wants die 
general public of India to believe' ids opinion about 
Swamis and reject the opinion of tliuusands of ilieir 
.American disciples who are famous or ulherwise ordinary. 
Dr. Bagchi has thrown a vicious slur against our renowned 
men and prima donnas who have, after due considera- 
tion of the lienefil received, given testimonials to the work 
of famous Swamis. Our distinguished men and women 
are very practical and it is very hard to get their te.sii- 
nionials, and specially money, iinle«s they receive body, 
mind am! soul iiplifiment from the work of Swamis. 
Dr. Bagchi surely is envious of the Swamis who have 
classes niimlierins up to 1500 and who receive S25 per 
class member. He is misleading die public in downing 
such Swamis whom thousands follow. I happened to 
.see their income lax reports and 1 know they spend every- 
thing for uplifting the intelligentsia of America. 

ease™ 

It is not true dial Swami Vivrkananda alone did 
good work and none else since his advent. In fact there 
is a Swami I know who has been received liy the President 
of the United Stales, presidents and professors of univer- 
sities and saints, thousands count themselves fortunate 
to be his disciples, and be has established a million dollar- 
Hindu temple in Ias .Angeles, and ha? educated many 
Hindu l>uys in America. 

Besides Dr. Bagchi by praising some intellectuals U 
trying to set tliem against ail religious Swamis wlio are 
doing great good for tndia in their own way in .America. 

Dr. Bagchi himself was a long-haired Swami. whicli 
he has cropped sliorl. in preparation of his intellectual 
aerial journey and marriage. Even if lie left the Swami 
order, why i? it that the Doctor’s high intellectual attain- 
ments dictate him to villify others? Mention of long- 
haired Swamis in his article is a joke on the ea-Swami 
Phiiananda who bad long hair. 



TWO ELECTED KINGS OF BENGAL 

By Sib JADUNATH SARKAR, m.a,, d. litt. 


[ Since last year tlie people of North Bengal 
(ancient Sansla-it name Varendri) have been 
celebrating the accession to the throne of that 
land of tiie founder of a new dynasty, which is 
believed to have taken place on the full moon 
day of Phalgun (Hold) about the year 760 A.D. 
The most interesting facts about this event are 
that the king was freely elected by the people 
after the overthrow of a tyrant by means of a 
general rising and that the new dynasty be- 
longed to the Mahishya (or Kaivarta) caste and 


military path {jan-gal) starts from this place 
and its remnants are traceable for a long dis- 
tance. Temples of Chamunda (or Shakti, the 
tutelary goddess of this line of kings) are found 
at Sidchiapur and several other places and thoii 
foundation by this dynasty is proved by the 
fact that their servitors are the class of 
Brahmans who minister to Mahishyas. 

The whole story will be found in the 
address of the Presitlent, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
printed below, b. n. b.] 



Arrival of ladies to atteod tlie celebrations 

Photograph by Ananda Bazar Patrika 


produced some heroic generals ^cl able, 
devoted and honest rulers. Their histoiy has 
been recovered from the commentary of the 
Sanskrit poem Raviacharitam of Sandhyakar 
Nandi, the sole MS. of which was discovered 
•in Nepal by M. M. Hara Prasad Shastri and 
printed in 1904 by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

This year the celebrations were held at 
Sicldhapur on the bank of the BMma-sagar, a 
large tank named after Bliima (the last king 
of this dynasty) in the Naogaon sub-division 
in the extreme nortli of the Rajshahi district 
and not far from the Bagura border. A raised 


The two heroes whose memory is being 
celebrated here today were the glory of all 
Bengal and of the entire Bengali race, though 
they lived and worked in Varendra (North 
Bengal). It is the fashion to sneer at the 
Bengalis as weak and cowardly, as “ hereditary 
bondsmen.” The best answer to this libel is 
the true life story of Divya and Bhimaraj. 

And yet their histoiy has been discovered 
only during the last thirty years. Even now 
there are millions of Bengalis who do not know 
this account, hundreds of thousands who have 
not heard the veiy names of Divya and 
Bhimaraj. 
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l>Itr!>ralicm> in l^>l>|ll(r nf Divya— Sir Jailiiiiatli 


Prr*«itlenl, Iwfore llic Pandcl 
Pholugrajih liy Anantia Ba:ar Pairiki 


Xearly twelve eentiii’ie> til’ll, aljinit 7(30 
Bengal was in a miserable political condition : 
there w;\s uo common soi'creign over the land, 
only petty zamindars and captains raising their 
heiiiU in a iiundred dift'erent places, attacking 
each other, plundering the peasantry and 
usurping lands. — just like the big fish in a tank 
swallowing up all the minnows. Then all the 
[leople combined, and elected as their king a 
famous general named Clopala. iiromising (u 
obey him if iie kept peace and order. 

This Gfipala founded the famous Pala 
flyna.sty whicli continued fur o\’er three 
fcniuries. Tlie Pula kings occupied the whole 
of Bengal and carried tlieir victorious arms into 
Bihar. As.sam and Orissa. Their rule brought 
peace and happiness, security of life and pro- 
perty. growth of wealth and culture to the 
country. Many teiui>lts. moiia.steries and 
college.s were built: uumboiiess fine images of 
'tone, bronze and copper were made: beauti- 
ful muiuiscripts were written and illuminated 
with pictures; the fame of Bengal spread fai 
and with', and many foreign scholars visited 
the land. 

Two hundred ami .seventy yeav? passed in 
this way. TJiit witii the accession of 


Maliipala II began a surhlcn decline. That 
king'.s character was as bad as his brain was 
weak. Capricious and obstinate, he would not 
listen to any one, and acted just contrary to tbe 
advice of the honest old ministers of his fatlier 
A good king ought to treat his subjects like his 
own offspring, — a.s our |iin.t Kalidasa has put 
it. 

Tlie young king Maliipala despised the 
\ve!l-wishci's of his house. Selfish rogues 
gatliered round him and instigated him to 
iiiipi'isoii his Youngci' hrother, the universally 
]Kipiilar Ramapala, on the false suspicion of 
planning to clear his way to the throne by 
assassinating Maliipala. That young prince 
was chained with iron fetters to his cell. 
Another brother. Surapata, .shared his captivity. 
Attempts wove e^•en made to poison Ramapala, 
iiut he sui'ccl himself by his watchfulness. 

Then, freed froju all fear, Maliipala gave 
rein to his vice and tyranny. No subject's 
honour or womenfolk was safe under him. No 
kind of inisdeefl was left imattemptcd by him. 
Maddened by his oppression, the people ro- 
solved to depose him or perish in the attempt, 
.411 the vassal princes, chieftains, sardars, and 
rich men assembled their retainers, elephants, 
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horse, foot, and war chariots, forming an ocean 
of combatants the end of which the eye could 
not see (ananta-samanta-chakra) . Mahipala, 
lilinded by arrogance, advanced against the 
rebels. But his forces were small in number and 
heartless in their cause. The veteran ministers 
advised the king not to hazard a conflict 
immediately, but to halt at a safe distance and 
tiy intrigue for increasing his own numbers 
and fomenting desertion from the enemy’s 
ranks. The rash king blindly rushed into 
battle and was defeated and slain. The glori- 
ous Pala empire fell to pieces. The two captive 
younger princes escaped from the State prison 
and wandered here and there as fugitives. 

After this victory, the leaders of the rebel 
confederacy decided to elect Divya as their 
king, because no realm can exist without a 
sovereign. Who was this Divya? His name 
and deeds have become fully known to us from 
an old Sanskrit manuscript discovered in Nepal 
only one genei'ation ago. He was the eom- 
mauder-in-chief of Mahipala's father’, and had 
won great fame by leading expeditions on be- 
half of his master to many provinces. His 
bravery was regarded as the standard of per- 
fection which it was humanly impossible to 
surpass. 

He was as noble-minded and righteous as 
he was brave. His position in the State was 
just below the sovei-eign’s, as the Commander- 
in-Chief of British India lias his seat next to 
the Viceroy’s. And yet he was so righteous 
that in spite of the slights and oppression 
heaped upon him by his worthless young 
master, he did not rebel out of a spirit of 
reveiige or desire for the throne. When 
Malripala’e rule became unbearable to the 
people and Divya saw that he alone could 
rescue his fellow countrymen from misery and 
ruin, then and then only did he join in the 
rebellion and deliver his fatherland from 
Sataiuc misrule. His Sanskrit history, written 
by his enemy’s coui’tier, admits that his rebel- 
lion was an unavoidable duty {avashya- 
kartabya). 

Divya was now an old man, he had no 
craving for pomp or pleasure; but knowing 
that society would be ruined if anarchy pre- 
vailed, he shouldered the heavy burden of 
kingship for the sake of keeping the peace and 
repressing the wicked. He never be^ed to be 
excused. This is the character of the true 
patriot, — who labours for his country and com- 
munity to the end of his days, regardless of his 
own repose or happiness, like the ideal king 
eulogised in Kalidasa's Sakuntala. 

56-10 


After his election to the throne of North 
Bengal, Divya did not live long. The revolt 
liad turned the country upside down. It took 
time to organize and establish the new 
dynasty’s administration. Surapala pro- 
claimed liinisclf king in some other part of 
Bengal, and at many places the agents of the 
two dynasties fought each other. But after 
Divya's death, Bhima (tlie son of his brother 
Rudak) succeeded him and completed his 
uncle’s work. The new sovereign was equally 
brave, intelligent and hard-w’orking. 

For many year's Bhima protected the 
Varendra country, suppressing his enemies by 
attacking them wlien at a disadvantage or off 
their guard. History bears witness to Bhiraa’s 
pow'er and his large force of elephants, troops 
and war-boats. His rival, Ramapala of the 
supplanted dynasty, took many years and had 
to build up a huge confederacy of allies at an 
immense cost before he could defeat Bhima. 

Ramapala either’ visited in person the 
chieftains of the country nortli, east and west 
of Varendra, or sent his agents there and en- 
listed the rulers and captains of all these places 
on his side, and then ventured to cross the 
Ganges and invade Bhima’s country. An 
earlier invasion, led into west Varendra by 
Ramapala’s cousin Shivaraja of Bihar, after- 
doing some damage and raid at first, was easily 
defeated when Bhima’s tr-oops arr-ived on the 
scene. 

At last the immense host of Ramapala — 
with his countless allies — invaded Varendra. 
Bhima fought him, but w’as defeated and 
captured. His general Hari Nayak rallied the 
broken troops and faced the invaders again, 
but his handful of men were swept away by 
the overwhelming odds. He and his captive 
master were put to deatli, and tire independent 
provincial dynasty of North Bengal ended. 

Bhima’s capital, named Daniar, is tles- 
o'ibed by the poet as upo-pura, i.e., a suburb; 
it was evidently a new city founded by him 
outside the old and decayed capital, like the 
New’ Delhi of our own days. Large tanks, 
raised paths, palaces and temples, connected by 
tradition with Bhima, still exist in North Bengal, 
some in ruin, others buried under the ground 
and lost to popular knowledge. The village- 
folk have preserved his memory in a dim and 
garbled form. 

■\Ve have to recover the monuments of this 
dynasty by removing tlie jungle debris and dust 
of nine centuries. This is the duty of Nortli 
Bengal zamindars and ryots, young scholars 
and old historians. The sons of Varendri must 
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save -the special contribution of Varendri to 
Bengal’s histoiy and culture. Kumav Sarat 
Kumar Roy (of Dighapatiyal and Aksliaya 
Kumar Maitra began this work with their own 
hands. Bhall their cxanrple end witii ttiein? 
No .Sanskrit poet has recorded the achievement? 
of Di\'ya and Biiima. Rustic hard.? sang of 
them in th.al far off age, hut their ballads have 
passed into oblivion in the course of nine 
eenturies. Therefore, the nrelia'ologisfs .spade 
is our only resource now; wc must dig for 
records graven in stone. 

Di^ya and Bliima belonged to the M(thi.^h}ia 
caste tit) soine pli'ces called Kfih’orttif’K In 
the rihuiiiibiil-diUi the Creator declares that he 
formed men into loiir caste.* on the basis of 
their eliaraeleristie.s tV/ioi/d and functions 
Ikriniii'i]. If we believe in the Oifn. we are 
boimd to class tlie*e Mahishy.as as Kshatriyas. 
Kalidasa has dccLarcfl that the whole worh! 
dei'ive.e tlie won! “ ICshatriya " from a root 
meaning " he who save-? people from harm." 
Tliis is the true criterion of Kshatriya-hood. 
Ditya and Bhinia devoted their lives to .sup- 
!>ressing the oppressors of their Fatherland, 
expelling foreign invaders and saving the life 
and lionour of lakhs and lakhs of men and 
women. Surely they were Ksliatrivas by 
character ami life’s work, no matter to what 
caste they may have been born. The 
iHiownod sclioiar and ideal orthodox Brahman, 
Ihc .saintly Bhiidev Mukhopadhyay, c.i.e., 
used to say. “ My ancestors were Brahmans no 
doubt, but in the modern age whosoet-ev has 
aeriuired the highest learning and teaches 
pupils, is truly a Braliman, because he is dis- 
cliarging tlie function of a Brahman." 

It will thus be seen that tlie division of the 
Himlii iiojiiilatioii into four water-tigiif castes 
I I'ornn) labelled Bralimans. Ksliatrivas. 


Vaishyas and Sbudras — like the jealously dif- 
ferentiated foul' classes of railway carriages 
each with its distinctive colour (wnrna), is 
based neither on eternal verity nor on liistorieal 
fact. I shall give you some examples in proof 
of this. The Rajputs are unrivalled among 
Imliaii races for their braveiy, and even in 
other lands few can equal them. They boast 
of being true Kshatriyas and look doi\’n upon 
all otlicr castes. In Upper India, Bania or 
trader is a general term of contempt for n 
cowardly mean fellow. And yet we find many 
instances in histoiy of tlie troops of Rajput 
Rujalus being led in battle by Banias. 
M.aharana Raj Singli’s diwan Dayal Sah 
.■'^ahukar or tradesman) led hi? pi-oud Sisodia 
iroops and convulsed the army of the Emperor 
.•Viinmgrib il679). The Kaclihwah and 
sliokliawat retainers of Ishwari Singh of .faipur 
gained the battle of Rajmahal (1747) under 
ihe command of his minister Haragovind 
Natani, a Bania. Another Rajput Rajah's 
Bama officer gave up his life at the liead of his 
Rajput clansmen. Before the battle the caste- 
proud Rajput captain.? scornfuilv told him 
•'.Slialuiji ! this is not a dnv for selling’ flour " 
He replied, "Friends, you will see me today 
weighing out flour with a p.air of scales in each 
Saying this, lie tlirew away his 
shield, seized the bridle between bis teeth,’ and 
taking a sword in eneli hand, spurred his hor«c 
before all othere into the enemy’s ranks mirl 
fell down covered with a liuiulreil wounds. 

All these are historieul facts, rcctinled in 
contemporary document.s. They are iir.t loose 
traditions, nor Iiypothctieal ea.se'* luit forward to 
buttress up an argument. What casie-proud 
Ksiiatriya,— Bisodia. Rallmr or Kachhwali. 
ever suipas.sod .sin-ii lieroisiu a.* this? 

ITraiidal.'il fr..iii (he ..rigina! Kciigali l.y Praieiulra 
.\jlli Banciji.l 
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ENGLISH 

.-VHS.^NU'T-TAW.iRIKH. A CHRONICLE OF 
THE E.A^Y SAFA VIS : Bu Hamn-i-Rumlu^ iraiis- 
Uited into Eiifili>ih by C. N. Seddon, MA., I.C-S- 
(Jicld.); Oackwad’s Oricnlial 6erks, Vol. LXIX. 
Fp. 2116. 

Ahiutni'l-Taimiikk is a coutemporary courf-histovy 
of the &'st three famous Safnv'i ntlers of Persia, written 
by Hastin-i-Ruinhi, wlio wrote this r'olume in the nainc! 
of Prince Ismail Miiza. Hnsin-i-Ruinki ftdlows the 
clirouoiogitui plan of Lieating bistoiy grouping events 
under ffijrali years from .A. H. 900 down to 985. The 
learned translator has in an Introduction of 15 pages 
given US a summaiy of esseutial points of interest in 
this liistorj’, as well as a luminous political back-ground 
to it to enable the average reader to follow the narra- 
tive intelligently. The imnslator’a careful study iu and 
avoimcl the subject shows itself in his notes — liislon- 
cal and pcncml covering So pages oj Ike book. 

Ve sincerely admire Mr, Seddon's mastery of 
languages, Peisian and English, as well as his earnest 
endeavour to make his work useful and faultless from 
every point of view. The only complaint one may have 
is the absence of an index, which is undoubtedly a 
difficult task as it appem-s from the contents of the 
book. 

Wo should, howe^'er, like to point out that toe 
learned translator in his Introduction has rather iinder- 
estimated the importance of the Aksunu’t-TaTeankh in 
one point. He remarks, " There is no value in Hasan- 
i-Rumlu’s Indian histoiy,” (p- X). This, of course, 
holds partly true so far as Hasan’s incursion? into poh- 
tical hiatoo' is concerned. A student of the nrt of war- 
fare in Mughal India will find the Ahsan extremely 
valuable iu studying the evolution of the mUitary tactics 
of Babur which revolutionized the art of warfare iu 
India in the sLxtcenth century. The Safa\'is learnt 
the Rumi fashion of fighting from the Osmanli Turks 
on their vvestcru frontier, parliciUavly in the field of 
Chaldimii in 920 A. H., wliicli demonstrated Uie risk 
iinii futility of charges, of heavy cavalry against a com- 
bination of artillery, infantry and cavalry fighting on 
the defensive. The riftsan thus describes the Rumi 
tactics, "And the way of the Turkish Sultans is this, 


tliat at the time of battle the,\’ stveugthc-n their army 
with guns and cli.ains, making tlui.s a strong fortress 
to luotect themselves. And within it the giinmon 
file gnus and cannon aiui muskets, and over tire 
c;uinon in tlic form of a dragon they place big and 
small mortar.s. And they have such skill and power 
in firing their guns that they <'an hit the indivisible 
atom a mile away " (p. 68). 

Thc Aiisiin ougiit lo find a place on the shelf of 
Indo-Muslim liistory as a contemporary source tlirovv- 
iiig side-lights on the relations of Babur and Hiiuiiiyim 
with their Safari conteinjioraiies of Persia. 

K. R. Q.^n'unco 

THE SPIRIT or M.AN IN .ASIAN ART ; Bu 
Lawrence Bini/ou. Hunwil I'uivcreilij Press. 1035. 
Pp. 3!i with 70 ilhistnitioiis. Price Si- 

The University of Harvard is remembered with 
gratitude by Indologists on account of its sunipluou.- 
" Oriental Scries.’’ Now in the year of its ter- 
cenleiiary we harre the pleasure of handling the 
r’ohimc under rerdew wliieh grew out of a series of 
ieotiires delivered in 1933-34, by the renowned poet, 
esswj'ist and critic, Lawrence Binyon, as the Charles 
Eliot Norton Professor. He endeared himself to nil 
lovers of Oriental Art by his famous book. Painting 
in (he Far East, published nearly a quarter of a 
centtiry ago. In The Spirit of Man in Asian Art, 
tlie author gives us a brilliant exposition and appraise- 
ment of the art treasures, chiefly pictorial of the four 
major families of Asiatic Art ; Indian, Iranian, Chinese 
and .lapanese. As the late keeper of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum for years, Mr. 
Binj'on, lias handled rare orginals and what is more, 
has intciTOgatwl them with the sympathy and imder- 
staudiug of a true poet that he is. Heuce, we find 
in his treatment an estraordinaiy power of authentic 
documeutatioa conibiued with the capacity innate in 
a creative artist of infusing a new life and meaning 
into art criticism. The lalo Mr. E, B. Harrell also was 
a juissionate prot.ajtouisL of oriental art; but pre- 
occupied as he was in fighting the pretentious con- 
tempt of Western ciities for Eastern art, he lacked 
repose and finisli in form. This is just what Binyon 
brings in his learned yet inspiring essays which, we are 
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sin-e, will be wekomed by all art lovers and the book 
with its representative gallery of pictures in excellent 
reproduction, will find place in libraries, public 
and private. Classical styles apart, he has very laud- 
alily drawn our attention to the so-called popular Art 
which in India save us the grand Rajput paintings and 
to Japan the Vkiyo-yc sketches of imraortal transienej’. 
On the eve of a venfable renaissance of arts and crafts 
in the entire Orient, the study of Mr. Binyoa will 
as 11 beacon-light for ai't-critic.< and artists. Whnt. 
Okakiira, Havell and Fenollosa did in the past and 
wiiat Coomuraswamy and others are doing at pre.sent. 
have !>een gloriously vindicated by this poct-critic of 
rare taste and unfaltering judgment. The Western 
i-onviclion of superiority and obstinate determination 
1*1 impose external standards, prcienteil an\’ serious 
approach to E.istem till laic in the 19th " centuiy." — 
sal’s aitihor with ruthless precision. He points to the 
other path— that of creative criticisin, by quoting 
Wiiirlswortli : 

And you must love liim ore to you 

He will soeni worlUy of your ioie. 

May this pi- 0 |)hecy be tiilfillcd and may we get 
tiiiiry and nioi'o of critics like Mr. ninvoii who aigiii- 
tii'aiilly quotes Willitim Blake at the end. saying that 
,\ri is " a means of conversing witli Piundiso.” 

K.iudas N.ig 

AJANTA AND THE UNITY OF ART : By 
11'. E. Gladstone Sofoinoii. A yaiK f read at the o/trn- 
iiiij oj Ike Exhibition o/ Ajnniri and EUora Paintings 
aud Dmu-ings at the. Bomboii fjrU'cr«»f!/ orgaiihed 
hy the Universal Arts CiVofe. Four lUastmtions, Pp. S3 
J'rice Annas Four. "Draskti" O.ffict. Hornby Hoad, 
Bombay. 

This is a tiny little brocliure which gii’es a frag- 
iiic-nt of author’s impressions of his stay at Ajanta last 
I’tar with a party of Indian art students from Bombay. 
Captain Solomon deprecates the fashion of some art 
critics who resort to “ mystification " in their attempt 
lo jwesent art of India to Europe. The beauty and 
the spontaneous richness of the “ most purely decora- 
tive mural paintings still visible to the world” is 
obvious to tile practising artist and to those who have 
the eyes to see them with a direct vision without 
the interesting smoke screens of 'Nationality' or 
‘Mysticism.’ As the author porfinently points out 
" the fundamental impulses of ai't arc of com-se neither 
Eastern nor Western, but universal." ” The truth U 
iluif the family I’esemblances between the Ajanta eaves, 
early Italian paintings, the Etni.^can \ases. or the 
Aegean frescoes are niucli more striking than tlie differ- 
ences of style between them.” Tlie second point that 
if made in this short essay is that the artist who 
jiainled some of these frescoes blazing with the teem- 
ing forms of plant ami animal life, " was .a lover of 
life, not one who spent his days and nights in inedita- 
lion, content to abjure the study of Nature in favour 
of the abstruse mysteries of Y'oga."’ But tlic most solid 
part of this little essay is a careful analysis of the 
great maaterjnece of tlio Simliuia Jalaka in Cave 17. 
as a l^-pical example of the subtle methods of pictorial 
nr decorative figure composition pi-aclised by the nionk- 
Masters of Ajanta. For the lucid combinations of its 
dccor.itive and dramatic values, for the exquisite per- 
fection of its execution — and the intensity of its 
romance, t!ie author eourjgeoii'iy claim--, fliat tliis piece 
of wall painting is ” certainly not excelled anywhere 
in the whole domain of ancient riainting.” Captain 
Solomon very happily disposes of the charge of Mr. 


Binyon that the frescoes display 'diffiiaion’ and in- 
coherence in composition and are lacking in any 
formula of calculated surface arrangement. It is a 
verv interesting e.'say written with the characteristic 
enthusiasm of the author and should be in the hands 
of all our students in the Schools and Colleges. 

K.AUXDijjy.c 

LIFE OF DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR, mj),. 
B.i,., C.I.E.: By S<(rttt Chandra Ghoae, iix>., mji.s.i.. 
(loiidofi). Published by Prajulla Chandra Bhar, IBS, 
Boir Bazar Street, CalcitUa,. .Second Edition, pp. XH 
-^.',12. Price iiol mentioned. 

The nineteenth centurty India can be broadly 
divided into two periods : (i) ending with the death 
of Raja Rammohan Roy and (2) up till the establish- 
ment of the Indian National Congiess. The seeds of 
national aspirations sown in the earlier period sprouted 
into various movements in the tatter. Such was the 
case in eveiy department of life. In science, litera- 
ture. polities and other cultural activities the latter 
j’.rriod marked a distinct sign of progress. So far as 
the growth of scientific consciousness among the people 
in this period was concerned, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s 
contribution can be said to be foremost. Through 
his Calcutta Mediatl Journal (.August, 1869), he first 
iiroaclicd the idea of establishing, and later did estab- 
lish, a .scientific association for the regular cultivation 
of science in its various aspects. If he did nothing 
else, only from this respect his name would have been 
immortalized in the cultural history of tlie nineteenth 
century India. 

Dr. Sarat Chandra Ghose has done a distinct 
service to his counliyraen by bringing forth the second 
edition of his Life of Dr. Mahendra Lai .Sircar, the first 
being published so long ago as 1909. Dr. Mahendra 
La! Sircar was an eminent physician of his time. He 
couimeaced pi-actising Allopathy near about 1864, but 
within a few years became a convert to Homteopnth\’ 
and till tlie end of liis life practised it. It is tlicn 
but meet that the autlior would devote a consiilerablc 
portiou of the book to Hoina-opathy and Dr. Sircar's 
coDtribiuion to it. The author, while drawing up 
the liiator>' of Homreopatliic practice in India, has in 
Lis zeal included even the list of Horaccopatliic cliarit- 
flble riispenfarics. their inetiical offiiers. etc.. «> lately 
fstablisbed as September, 1928. in Bengal (Pp. 104-106). 
It is. therefore, no wonder that half the book (not 
less than 200 panes) lias been taken up by this subject. 
Other important sections, such as the ‘.Association for 
tlie Ciilti\’afion of Science,’ have not been done full 
justice to. The narration of Dr. Sircar's acquaintance 
and di.scoui'se with Paramaliamsa Ramki-ishna, the 
noted Hindu saint of tlie time, the small anecdotes 
of his life, his utter simplicity, sinceritj’ of pnrjioso, 
Ills services in council.^ and commission.' will prove in- 
teresting as well as elevating. 

The author lias done well to incorporate the two 
famous letters wliicli Dr. Slahendra Lai Sircar had 
addressed to the Calcutta Universit3''when the members 
of the Faculty of Medicine objected to work will) liim 
as a colleague, for his profession and practice of Homceo- 
pathy. Tliese at once show his depth in (he Indian 
and Foreign systems of medicine as well .as his ardent 
love for Horaoa'opathy. Here again there is a dis- 
ci-epancy in the book (p. 208), Dr. Sircar did not 
in utter disgust '' tender “ Jiis resignation as a member 
of tlie Faculty of Medicine.” Wlien the members of 
the faculty obstinately refused to work with him and 
actually tendered their resignation, in a body, the 
Syndicate found no other alternative but to transfer 
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Dr. Sircar to the Faculty of Engineering. Let me quote 
the actual wording of the resolution of the Syndicate. 

" 56. Read a Letter from Dr. Mahendra La] 
Sircar, dated the 7th of September, 1878. 

“ Resolved : 

That Dr. Mahendiu Lai Sircar’s name be trans- 
feiTed from the Faculty of Medicine to that of 
Engineering.” 

(C/niucrsf£j/ of Calcutta. MiniUea jor the year 
jm-79. P. BO.) 

Inspite of these blemishes, the book will be of 
immense benefit to the reader. Tlie printing and get- 
up of the book are good. 

JOGESH C. B.aqal 


SANSKRIT 

SRIMAD BHAGAVAT GITA {Text of Sudha 
Dharma Mandalam edition) with ike commentary of 
Sti ffamsa Yogi, Chapter I, published by Mr. T. M. 
Janardanam from Mylapore, Madras, South India. 

This is a new edition of the Gita, containing 745 
Slokas comprised in 26 Chapters, instead of 700 Slokas 
contained in 18 Chaptcrc, which we ordinarily find. 
Tile text is based on certain Slokas in Chapter 43 of 
Bhiamn Parva of the Mahabharata, in respect of which 
Nilkantha, the celebrated commentator of the Mahabha- 
rata, says that the verses in which the statement is 
made '^at the Gita contains 745 Slokas, do not exist 
in tlie Gauda or Bengal recension and the late learned 
scholar Kasinath Trumbak Telang in his introduction 
to the Bbagavada Gita says that those Slokas are 
doubtless not genuine. We refrain from further 
criticism, as the remaining 25 Chapters have not yet 
been received. 

JiTECTiw Nath Bose 


CHATURVIMSATIPRABANDHAH. Edited by 
Prof. Hiralal Rasikdae Kapadia, MA. To be had of 
Mcms. N. M. Tripatki & Co., Bombay. Rs. S-8. 

Tliis work in Sanskrit, ivxitten by Sri Rajasekhara 
Siiri the Jeina savant (in the tenth centurj', according to 
Keith blit probably much later, as one stoiy at least 
in llie collection refers to a cliief who lived in the 
twelfth centuiy, but in any way the time has not 
been satisfactorily settled), had been publislied and 
reviewed in journals like the Pracharini Patrika. 

It is now presented to the public by the well-known 
association, the Forbes Gujarati Sabha of Bombay. 
Prof. Kapadia bases his edition on three manuscripts 
and !i printed copy, and has contiibuted an introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit which has at least the gift of brevity, 
and indexes and appendices as many as ten in number. 
He has spared no pains to make the book attractive 
and useful and we have to say, as we did in reviewing 
the Prabandliachintamani, that its inclusion in the 
dnbha Publication is quite suitable. Its other name is 
Prabundliakosha, and the interspersed verses in 
iilanskiit and Prakiit mostly contain example of 
bcii-viot, while the many anecdotes read well, and 
selection from them are recommended for use in text- 
books both for tlieir matter and style; — they will 
supply variety to the monotonous fare of the Hito- 
padesha and tlic Panohatantra which are generally 
served before young boys and girls going in for a 
study of Sanskrit. 

pRlYARAMJAN SEU 


BENGALI 

DESIYA SAMAYIK PATRER ITIHAS {History 
of Ike Vernacular Periodical Papers). By Bmjendra 
Nath Bandyopadhyay. Port I. 181S-1830. Sahitya 
Pariskat Granllmbali 88. Pp. IS 4 . Published by the 
Ranjan Publishini) House, 26/9, Mohan Bagan Row, 
Calcutta, 1937. Price Rs. 2/. 

To readers who are interested in the cultural 
history of Bengal in the 19th century it is hardly 
necessary to inti'oduce Mr. Bandyopadliyay, who has 
already published a valuable selection, in three 
volumes, of interesting materials gleaned from some 
of the periodicals of the firet half of the century, as 
well as a documented and systematic history of the 
Bengali Stage from its commencement to the establish- 
ment of the National Theatre. In the course of these 
investigations lie had to devote years of patient toil 
to the earthing and examining of materials which lay 
buried_ in the obscure or forgotten files of rave old 
periodicals. The present work owes its origin to this 
effort of the indefatigable author; and it is needless 
to inform those who are already familiar with Ilia 
ivritings that it maintains the same high standard of 
skilful and_ accurate workmansliip. 

The history of Bengali periodical liteniture begins 
from 1813. In this first pai't of his projected work a 
reliable account of the Listoiy is given up to 1^9, 
and made as full as tlie present state of our knowledge 
permits. To his previous training as an historical 
student, the author has added his unbounded en- 
thusiasm and capacity for persistent endeavour; and 
this happy combination of qualities lias made him 
eminently fit for the exacting and laborious task, which 
he has now so successfully accomplisliGd. His work is 
not only a marvel of methodical application liut its 
value increased by the fact that it is based upon 
original, but not easily accessible, materials which have 
been collected, examined and systomatized witli great 
patience, accuracy and attention to details- He has 
rej^ed the broad and easy path of those writers who 
desire to attain quick results by an undoubtedly 
brilliant, but ultimately worthless, compilation of 
secondhand and cheap materials; lie has chosen the 
narrow tind difficult path of laborious scholarship, 
which would in no case admit any inaterial without 
a rigorous examination. He had, therefore, to go 
back to the original sources at every step; and there 
is hardly a single fact or conelusiou in bis book which 
is not supported or established by the necessaiy proofs 
and controls. As_ a result, he Iws been able to check 
the _ errors of his hasty, uncritical or insufficiently 
equipped predecessors and supplement their omis- 
sions and imperfections. It is probable that there 
still exist unexamined in various parts of the eountiy 
many unknown files of old periodicals; future research 
will probably discover these and fill up the unavoid- 
able gaps and inadequacies of the present attempt. 
But our author appears to have soared no pains to 
make liis account as complete and accurate as pos- 
able; and even if his attempt, as he himself admits, 
is not perfect, it would be no exaggeration to say that 
he has laid the foundations of the first trustworthy 
bistoiy of the vernacular periodical literature of the 
last cenliirj’. 

Altliough the work is cliiefiy concerned with tlie 
historj' of periodical literature printed in Bengali, the 
autiior has included brief references to early Unlit. 
Persian and Hindi newspapers. It is well worth noting 
in this connexion that the first newspapers in each of 
these languages appeared from Calcutta between 
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M:iiv!i 1S22 :iml May 1S2G. Of tlie BPiigali pi rioiiical? 
ilortll willi in this voiunic. the ■'iuiwich'ir- 

'I n i' /I rr «, ,'i‘)mbii’l-k'iiii>t'idi, ,siim'!ch{i,~t'htiii'lilk>i, 
Ih'iiii'iiliil, Siimhiirf-iii'chli'ikiti', .1 Hfiiiih/id- 

bhciKk'ir, aiiioiig. others, csurciscJ a 

I'titisicionilik inlhiontc on ilif litc-ravy. soiial ami rf'ii- 
sioiis iiii/aif of fill* a|ii'- l! is inTci'cslius; to note’ lliat 
the lirsf two Uonpah mov.-iiai'crs ahiiosi 

siniultanroiisl.v, oven brfnrc Loi'il Ila.-lina^ liaii lifiod 
the oonsorshh' of the I'i(>s. The fir-t of tlirr-n. tlio 
StiiiKiflinr-dt'.i'iiiiii, pul ili.'li I'll tu r'l'rauiporo (May 23. 
ISIS) owes it.' ini'opttoi! lu foivi^ii elTort. hut it \va- 
tairitil fiti liiiiiuly !iy Inilian a-si-tance ; while lUo 
seeund. the lit in/ul fftizilh. piilili-hed prohahlv with- 
in It fortnight at Ciih'iili:i. was ..utiitdy an liidiaii 
eljlerpliso- A Persian tdiiion of the .‘'iimnrhui'- 
thi.'iitiii Was iiiildislicti im May 0, |S2ri. Cimiravy to 
I'unvnt eriTmoous views, the pteviit vi'viewer poinleil 
out, many vimi-s ago. that the was 

urver. ii.s lite rfiw/W .\{i':ii:iiir (Decemher ISIS)) was, 
a totally mi.'sioiiary pai'cr: and he i- glad to finil tliat 
his opinion has roeeivid contiriuatiim in ilie pre.-eut 
woi-lc. .Mthough >t;ii'ird i.y t!u BaptH nih'icinaries. 
the (diloriul work of tlie S-iifi'H-l.-i.-flrn-r-iii was 
■iu'-kd eliiefly l,y IiitiiaM Pandits like .liiynopa! Tafkii- 
laiikar and Tiiiiniiharaii .'iioniani : ami evi ii if it 
ta-iaM'iinally ailiiiiiti'il iiirre-poiiih'nfi' on lelininiis 
tupii-s. it m-ver eiii’omaseii aerinioniuiis I'eligioiis lon- 
Iroyer.sy. ;.s did jj,, rival, the iNiimtr’/mf-e/inadWA'r/ 
which was obviously tlii' oiaan of the oilbisio-'S Hiudti 
tyoiip. It is iiiifoi’lunale that the tlala are iiistiHi- 
cient for tracing u ioiii|iIcic hi«ioi'v (»f tlu' 

Kiiiimiiili (IXccuiWr 4. !S21', beliiiid which stood the 
l;er.-on:tlity of Ham Mohiiu lluy, or nf llic aggies- 
sivcly orthoiiox juipcr ..f the oppasitc camp. ' the 
^imixKl-iimr-.uixiil; (ty.iol.rr 1S23). whir-h ciividalrd 
for ne.irly .-ii'n ycais. The fir.-t Beiii;;d i-Pofsian 
newsjiiipc.r eonriucled by n Mulitiniiiiaiian was (he 
>uwc;W«tr-«7/j/irf.|-ri;c»<//a jiublished In' Shaikh Ali- 
niiiJlah (Mua-li 7, 1831). to whose pro-Hindu views 
even the L'lfiudi-ikn wtis constraiiiHl to pay a coni- 
I’liracnt. Of the monihiy periodicals of un ethntaiiona! 
diaraeter. the 6r-t exenu.lar was tlie monthly 
DigJ'i.nuii (Apn! I&IS) londucteJ by the Serampore 
Missiouarips till 1S21 ; but its tradition, for a time 
broken, ,t|)i>cnrs iiPimntelj- to have ben carried on 

"‘'“'.I' monthly journals .,s the JutiHO'luim (1S31) 
anil Jiijii'iiid-uhnrjli' (April 1S32). 

The iii-riodical is an imiinrlaiil and necessarv 
exi,rrs-tnn nf modcrti civilization. Even if it- 
iplciiura! vj-i,m is -mi ahvay- uncloudr-il. it reflects 
at file .same lime |l|(. peculiar temper and cliaractir 
of a specified age and plaee; and, properly cxuniineil. 
It lurnisnes a vaiiiabii .litl to the historian rs a con- 
lempoparv. and by no means, negligible mconl. It 
e.annot bo doubteil. therefore, that it i' ncco.ssan- to 
reconstruct a sober and -ysienialic hlstorv of' the 
leriodica! hteralure of the niucieenth century Bengal, 
our of which the Bcngd of the pre.sint has 

'volved The Banniya riahitya Parislmt d'-ww the 
graiilude of the Br-ngali-r.-acling public by vntnistiilu' 
ilie work to Mr. Bandvopadhyay. than whom diere is 
none at the r>n,.s,.nt (by rmssc'dng a more intimate 
and detailed knowlcdce of the stibiect, 

S. K Di: 

:»IAR.\THI 

DilAl<.M.l-.--HAS'lIiA Vlf'H.lH t Hu I>. I', 

A'ci.c, M.A.. .’'..bb./ud iu/ I‘. I'. iiluiOL'al, 

Mniij i’liutiiuj liu''tuii, Knittiiit lidilUiiiOs, G'lV^nori, 
iSoiirinj/. l‘i>. SV‘, Us. JS. 


Mr. ]’. V. Kane, l.l.m., is well known in 

Westom India us a close student of Hindu Dhurirnv 
Shaslr.a, and as a banskritist of eniinonce. He hies 
written a big Ireatiec in tinglish on that subject for 
the Bhundiukar Oriental Institute of Poona- Patient 
reseaii'h, accurate scliol»r.-hi]), precision of statement 
and a modem outlook have been the characteristics of 
.ail his contributions to the eiucidution of the subject. 
The hook before us is an (‘xposition of the subject in 
popular form for Miiratlii readers. There arc viirioii.- 
fpicsiions of social and religious leform that arc 
agitating Hindu society lodu.v. -Ind many arc 
curious to know what the aiicicnt dhaslras havo 
to say on the Hibjcil, Although these mailer.* 
;ux‘ not iltcidcii satisfai'ioiil.v by un endeavour 
to put old wine in new bottles, still it i* not altogether 
usole's to know whiii the liistoir of- the pii.*t has to 
tell us oil the burning conlroversies of the tiay. For 
if Iho past is a burilcn, the knowledge of the past is 
liberation, Mr, P, V. Kane Las enileavoureil 
■iiccc'-sfully, to make the point clear to ail wlio would 
gru.-p it. that the rilia.-tavs arc not .*o reactionary or 
olwuinnlist as miiny a saliataiiist would makn them 
out to he. In a book of 300 pages the author Imndh-s 
the 'ubjirt of ri'form in religious and social inalters 
from various points of vh \v. ranging over a widi- 
pound, ami indicating the sources of his slaitemonls 
and c.•(lnclll>ioa* in a inanner that make.* it, worth 
po.w^sing, if at least for gnidins the la\- reader to 
.'iich dociuuentctl eviilcnce, as the author so .'killfullv 
brings under one cover anil for making it available I'o 
Marallii reader,*, who, on the average, kium- Iml little 
about it and yet swear vehemcutly by the authority 
of (he ISha.'lros for everything that they regaui a* 
siii-rositiicl and inviolable. Considering the labour iu- 
volved, tlie price of Ihc lawk i* veiy cheap. Marathi 
is today, being enriched, wi' are glad to note, by books 
tlmt lake religion and social rt'foriii seriously, anil regard 
the mailer of progre,*,* in il as vital lu the rhangiug life 
of the nation. Mr. Kune's book ma.v be considered 
a* iimkiug a land-murk in llii,* counecliou, 

V, N, N.^ik 

GUJARATI 

SHAKUKTALA RASADAR.SHAX : />';/ H-i/aWw-' 
L- I rnni’i'iiilui, B.A.. LL.B. prin/eff ni (A. Ji'iiiniifiiiil 
Pmituio Pre.-if, .Siii-n, P'lpii- I'ori,'. P/i, lin, 
Piii f III. I-OJi 0,1 l/ic Co,', r, V-I}4i )>i'iiili.<t liisfdc 

This j< |,i;,y i,; tpr.-p niid luodei'nizes the 
ineidciits connected with .Sliakiinlala's life, as given in 
the Maliabharat and iu Kalidas’ immortal play, 
Httnian iiainre and emotions, however, remain tlm 
same for all time, and it is the author's claim that 
muidc-n.s with Shukiiut.'ila's sentiments and feelings can 
be- found c'-en tod.-iy in Indian socictj-. He had accord- 
itigly set about to accomplish that object by adapting 
llip eonditions of modem life to those depicteiJ b.v 
Kalidas. He has analysed the two Shakunlalus: Iho 
one de!=cribc-d in the Mahabhurat and the other by 
K.alidas and ha.* come to the conclusion that tlw 
Mahalduu'al maiden was- more self-respecting and 
iiulr.'pcn<li-nl in nature than the iinip and collapsible 
OIK; depicted by Kalidas. Besides this he has Iran- 
sliilrd some of the ^•e^ses of Kalidas in his own 
original way, and the meaning he reads in them is 
iiidoci! sigtiificinl ; c the aii'ujhrniam pii.s/ipuin 
.*liika is vuy well lnii.*latcd aud explained, .Vltogciher 
i( L a work which provokes thought and coming as it 
does after a long interval from the author's (lowerful 
pen, it deserves a siueere welcome. 


K. M, J 



MR. EDEN’S SECRET DIPLOMACY 

By TARAKNATH DAS. p1i.d. 


Mh. Eden raised a tremendous cry against 
Sir Samuel Hoare, because be made an agree- 
ment with M. Laval to betray the League of 
Nations and Ethiopia. After becoming the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eden 
iias started a new type of secret diplomacy to 
maintain British supi'emacy in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Paul Mallon, a well-informed 
correspondent of the Evening Star (Wash- 
ington) gives on the 11th of February, the fol- 
lowing interesting news regarding Mr. Eden’s 
secret diplomacy and reason of Washington 
Government’s coolness towards the League’s 
and Great Britain’s international policies : 

T!ie upper-slsrta of diplomacy liere ha.? picked up 
some surprising information lately about secret European 
agreements. Most of it cannot lie canfirmed, of course. 
\7!ien nations get together in secret military ailianccs 
to divide the spoils of expected war, they do not call 
in witnesses. 

For instance, Britain is supposed to have succeeded 
in gelling an agreement from the Mediterranean powers 
to support the British fleet in event Italy attacks British 
men of war. 

Turkey's secret price jor placing its port and fleet 
(It British disposal is said to have hdsn the return to 
Turkey of the six fortified Dodecanese islands uihieh 
Italy took in ths war of 1912. Greece is supposed to 
have been promised some of the other Dodecanese. IFhat 
Yugoslavia's share was to be has not yet been made 
dear. But at the existing values o] AAditerrnnfon sup- 
port, you mar be .sure it was not trivial. 

These reports betray the probable existence of a 
secret spoils diplomacy exactly like that upon which 
Italy is now basing her Eihiopisn campaign. She wants 
the dark meat in the Etliiopian Turkey wliich she claims 
was promised by the British and French for coming 
into die World War on the side of the Allies. 

Whefhev the repovis are eiilirelv neeiirale is not as 
important now as the fact that sucli reports are filling 
the iraified air of diplomacy and are accepted as pro- 
bably being true by persons of great responsibility. 

It explains the determined United States isolation 
policy, and why it is likely to continue. 

The above news explains many of the 
recent happenings in the field of World Politics. 
Tui'key did not have any special love for Great 
Britain, which engineered the partition of the- 
Ottoman Empire before, during and after the 
World War. The pi'escnt ruler of Turkey, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, had to fight Greece, 
which was supported by Great Britain. Signor 
Mussolini was one of the first European states- 
men who extended moral support to Kcmal 
Pasha and concluded the so-called Non-aggres- 


sion Pact. Yet nationalist Turkey has suddenly 
changed sides and has .agreed to support Britain 
against Italy for certain price, Mr. Eden has 
nvomised to pay. Greece’s new King is related 
to the British royal family and he was sup- 
ported by the British statesmen in his efforts 
to rcgiiin the throne. It is natural that this 
]<ro-British Greek king would m.ake a secret 
tigrecment with the British Foreign Office to 
ally with Britain against her enemies. An 
Anglo-Greek offensive and defensive alliance 
may be of great value to Great Britain in case 
she be engaged in a conflict with any Power in 
the Mediterranean. It is conceivable that the 
GoA’crnment of the kingdom of Yugo-Slavia 
would ally with Britain against Italy, with the 
hope of regaining at least of the territories 
wliich are now under Italian domination. 

W’e have noticed that Signor Mussolini has 
protested against the understanding.^ arrived at 
hy Mr. Eden on behalf of Great Britaiir and 
other Powers — France, Turkey, Greece and 
Yugo-SIavia — on the ground that the League 
of Nations did not authorise the Briti.«h Go\'ern- 
ment to make any such understanding, pre- 
Bumably against Italy. Mr. Eden and British 
statesmen are having a great laugh at Signor 
Mussolini and at those who believe that the 
British are anxious to uphold the authority of 
the League of Nations for the promotion of 
World Peace. British statesmen, especially 
Mr. Eden, regard the League of Nations as an 
instrument for the promotion of British imperial 
interests. They are working for the preserva- 
tion of British supremacy at any cost and 
various understandings with nations to, further 
their policies are inevitable results. Sir'Samuel 
Hoare tried to make an Anglo-French-Italian 
Pact to get a paii, of Ethiopia for Britain and 
to seem'e Franco-ltnlian support in tlie Mediter- 
ranean, Mr. Eden has made understandings 
with France, Tm-key, Greece and Yugo-Sla^•ia 
to further British interests inspite of Italian 
hostility. However, it may be said that if Jlr. 
Eden can make a deal with Signor Mussolini 
on various issues involving British naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean then there will 
be some fonn of secret understanding between 
Italy and Britain. In that case Mr. Eden will 
follow this policy for the good of the world, for 
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the lurtherance of the cause of peace and to 
defend the League of Nations, and at tlie same 
time to promote British interests. 

To prove tiiat Mr. Eden was for the 
League of Nations. Mr. Eden luos declared that 
Britain is for •'oil .s.inction hut at the same 
time “ oil sanction " lias been put oft’ for a few 
days, while the French statesmen with perfect 


understanding with those of Britain have taken 
a definite stand against " oil sanction ” .and 
peaceful solution of the problem of Italo-Ethio- 
War, by inducing Signor hfussolini to a 
new programme of partition of Ethiopia. 

Washington, D. C. 

4th March, 1936. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN LEGISLATURE 

Bv SATYENDRA CH.4NDRA MITRA, M.A., b.l. 


Tui: questiiin of the freedom of speech in the 
Indian LogiHlativc .\s.«embly recently took a 
.=crious turn \vh»-n a Hindi newspaper of 
.Allahabad was asked to deposit security by the 
r. P. riiivcrnment under section t3> of Section 
7 of the PrC'S Emergency Powers .\ct, Act 
XXTII of 1931, for printing a Hindi transla- 
tion of the full text of the speech of Pandit 
K. Iv. Malaviya made in the Assembly on 
the Gtli freptember. 1935, in Simla during the 
fliseus.don on the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The -same question was once before raised 
four years ago on the 10th Fcbniaiy, 1932, when 
Sardar Sant Singh put a question ns follows: 

Pi) Will Government be pleaseij to slate if under 
□ny Ordinance or Rules made or Orders issued by any 
executive aulhorily, newspapers could be penalized for 
piiblisiiiug reports ol the proceedings of this House. 

1 6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative 
will Government kindly slate reasons for issuing sucli 
Rules or Orders? 

(c) Are Government aware that such penalizing of 
newspapers is regarded as a serious encroachment on ihc 
privileges of this House? 

Sir Jame.s Crerar, the then Home Member, 
in reply said: 

“The riglit of frc."’ speecli secured to llonniiiable 
Members of the House by Sec. 67l7) of the Government 
r.f India Act is not affected by any Ordinance. [ would, 
liowever, 'point out that the provisions of the section 
do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers 
of which the liability is determined by other provisions 
of Law iocluding the Indian Press Act of 1?31, and by 
ihe provisions of the Ordinanees. ia particular by Sec. 63 
of the Ordinance No. 2 of 1932.” 

In reply to a request from Mr. Lai Chand 
Navalrai to enlighten the House if that was the 
case in England and whether the Pres? there 
had been penalized for publishing speeches of 
Alembers of Parliament, Sir James Crerar said: 

' Ves: that is certainly the case, and I would 
refer the Honourable ^lember to the relevant 
passages in Sir Erskine May’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Practice ’ 


On this answer on the 12th of Februaiy, 
1932, Mr. C. P. Rangn Tver gave notice of an 
liiljourmneiifc of tlie House because of the un- 
satisfactory reply of the Home Member. And 
in course of a reply to a eptestion put by the 
President he referred to May's “ Parliamentaiy 
Practice,” page 109, where it says : 

■' The privilege whicli protects debates extemls also 
to reports and other proceedings in Parliament. In the 
case of Rex. vs. Wright, Mr. Home Tooke applied fiir 
a criminal information against a bookseller for pnUi'b- 
ing llie copy of a report made by a Commons Cnminillec 
wliich appeared to imply a charge of liigii treason against 
Mr. Tooke, after he had been tried for that crime pn<l 
acquitted. The Rule however was discharge by the Court 
partly because tiie Court would not record the proceed- 
ings of either House of Parliament as a libel.” 

Mr. Arthur Moore, the present Editor of 
The Statesman, then a Member of the House, 
on that issue had to admit that “ The Home 
Member was incorrect ” and said that 
“ my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer's statement is 
more correct as regards llie Procedure in England ” 

and further on lie stated that 

“it is not reasonable that this House should be allowed 
to publish its debates and can give them to the public 
without let or hindrance, whereas if a newspaper does 
the same thing it would be iiable.” 

Sir Abclur Rahim, then a member of the 
Legi.slative Assembly, in that connection said, 

“ If there is any speech, which is irregular or 
seditious made in thi.s House, you can stop it and the 
House has got the power to stop the publication of its 
proceedings if it thinks that it is advisable to do so in 
the public interest. If the debates are not allowed to 

be pulilished this House will be turned into 

a mere school debating society We are here 

not only to speak to the Government Benches opposite 
blit to speak to a wider audience, the public. This is 
our privifege, this is our right, and this is our duty.” 

But this question was given a quietus when 
the then Law Member Sir Brojendra Lai 
Mitter wrote to the President giting his opinion 
that 

“ the Ordinances have made no change in the Ordinary 
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Law of the land in tlie matter of publication in iLe Public 
Press or otherwise of the proceedings of the Legislature.” 

President Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah said : 

"The whole object of the adjournment motion is met 
and nothing further need be said. I trust the opinion 
will be considered satisfactory that no change has been 
made in the publication of tlie proceedings of the Assembly 
in the Public Press by the promulgation of the 
Ordinances." 

Meet praise must be given to Sir B. L. 
Mitler, the previous Law Member, for this 
clear and courageous interpretation of the state 
of the Law in this matter. To this interpreta- 
tion Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah, the eminent 
President vjf the Assembly, than whom perhaps 
none had a wider experience to preside over 
the Assembly, gave his seal of approval. 

On the present occasion, how'ever, the Law 
Member, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, who 
happens also to be the Leader of the House, 
seems to have clouded the issue by raising all 
kinds of 'technical objections in such a vital 
matter relating to the fundamental rights of 
representative institutions. 

Sir Nripendra Nath seems to argue that the 
Members of the British Parliament did not 
possess the privilege of freedom of speech with 
its corollary of publication of the speeches in 
the press of the day, before it was conceded by 
Legislative enactments. But he appears to 
have misled the House by referring to the two 
old eases, one of 1795 (Rex vs. Abington) 
where Lord Kenyon made it clear that a 
'* Member of Parliament had certainly a right 
to publish his speech but that speech should 
not be made a vehicle of slander against any 
individual,’’ and another case of 1813 (Rex vs. 
Creevey) and argued on the strength of these 
two cases that “ there is no privilege for a re- 
published speech.” I cannot persuade myself 
to believe, that Sir N. N. Sircar did not care- 
fully go through a more recent case of Watson 
vs. Walter (1868 L, R, 4. Q. B. 73) in which 
the great Chief Justice of England, Cockburn, 
in a famous '.judgment dealt at length with all 
the previous cases on the subject. His Lord- 
ship said : 

“ Our juilgment will in no way interfere with the decision 
that the p.ublication of a single speech for the purpose of 
or with: the eSect of injuring an individual will be unlaw- 
ful as was held in 'the cases of Rex. vs. Abington and 
Rex. tjs. Creevey. At the same time it may be as well 
U observe that we are disposed to agree with what 'was 
said in Davison vs, Duncan, as to such a speech being 
privileged if bona fids published by a member for the 

information of his constituents t practically such 

publication is sanctioned by the Parliament. It is essential 
to the working of our'parlimentary system and the wel- 
fare of the nation. We must treat such publication as 
in every respect lawful, and hold that while honestly and 

57—11 


faithfully carried on iho^ who publish them will be free 
from legal responsibility.” 

In another passage the Chief Justice dif- 
ferentiated between the principles laid down in 
the two older cases by saying that 

“there is obviously a very tnalerial difference between the 
publication of a speech made in Parliament for the 
express purpose of attacking the conduct or character of 
a person and afterwards published with a like purpose 
or eSect, and the faithful publication of parliamentary 
debates in their entirety with a view to afford mformation 
to the public and with a total absence of hostile intentions 
or malicious motive toward anyone.” 

In the course of their judgment in Watson 
vs. Waller their lordships also held that 

“.the publication of parliamentary proceedings is of para- 
mount national importance, since it promotes public 
confidence in the legislature and institutions of the 
country, facilitates the working of the representative 
system and safeguards the right of the subject. It is 
undesirable to withhold from publication even those pro- 
ceedings in which the character of an individual is 
impugned. Publishers would be placed in a very difficult 
position if every debate had bad to be scanned to see 
whether it contained defamatory ‘matters. Above all, the 
nation has a right to be informed of all that relates to 
the conduct of public servants.” 

Again, iu Davison vs. Duncan (1857) 
Wightman, J. seems disposed to treat the reports 
of the proceedings in Parliament entitled to 
the same privilege as reports of proceedings in 
courts of justice. 

From all these cases it is clear that 
the privilege is well-established in Engtond 
not only from the statute of 1850' but is -a 
common law right that existed as an ancient 
right. 'The very fact that Watson vs. 
Walter was decided in 1868 much later 
than the Parliamentary ' Act of 1850 shows 
that the privilege was not claimed ..-as S 
statutary protection as adumbrated by the Law 
Member of the Government of India. Sir 
Nripen Sircar’s main argument is this,:, ours 
is a .subordinate legislatui-e . and members have 
certain rights' only under statutes and so, the 
protection or right must-be based on statute 
alone. We- join issue . with him on this point. 
It -is not correct-to say that we cannot stray a 
hair’s breadth outside the statutes. Arguing 
this point in connection with the famous Public 
Safety'Bill,'the late Pandit Motilal Nehru said 
that 

“the one piinclple which underlies all the' Rules and 
Standing Orders is that, in every case, where the right is 
not specifically taken away by the. rules themselves, that 
right cannot be defeated- circuitously.” 

The House and its President are-certainly 
the custodian of all the residuary rights which 
a legislature inherently possesses and which has 
not been specifically taken away, by any. statute. 
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It has been repeatedly held that the Indian 
Legislature does possess inherent right to main- 
tain the dignity of the House and the privileges 
of the members and its President can certainly 
interfere where the rights and liberties of the 
members qua members are at stake. "When 
this right was denied, President Patel dis- 
tinctly held that, apart from the statutes, 

“ ihe Chair lias the inherent power to rule out a motion 
on the ground that it involves an abuse ol the forms and 
procedure u( the house.” 

Refuting the contention of the then Law 
Member the President ruled, 

“ Indeed the Law Member goes further and says that 
the Assembly aud its President are the creatures of the 
statute, the convention and the precedents of the House ol 
Commons have no application and that such power cannot 
be deduced by implication Irom the provisions of Rules 
and SlaJiding Orders. Sucli a power must according to 
him be expressly given. But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that conventions and precedents of the House 
of (Jonimons are being quoted repeatedly in the Legis- 
lative Bodies in India and acted upon. It was only last 
year that the Chair expressed its inherent power to 
disallow the introduction of a very important Bill .... 
If the contention of the Hon'ble Law Member is upheld 
and the Chair restricted to the powers expressly conferred 
on k by the rules and standing orders of this House, the 
business of this house would be impossible.” 

Arguing the .same point Mr. Srinivas 
Ayengar said : 

“The power (inherenil does undoitbiedl)- exist. I 
say the Chair has got the power. It is not as if the 
rules of business uf this house form an exliaustive code. 
You know that the rules of business ore not exhaustive. 
Supposing there were no rules of business enacted, does 
it mean that the President cannot lay down the pro- 
cedure? Therefore the President has got all the rights 
of the President unless the rights are taken away by 
express words.” 

Mr. Jinnah, speaking in the Assembly on 
Feb. 10 last, amilarly argues that Sec. 67 (7) * 

” is not exhaustive. This merely gives direction of all 
kinds, etc. but that does not exhaust llie whole thing.... 
If you give me the freedom of speech, I have the freedom 
to publish it. otherwise the privilege is useless.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim seems to consider him- 
self ^und merely to interpret the statutes, the 
rules and the standing orders and as such con- 
siders that the publication of tlie members' 
speeches in the public press, not coming within 
the purview of the Statutes and Orders, etc., is 
not specially immune, though it may be a bona 
fide and verbnlim report of what appeared in 
the official publication. With due respect to 
Sir .Abdur Rahim it must be said that he has 

'Subject lo the rules and standing orders 
affecting the Chamber there shall be freedom of speech 
in both Chambers of the Indian Legislature, No person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason 
of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the proceed- 
ings of either Chamber. 


grievously erred. Strictly speaking, he was not 
called upon nor had he coinpetent jurisdiction 
to decide about the rights of the Press to publish 
the speeches of Members. His jm-isdiction is 
certainly limited to matters concerning the 
rights of llembers within the walls of the 
House and it may extend to the question of the 
right of members to publish their speeches. 
But certainly it does not extend to the rights 
of the outside press to publish such speeches. 
He is not, on the other hand, a slave of the 
statutes as he considers himself to be. Speak- 
ing of the light uf tlic Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Sir John Marriot, the well-known 
writer on Constitutional Law and himself a 
member of Parliament with a long parlimentary 
experience, said : 

From the 17lh Century ibe Speaker has been at 
once ihe Servant and Master of the House of Commons”. 

Consiilering tiie precedents and analogy of 
other Legislative bodies, it can now be safely 
sai<l that tiie President has inherent jurisdiction 
to decide about vital matters concerning the 
Assembly unless he is definitely barred from 
doing so by exjtress Rules or Standing Orders. 

From the various opinions and facts stated 
above certain clear conclusions would seem to 
emerge. In the first place it is admitted on all 
hands that members of the Legislature are 
immune from legal action in courts for their 
speeches in the House and also the report of 
such speeches in official publications; secondly, 
the (luestion whether this necessarily implies 
that the re-publication of those speeches in 
newspapers, if done bona fide without any intent 
or design to harm anybody, is also immune 
likewise, appears to be a question which the 
President has the inherent jurisdiction to decide. 
But here we arc faced with certain larger and 
more fundamental questions : granted that the 
President has tlie jurisdiction to decide such a 
question, why should he at all uphold such a 
rigiit of publication by members, why should 
members of the Legislature enjoy a discrimina- 
tion and be given greater rights than ordinary 
citizens as regards publication of their views? 
On this point an opinion given by C. J. 
Cockbum regarding publication of reports of 
cases in law-courts would appear to be per- 
tinent. He says : 

“In case of leports of proceedings of Courts of Justice, 
(bough individuals may occasionally suffer from them, 
yet, as they are published without any reference to ^e 
individuals concerned, but solely to afford information 
10 the public and for the benefit of Society, the preaump 
lion of malice is rebutted and such publications are held 

privileged The advantage to the community front 

publicity being given to the proceedings of Courts or 
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juaiice is so great that the occasional inconvenience to 
individuals arising irom it must yield to the general 
good 

It has been sought to be made out that 
the proceedings of the Courts of Justice are 
open to the public and were thus dissimilar to 
the proceedings of the Legislature, but as a 
matter of fact the Legislatme also provides for 
Press Gallery and Visitors’ Gallery and the 
President has been known to seriously take to 
taslc press representatives on occasions when 
the Press reports were found to be misleading. 

If, again, any fear is entertained that such 
immunity would encourage irresponsible 
speeches, the fear is unreal. For it is not a 
fart that the Members of the Legislature arc 
free to make any kind of speech that they like. 
Their speeches are rigorously controlled, if they 
contravene any of the provisions of the Stand- 
ing Order 29, which runs as follows : 

(!) The matter of every speech shall be strictly 
relevant to the matter before the Assembly. 

(2) A member while speaking shall not: 

(i) Refer to any matter of fact in which a 
Judicial decision is pending. 

(ii) Make a personal charge against a member 

(iii) Make use of offensive expressions regarding 
the conduct of the Indian or any local 
Legislature. 

(iv) Reflect upon the conduct of His Majesty the 
King or Governor-General or any Governor or 
any Court of Law in the exercise of its 
judicial function. 

(v) Utter treasonable, seditious or defamatory 
words; or 

(vi) Use Ills right of speech for the purpose of 
wilfully and persistently obstructing the busi- 
ness of the Assembly. 

It will thus be evident that if a speech is 
treasonable, seditious or defamatory it will at 
ohec be intenupted. The custo'dians of the 
Law and Order of the Government of India, the 
Home Member and the Law Member, are ever 
vigilant and are present in the Assembly and it 
they think it unnecessary to object to a speech, 
it may be taken for granted to be a harmless 
speech. The House, moreover, has the un- 
doubted right to expunge any part of the pro- 
ceedings, if it so desires; and there have been 
several occasions when this has been done. The 
House is presided over by experienced men who 
are always anxious to keep members within the 
precincts of the Rules and Standing Orders. _ So 
there is no reasonable apprehension of seditious 
or defamatory speeches being made in the 
House. 

There are still other larger considerations 
why the President should uphold the right of 
publication. Representative institutions would 
suffer in esteem and would fail to arouse 
sufficient public intei-est, if the. constituents 


all over the country are deprived of proper 
opportunity of being acquainted with the 
record and activity of their representatives 
in the legislature. Moreover, it has also to be 
remembered that speeches in the House are not 
always, nor solely, made with the object of 
winning over the other side : there are other 
objects which such speeches serve. It is, for 
one thing, necessary to keep the public informed 
about the views of each party : whatever may 
be the position of a party, good, bad or in- 
different, in the present legislature, the electors 
may judge the party differently in the next 
election if the records of its views, actions and 
opinions are throughout available to them. For 
the proper judgment of a party, therefore, in 
the future such publication is essential. 

The reason given for making a distinction 
in this respect between official publications and 
publications in the public press would seem to 
be very absurd. If official reports of speeches 
are immune, it would be most illogical to with- 
hold such immunity in the case of similar re- 
ports by outside publishers. It is not a fact 
that every other publication has got greater 
circulation than the official reports and in the 
eye of the Law a wrong cannot cease to be so, 
merely because it is official or has not the widest 
circulation. 

If there is the privilege of freedom of speech 
in the Assembly and right of its publication in 
official report, as a corollary it necessarily 
implies that there is the right of re-publication 
also in the Press. 

Sir Abdur Raliiin has expressed the view 
that if it was desired to include publication in 
press also as privileged, this could be done by 
a change in the Rules or the enactment of a 
statute. But how could he forget that the 
Rule-making power exists in the hands of the 
Government of India with the consent of the 
Secretary of State and as regards any enact- 
ment the Council of State will have to be pur- 
suaded as well as the Governor-General? The 
constitution of the present Coimcil of State is 
well known and any legislation that the Govern- 
ment is not anxious to expedite may be quietly 
buried in that House. The Law Member made 
it clear on the 20th of March last that they 
were not in a hurry to amend the Rules or the 
Standing Order. In reply to Sardar Sant 
Singh’s enquiry 

“may I know if the Hon’ble Member contemplatea 
taking action in the matter of amending the Law about 
the extension of right of the Press by the House for 
publishing their speeches in the press of the country?” 

Sir N. N. Sircar said “ Certainly not " — 
“ in my opinion it ought not to be done”. 
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This shows the attitude of the Government 
and Sir’ Abdur Rshim will feel what injustice 
he has done to the people of his country in not 
exercising his inherent right in a liberal way. 
He has displayed a narrow lawyer’s mentality, 
where a' broad, statesmanlike view was called 
for. On the Watson vs. Walter ease C. J. 
Cockburn said : 

“ Whatever disadvantages attach to a system of un- 
vtriiien Law. and of these wc are fully sensible, it has at 
least this advantage, that its elasticity enables those who 
administer it to adapt it to the varying conditions of society 
and.to the rfquiteroenis and habits of the age in which we 
live, so-'as to avoid inconsistencies knd injustice,’' 

In this case it was expected that Sir Abdur 
Rahim' would interpret Sec. 6717) of the 


Government of India Act liberally with all its 
necessary and reasonable implications and 
would not hesitate to make a legitimate exercise 
of his inherent right in order to effectively 
strengthen the system of representative Govern- 
ment in India as well as 'to strengthen the posi- 
tion of members. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimatullah had stood by the 
right • of - the . members and the privilege and 
prestige of the House on a similar occasion. 
Mr. Patel had all along zealously guarded the 
pl'i^’ilege• and • dignity of the House, but Sir 
Abdur Rahim unfortunately has failed to inter- 
pret the constitution in its true spirit by taking 
a too technical view of the matter. 


BACKWARD TRACTS 


By J. M. 

The provision in section 62A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1915-19 empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to declare any area 
to be a backw'ard track dates from the Montagu 
Reforms. It originated in the recommendation 
made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Joint Report 
(para 1991 that the typically backward tracts, 
where the people are primitive and there is no 
material on which to found political institutions 
should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
reformed Provincial Governments. 

“ Mu<A care and ennfideration were spenl both in 
the selection of areas declared backward tracts, and in 
the arrangements made for their atlministralion.” 

says the Government of India in their 
Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Re- 
forms No, 1 of 1930, p. 46. 

Broadly speaking, the result was the 
cieation of two classes of Backw.ard Tracts, I'i-z., 
those which are wholly and tliose which are 
PARTi.'^LLY e.xcluded from the jurisdiction of the 
reformed Governments. In the latter class 
there were considerable variations in the degree 
of their exclusion in the different areas. 

“The backward tracts of British India cover an area 
of 207,900 square miles, and contain a population of 
about 13 millions” 

says the. Simon Commission. Certain areas 
were considered so backward that they have 
been wholly excluded from the Reforms. These 
are the following : — 

In Madras— The I^accadivc Islands and Minicov. 

In Bengal— Tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

In the Punjab — Spili. 

In Burina — All the backward tracts of the province. 

In .Bihar and Orissa — Ang"!]. 


OR EXCLUDED AREAS 

DATTA 

Tn other areas varying degrees of modified 
exclusion were applied. The partially excluded 
areas are : — 

In Madras— The Agency Tracts. 

in Bengal — Darjeeling. 

In the Punjab — Lahaul. 

In Bihar and Orissa — Cliota Nagpur, the Santal Par- 
ganas and Sambaipur. 

In Assam — All the backward tracts of the province. 

The different tracts falling within the 
latter categoiy are' not, however, all treated in 
quite the same way. 

“ Darjeeling and Lahaul are totally excluded in every 
sensej except that the legislatures may frame laws for them 
which may be applied by exeeutive order. The Other 
tracts are areas over which the legislatures have further 
powers. They vote the necessary expenditure for them; 
questions may be a.sked about them: and subjects relating 
to them may be discussed. In the Assam tracts, Chota 
Nagpur, the Santal Parganes and Sambaipur, Ministers 
exercise authority over transferred subjects." [Simon 
Commission. Vol. I. p. 160]. 

The first .suggestion of the Simon 
Commission was to reduce the number and 
extent of backward tracts. 

“ It may be found that in one or two cases, an area 
now notified as a backward tract is so advanced that the 
special treatment of the area need not be continued.” 
[Simon Report, Vol. II, p. 108]. 

None of the various Local Governments in 
their view.s on the Recommendations of the 
Simon Commission suggested an extension of 
the Backward areas. On the other hand the 
Punjab, Government dealing with Spiti and 
Lahaul wrote : 

" tt'e see no reason now (italics ours) to treat these 
tracts differonlly from the rest of the Punjab.” (See 
p. 237 of the Views of the Local Governments etc.] 
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Tim B. A 0. Government wrote ; 

“ The Local Government are of opinion that parts of 
the 5antal Parganas, Manbhutn, Hazaribagh, Palamau, 
Singhbhiim and perhaps Sambiilpnr and Angui districts 
ne^ not be retained in a special position.” [ See p. 347, 
IbiiL^ 

The Government of Bengal were then in- 
vestigating whether Darjeeling should con- 
tinue excluded or not; and later on they reported 
Darjeeling to come within the ambit of 
Reforms. 

The Government of India in their views on 
the Simon Commission proposals accepted “ the 
principal of reducing the number and area of 
the backward tracts wherever possible.” [See 
p, 46 of the Despatch, &c.] 

Neither the Government of India subse- 
quently nor His Majesty’s Government in their 
White Paper proposals recommended any in- 
crease in the number and area of backward 
tracts, now called excluded areas. The .Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform in 
their Report did not recommend any exteimon 
of excluded areas. The Government of India 
Bill, Sixth Schedule, as introduced in the 
Britisli Parliament did not include more ex- 
cluded areas than formerly rather excluded 
Spiti and Lahaul in the Punjab. The Sixth 
Schedule contained 4 items of (wholly) Ex- 
cluded areas and 11 items of Partially Excluded 
areas. 

When the Government of India Bill was 
being discussed in the British Parliament, 
Mr. Cadogan moved an amendment on the 
10th May, 1935, for the inclusion of certain 
other areas as excluded and partially ex- 
cluded areas. The Sixth Schedule of the 
Bill wa.s omitted; and under section 91 of 
the new Act certain areas are to be ex- 
cluded or partially excluded by Orders 
in Council, after the same has been laid 
befoi-e the Parliament. The India OfSce 
wi’ote to the Governmeut of India on the 7th 
June, 1935, that " a doubt [has been] expressed 
by members of all parties whether the areas 
enumerated in the Schedule, and particularly 
those to be treated as partially excluded, would 
be sufficiently comprehensive to include all the 
aboriginal and other backward^lnbes which 
ought not to be subject to the normal con- 
sequences of popular Government ” and asked 
it to initiate an enquiry without delay and 
submit “ a full statement of the grounds not 
only for proposals for including specified areas 
within the category of excluded or partially 
excluded, as the case niay be, but also for pro- 
posals for not so including any area the popula- 
tion .of which consists .to an appreciable extent 


of ahori^nes or very backward people.” 
(italics ours) 

The hint was taken by tlie Government of 
India. In their letter to the Marquess of 
Zetland on the 24th December, 1935, they say : 

“ We read the instructions communicated to ns in 
your letter as indicating your wish that, so far as local 
citcumstancea may permit, the selection of excluded and 
partially excluded areas throughout British India should 
now he subjected to a general uniformity of treatment 
with the possible conseipience of a considerable increase 
in specially protected areas. Where we have differed from 
local Governments we have endeavoured to bring our own 
terommendations strictly into line with your jnstriiclions.” 
ftlalics ours). 

The Government of India recommended 8 
areas to be wholly excluded and 26 areas 
to be partially excluded. They included all 
Mr. Cadogan’s suggestions, and improved upon 
him by including three other areas. How they 
have differed from the suggestions of the Local 
ProAuncial Governments will be clear from the 
inclusion of the Sherpur and Susang Parganas 
of the Mymensingh District. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal in their letter dated the 11th 
Dec., 1930, stated that they “ after full con- 
sideration adhere to the view expressed • * * 
that it is no longer necessarj' to treat the 
district [i.e., Darjeeling] as a backward tract.” 
All the same Darjeeling was included in the 
draft Sixth Schedule. And this time the Local 
Government considered themselves as precluded 
from examining the question of Darjeeling, 
They did not recommend the inclusion of 
Sherpur and Susang; the District officer of 
Mymensingh did not say anything; but all the 
same the India Government has included th«e 
areas, as Mr. Cadogan wanted to have them 
partially excluded. TTiis Mr. Cadogan was one 
of the Simon Seven and he then recommended 
the reduction of excluded and partially _ex- 
cluded areas; now he wants their expansion. 
The Government of India reported in 1930 
that the ‘ Backward ’ tracts or Excluded areas 
have been selected with care; they remained 
silent on the matter till the receipt of the 
instructions of the Secretary of State; and now 
suddenly they have became the ma hap 
(parents) and zealous upholders of the special 
rights of backward areas p-nd want to exclude 
many more areas from the operations of the 
new Reforms. One significant fact strikes us 
as rather strange; the (jovemment of India’s 
letter dated the 24th December, 1935, recom- 
mending the exclusion of various areas as ex- 
cluded and partially excluded was not signed 
by the Viceroy, and Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar 
and Sir G. S. Bajpai. Was there any difference 
of opinion? Will some M. L. A. interpellate the 
Government on the point? 



SOME OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF INDIAN SELF-RULE 
Bv IIAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

“ ilf- who rtilcth high and wise, 

Nur fullers in his plan, 

^'ill take Ihe stars out of the skies 
Ere Freedom out of Man.” 

— Emerson, 


When smil liow Inrlia will be free exercises 
fhe inimls nf ail politk-aUj'-inindeil patriotic 
Iiuliaii.s. 

Many Indiiiiis hope tliat India will be free. 
Many liavc even the firm faith that she will 
be free. But perliap.-i no one can say when and 
how she will win freedom. On the other hand, 
tlicrc arc those who doubt if Iinlia will ever 
be free. Tiierc may Ijo some wlio think that 
she will n(!^•cr be seif-ruling. And. lastly, there 
are the people who are too backward, too 
ignorant, too indifferent to politics, or too non- 
politically-mindcd to tbink nf the country’s 
{Icpcnficnre nr freerlom. It is not possible to 
estimate the numerical strength of these differ- 
ent sections of the population. But there is no 
doubt tlmt political consciousness has been 
growing very fast even among the illiterate 
masses, who form at least 90 per cent, of the 
people of India. 

Though it is impossible to say definitely 
wlicn and how India will be free, it is not 
difficult to discover the obstacles standing in tlic 
way of her freedom. When these are removed 
or weakeneil, India may win self-nile. 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
unity is an obstacle to India’s freedom. 

There are among Indians many divisions 
and sub-divisions of many kinds. Had not 
the.se existed and been exploited by the 
opponents of Indian self-rule, the winning of 
freedom by Indians would have been somewhat 
less difficult than it is. But none of them are 
insuperable obstacles to freedom and self-rule. 
Let me mention some of them. 

That there arc many races, sects, castes and 
languages in India has been thouglit to dis- 
qualify her for self-rule. But the example of 
many free countries shows that this is not an 
insuperable obstacle. Let me cite a few. 

_ In Soviet Russia there are some 200 nation- 
alities and numerous tribes, sprung from varioas 
races, in various stages of human civilization. 
Some of them were till recent years not only 
illiterate but had neither any alphabet nor 


literatnrc to call their own. And tlic languages 
spoken in this vast region arc more numerous 
than in India. And all the known religions, 
and no-religion, are to be found there. So 
racial, tribal, religious and linguistic diversity 
is greater in Soviet Ru.ssia than in India. Yet 
it i.s free and independent- 

Tlic United States of America, too, has more 
languages and more nationalities than India. 
Not to speak of the numerous small tribes of 
Red Indians, speaking different languages, in the 
U. S. .A. there are people from all the nations 
of South and Central America, from all tiie 
nations of Europe, and from nearly or quite 
all tliose of Asia, Ariica and the principal islands 
of tlie ocean. Count tlie languages of all these, 
and to them add the nearly two hundred 
languages and dialects spoken by Red Indian 
tribes, and it will be plain that more languages 
arc- spoken in the U. S. A. than in India. And 
there are numerous religious sects, too, in 
America. Yet that country is free. 

According to recent st.atisties, Canada, 
which is self-ruling, has 178 languages, 53 
nationalities and 79 religious faiths. And 
Canada has a popuhilinn of a little more than 
10 millions, against India’s 353 millions. 

The American division of the people into 
whites and non-whites is not exactly like caste. 
But the Negroes suffer under social disabilities 
and indignities which are very galling. Still 
-America is free. 

There are many other free countries where 
the caste spirit ami something like caste exist. 
I am not a supporter of caste, which must go. 
I say all this only to show that the caste spirit 
and political freedom co-exist in very many 
countries. 

Racial and religious riots occur in America 
anrl in various countries of Europe, including 
Britain. But these are not held to disqualify 
them for freedom. 

.As for illiteracy — why, there was a time 
when all the people of the world were ilUteratc 
— for the art of writing had not then been in- 
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vented. But archaologists do not say that in 
those ages literate ruling people were imported 
from Mars or some other planet to govern the 
eartli. Coming to historical times, one finds that 
there were ages when Britain and other 
European countries were as illiterate as India 
and at the same time independent and free. 
Tlic number of literates in India is larger than 
the total population of each of many small free 
countries. Surely these literate Indians ought 
to be considered entitled to govern their country 
in preference to literate foreigners. 

And if the British Government had chosen 
to do so, they could have made India literate 
during the more than a century of British rule, 
as the examples of Japan, Soviet Russia, etc., 
sliow. 

So tlie objections generally m-ged against 
Indian self-rale are not valid. 

I will now mention some comparatively 
new kinds of divisions which are veal obstacles. 

The people of India have been divided into 
martial and non-martial classes, and the country 
into martial and non-martial provinces. But 
neither in India, nor in any other country, are 
whole classes of people martial or non-martial. 
Even among those who may be called non- 
martial, there have been individuals quite as 
brave ami martial as the bravest among those 
who have been styled “ wai-like,” and among 
the latter there have been individuals noted for 
their timidity and faint-heartedness. There is 
no province of India which has not produced 
warlike fighters and military leaders. 

Those provinces and classes which are con- 
sidered non-martial resent such discrimination 
for various reasons. It is based on untruth. 
It is a reflection on their character because of 
the implication that they do not possess courage. 
It deprives them of the right and frees them 
from the duty of defending their country and 
to that extent degrades them and makes them 
inferior to and dependent on those who are 
classed as martial. And, lastly, though they 
pay taxes just like, and perhaps more tiian, the 
warlike, they are deprived of the economic 
advantage of being connected with the army. 

The resentment, referred to above, felt by 
those who have been classified as non-martial, 
is natural. But pan-Indian patriotism requires 
that the provinces and classes called martial 
should also condemn this sort of grouping and 
demand that the army should be recruited solely 
on the basis of physical fitness and other 
requisite qualifications, irrespective of provinces 
and classes. When the provinces and classes 
called martial have risen to this height of pan- 


Indian patriotism, overcoming economic selfish- 
ness and provincial and class vanity, then one 
obstacle to India's freedom will disappear. But 
up till now the provinces and classes receiv- 
ing preferential treatment have not raised their 
voice against the division of the provinces and 
their inhabitants into martial and non-martial. 

The rulers of the Indian States, and some 
States' people also, want more seats in the 
Centi'al Legislature than their population would 
entitle tliem to. When they will see the in- 
justice of such desire and will demand only 
equal treatment with the Provinces directly 
raled by the Britisli Government, then another 
obstacle to Indian freedom will disappear. 

Some provinces are given preferential treat- 
ment in the matter of the allotment of seats 
in the Central Legislature, on the ground of 
their alleged exclusive importance, the implica- 
tion being that the other provinces are un- 
important. This sort of preferential treatment 
of some provinces and the consequent dis- 
crimination against some othei’ provinces, are a 
feature of the present Montagu-Ohelmsford con- 
stitution of India, and they are also a 
featui'e of tlie constitution which is going to be 
imposed on India by the new Government of 
India Act. When tlie provinces which have 
received this favour and will receive it in the 
coming constitution, will themselves condemn 
this sort of discriminatory arrangement and 
scorn to receive such favours at the hands of 
imperialistic masters, valuing real equality and 
fraternity with Indians of all provinces more 
than any such favours, then, and not till tlien, 
will disappear yet another obstacle to India’s 
freedom. But as yet, not even the most eminent 
patriots of the favoured provinces have advised 
their fellow-provincials to repudiate such 
favours. 

In the allotment of revenue to Provinces 
some have been favoured and some treated 
with injustice. The people of the Provinces 
unjustly treated and their representatives have 
been protesting against such injustice. But 
when the other Provinces, too, and their re- 
presentatives join in the protest, then another 
obstacle to the winning of freedom by India 
will vanish. If India had got a unitary instead 
of a federal government, perhaps this diffi- 
culty could have been got over or avoided. 

In the present Montagu-Chelmsford con- 
stitution some classes and religious communities 
liave received weightage at the expense of other 
classes and religious communities. The coming 
constitution perpetuates and extends this kind 
of injustice. This sort of discriminatory treat- 
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ment has been resented by those who have 
suffered. But it is not enough that only they 
should resent. Pun-Indian patriotism demands 
tliat those also who have l)C'en the recipients 
of favours should scorn to receive them. When 
they not only cease to " demand ’’ {which 
means pray for) favours imt actually spurn 
them, then, but not till then, will disappear yet 
another obstacle to India’s freedom. 

The roseiwation of a fixed proportion of 
posts in the pul)lic service for minorities — ^not 
to speak of a proportion in excess of their 
numerical proportion to the total population, is 
against national and admiuist!’.ati\‘e efficieucy 
auil progress auiJ agaimst all notions of justice. 


Those who are discriminated against object to 
and resent such fa^•ol•itism. 

iVhen these minorities, too, far from pray- 
ing for a fixed and excessive proportion of jobs in 
the public service, will reject such favours and 
stand on merit alone, tlien will disappear another 
obstacle to Indian self-rule, as well as to their 
own pi'Ogress. By showing such favour's the 
opponents of Indian self-rule succeed in alienat- 
ing the minorities from the national cause. 

When favours cease to be a temptation to 
States, pro\’iuce.s, communities and classes and 
when they are rejected by those who have 
liitherto cra\’ed and received them, then India 
will surely be on the way to freedom. 


T.AGORE’S PLAY OF CHITRANGADA IN DANCE AND MUSIC 


A play pi'esentt'fl in dance and song, with 
the Abltiiiinia (acting) jiortioiis set as a chain 
of small cameos, placed wide apart, must appear 
as u strange — although pleasing — deirailui'e 
from the practice of niuderji stagecraft, specially 
as it obtains today in India. Needless to say, 
we are still in the Mid-Victorian age on the 
Indian stage, excepting on the rare occasion.^ 
when a " bold actor-manager tries to intro- 
duce some of Rubimii'anath’s innovations, or that 
of the foreign Vaudeville as seen on the screen. 
E.ftrcly does the playgoer have a refreshing 
treat, as when the Poet brings to town one of hia 
plays, set, acted, sung, anci presented in a 
inannei' entirely his own, and bearing the stamp 
of Indian art and culture in undeniable lines 
of distinction on all its facets. In short it may 
be safely sairl that the refonu and the remodel- 
ling towards Iiidianising of the stage in this 
eountiy lias been initiated by Tagore. 

Tiie j>Iay under I'cview, neither ballet nor 
opera, is strangely reminiscent of the Ancient 
Indian Art of the Drama. Xritya fdance), 
(Hta (song) and Ahkinnya (acting) all are 
presented in a highly refined and plea.ring blend, 
and the .setting ha* been austere and subdued, 
so as to offer the Iea.st distraction to the actual 
play and to act mei-ely as a background to set 
off the brilliancy of the different .scenes of the 
drama. The .play itself inns as follows ; 

The OPEXiKn Soxo 
the Demon of Delusion, steals into 
"iouth’s wilderness, seeking for victims, in a 
goliien-tmted glamour of dusk. 

&Ik' hits set iier magic snare and made 
the air. drunken with her enehantment. She 


challenges the brave to stand his trial, encircling 
him with illusions. 

‘'Come to the rescue, O Spirit of- Beauty 
imndorned, come Tmth untroubled by Self, 
attack the ramparts of dream and bring freedom 
to manhood.” 

The Story 

One of the ancestors in the kingly line of 
Manipur had pleased, with his austerities, the 
god Shiva and won from him the boon that his 
suceessora would only have male children. But 
the king Chitravahana, contrary to the god’s 
ju'omise, had only a daughter Chitrangada, 
whom he treated as a son, teaching her the use 
of the bow and the iluties of a king. 

In the course of his wanderings, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow of penance, Arjuna came to 
Manipur. This play begins with the scene in 
which he hud liis fateful meeting with 
Chitrangada, while she roamed in a forest, chas- 
ing game. 

Chitrangada with her companions comes 
u]5on Arjuna lying on a bed of dried leaves. 
One of her companions pushes him in contempt 
and he leaps up angrily, ready to retaliate. The 
next moment, at the sight of their boyish 
appearance, he laughs and leaves them. 

Chitrangada, surprised at the knowledge 
that he was the great hero Arjuna, bitterly 
bewails her fate that robbed her of the precious 
opportunity of receiving him with proper 
courtesy. Her heart bums with a sudden love 
for him at the first sight. 

Chitrangada comes to take her bath and 
asks her friends to dress lier in a new robe 
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find new ornaments in order to make her feel 
herself in a new incarnation. 

Arjuna is at his meditation, Chitrangada 
re-enters and, after a dance round him, asks 
him to accept her lo^'e, Arjuna firmly rejects 
her offer, informing her that he was under a 
vow of celibacy. 

Chitrangada appeals to Madana, the god of 
love, complaining that it was his own defeat, 
asking him to rouse himself from apathy. 

Enters Madana. Chitrangada prays for lier 
body the boon of beauty that may last for a 
year, which is granted, and then she gazes at 
her shadow on the lake, and feels the music of 
the new gift of beauty in all her limbs. 

She dances in an ecstasy of youth which 
is aldn to pain. 

Enters Arjuna wondering if wliat he saw 
by the lake was a dream or was it reality. 
Cliitrangada comes again and Arjuna accosts 
her with a passionate welcome, and at the same 
time offers her tlie homage of his love. 

Chitrangada expresses surprise at Arjuna’s 
surrender of his vow. But finally she relents. 

Soon she realizes the unreality of this love 
and entreats Arjuna not to waste his heroic self 
at the altar of an illusion. 

Chitrangada comes to Madana and tells 
liim that the flame is tired of the fire that he 
had kindled. She prays to him that he should 
not make her wait till it is completely extinct, 
that tlie ^’anishing beauty should be allowed to 
leave some remnant of a dream behind it. 

Sladana assures her tliat the flower that 
shetls its ])etal bears its fruit at last. 

Villagers come running who are out to 
resist tlie sudden invasion of bandits from their 
iiuiimtnin fastnesses. 

Arjuna asks them if tliey Imve no protector 
to guard tliem and is tohl that Chitrangada, 
who is their guardian spirit, is absent on n 
l>ilgriraage. 

Arjuna is amazed to learn that the wai'dcn 
of this country is a woman capable of perform- 
ing the duties of a warrior. 

M’hile Arjuna’s mind was lost in the build- 
ing of a vision of this woman, Chitrangada 
comes to him and is asked to tell him about 
this wonderful princess. 

Feigning contempt she tells him of the lack 
01 beauty in this unfortunate creature who is 
strong enough to bend a bow but never a lover’s 
heart. 


This has the effect of rousing up in Arjmia 
a stronger eagerness to know this stranger. 

While the girls tease him about his short- 
lived infatuation, Chitrangada promises Arjuna 
a meeting with this woman, wlio lias the rare 
good luck of attracting the curiosity of the 
great liero. 

Chitrangada feels that the time is rijje when 
she nni.st free lier being from its gorgeous con- 
cealment and offer it to her hero in its perfect 
simplicity of trutli. She prays to the god 
Madana to take hack his boon from her. 

Madana consents. 

In the hist scene Arjuna is bi'oiight before 
Chitrangafla with a welcome song, when she; 
discloses to him her own true self in a song : — 

I am Chitrangada, daughter of a king, 
not a goddess, nor a common woman. 

I am not one to be adored 
and placed on high, 

Nor one to be slighted 
and kept behind. 

If you keep me by your side 
in weal and danger, 

If you allow me to be your helper 
in your strenuous quests, 

Tlien will you know my true self. 

Today I can only say humbly, 

I am Chitrangada, daughter of a king.” 

Arjuna confes.ses that he has enme to the 
utter fulfilment of his life. 

The dress and oniaments of the players 
and the composition of the various scenes were 
exriiiisile. It seemed at times as if a rare 
Indian miniature liad come to life, in all its 
vivid colours and eliaracteristically oriental 
])o.seK and motifs. 

The Drama itself — highly emotional as it 
is — was played throughout with that refine- 
ment and restraint that eliaractcrise Viswa- 
bhariiti presentations. Throughout there was 
that ineffable stainjr of culture and poise asso- 
ciated will) the daughters of Indian gentle- 
women, who formed the principal characters in 
this play. 

There has been .some criticism of tlie pre- 
.sentatiou of Arjuna bj’ a young lady. But we 
liavc to bear in mind tliat the Arjuna of this 
play is a highly emotional young hero, and 
not tlie mature and stern warrior of the 
Kiirukhshetra war. 

K, N, C. 
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A FRIEND OF INDIA IN POLAND 

By SUBHAS C, BOSE 


Durin'c. my Journey in Poland in 1933 I was 
fortunate onougli to meet several interest- 
ing personalities, stjine of whom were greatly 
interested in India. The general attitude was 
fine of sympathy for India's struggle for 
national emaneipation. The Poles liaving 
struggled long for their freetlom, and liaving 
won it finite recently — are in a position to sym- 
pathize with another nation struggling for its 
national freedom. I remember that I was once 
taken in a car liy some Polish friends in 
Warsaw to see peasant-life in the interior. AVc 
were taken to a village agricultural school — one 
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of tlie new schools estaldished by the Govern- 
ment for giving the children of the peasnntiy 
an education in moflern scientific agriculture 
Wc wei'c shown ronn<l by the caretaker, an old 
wom.^n. and at the caul of our visit, she asked 
very kindly about tlie health of Mahatma 
Gandhi and what he was dning at the time. It 
was touching. 

()ne of the efforts uf the Poli.di people at 
present h to industrialize tlieiv cuuntiy as 
rapidly as possible. For this purpo.se, they 
have Iniih a port of their own — Gdynia, which 
has made Them inde)K-ndent of the former 
German port of Danzig, wliich has now been 


internationalized. They are also attempting to 
develop tlieir foreign trade and in this connec- 
tion, they have beeti opening Consulates in 
different countries. The Polish Consulate in 
India was opened in Bombay in 1933. The 
textile industry in Poland is highly de^'eloped, 
one of the important textile centres being Lodz. 
Recently the iron and steel industry has been 
making’ rapid progress. 

There is an Oriental Society in Warsaw, 
tlie capital of Polaufi, which is specially inter- 
ested in Oriental culture. I was invited to a 
social gathering under the auspices of the 
Oriental Society and 1 spoke about our desire 
for a Polish-Indian Society which would 
emdeavour to foster cultural and commercial 
relations between our two countries. 

Tlie students, both men and women, were 
wide-awake- The women were particularly 
enthusiastic in the matter of developing contact 
witli foreign countries inclufiing India. They 
wanted information about students and youth 
organizations. in India. Tlieir organization was 
called the Lic:..v. Within the Liga, they had a 
separate circle for each countiy with which they 
wanted to develop contact. 

In this brief article I shall refer pavtiiailuriy 
to one interesting personality whom I met in 
Warsaw — Professor iStanislaw F. Michalski 
who has devoted his whole life tn the study of 
f^^anskrit and Indian Lirerature and is a lover 
of India. 

Pjof. Micliulski-Iwifiiski was horn in 1881 
in Poliiiid. He stmlied Sanskrit hmgiuige and 
Indian literature under Professor Leopold v. 
Schroder in Vienna from 1905-1911 and in 
Gottingen in Germany under Prof. Oldenburg 
in 1914. For .several years he delivered lectures 
on the Sanskrit Language anil Literature at the 
Polish Free University of "Warsaw — Wolnu 
W.szeehnica. In 1920 lie took part as a volun- 
teer in the war against the Bolsheviks. Since 
then, Prof. Miclialski has been giving liis whole 
time to literary and scientific work. In 1923, 
together with some Polisli Orientalists ho fouml- 
cd tlie t'riental Section of the Warsaw 
.Scientific Society. 

Prof. Michalski L the author of a numbei 
of books in Polish on India and Indian culture. 
The following are some of them : 
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( 1 ) Bhagavad-Gita, 1912; second edition — 
1920; third edition — 1926. 

(2) Hpanisbads (selected), 1913; second edi- 
tion — 1922. 

(3i Rama’s Longing (one chapter from the 
Raumyana) , 1920. 

i4) Dhammapadam ttraaslated) , 1924. 

|5I Forty songs of the Rig Veda, 1914. 

(6) Atmabodha, 1923. 

i7) Bhagavad Gita (Text in Sanskrit with 
Introduction and remarks), 1921. 

In the Introduction of a Polish Edition of 
Odyssea (Warsaw), 1935 — Prof. Michalski 
has referred to the relations between tiie 
Ramayana and the Odyssea and has pointed 
out the necessity of studying the Ramayana 
in connection with research work about Homer. 

During the last few years Prof. Michalski 
has been engaged in bringing out a big Polish 
Encyclopedia in which he has written several 
articles about India, Indian Language and 
Literatiu-e, Indian Geography, Indian History, 
etc. Many pictures and a multi-coloured map 
have been appended to the big article on 
India. 





In 1924, the Professor gave a discourse in 
Warsaw about the Epic Poetry of India. In 
1935 he gave a discourse about a general survey 
of India before the Warsaw Branch of the 
Rotary Club. 

The Professor has been collecting a library 
about India during the last few years. The 
library contains at present over 2,000 books on 
the Sanskrit Language and Indian Literature, 
ancient and modern. 

As a host, Prof. Michalski was exceedingly 
hospitable. He treated me to a sumptuous 
dinner and as a parting dak$hina guA’e me 
a big bundle of his own publications. 

It is interesting to know that another 
Polidi Profe.ssor, Prof. Stasiuk of Lwow, is 
now on a visit to India. Prof. Stasiak is a 
well-known Orientalist and has spoken at 
sc-^-eral important centres in Europe on Ancient 
Indian Literature and Philosophy. 

The ground has already been prepared for 
a Polish-Indian Society in Poland — with a 
corresponding branch in India. All that is 
wanted now is that somebody should take the 
lead. 
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Mbs. Dharamshila Lal, Bihar's first 
woman Barrister was formally enrolled as an 
Advocate, Patna High Court in March last. 
After talcing her m.a. degree from the Benares 
Hindu University, Mrs. Lal proceeded to 
England where she took her m..\. degree from 
the London Univei’sity and diplomas in higher 
teaching from the London and Dublin Univer- 
sities. She was called to the Bar from 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1935. 


Alls. DkaraiasLila Lal 
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Kipling: An Indian E^niiiiate 
Bliupal -•'ingh rmuvibiitf-' tn tlic .-I'm a 
M;ai-Hiing (.-ntuiiic tVimi the Inriian pnint of view 
<if Kipling's attituile tnwarrls India : 

[| W iiiifiirtimate lliat Kiplint: wiis allrai.'li'il li> 
•nilHif-iliF-way. abnormal a>p<-fi- of Iurlia. !i proM'iilFtl 
bim (rnni ■•Ft-ino norma! hnlia. if hr bad any inriinalinn 
ibal way. There is no -i^in in liU tales llial be erev 
liiecl Ic> iinderstauH the life and doings of wlial he call:: 
"raw. brown, naked humanity" as thinking anil feeling 
Iteings. Kipling's ‘liortcoinings are partly explained by 
bis environment. It is tlifRciiU for an Englishman tu be 
intimate and free with Indians without :-iiHering 'ome 
reduction of prestige and without incurring ibe oppro- 
britiiii of bis countrymen, who are ever MiFpieioiis of a 
man who goes beyotiil the pale. Kijiling did try to go 
heyoiiil the pale, hut be wa* ton miieb of an Englisbnian 
to scrape off the varni-li of English reserve; ami be 
himself tell:, us that no man can understand India who 
docs not sec her with the variiisli off. 

Kipling acknowledges the debt wliicb lie owes to 
Ids fatiier. who was EuraSnr of the Lahore Museum. 
But his father's influence <iiily served !n withdraw Kip- 
ling's attention from real India to an Tiulian of my-ii-ries 
and iiiarvcls: tlial is be came to look upon it as a big 
museum, a bigger Lurgan's shop, and began curio- 
bunting. .As an .Vnglo-Indian lie knew more about the 
bills Ilf India than her plains; as a special correspondent 
be was familiar with frontier posts, secret service men 
and with Soldiers Three: and as the sun of Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling be became fond of fakirs am! sailhus, of wander- 
ing mendicants, cliarmsellcrs and holy vagabonds, of 
Ciibind who begged on the road between Kushin anil Etra. 
of Tibet and its monasteries, of lioly lamas and strange 
ipiests. Probably some friend of bis voiiib. the original 
of Strickland of the Indian Police. i« responsible for 
developing Kipling's bias to prv into the umlcrworM of 
India, the wild ami strange world of " Churct ami gbniil 
and Diiinn and sprite" " wberein llie uowers of Darkness 
range.” He has exploiiid the popular conception of 
India as a vast, incumprebensible. ancient land, hill of 
cruelly, fear and horror iieneatli it- oiciiiresqiieness. 
"East of Suez, some liolil. the direct control of providence 
ceases; Man being there handed over to the power of 
the Gods and Devils of .Asia." 

One of the most aiinuying aspects of Kipling's delinea- 
tion of India is his deep-seated conviction that the mind 
of an Indian always works in a crooked and mystcrimis 
manner. This belief is repeated in a variety of forms 
ihrougiioiit his Indian work. It is sesn in One f'l'ceroy 
Resiens. Lord Dufferin is advising Lord Lunsdnwne: 
••You’ll never plumb the Oriental mind. 

And if voii did it isn't worth the toil. 

Think of a sleek French prie.-l in Canada: 

Divide by twenty lialMiteeds. Mtillipiv 

By twice the ?phinx'.s silence. There's vour East, 

•Ami you're as wise as ever ” 

Kipling never plumbs the oriental mind. It is not 
Wurth ids wliile. Sleek wily men do not exist in India 


alone; they are fiiund all over the world. Kim is re- 
garded as lilt best of Kipling's Indian books. I agree 
willi Mr. John Palmer when he says: “It is the best 
of all Indian tales by virtue of tiiialilies which have little 
111 dll vviili India. It is an Iiiitiaii Iiook upnn its least 
imporlapl side." .Vnne of its important and popular 
cbaraclcrs is Indian. At best it is what may be called 
a literary pageant of fndia. 


Alien Workers in France 
France, wliich lias become tire principal 
cciuntry of iuiinigration of tlie whole world, 
fuiuimics to receive a strong contingent of alien 
workers every year. Georges Manco, writing 
in the International Labour J?ci'ft'ic tiiakcs a 
general survey of the part played by tilions in 
the natuinal economy of France: 

It is difHciill In establish the number uf aliens at 
preseiii residing in France, for even the French adminis- 
trative auliiorilies have no up-to-date immigration figures. 
The most accurate information available is that provided 
in 1931 by the aliens tbcmsclves in connection with the 
last qiiinqiiemiisi census, when the number of aliens in 
France was given at about 3,000,000, or 7 per cent of the 
total piipulatiun. 

It may safely be stated that if the 19.31 censii.s sliowcd 
the number uf alieus in France at 3.000.000. their actual 
number was inucli higher. 

The 1931 figure has nut decreased subsequently In 
any great extent. Perhaps it may include fewer niamial 
Workers and mure priifessiunal wurkers and traders: but 
III ail inlcnls anil purposes there are still tippro-ximaHy 
3.000.000 alieii' living in France today. 

It will suffice to recall llmt the need of France for 
inanual workers was and still is considerable, for, in spite 
Ilf unemployment, it lias to import 73.000 alien workers 
every year. It is this influx of workers which is helping 
the depleted French populaliun to fulfil the function of 
Specialists that it lends mure and more to assume. By 
freeing skilled labour, which thus becomes available for 
more re.^ponsible work, the alien contributes towards a 
bellfr distribution based on aptitudes. It is a proved 
fact that in the roughest, dirtiest anil most dangerous 
trades and in the most barren and isolated districts work 
can be carried on only by recourse to alien labour. The 
attempts made to employ some of the Paris unemployed 
in the metal-working industries of eastern France met 
with no success. Steps taken to alleviate imeinployment 
in certain industrial centres by reducing the amuiint of 
foreign labour failed, owing to the impossibility of gel- 
ling French workers to replace aliens in the arduous work 
they performed. Vet it may confidently be asserted that 
no reduction In the amount of alien labour is possible 
without an occupational and geogiaphica! redistribution 
of part of the French population; the need is for men who 
arc prepared to leave llic towns for the land and to lake 
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up ilie liaril and laborious lasks uf tiie ftmdamenial 
inaiiiial activities. 

At liie present lime the number of registered alien 
workers employed in French indiisiry and agriculture is 
a.SO.OOO, but actually over a million aliens arc so employed. 
In normal times the figures has been over L'jOO.OOO. By 
iheir niunher and occupation these workers play an in- 
dispensable part- In the iron mines they do practically 
all tbc work of extraction. Of 30,000 workers in the 
Lorraine mines only 8,000 are French, belonging mostly 
to the higher-grade stall. In many iron mines, alien 
workers constitute over 80 per cent of the underground 
workers, while in coal mines over one-third of the miners 
are aliens. 

fn some branches of the chemical industry it is 
practically impossible to recruit Frenchmen, so arduous is 
the work on account of the heal, dirt, and risks due to 
dust and poisonous fumes, which make it necessary for 
the workers to wear masks and to drink large quantities 
of milk to counteract poisoning. In the heavy metal in- 
dustry — blast furnaces, iron and steel works, rolling 
mills, foundries, etc. — where the physical effort required 
is considerable and fatigue is intensified by the the heat 
from the furnaces and molten ' metal, 33 per cent of the 
labour is supplied by aliens. On the other hand, aliens 
form only 10 per cent of the labour employed in the 
manufacture of metal wares. Id building and nawying 
also certain branches of work ate left entirely to aliens; 
here the number of foreigners is about 200,000, or nearly 
one-third of the total number employed. Attention may 
also be called to litick and tile works, glassworks, 
ilomestic service, etc., where without alien labour all 
activity would be paralysed. 

But it is especially in agriculttire that tire need for 
alien labour is felt, for agriculture, like mining, is one 
uf the forms of toil most disliked and most deserted by 
llie French worker. There are about 300,000 alien 
workers in agriculture. They may be divided into two 
main groups : wage-earners, numbering about 200,000, 
including 35,000 seasonal workers; and settlers, number- 
ing 95,000, including the working members of their 
families. It is tlie latter group which has grown most 
rapidly during the last ten years. 

In Gascony more than 150,000 hectares passed into 
the hands of alien settlers during the six years from I'J.'l 
in 1927. In this region the immigrants, Italians for 
the most part, have been the agents of a rural revival 
and have done much to keep the remaining French on the 
laud. Aliens work 42,000 -hectares in Gers and 30,000 
hectares in Lot-et-Garonne. 

There are even some prosperous regions which owe 
iheir activity to tlie important part played by alien labour. 
It is sometimes forgotten that the Mediterranean south 
is peopled by half a million aliens, that in Alpes-Mari- 
limes aliens form one-third, and in Bouches-du-Rhone one- 
quarter of the population. In several hundred communes 
the majority of the population is foreign and practically 
all economic activities are in foreign hands. What would 
become of the port of .Marseilles without its 125,000 
Italians? Along the Mediterranean coast, where one- 
third of the population is composed of aliens, Toulon 
stands out as a really French centre, with its population 
of officers, sailors, engineers, arsenal workers, etc. But, 
as Mr. Madaud says, the whole of France has had to be 
drawn upon in order to form this population and to 
preserve this vital part of the coast against the rising tide 
of immigration. 

Even the demographic characteristics of the country 
are affected by the alien contribution. Although France 
has 42 million inhabitants, it should not be forgotten that 
this figure includes not only 3 million aliens but also 


half a million persuns naturalised since the war. Nor 
should it be forgotten that rluring the last fifty years the 
population has been increased by tho naturalisation nf 
one-and-a-balf million aliens, \l'erc there no immigration, 
France would at present have no more than 35 nr 35 
million inhabitants. It is llie aliens who are helping 
France to cope with a di-mograpliic depression that, if 
allowed In go loo far, mighl. like an atmospheric depres- 
sion. turn to storm. 

The alien popiilali<in is a young pii|Uilaliun, and in- 
eludes more children than old persons, thus happily com- 
plementing the French population, which the large sur- 
plus nf the aged places in the ullra-tegressive category. 

Tlie picsence of an alien working-class population 
is an economic, social, ami even a national necessilv. 
So much is this the case that France herself brings and 
conlinues to bring a large proportion of these workers to 
the country. It is French employers who liave recruited 
them, estolilishing groups nf them in the cities of northern, 
central and eastern France, with their priests, their 
churches, their newspapers, their schools and their school 
masters. 


Italy’s War on Tuberculosis 
.folin Bi'Otvn, author of I Saw for Myselj 
writes in The Inquirer about Italy's efforts to 
counteract the menace of tuberculosis: 

In ten years the tuberculosis mortality curve in Italy 
has fallen fruui 60,000, deaths per annum to less than 
35,000, a reduction nf 41.66 per cent. There are three 
main reasons for this astonishing result. The first nf 
these is the new compulsory' assurance scheme, which 
was started in a small way in 1927, and was modelled on 
our own National Health Acts. The Italian social insur- 
ance system is not, of cotirse, as comprehensive as our 
own and even the special anti-tuberculosis scheme does 
not yet include all classes of workers. But a splendid 
beginning has been made, and the results speak for them- 
selves. 

The second main reason for the success of the cam- 
paign is that the State has intervened to ensure perfect 
co-ordination between the various organisations engaged 
in combative work. This action has greatly multiplied 
llie strength of the movement. Nine bodies work under 
the general direction of the Ministry of the Interior, 
while retaining their mainly voluntary structure. In five 
years Italy has spent over £25,000,000 through those 
bodies, and no one who has seen their work will deny 
that the money has been spent to the maximum of 
advantage. 

One of the latest devlopments is the opening of 
■■ fanatoriiim villages,” which are entirely devoted to the 
after-care of the less dangerous cases, and the segregation 
of slum-dwellers who might spread infection if discharged 
only partly cured. These tillages are usually situated in 
tlie mountains or by the sea. and have proved so success- 
ful that they are likely to he considerable reinforced in 
the next few years. 

The third reason for the splendid new results is the 
intensive propaganda campaign that has been carried on 
in the last five years. .Stress is laid on the instruction of 
the masses through posters and press articles. Many 
cinemas have shown short films showing the dangers of 
infection, etc., and radio talks by experts are another 
feature. Every year a special anti-T. B. campaign is held 
in tlie spring, during which children are enlisted by the 
thousanti to sell stamps — costing about a half-penny — at 
every main street corner in Italy. These stamps are the 
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la>t WMiii ill prii(iugaiida skill, liavinp arresting three-colour 
ilerigns ami slcgaus. and are u great iMiitra>l In tin? insipid 
I'ffiirls seen in nlhev coimlrics. 

Ppesftnt TretJtl of Britiish Foreign Policy 
Taraknutli Dtis ilisfiissi-?: in tin- Jhii'ty the 
proi-cnt tmiil of British Foreign Fnliry : 

Eventually Japan and Ureal Kiiiain wuuld cutuo lu 
grips im commercial, econumic ami pidilical issues con- 
periling China and Eastern A-ia. But it si-ems that tlu' 
British arc tvilliiig tn give Japan phiiiy nf ripe so iliat 
she will entangle her-i-]f in sin h a fa-hmn lhat it will lead 
tci her sU'angiilaliiin. Briti-li slalesiiien .are mil actively 
ii|ip""'ing Japan in her l aiiansinnist pcdlL\ in Aranrh'icia 
and \iii-lh China. I'l-eaii-e riu-y huo- nmre urgent probhnns 
in Em'iipo and the Mcdilerriiiean regi.m in snlve now. 
The c.inliul Ilf the Me.liieiianean is lie. first roquisilc 
for maintaining Briiisii c.inlin! u\.:r India and Egypt, 
and cnnlrol over fndia is the fuiiiidjlion of British supre- 
macy in Eastern Awa and the Pacific. Even the formida- 
hle Singapore naval lia-e and Australia, without the 
'iipporl nf India, would lie powerless to cope with the 
growing power of Japan. Furllicrmnre. Japanese expaii- 
-ioni.-l policy in China tespecially her recent North China 
adventurei would Iran-fnrtn China. Russia and the L'nitcd 
.States into determined foes ol Japan. If Japan refuses 
tu curl) her ambitions in .-Asia and cnntiniies In challenge 
British supremacy In Eastern -Asia, llicn Britain, after 
-eiliug her European hniisi* in nrdi-r. will use the League 
uf Nations the L'niled Stales. China as well as Soviet 
Knssia. and tin- treinendnus power <if India against Japan. 
Tn siu-li an evi-nlualiiv. Jap.in will he faced with tho 
. ninliiiipil .\nslin.\ineriiuu fleet. Russian land-power an.l 
nir forces. Chinese forces supported h> Indian forcts 
wlihli mighi march ihrniiglt South China or Tibet 
inwards Japanesc-conirilled Nnrlh China. In a future 
Vnglo-Japanese conflict. India will plav the part of a 
deciding iacicu' as was the ca«'- in the World War. 

The future peace of the world Urgely rlepcnds upon 
British foreign policy. British statesmen will not 
willingly give np their country’s dominant position when 
ehaliengcd hy any power. British statesmen want peace 
on the basis of sialus i/uo. maintaining the present Brilisn 
Empire and upholding British dominance in world politics. 
They will not hesitate to mohilize the immense power ol 
ihe British Empire and enlist support of other nation® 
tn cTiish Britain's rival*. Tlii= has been the history of 
Britain's foreign policy. But there i.® no possibility of 
world peace on the ha»is uf 'talus tiim. Unless rivaLy 
hetween Great Powers ceases anil they agree to allnv; 
other nations — weak and ?iibjugated ones such as India 
and Egypt — to enjoy equal freedom, there will be inter- 
national conflicts in which Great Britain with her far-flung 
empire will be directly and indirectly involved. In such 
future conflicts of Britain. Egypt. India and other subjuga- 
ted .Asian peoples will be forced to make great sacrificts 
in men and wealth fur the glory of the British Empir-il 

Tolstoy to Italy 

The Tolstoy Museum in Moscow has 
rei-erulv I'c-leasecI a hithetto tmpublished letter, 
iiriginnlly .adrlrt-'sed to the Italian public after 
the cni.-hiiii; defeat of the Italian forces at 
Adowa nn M.trfli. 1896. Extracts from the 
letter, a hasty and imfinishfcl draft, are here 
made from the .Vo Moir TTor: 


AVhen will the people finally waken from the hypnosis 
to which irresponsible adventures in power reduce diem? 
(inquires Tolstoy.) Will it ever be possible for these 
people to draw the cunclusions that are natural and clear 
to all who are not befogged hy tlie superstition of patrio- 
lisro? Cannot they understand for themselves that so 
long as tliuy do not protest against all military service, 
jnsi so long will wars be unDvoidable, and lhat they will 
lie rushing on, self-impelled, toward their own destruction? 
Arniuiiu-nls keep people in poverty, and poverty increases 
S' ann.-imenls increase. .As long as the people contribute 
III armamenls. war cannot be done away with, and. 
wlieilier they win nr Iosi‘. the re'iiU will be the same; 
ci.unilc'ii dead and mulilalvd nml general economic ruin. 

Cun wc noi look for -oiitclliing heller in ihe future 
lhaii that sonic fnlni' new Crispi, some new Baralieri. 
shciuht again defraud ihc people uf their pour pennies, 
darken ihe minils of youlli and send them again to their 
deslrnclion in .Abyssinia nr — even mure terrible — into 
fralric.idal cnntiicl wilii Frenchmen. Germans. Englishmen, 
Russians? 

The iettev ends as I’nllotvs: 

The day will come wlicn the people, weary uf all 
the meaningless misery and bloodshed, will say to their 
leaders: "Co from us: pul on the bloody uniforms your- 
selves and kill your own kind; divide up the map as 
yon see 111. bill as fur us wbu have maiiilained you with 
niir sweat and toil, leave us in peace. It matters nol 
111 us wbclher wc arc cuii-'idered a great or a small people: 
.ill that matters lu us is that we should enjoy, uiidisliirbed. 
the fruits uf our luih that we should peaceably excitangc 
tliem for the gouds of olher peoples, and that all peace- 
fully minded people shinild be permitted to dcveiup 
iheir lives in mutual harmony and utidrrslaiiding. This 
is all lhat we dc-irc. and nothing morel 

Italy But Not Japan 

While Europe buckles down to the business 
of restraining Alussolini in Ethiopia and ending 
his war there. Japan sweeps on tinmolested in 
her conquest of China. The I'nitu observes 
editorially : 

In essence the two are the same— one niemher of the 
League making war upon another. Ceriainly it is Japan 
lhat has longest defied ut ignored the L-ague. and it is 
Japan that offers a militaristic menace beyond anything 
that Mussolini can muster lu threaten humankind. Thus, 
if Japan once gels firm possession of China, she will 
siraiphlwav become the supreme imperialist power of the 
world. In Ciiina she will find abundant natural resources 
and raw materials, a market for her manufactured products 
of immeasurable extent, a mass of cheap labor for any 
enterprise, and a supply of soldiery to overrun the globe. 
One can sec Mussolini embarrassed and weakened and in 
the end. perhaps, even overthrown hy his mad adventure 
in .Africa, but before Japan in China one can see nothing 
but triumph, not so much as an end in itself as a means 
toward greater and more dreadful end®. .And the League 
of Natians does nothing, and Britain loses no ministers in 
anv crisis! Il is all verv strange, and hardly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Japan is far away_ and 
Italy near at hand. The real secret, we imagine, lies in 
Europe, which is a powder magazine, liable to be exploded 
at any moment bv the Etliiupian sparks. Bui this is a 
curiously -liorl-sighled view to take of things, fur while 
Italy's depredalion® may mean war lomurrow. Japan s 
depredations assuredly mean war next year. 
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Sterilization of Criminals 
Propaganda in favour of wholesale steriliza- 
tion of criminals and mental defectives is 
gradually gaining headway, and in the light 
of this tendency, some interest attaches to 
a report, made some time ago by a distinguished 
committee of the American Neiu-ological Asso- 
ciation. A summary of its findings is repro- 
duced here from The Neu' Republic: 

After careful study, this committee states that we 
do not know enoiigli about human heredity to ‘’war- 
rant tlie sterilization of people who are themselves normal 
in order to prevent the appearance in their descendants 
of manic-depressive psycliosis, dementia piecox, feeble- 
mindedness, ejnlepsy, criminal conduct,” etc. Criminality 
is iiardly ever inborn or inherited, if at all; it arises from 
environmental factors that can be controlled. There is 
no relialile evidence that epilepsy is hereditary, and in 
the cases of dementia precox and the manic-depressive 
psychosis the environment is of tremendous importance. 
Some types of feefale-mindedness are hereditary. But some 
other apparent types ore caused by environment and it is 
safe CO assume that wholesale sterilization would result in 
great injustice to many individuals. Since there is no 
critical situation, the committee points out that there is 
no need for haste in adopting so-called eugenic measnics, 


Sanctions : .Are They Right or Wrong? 

The New History publishes a brief study 
of sanctions, as laid down by the League of 
Nations, by Jolin Haynes Plolmes, who dis- 
misses the outlawry sanction which provides 
that an offending member may be banished 
from the League as obviously ineffective at 
jn-esent and considers military sanctions 
absolutely useless as a means of preventing war 
for the simple reason that such sanctions con- 
stitute in themselves an act of war — “ they are 
but the latest version, so to speak, of ' a war to 
end war,’ ” and it makes no difference to the 
sufferers whether it is one kind of war or anotlier 
— l>ut supports economic sanctions provided they 
are not enforced by the military : 

Economic sanctions, I would emphasize, are lo he 
judged upon their own merits as a control in the direc- 
lions of national policy lo ihe end of securing national 
and international interests of human welfare. Nobody 
objects to such control and direction of national policy 
in time of peace— not, at least, un the ground that it 
involves anyining like an act of war. When a country, 
for example, inposes a tariff upon the goods of another 
country, it is not written in any book, neither is it 
believed by any public opinion, that the first country is 
thereby going to war against the second country. 

When the United Slates refused, for a period of 
years, lo do business with Rusaa. there v.-ere plenty of 
people ready to tieclare tiial this policy was stupid, 
spiteful, unwise, unwarranted, even iinfiicndly; but I have 


yet to hear of anybody who ever argued that it involved 
hostility against the Soviet Republic. 

If such economic policies are accepted when used in 
some national interest of security or power or advantage, 
why, I ask you, should they not be similarly accepted 
when used in the international iniereat of peace ? 

So far from regarding economic sanctions as an act 
of war, 1 for one must insist unon regarding them as an 
alternative to war — the only alternative we have lo a 
war which is sure to come if economic sanctions he not 
promptly and effectively applied. 

There can be no reasonable opposition, he 
argues, to economic sanctions against credits, 
arms and tlie materials of arms. But what is 
to be done wlien we come to articles which are 
as necessaiy to life as to war itself — articles 
■wliich belong to the routine of peace as well as 
to tire business of war — steel, cotton and food 
for example? 

To this question I have never seen but one satis- 
factory answer, and that is the one offered to tlie Congress 
of the United Slates at the present lime by the National 
Peace Conference in its redraft of the existing neutrality- 
law of the nation. This National Peace Conference, in 
addition to the present embargo on loans and credits and 
the further embargo on munitions, v/ould also put general 
raw materials of every kind such as cotton, oil and 
food products wliich are useful in war_ and also useful 
in peace, on a definite quota basis in ' accordance with 
the pre-war trade of immediately preceding years. 
Such provision will protect the population of the belligerent 
country. 

Sri Ramki'ishna; Messiah of 
Spiritual Democracy 

The Message oj the East obseiwes : 

Sri Rainkrislina's mysticism not only proves that 
superman can attain for himself, but that even a common 
man, as we term the ordinary run of hiiraanily, can unfold 
hi? divine heritage. His methods arc most unlike those 
of reformers, He tines noi strike; he does not denoiiuce; 
hilt by his gentle, iinaggressive and unpretentious spiri- 
Inal illumination he clarifies ibe whole atmosphere of 
cloiil>l and dogmatic differences. He is the very ftilfil- 
menl of his own remarkable parable, tliai if in muddy 
water a piece of alum is thrown, very soon all the mud 
settles at the bottom and the water becomes crystai-iike, 
clear. 

Sri Ramakrishna can be regarded as the Messiah of 
spiritual democracy. He never forgets that his hht<im 
(chosen Ideal! is also the chosen Ideal of all existtug 
forms of thought and religion. Perhaps we can readily 
understand his tolerance for India’s multiple expressions 
of faith, hut is it not interesting to observe that his mind 
reaches out to know and understand the basic Principle 
of Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the other great 
religions of llie world, Is not the substance, water, called 
by many names? ‘‘One calls it ‘water,’ another ‘vani,’ 
a third ‘aqua,’ and a fourth ‘pani,’ yet it remains ever 
the same. So the one Sat-Chit-Ananda, .absolute Being- 
Intelligence-Bliss, is invoked by <ome as God. by some as 
Allah, by some as Hari, and by oliiers as Braliman." 
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Bengal Vaishnavism 
III tile (•■jurM- Ilf an wric-lo in The 

Thr-i)si'i,iiisl nil (;ii<| an I.ove. ilealing with 
inysrir-isni. Hiren'lru Xnrii Datta lii-soourj^r-? on 
Rf-ngal Vaisliiiavisni: 

Thf llhtil.lii. 111!' Mj-iir Ilf ihi- ilriciiinnal lempera- 
nil III, iii*lii;iii> In -piak nf IhiH in Liiii’ uni| fur lliif In.* 
!ia,« lM;;ii .lulhiirilv. Fur cin- Chri-I iiim*el{ <l--ciiirrs: 
"Cml i- _ l.mr- ■■ i-clniiiij: whii li limiTjuii «ay!-: "Ttie 
eMn-mr i.[ (^iiil i* i.ii\i-," Till* I |ia!iii-ha(l alsn priH’laiiiis 
Rn.w f (if — !!i- :lii* •• j-ii|iri.*iii(-'i Di-lisln" iRasn- 
/(.iiiffi — iJi.lr:- .liii-rf. il;p Diiyilu. llif* I'unitn. llu* BelnVrd. 
tile Dcari'! Onr il'riui.'aintii — "D.-anfr itijn nfF>prinf. 

fli-anr lliuti wi-ailli. -Vari-r clinii all nllnir lliiiig^ 

■'/’re,i((/i I'ullrat. I’nyo I itlitl. Rrtrio'njnsniiit .inrvas- 
nn/f '■ 

Till* Sufi aUu >pi*ak- of Him as the Miisii/: illir 
Bcliivcd', lie liim-ielf liriiig lilt* -Asek I ihe ]ott-ri. anti 
tilt* lligllr^^ trticiiy for man lacniriilnp In ihi* Siifil 
i*i-n‘isl' in lilt- tfcfiicatiiin of Lore iwliidi lie calls esh) 
[o (.toil. 

To lliis a>pt-i*t Ilf ilie Divine Wisdom, my province 
'Bengali lias much of value to conlribiitf. 

Let nil. preface liv saying that mj* prnvinte, lltotigh 
fificn accused of dry intelltvtualism. is deeply dexotionai. 
True. Bengal prndueeil Ragliiiiialli. llie fallier of llial 
neu-liigif ivliicli. In use llie language of Prof, Cowell, 
makes tin* European iiead diiay— and also Madhiisiidan 
wliiisc Adviiiiuiiddhi is the higli-water mark of A’edanttc 
allitlflifism. But did not Mnilier Bengal also give bitib 
In Sliri Chailanya and bis galaxy nf Gnd-inebriaied Suinis 
— Riipa and Sanaluna and Haridas. Ragbunatliadas and 
Krisliiiadas, nnl to speak nl N'ilyanand. Advaiia and 
Gadadhara. and before the advent of Chailanya to such 
minnesingers <if the Holy spirit as Jayadeva, A'idyapali. 
Cliandidas and the re-sl. 

Now. in the Kri'hna-aml-Radha legend, which ihes- 
sainls and Sfers of Bengal liaM.* woven inlo the greatest 
spiriliial allegniy in the world — llie ull'*gory of the uiiioi) 
of the liiiiiian -ijiil wiih tin* Divine — Radha is the idea! 
Lover and Kri-lina is ih'* Beloved, anil the '•lovely dalli- 
ance of ih' ir private roiiference in the secrcl garden of 
the Soul.” named Brirzdabnntr. is the motif of those 
womictfiil love-lyrics of tin* Bengali bards (we call them 
Mahajatias — Troubadotirs of Godi. which for passion, 
insight and sheer arli-lrv of song leave far behind ih'* 
erolie effusions of other times and elimrs — from Sappho 
to Swinburne. Now. in ibis allegory, why is Radha re 
preseiiietl a» a woman, rather than as a man ? Because 
in ill'- Words of F. W, Newman, "if ihy soul is to go 
on to higher spiritual blessedness, it iiiiisi become woman 
— vi-s. however manly yon may be among men.’" 

Radlia thin is the prototype of all lovers of God. 
mule or fi*tnab*. ntily her love is huinaii love raised to ibi* 
nth power. Fur. if 1 may employ the words ol Gerlnnle 
.More, "never lin-re wa- nr can be imagined >inli a love 
as there was lniweiii iliU liuiiiide soul i.Ra.Iliaf and — 
C'ld.” .So .'lie is tailed Mahabhata muyi. 

.Now. ilii- Radha. a simple arlle.s- maiden, chances 


one day lo cael her eyes on Krishna and is at once 
smilieii with love — for is nol Krishna the embodiment of 
hcaitly and grace divine and loveliness unspeakable? 
Presenlly, she "sigliclb and panldli after Him alone;” 
she feels llie inlens—i longing lo meet her Beloved and 
says ill ihoiiglii what a Christian mystic i.St. John of tin* 
Chissi has said in words about the Christ: "1 yvill 
draw near to Thcc in silence and will uncover Thy feel, 
llial ll may please Thee lo imile me to Thyself, making 
my soul Thy bride ! I will rejoice in iioihing till I am 
in Tliiin* arms.” 

Tills we call Pun-a-ruga in Bengal, the same as ihe 
.Mystics' "first flame of love'' — when the lover drinks 
deep Ilf llie sweet-bilter chalice of Love, the pni.-nned 
nei.-lnr which Divine love verily is. 

On His sid': Krishna reciprocates Radlia’s love anil 
-ays i|i> liorniw ihe language of another .Myslie); "Oh 
Soul ! before ihc vvnrlil was. I long'id for thee and thou 
lor .Me." This must be so. for. as Rtimi assure- us. 
"when the love of God arises in iliy heart — willimit 
doubt Gud also feels love for thee!” Thii.* a ‘‘rippling 
tide of luve flows from God inlo the .Soul and draw* her 
mightily.” So Radha is the Priyuji and Kri“hna the 
Pham. 

But before tlie Radlia-Soii! can be united with 
Krishna, there are three obstacles to be overcome, three 
fetters lo be sited. M'hal are they ? \Iana, Lojja and 
RA'/vo— pride, shame and fear. 

UTien Radha has thus prepareil herself by discard- 
ing pride and shame and fear, she hears the Divine call 
isymbolired in our legend' by ihe flute-notes of Krishna, 
which must be responded lo. and -he sallies forth one 
dark night to meet her Beloved. The sky i- overeasr 
anil there is ihimder and lightning and rain: -he ha- to 
walk alone — fur miisl not every astiiranl walk ih ■ singh* 
file till the jiiiirncy's end? So I.ighi an the Ptilh: 
"Now ihoii must travel alone.” 

This we call nlihisiirn in Bengal. The Christian 
luy.-tic calls it llu* ‘'spirilnal quest." in fiilfiUnenl of 
wliii-h the niyslerioiis iravellrr goe- forth to "the coiiiitiy 
of llie srml." 

.^o the Lover and llw* Beloved mccl and Oh ! the 
ce-IJ>v Ilf that ui'eting ! 


Tlie Clash of Colour 
In n tliniigiit-provrikiii'; artick* in Tin 
Puth, \y. E. B. Du Boi.s, tlie wuvlil- 
I’tiuuHis k-tulcf of flip Xcgi'oos of tlic I', A., 

lays Darticulkr c-iuphasi.- on the* ncpcl of iindri'- 
starxling .among tlic dark, brown and yellow 
races of the workl, s]iccially Itctwcen the Tudianv 
iiiiti the .•\iiierLcan Negroes: 

The great dilfieiilly of bringing aluml iinder-Tlandiiig. 
sympathy and eo-oprrulioii between llie Negroe- of 
.America and llu* peoples of India lies in the almost 
Miter lack of knowledge whieli these lyvo groups of 
people have Ilf each nlher. 
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l‘'irst o£ all, lUe Negrues, taught in Araeiican schools 
and reading books and articles by American writers, 
have almost no conception of the history of India. It 
praclicaliy lias no place in our curriculum and refer- 
ences to that great past wluch every Indian knows bring 
no intelligent comprehension on the part of the Negroes 
in America. 

On tlie other hand, the knowledge which educated 
Indians have of the American Negro is chiefly confined 
to the conventional story spread by most while American 
and English writers: ignorant black savages were en- 
slaved and made to do physical labour which was the 
only tiling they could do. I'hey were finally emancipated 
by a benevolent government and given every aid to rise 
and develop. Much of litis aid was mistaken, as, for 
instance, the bestowing of the right to vote, and proved 
a hindrance rather than a kelp. Today these Negroes 
ate contented labourers occupying that lower sphere for 
which they arc especially adapted. 

This false knowledge and lack of knowledge in the 
two groups are now emphasized by the modem methods 
of gathering and distributing news. To the editors of 
the great news agencies, Indians and Negroes are not 
news. 

To this is added deliberate and purposeful props 
ganda, so that from American newspapers Negroes get 
no idea of the great struggle for freedom and self- 
government which has been going on in India, or of 
that deep philosophy of the meaning and end of human 
life wliich characterizes the Indian nation. They only 
hear of what England has done to develop India and to 
keep the peace. 

On the other hand, few Indians know of Negroes 
able to do more than read and write, of tiic Negro 
literature that has been growing and expanding tor 
seventy-five years, and of the leaders who have done 
their part, not only in the development of black men, 
but in the develepment of white America. 

Much of this lack of knowledge and misapprehension 
might be avoided if Indians and Negroes had a chance 
to meet and know each other; but they are at opposite 
ends of the earth and, so far as American Negroes are 
concerned, deliberate and other difficulties are put in 
the way of their meeting. 

There are in the United States one hundred or more 
weekly newspapers circulating among Negroes, of which 
eight or ten have considerable circulation. It would be 
an excellent thing if contributions from India, explain- 
bg the history and problems of the land, should appear 
in these papers; and on the other hand, the press of 
India ought to welcome a number of Negro contributors 
with explanations of their situation here. 

Despite the difficulties, there must be _ greater 
conscious effort to get these groups into sympathetic under- 
standing. Indiana appeared in the four or five Pan- 
African Congresses which were lield and which were of 
course only tentative efiorts toward a greater ideal. In 
the future, congresses including Indiana and Negroes 
ought to meet periodically, not necessarily for action, 
but for understanding, and especially for emphasizing the 
fact that these people have common aims. 

India has also had temptation to stand apart bom 
the darker peoples and seek her affinities among whites. 
She has long wished to regard herself as “Aryan” rather 
than “ coloured " and to think of herself as much nearer 
physically and spiritually to Germany and England than 
to Africa, China or the South Seas. And yet the history 
oi the modern world shows ie futility of this thought. 

The problem of the Negroes thus remains a part of 
the world-wide clash of colour. So, too, the problem 
of the Indians can never be simply a problem of 
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autonomy in Uie British commonwealth of nations. They 
must always stand as representatives of the coloured 
races — of ilie yellow and black peoples as well as the 
brown— of the majority of mankind, and togetlier, with 
llie Negroes they must face ibe insistent problem of the 
assumption of the white peoples of Europe lliat they 
have a right to dominate the world and especially so 
to orgauize it politically and industrially as to make moat 
men their slaves and servants. 


Hail Harijans! 

In an ai-ticle on cast« and untouchability in 
the Frabudha Bharata Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz 
observes: 

Gokliale and Tilak, the early champions of the 
national cause, were Maratha Brahmins and learned 
Sanskritisls. Both were rigidly orthodox and passionately 
polomic. Gokhale condemned social abuses resulting irom 
Varna or race-pride. Tilak who assiimud national leader- 
ship in iyp2 was not so much concerned with social 
reioruis. 

But fearless Tilak was far more than a political 
piopaganiiist and agitator; deep and broad was his 
knowledge of national antiquities, based on sound Vedic 
research and astronomical coinputauons. Bis scientific 
theory, fai-reacliing and compelling, that the homeland 
or nest of the Aryan race must have been the ArcUs 
(Swetadwipa), and that the Indo-European exodus from 
the ciicumpolu zone commenced soon after tiie Inter- 
glacial .Age, is still made light of by Hindu iiteralists, but 
eagerly taken up and elaborated by German pundits. 

Caste is a Dravid or pre-Aryan usage. The Vratyas, 
of Dravid origin, abhor intermarriage with aliens; mixed 
marriages are abominated as a race-taint, and are prohi- 
bited by law. Blood pollution and racial purification 
have hardened into Varna; as time went on, castes 
multiplied along occupational lines. Far back in the 
Kig-Vedic age when the Hindiw occupied N. \V. India, 
Vratyas dwelt and dominated east or them. Brahmins 
civilized and converted the Vratyas, but at the same time 
adopted Dravid Varna which, with a Vedic veneer, 
developed into Vatnasrama Dharma, the rockbed oi Hindu- 
ism. Magical incantations, a most popular feature oi 
the Vratya faith, were recast in Sanskrit spells ami 
charms, ^own as the Atharva-Veda. Vratyastoma, part 
oi the Veda, is a historic repercussion of Vratya conver- 
sions to Brahmanism. 

Gandhi on whom Tilak's mantle has fallen, identifies 
Western civilization, loathed by him, with economic 
exploitation and ever-growing armaments. That modem 
dragon-slayer or St. George, with his ardent passion for 
social justice, is bent on crushing tlie blood-suckiug giant 
of capitalistic industrialism. 

His special proteges ore the untouchables; tiiese age- 
long victims of pitiless Varna belong to God’s household, 
be cells them Hari-jans. They have implicit faith in 
Gandhi, but utterly distrust the bulk of his orthodox 
supporters, that “ Satanic ” brood, with a pariah pun on 
Sanatani. The “ constitutional antipathy,” felt by tbe well- 
bred and high-browed, and their cruel division between 
Dwija and Harijan, that is, high-caste and social outcast, 
saddens Gandlii, and touches him to the quick. He is 
ready to lay down his life, if necessary, for Indian unity. 

The breakdown of caste will unify rather than split 
the Hindu colossus, and restore race-consciousness with- 
out the pitfalls of Varna. 

A new era dawns in Bengal, and sheds light over 
the whole Aryan East, 
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On ConiiHuual Problem 

Visvu-Bharuii Xcws publishe.-: u letter 
Wi'ilceii by Rabitidrauath I'ujsoi'e in ■which he 
says that the solution ol' ihc communal jiroblciu 
must not wait : 

I foel it ver)' slrungly that llic harriers of mutual 
■suspicion and Iiuslilily that exist in our cuiintiy benvuen 
r ia^sca and cominuniUes arc real iinpi:ilimi.-nts in llie way 
u{ uiir achieving nulional sclt-iealizalivu. 

Tlie splendid penance of Maliatmaji aiul ilie response 
it evoked tconi tiie country have apened the tvay of unity 
by breaking down the age-long iiisobililics from winch 
a section of the Hindu Cnmnninil) has been suficrlng. 
Bui a greater problem is still facing u=,— that of breaking 
liotvn cjt the barriers that liave aris.-n between the Hinrliis 
and the Moslems. 1 am not a politician and 1 do nut 
iindursland the political problems that must be solved 
in order to achieve a complete uiiderslandiiig between the 
i'i>tiimiinilies. To me it is nut a question ot compromise 
or of concessions. The two cunimunilies have been living 
side by side lliruiigli the centuries and yet are suspicions 
of each other, and mutually hostile. To me it is a sign 
of barbarism, it is this whicli is a constant source of 
Jiuoiilialion to oui national life. 

Tiio solution of the problem of harmonising the 
clash between the Hindus and the Moslems cannot be 
pul off any lunger. It must not wait till we have 
eliminated what is called the third party from the 
Indian horizon. The evidence oi JiUtory is against the 
shelving of the pr>A!em till political "independence ” is 
realized. Though the states ol South-Eastern Europe have 
political jndcpendeiice their national life is vilialcj by 
the clasliing interests of the various elements composing 
the State.. Chinese history gives the same evidence. 
The work of liarmonizing the conHioting elements in our 
national life must go oo simultaneously with ihs political 
struggle in which the country is now engaged. 


Nationalism and Socialism 
The Kew Call publishes Jawaliarlal Nelivu’s 
message to bis socialist friends advising them 
tc build up their dream on clear ideology. He 
says 

The two ways that have moved me, are Nationalism 
and political freedom as represented by the Congress and 
social freedom as reiirescnted by Socialism. 

No Socialist need be r>;iniiidcd that natiotialisin by 
itself oilers no solution of th.- va^t prubieins that con- 
front cur country and the worhl; it ignores indeed the 
world and fails to realize that in dciiiig so it makes an 
understanding of even the national position impossible. 
For, the Indian problem is but a part of the world 
problem of imperialism, the two are indissolubly linked 
together, and that world problem is e>»emi8iiy an 
economic problem, though it has many changing piiases. 

Scientific Socialism itself teaebrs us not to follow 
slavishly any dogma or any other country’s example, 
u'liicb may have resulted from entirely different circums- 
tances. .\rmej with a philosophy which reveals the inner 
workings of history and human relation, and with the 
scientiiic ouiiook to guide him, the Socialist tries to 
srilve the problems of each coiinlry in relation to its 
varied back-ground and stage of economic development, 
and also in relation to the world. It is a hard task. But 
then there is no easy way. 

Ideas ate the ess.-ntial basis fur action. But behind 


ideas llnrc nm=L be tiic Men to c.irry them out and llie 
rharacict and discipline to translate them into results. 
No Socialist can be true to bis creed ot mission if he 
seeks satisfaction merely in brave itleas and in criticism 
ot otiiers who do not agree with liim. That is the way 
Ilf facile intellectual opportunism. He has to remember 
tlial lie is no arm-cliair politician but one working for 
an object — for achievement. And achievement requires 
character and discipline and united actitm and the rcadi- 
iies.s to sacrifice the iadividual self tor the larger cause. 


Ecoiioulic Welfare uiicler ibe New 
liidian Constitution 

Df. B. N. Kaul of the Aligarh IMuslim 
Univei'.yity, iu e\-aluatii!g the efl'ects of the 
tconomit; provisious of tlie constitution on the 
iititional clividond, discusses iu The Financial 
Times how ftu' the macliinery of adinini-stratiou, 
as provided by tlie Act, will be suitable for 
organizing economic development. 

No government, especially under present conditions, 
can altogether disclaim the responsibility of controlling 
and roguJating the economic life of the people. During 
the last fetv years even llie present Indian Government 
have adopted a number of measures tor economic dcvelup- 
nicnt. I’tiesc measures possess certain cuuimuii features. 
They show that the Government do not have u consis- 
tent and co-ordinated programme of economic develop- 
meiil, that they are not too willing to accept the respon- 
sibility of regulating the economic life of the country 
and that they accept such responsibility only when 
forced by circumstances. Their method ol approach is 
to select peaccmeol certain lines of development and to 
concentrate on litem inilividually williout considering 
national economy as a whole. This attitude toward: 
economic development and this me, bud of approach is 
open to criticism. This procedure leaves out large sec- 
tions of the ecoiioniic lile totally uiiluui'Iu.'d and gives 
rise to a number of inadequate and iinprovized measures 
adopted with sectional ends in view, lacking co-ordination 
and continuity of purpose and oticn in cuntlict with 
each oilier, buch regulation no govi-tniiicnt can escape 
under the present condition of economic life. 

Bucccssful organization of economic development of 
a Country requires that this haphazard and eliaotic method 
ot state interference should be substituted by economic 
platiiiiug. Tiiis does not imply that in every sphere of 
economic activity the adjustments of the competitive 
price systeiQ should be replaced by deliberate regiiJaiioii. 
Vi'italever llio economic responsibility assumed by the 
stale, planning is necessary ior the purpese of co-ordinat- 
ing the government’s economic activity into a unified 
vviiole, fur establishing continuity of policy and preven'i- 
ing sectional, inconsistent and imperfectly choughtout 
legislation. The general scheme of administration under 
the Government of India Act considerably limits the 
scope of planning. 

The zlct creates three uncoordinated centres oi 
power, the Govcrcoi-Gemral ami Governors for the pur- 
pose of tbcii “special responsibilities” and for subjects 
in respect to which they are required to act “in their 
discretion," the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Covemments, and recognizes a fourth centre oi power — 
the Coveroment oi the States. Important economic func- 
tions are assigned to each, but no means is provided 
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for co-oi'iliiiaLing tlie economic activity of one centre 
of power with another. 

In allocating subjects between the Federal and the 
Provincial Governments, wliicli constitutes the two most 
important centres of power, facility of organizing economic 
development has not been kept in view, So that power 
has been divided in such a way that planning even 
within limited spheres is difficult. 

T!ie future government, therefore, must suffer from 
tUo limitations imposed by uncoordinated division of 
power among the four centres, by the actual division 
nf subjects among tliem and by the restrictions arising 
cut of the specific provisions of the constitution. 

Tlic Niciucyer Etiquiry 
V. G. Ramakrishna Aiyar writes in The 
Indian Review : 

Sir Otto Niemeyer has undertaken tlie financial 
enquiry contemplated under Sections 138, 140 and 142 
of the Government of India Act (1935). It is in 
connection with Section 138, the allocation of income-tax, 
that Sir Otta will find the greatest difficulty. 

The division of the income-tax has presented very 
great administrative difficulties in almost every country 
in which attempts have been made to distribute the 
proceeds of this tax on a rational basis. The problem 
was investigated by the League of Nations with liie 
assistance of eminent economists in connection with the 
avoidance of double income-tax, It has been examined 
at great length with special referencs to the peculiar 
conSlions of India by the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
iu paragraphs 528-538 of their Report. The Committee 
made an attempt to apportion the proceeds of the tax 
according to the principles of tlie origin, of the income 
and the domicile of the assessee, but they found the 
practical difficulties almost insuperable and they come 
to the conclusion that the only possible method ivas 
to base the distribution primarily on the principle of 
domicile. The Taxation Committee recommended that 
the Provinces should be ^ven the proceeds of a 
graduated rate on personal incomes of assessees from 
all sources including dividends from companies wherever 
situated. In partial recognition of the principle of origin, 
they also suggested that each Province should be given 
a small portion of the receipts from the supertax on 
companies. , , • r 

The Percy Committee suggested that the baas of 
distribution should be, so far as personal incomes ate 
concerned, the tax paid by the persons resident iii the 
Province, and so far as the tax on incomes other than 
personal income the income nf non-residents and 

undistributed of edmpauies) is concerned, tlm basis 


of distribution should bo population owing to the 
difficulty of tracing the origin of such income. The 
Percy Committee estimated the net proceeds of income- 
tax to be 17.20 ciores. Of this 3.70 crores representing 
supertax on companies, fax on salaries of Federal offices 
and in Federal areas would go to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Two crores representing collections of personal 
supertax, i.e., other than company supertax would be 
distributed on the basis of actual collections from 
residents. Of the balance of Rs. ll*.* crores. aljoiit 
1th would represent the estimated tax on llie undislri- 
littled profits of companies and on liie incomes nf 
Dcrsons resident outside British India. This onc-sevcntli 
is to he distributed on ilte Imsis nf population and 
the remaining 6[7tha on the basis of personal income- 
tax. 

Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler moved in the 
course of tlie discussion in the Joint Select Committee 
tliat the Committee, in regard to tlie distribution of the 
assigned income-tax among the Provinces, should com- 
mend “ for consideration the general principle that tlic 
share of each Province should be determined primarily 
by the proportionate amount contributed by its tax- 
payers in resnect of income-tax.” But tliey withdrew 
the motion. The Joint Select Committee finally slated 
“ that the actual method of distribution between the 
Provinces .... is a technical problem of some com- 
plexity, and we do not think it is part of onr duty 
to suggest a detailed scheme.” “ The report of the 
Federal Finance Committee.” they however added signi- 
ficantly, “ suggests a useful line of approach on the 
assumption that an automatic basis of distribution can 
be fixed." 

A proper decision on the fixing of the percentage 
of income-tax to be assigned to the Provinces, however, 
iavolves conaderations of fundameiiial importance con- 
cerning the trend of Provincial and Central finances in 
tlie future and liieir ultimate relative position under the 
New Constitution. The White Paper suggested that a 
minimum of 50 and a maximum of 75 per cent of the 
income-tax might be assigned to the Provinces, while 
the Joint Select Committee could not envisage the possi- 
bility of transferring to the Provinces more than 50 
per cent at any time. The crucial question to be decided 
is whether the difficulty of the Central Government is 
only temporary or may be permanent. If their difficulty 
is temporary, then the best way out of the difficulty 
would be to extend the period during which they might 
retain the income-tax assigned to tlie Provinces ou _a 
generous scale. The fact must never be forgotten that it 
is the Provinces which are saddled with growing respon- 
sibilities and which need Rowing resources to spend on 
ever-expanding nation-building activities. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 
Sidtlhartha and Yashodliai-a 

Finding Prince Siddliartha indifferent to -worldly affairs, his father, liing Shuddhodana 
arranged a gathering of beautiful princesses from all parts of the country to be hem 
in his palace. Prince Siddhartha was asked by King Shuddhodana to offer trmkets 
to these royal maidens. Siddhartha is seen in this picture offering the best of the 
trinkets to Yashodhara, the maiden of his choice, 








Jfrtr Clouds 

Tliere art; war clciii'.I;; hufli in tho AVest 
and in the East. 

Japan has heen iirac-fjeally at war witli 
China during the last few years. The recent 
i;oitp of a military clitiue which has removed 
the moderate element in her cabinet and estab- 
lished paramount military influence over it, 
shows that licr jingo policy will be continued 
and strengthened. Events in iloiigolia and 
the So'viet Russia border give, similar indica- 
tions. In the note on Japan's latest budget, 
jiublished in this issue, the extent of Japan's 
preparations for war has been pointed out. 

In Em'ope, though Islussolini has been 
treating the members of tlie League of Nations 
— particularlj' Britain, with contempt, they 
have not taken any substantia! steps to cripple 
Italy, and they are yet far from thinking of 
declaring war against her. But the danger of 
war breaking out in Europe and Africa between 
some at least of the European powers is not 
over. Britain has been making Jierself more 
powerful in the air, on land and in tlie sea. Sub- 
sequent to the cosnplications ilue to the Italo- 
.Abyssinian war, Germany's assi-rtion of .self- 
respect by the occupation of Rhineland and 
other measures and declarations have made a 
Franco-Gcrman wav probable. Germany has 
declared that she does not want war. Periiaps 
she is not yet ready for it. France appears to 
bo in a more bellicose mood, as the mas.sing 
of troop-s on her frontier indicates, 

Tlie Franco-German situation uuiy lead to 

irar. 

Bkri.is, Mjrch 2t. 

Tlie pjpi-rs iillerpier llie (iecisiun of llie League 
Council 111 aJjuurn fine di- as tlie end (it tlic l.ooariKi 
While Paper, iviiicli is described 3s an unnatural, haslity 
dtaftfil and c.iniplicaled ptoJiKlion. The liope is ex- 
pressed that an oppoituully xvill be taken to case the 
-ituation by fnrgi'lliiig the painful and unsuccessful 
duciiiuent meet tpiickly. — Reuter. 


PAnis, Match 25. 

Tbu I'leiicli view of the I.ucui'uu situation is sum- 
niL-il up by political correspondents, who declare that the 
Lundon agiceinent of March 19 remains in force among 
Britain. France and Belgium, to the exclusion of Germany, 
and liiiis the contacts between their general staffs can 
Iregiii since the nations wliick have not denounced the 
Locarno Pact are still bound by its obligations and 
giiaianiees. — Reuter. 

In order to understand thoroughly tho 
situation in the East the sort of civil war wliidi 
has been going on in China has also to be taken 
into consideration. The latest news from that 
country is not reassming : 

Pejpinc, March 25. 

Yen Hsf.Shan, Governor of Shana, has ordered two 
divisions uf troops to march on Hunglung and Ping- 
Yang-Fu, whicli have been occupied by an invading army 
of 5,000 Reds. Tlie fate of 26 British and four .American 
missionaries living in the two cities is unknown. Tlie 
Governor has also requested that 30,000 Central Goveiu- 
nient troops stationed in Souiii Shansi should be sent 
to oust the Communi'-ts. — Renter. 

Probable Future War and Cunuress Altitude 

fl'lic opini'in expressed Ly the British Com- 
iiiflndcr-m-Cliicf of '■ the army in India ” [not 
''the Indkin aviiiy” or “Inditi's army”) that, 
in.stcad of a reduction of military expenditure, 
an increase would be neciled, w.as perhaps due 
to liis reading of the situation in the East and 
the West. But supposing tlicrc is a war and 
Britain is involved in it, why should India be 
dragged into it and Indian uitn tuid money and 
materials be used (or more accurately speaking 
wasted) for it? India has no freedom and in- 
depondeneo to lo.se that site must fight to keep 
it. Nor would the probable wav in the near 
future into which she may be dragged, owing to 
licr being tied to the tail of the British lion, 
help her to become free. For, tliough, if she 
bo made to take part in it, abimthnnt promises 
may be made diplojiiatically to rouse Indian 
(•nthiisiasm. it would be equally easy to 
diplomatically break those promises. 
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We are not among those who think that, 
as India has no hostile designs on any other 
country, therefore no power will probably 
invade and try to conquer her in the near or 
distant futm-e. But so long as she is in a 
subject condition, the defence of India as 
Britain’s property should be Britain’s look-out. 
India can take part in a war if it helps her to 
become free, Therefore, the following resolu- 
tion which the Congi-ess Working Committee 
iias decided to place before the Imcknow Con- 
gress is quite timely : 

Ihc Congress at its session liekl in Madras in 
1927 drew the attention of the country lo the danger of 
uu imperialist war and the possibility of India being 
made a tool in such a conflict for imperialist purposes, 
and declared the riglit of the Indian people to refuse lo 
participate in any such war without their express per- 
niisaioD. That danger has become more evident and 
iirgenl since then with the growth of the Fascist 
clietalorsliip, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, the con- 
tinued JapauesB aggression in North China and Mongolia, 
rivalries and conflict of the great imperialist powers and 
the feverish growth of armaments, and a vast and terrible 
war jlireatena the world. In aucii war an attempt will 
iueviiably he made to drag in and exploit India to her 
manifest disadvantage. The Congress, tiierefore, reite- 
rates its old resolve and warns the people of the country 
against tUs danger, and declares its opposition to the 
participation of India in any imperialist war . — United 
Press. 

h Japan preparing for a Fresh War ? — 
A Study of the New Japanese Budget 

It is no doubt true that the Japanese 


Budget of 1936-37 did not get the legislative 
sanction, but that was because the Japanese 
Diet was dissolved. Under the Japanese Con- 
stitution, in such a case, the government of the 
day need not go through the formalities of sub- 
mitting another budget to the next session of 
the Diet, but can administer its financial affairs 
by that of the previous fiscal year. 

Let us gi\'e below the summarised Budget 
of 1936-37 and compare it with that of 1935-36. 


JteviiftUE 

Ordinary Jicctiou 
Exlra-oriiinury Sccliim 
Loans 

Surplus l/ansfcrred from 
previous year 


Total 

EXI'KNDIIUIIK 
Ordinary Sectiuii 
Extra-ordinary Sccliuu 

Tot.vl 

It will be noticed that there has been an 
increase in both the ordinaiy and the ejrti’a- 
ordiuary revenues over tlie figures of the last 
year. 


Ill 

1925-36 

Milliuji 

1936-37 

Yens. 

CllBIIgll. 

1,336 

101 

772 

1,452 

146 

680 

-P116 

-}-45 

—91 

7 

0 

_7 

2,215 

2,278 

-1-63 

1,309 

906 

1,357 

921 

+48 

+15 

2,215 

2,278 

+63 


Classification of Revenue 


111 Thoueaiul 

i of Yens. 

Ohdinahy Section ; 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Change. 

Taxes 

828,742 

924,804 

+96,063 

Revenue from Government enterprises and properties 

276,410 

291,885 

+15.475 

Stamp receipts 

82,205 

79,664 

—2.541 

Contribution from the Special account of communication 




Services 

78,000 

81,000 

+3,000 

Contribution from the Bank of Japan 

25,365 

20,760 

+4,604 

Miscellaneous revenue 

38,588 

47,079 

+8,492 

Transferred from Education Improvement and Agriculture 




Encouragement Fund 

6,232 

6,649 

+417 

Total 

1,335,541 

1,451,842 

+116601 

Extra-ordinary Section : 




Proceeds of sales of Government pioperties 

10,647 

16,154 

+5607 

Miscellaneous receipts 

22,076 

11.791 

—10,285 

Construction expenses contributed by public organization .. 

5,263 

7,225 

+1,963 

Share in construction expenses borne by public organization . . 

8,497 

10364 

+1,867 

Scientific research encouragemeni funds received 

30 

30 


Transferred from tlie Special account 

10.124 

29606 

+19,381 

Repayment from insurance companies 

3,521 

3,521 


Receipts from Export Credit Insurance . . 

796 

796 


Mancfioiikuo's contribution to National Defence 

9,87.3 

24600 

+14627 

Special profit tax 

30,396 

42,088 

+11,692 

Tot.u, 

101,222 

145,974 

+44,725 

Total receipti (hom nun-borroweu sources) 

1,436,763 

1,597,816 

+161,053 
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In the ordinary section, of the total inereasc 
of 116 million yens, 96 iniUiini is due to tlie 
increased receipts from tuxes. During the cur- 
rent fiscal yetir, the financial resonrocs were 
exlnmstivcly explored; and they have been 
scoured with even greater tlioroughncss for the 
next j'car. Estiinatoil rc-venue from taxation for 
the next year exceeds the jicak tax revenue figure 
of 1928 by 9 niillion yens. Coniiiig to the 
extraordinary section, of tiic total iucre.asc of 
4.’> million yens. 11 million is due to Special 
Profit tax. 14 niillion to tlic inereu-so in i.rapan's 
India) Alanclinknu’s cuntrihution to National 
ninpanesel Defence; and 5 million to the in- 
ereaso in the iirooeeds of sales of government 


Tiiipi'rial Hmi-i-lifllil 
Foreign office 

Home ofiice . . . . , , . 

Finaiure Dcp;irliiient . . . . 

War office . . .. . . ■ 

Na\y office .. .. , 

Justice Departnieiil 

Education Department .. .. 

.Vgriciillure an<t Foreslrv Dcpailnu'ut .. 
tXHiHQerce & Indiisir)' Deparlmciit 
r.omuiunicatii)ni Department 
Overseas Affairs Department 

Total 

Of the total Ordinary Revenue of 1357 
million yens, 32 per cent is to be spent in the 
■War and Na\'y Departments; and of the extra- 
ordinary Picvenue of 920 million yens, 69 per 
cent is to be spent in tiiose departments. Of 
the total increase of 63 million yens, compared 
Viith the pre\'i{ms year, .56 million yens arc to 
be spent on War and Navy and Home office. 
The increase in the extruoi'diiiaiy section of the 
expenditure on Homo office is significant. Tins 
increase is mainly due to expenditure in con- 
nection with industrial development. Is Japan 
organizing her industric.s for meeting foreign 
blockade? 

We now tabulate liclow Japan’s military 
cxpcnditui’e since she planned the disguised 
annexation of Manchukuo. It will be seen 
that in seven years .lajian’s total expenditure 
on .Ai'iny and NaAy has nearly trebled itself. 
Expansion in military expenditure since 1932-33 
occurred chiefly in non-rceurring items, chiefly 
of militaiy equipments. In 1936-37 Budget 
appropriations for Army and Naw showed only 
a slight increase, and that chiefly in ordinary 
expenditures. This fact lends colour to the 
belief that the luaxiinum in Japan’s swelling 


properties. In the Japanese Biulget bpeciid 
Accounts" refer to certain .self-balaiiciug 
rc-vemic-s ami expenditures, like our Railway 
Budget. There lias been an increase of 20 
million yens in the extraordinary receipts by 
tran.sfer from special accounts. 

The meaning is that during the coming 
fiscal year the capital side of these special 
accounts nill be stniwcd. Japan is thus taxing 
herself and mortgaging her future to the utmost 
to get us much re\'enue as she can get imme- 
diately. And how slie proposes to spend it will 
be apiiarent from the following table, wlievc 
expenditures by departments are sliown and 
compared with those of the previous year. 

ExjwiiJiturc for 1936-37 By Departments tin 1,000 jyns.) 

Or<linary Comparison Extraordinary Comparis'in 
Section, nilh previous Section. with previous 


4,500 

Year. 


Year. 




17,293 

-1-463 

14,410 

-1-1,561 

52.912 

4-3,051 

131.384 

4-17,640 

462,9-14 

4-2,438 

28,604 

—51 

191,160 

-I-1U56 

316,343 

4-3.188 

236386 

4-20,968 

314.970 

4-1,105 

36,469 

4-536 

3,086 

4-603 

131,534 

4-1,048 

10,996 

—8,343 

34,123 

4-2,881 

56.072 

—6,161 

5,705 

4-216 

13.202 

-i-5,226 

181.487 

2,188 

4-4,590 

4-214 

15.045 

16,819 

-1-1.979 

—1,813 

1,357,201 

4-47,783 

920,930 

-1-14.933 


militaiy expenditure has now been reached; and 
that she is now fully equipped militarily. 


Ari!Y and Navy Outlays since 1930-31. 


Fiscal Y'ear. 

.3riuy. 

Navv. 

Tola!. 

Cliauge 

1930.31 

201 

2-42 

443 

— 

19.31-32 

007 

227 

455 

—12 

1932.3.3 

! ; 274 

313 

586 

131 

19.33..34 

161 

•no 

373 

287 

19.14.3.3 

-1.54 

439 

943 

70 

19.3,5-36 

493 

530 

1.023 

80 

1936-17 

.508 

532 

1,059 

36 


Tlie hectic increase in the military expendi- 
ture of Japan, and the methods by which the 
increased revenue is secured resembles closely 
that of Germany in the penultimate years before 
the Great War. Our suspicion is that Japan is 
preparing for a fresh War. And no wonder the 
Coramander-in-Chief foreshadows an increase 
in the Military Budget over here in India. 

We speak of a fresh war. because Japan 
lias been in reality at war with China for the 
last few years. 

J. JI. D.-iTTA 

Proposed Congress “ Foreign Department ” 
Of the draft resolutions passed by the 
Congress Working Committee at its meeting 
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oh March 2l last and subsequent dates, to be 
placed before the Subjects Committee of the 
Congress session at Lucknow, one relates to the 
organization of a “ foreign department.” It 
runs as follows ; 

Tlie Congress authorises and direcU the Working 
Committee to organise a foreign department of the All- 
India Congress Committee office to work under the general 
superintendence of the Working General Secretary and 
with such special staff as may he necessary witiv a view 
to creating and maintaining contacts willi Indians over- 
seas and witli international labour and other organizations 
abroad with whom co-operation is possible and is likely 
to help in the cause of Indian freedom. 

Such a department lias been all along 
needed. 

By the by, what has become of the one 
laldi of rupees left by President Patel for 
foreign publicity work in the interests of India 
to be organized and conducted by Mr, Subhas 
C. Bose? 

Closer Association with the Masses 

Another draft resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee runs thus : 

The Congress is of the opinion that it is desirable 
to develop closer association beuveen the masses and the 
Congress organization so lliat they may take their full 
share in shaping the Congress policy and in its activi- 
ties and the organization might become even more res- 
ponsive to their needs and desires. With a view to this 
and furtlier to bring about closer co-operation with otlier 
organizations of peasants, workers and others, which aim 
at freedom of the Indian people and to make the Con- 
gress a joint front of all anti-imperialist elements in the 
country, this Congress appoints a committee consisting 
of {names to be filled in) to suggest a revision of the con- 
stitution. The Committee shall report to the AU-India 
Congress Committee ijy the end of June, 1936 and its 
report aliall be then circulated to the Provincial and 
District Committees for opinion. The final recommenda- 
tions of the All-India Congress Committee on this report 
shall be placed before the next Session of the Congress. 

This is a very important resolution. 

In order that the masses may really parti- 
cipate in the activities of tlic Congress, they 
should have some education. At present in 
many places members of the intelligentsia 
assume the leadership of the peasants and 
workers and speak in their name’. This may 
be necessary at the initial stage. But the 
sooner real peasants and real working men are 
able to elect some of their fellows as leaders 
the better. 

The education of the masses is a big 
problem, but it cannot be left untackled, to take 
care of itself or to be taken care of by the 
bureaucracy. 

Congress to “ carry on the struggle for 
freedom ” 

The next resolution of the Congress Work- 


ing Committee is very long, and does not 
require any comment. It runs as follows : 

The Congresa draws public aitenlion again to the 
widespread and intensive suppression of civil and in 
many instances, personal liberties in India by the British 
Government with the object of crusliing the national and 
labour Md peasant movements, in particular, to the ban- 
ning of hnndpds of Congress and other national organiza- 
tions and labour and peasant unions and political and 
0 tiler groups, seizure and continued possession by ihe 
Government of many Ashrams and other educational in- 
stituuons, continuation of llie ordinance regime by certi- 
fication and passage of the Criminal Latv Amendment Act 
even after its rejection twice by llie Assembly and enact- 
ment nf similar provincial Acts, proscription and banning 
of books and periodicals, numerous press laws and censor- 
ship resulting in suppression of 348 newspapers in recent 
years wd forfeiture of large sums deposited as securities, 
detention of large niiiabeis of people for indefinite periods 
Without charge or trial, numerous special and additional 
disabilities under wbich the people of liie Frontier Pro- 
vince have to suffer, many encroachments on personal 
liberty in parts of Bengal, restriction by extemment, intern- 
ment and otherwise to free movement of persons within 
the country, thus preventing them from carrying on their 
usual occupations and businesses aud even obstruction of 
liun&uitariaa ajid relief work, iiidiscnminfite and wid?* 
spread searches of houses, difficulties placed in the way 
of Indians going abroad and barriers to return home — 
many Indians in foreign countries have thus to live 
in exile far from their own people and tlicir motherland. 

The Congress notes that at no period since tiie great 
revolt of 1857 has the suppression of civil and personal 
liberties and repression of the Indian people, which is 
tile normal feature of the British administration in India 
today, been so great as it is now. While recognizing that 
tliis extraordinary suppression and repression are measures 
of strength and success of India’s struggle for freedom, 
the Congress desires to point out that such is the back- 
ground to the new constitution .‘{ct, in spite of the state- 
ments made by representatives of the British Govern- 
ment that constitutional progress is being made in India. 

Furtlier the Congress deeply regrets that in Indian 
States there is similar suppression of civil and personal 
liberties and in many of them conditions in this respect 
are even worse than in the rest of India and almost 
every kind of liberty is non-existent, that in some States 
even tlie Congress lias been banned and normal and peace- 
ful work of organization prevented and insult offered to 
the national flag. The Congress realises that the effec- 
tive power behind Slates is that of the British Govern- 
ment and many States are under direct control of British 
officers. However, the responsibility for this deplorable 
state of affairs miglit he shared between the Briti^ 
Government and the nilers of the Stale, the Congress 
declares that it can recognize no differentiation in per- 
sonal, civil and democratic liberties as between the 
States and the rest of India. 

The Congress expresses the determination of the 
Indian people that, notwitlistanding this attempt to 
paralyse national growth and activity, they will continue 
to face the situation with courage and fortitude and will 
carry on the struggle for freedom till independence is 
achieved, 

Congress and Political Sufferers 

In & fourth resolution Congress would be 
asked to send its greetings to the thousands of 
Indians who are in prison, in detention and in 
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exile for political causes aucl m'Iio suffer in 
silence and with brave ondiiriiiico in the cause 
of India’s freedom. “ In particular, tlie Con- 
gress sends its jift'eetiouatc yrvclings” to Kliuu 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mr. Siiblias Chandra 
Bose. “ The Congress also offers its earnest 
sympathy to the brave people of the N.-IY. 
F. P., as well as to tlie jieoplc of Midnapore 
district and some other parts of Bengal.” 

Government and Subhas Chandra Bose 

The fact having been published tliat Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose lias received through the 
Britisli consul at Vienna, an intimation tliat he 
could not expect to he at liberty if he returned 
to India, questions were asked in the Legisla- 
tive A.'sembly in relation to the matter. The 
official answer confirmed the report that such 
intimation h.ad been sent to him by Government. 

Government has been censured by the 
Assembly for deiniiing a man of his liberty 
without any trial and intending again to send 
him to prison — of course without any trial as 
before, thus intending to keep him in exile for 
an indefinite period. 

Govemnic-nt’s defence is tlie unproved 
assertion that Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose is a 
terrorist and was associated with terrorists. But 
where is the proof ? If tltere be any evidence, 
wliy not place it before a judge and jury ? 
Mere assertions, from whomsoever they may 
proceed, cannot take the place of evidence which 
can ^and the test of cross-examination and 
judicial sifting according to the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law. Tlie old and hackneyed plea 
that (alleged) revolutionaries cannot be broi^ht 
to trial on account of the risk which the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution will have to run, lias 
no legs to stand upon. For very many such 
revolutionaries have been tried without the 
witnesses receiving even pin-pricks on that 
account. 

Government appears to attach much im- 
imrtance to a letter written by Mr. Krislmadas 
to Mahatma Gandhi, years ago, which was in- 
tercepted by the police. But what Mr. 
Krishnadas himself says shows that the allega- 
tions made in that letter do not possess any 
evidential value. Says he : 

“ TIic alleged facts about the existence of several 
schools of revolutionaries in Bengal vfere gathered hy me 
in pri.‘on during the rush of the movement when all sorts 
of peop)“ were thrown together pellmell. These incliitled 
satyagraliis, unsophisticated villagers, some rcvolit- 
lionaries and a host of Cuvemment emissaries or agent 
provdcaieuts who were sent to create confusion in tire 
ranks of civil resisters. I cannot vouch that I was not 
misled by some belonging to tliis ]a>l group into forming 


my opinion about the political situation in Bengal which 
may ulliinalcly prove to be without any foundation. 

“ 1 sliould also make it clour that 1 liave no direct 
knowledge of Sjl. Subhas Chandra Bose’s complicity with 
the Yiiganlar patty of the revolutionaries and that what 
I wrote ivas based on lieatsay or gossip. There is also 
another fact to Jje taken into consideration. We the 
Gandhiites slarled with a prejudice against Sj. Bose, 
because of bis opposition to Gandhiji at the two sessions 
of the Congress held in Culcntia and Lahore and his 
open criticism of Gandliiji's policy. This opposition and 
criticism might have been inducetl by the radical outlook 
of Sj. Bose as opposed to wliat is considered to be 
Gandhiji’s conservatism. But some jjeoplc often wliis. 
pored into our ears that Sj. Bo.-^'s real opposition centred 
round the Congress creed of non.violcnce which many of 
us readily believed. Tliis liowevcr is no evidence to 
prove that Sj. Bose was an out and out iidvocate of 
violence as opposed to tlie policy of non-violence. He 
may be after all a victim of the prejudice created against 
hini by the parties including the government interested in 
keeping him out of the field of politics, especially 
that of Bengal .” — United Press. 

Even if Mr. Krishnadas had not now said 
how ho came to write the intercepted letter and 
liow its contents, “ based on hearsay or gossip,” 
were gatliercd, ive would not have attached any 
importance to it. Even men who are far 
greater than Air. Krishnadas are not infallible, 
particularly if their statements are based on 
hearsay or gossip. If they can stand cross- 
examination, then their statements may have 
some value. Incidentally, it must be said here 
that Mr. Krishnadas ought to have said all that 
he now says, at the time when the Law Member 
first mentioned his letter in the Assembly 
months ago. 

The spokesmen of the Government in the 
Assembly referred repeatedly to Mr. Bose’s in- 
tellectual powei-s and organizing capacity. 
Perhaps these constitute his real offence. Such 
a man, if left at large, is a real menace to 
official autocracy 1 

By the by, as Mr. Krishnadas says ” We 
the Gandhiites started with a prejudice against 
Mr. Bose,” etc., may it be asked whether that 
sort of prejudice and its causes have anything 
to do with President Patel’s one l.akh not being 
given to him ? 

The Financial Plight of Bihar 

Mr, Sacheiiidanda Sinha’s article in the 
March number of The flindustan Review is the 
text of a memorandum submitted to Sir Otto 
Niemeyer at the request of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. It gives one an accurate 
idea of the financial condition of the Bihar 
Government. Bihar and Orissa was made a 
separate administrative unit in 1912. 

“ . . . ihe budget of 1912-13 provided a revenue 
of 7&1 lakhs for Bengal (population, 45 tnillions) and 
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only 396 lakhs for Bihar and Orissa (population, 34 
millions). The province thus started with a serious 
financial handicap — an incidence of revenue per mille 
of population of Rs. 1,165, as compared with that of 
Rs. 1,563 in Bengal; and Bengal itself was worse than 
the other provinces.” 

How Bihar and Bengal are worse off than 
tiie other provinces is shown by Mr. Sinha in 
two tables. He writes : 

The table given below shows llie expenditure per 
mille of the population in the various provinces, as 
budgeited for 1935-36. 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . 1447 

Bengal . . . . . . 2234 

United Provinces . . . . . . 2487 

Assam . . . . . . 3101 

Ma^as .. ,. ..3518 

Central Provinces . . . . . . 3096 

Punjab . . . . 4480 

Bombay . . . , . . 6669 

These figures call for no comment. 

The other table is introduced with the 
following words : 

The following table (which covers expenditure under 
the following “ Development ” heads of expenditure — 
Scienlifie Departments, Education, Medical, Public 
Health, Agriculture, Industries, Civil Works and 
Miscellaneous) show clearly the effect of necessary re- 

lompared with that in the 


trenchment in this province as C' 
other provinces. 

Expenditure per mille op Population. • " > > 

Percentage I . ^ . 1 

1929-30. 1935.36. ii;- “ ‘ ' 

penditure, 

Another body which has been giving relief 
is the Bankura District Relief Committee. The 
District Judge is the president of this com- 
mittee. Other office-bearers and menibers are: 
the District Magistrate; Rai Bahadur Basanta 
Kumar Niyogi, leader of the local bar; Rev. 
A. E. Brown, principal of the local College; and 
many leading gentlemen of the town. Pro- 
Last year’s floods following upon scanty fessor Sasankasekliar Banerji is its secretary, 
crops created great distress in several districts The treasurer, to whom all contributions meant 
of the Burdwan division, including Bankura. for this committee are to be sent, is the trea- 
This yeai‘ again a large section of the popula- sury officer of Bankura. 

tion of that district has been reduced to great The appeal to the generous public of this 
straits owing to very poor crops. Bankura District Relief Committee states that 

The Bankura Sammilani, along with other out of a total jjopulation of 11 lakhs in this 
organizations, have been ^ving relief to the district move than five lakhs are seriously 
people in distress. The editor of this journal affected by scarcity of food, and that to save 
is the president of this body and Mr. Rishindi-a- the lives of so many people some fifteen to six- 
nath Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Advocate, High Court, teen lakhs of rupees will be required. The 
its honoraiy secretary. Those who wish to appeal adds that the district is suffering not 
help the poor hungry ragged people through merely from scarcity of food, but that there is 
this body will kindly send their contributions to great scarcity of water also, the tanks and wells 
Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar at 20A, Sankharitola ha.\-ing for the most part dried up to a great 
East Lane, Calcutta. The photographs repro- extent. The result is that men and cattle are 
duced here are of people who had come for doles compelled to drink muddy water, where even 


Bihar and Orissa 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Madras 
Bombay 
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tliat is available at some distance from the 
villages. 

Dr. Sir Kedarnath Das 

By the death of Dr. Sir Kedaraath Da? 
both the profession and the jmblie have lost a 
\-eiy distinguished obstetrician. His career as 
a student was verj’ brilliant throughout and 
equally biiiliant was his professional career. 
He was an author of note in the subject whirl; 
he professed and invented a surgical instrument 
which goes by his name. He made his inarh 
as a teacher and administrator in connection 
with the Chnnichacl Medical College, Calcutta. 
He was a b..\. and m.b. of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and obtained his m.d. degree from the 
Madras University. 


Thp Proposed Bengal National Museum 
Mr. Muknl Chandra Dey, principal of the 
Government School of Art in Calcutta, ha.? 
launched a scheme for a Bengal National 
Museum to ho founded in Calcutta. The 
scheme comes appropriately from him, as he 
i.? himself a riistmguishe<l ai-tist. lYc recall the 
days when lie was a school boy at Santiniketan, 
a pupil of the ordinary school department but 
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not a student of the Kalabhavan or art school 
there. He used even then to draw water- 
colour pictures, some of which, along with the 
works of various artiste, were exhibited at an 
exhibition held at the Sainavay Mansions, 
Calcutta. Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald 
was then on a visit to this country and happened 
to come to this exliibition. One water-colour 
by the boy Mukul Dey arrested his attention, 
and, after learning who he was, Mr. MacDonald 
said that, if tho boy could be given opportu- 
nities for training, he would make his mark as 
an artist. He got such opportunities in this 
country, Europe and America, and now he 
intends with the help of the public to provide 
a home for Indian works of art, where they 
can be kept for exhibition or for sale, where 
lectures on art can be delivered and various 
ether things done for the encouragement of 
aids and crafts. 

Mr. Dey has received encouraging letters 
from many persons, including the poet, thinker 
and artist Rabindranath Tagore, supporting the 
scheme. We have no space to mention the 
names of all of tliem. We mention only a few: 

Gaganendranath Tagore, Samarendranath 
Tagore, Abanindranath Tagore, Surendranath 
Tagore, the Hon’ble Justice John Lort- Williams, 
C. 0. Remfry {Chief Judge, Small Causes 
Court), B. C. Law, P. C. Nahar, M. D. Darbari, 
Dr. Stanley J. G. Nairn, I. S. K. Ghuznavi, 
Sarat Chandra Chatterji, Colonel and Mrs. 
E. H. Verc-Hodge, Dr. A. C. UWI, Mrs. Louise 
S. Rankin, Sir Akfaar Hydari, G. S. Dutt, 
A. H. Harley, L. E. Faw^cus, S, C. Mitter, Dr. 
Prank MacCay, D. N. Wadia, J, V. Manen, 
0. C. Gangoly, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Dodwell, 
James Buchanan, Lady Muriel Paget, Miss 
Josephine MacLfeod. 

Mr. Dey's scheme is useful and worthy of 
support. We wish him success. Rabindranath 
Tagore has wwitten to him : 

My dear Mukul, 

I have read with great interest your scheme for a 
Bengal National Museum in memory of the iate King 
George V. I agree with yon that an organized centre 
such as you suggest could do much to educate our 
public in the value of the indigenous arts and crafts 
of this province and create a genuine interest in their 
promotion. It is an object very dear to my heart and 
I cannot help welcoming any endeavour towards its 
realization. You have my best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

One Effect of the Communal Decision 

In the following table we compare the 
average area, population and voting strength 


per rural constituency in the future Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Area. Population, t'oters. 

General . . 1,999 sq. mile. 551,294 68.944 

Muslim .. 651 242.168 29,596 

Even if we allow for the iniiitiple constitu- 
encies, in the case of the Hindus, the average 
number of Hindu voters per scat would be 
37,606 as against 29,596 Muhammadan voters. 

Calcutta University Constituency to be made 
A Government Pocket Borough 

At present graduates of seven years’ stand- 
ing can vote for the Calcutta University consti- 
tuency. Tlic Bengal Government i)roposed the 
electorate to be restricted to fellows (80 per 
cent of whom arc nominated) and the regis- 
tered graduates. The Provincial Advisory 
Committee accepted it by a majority— the 
majority consisting of two Hon’lde Members of 
tile Bengal Cabinet and the Reforms Com- 
missioner, who seemed to take it for granted 
during the Committee discussions that the last 
word had been said on the subject — and of non- 
graduates, while the minority consisted of 
gi-acluates of the Calcutta University. The 
Bengal Go^■e^nment proposal and that of the 
Provincial Committee restricted the electorate 
to registered graduates only, but the Hammond 
Committee has gone one step further, it has 
recommended only graduates of not less than 
7 years’ standing whose names are borne on the 
Register of Graduates. The result is a 
very considerable narrowing down of the elec- 
torate. According to the Command Paper No. 
3922, the number of electors in tiie Calcutta 
Univereity constituency in 1929 was 7,886. By 
this time, it is expected to have swelled to some 
9,000. But according to the Hammond propo- 
sals, the approximate number of voters is 
going to be 350. [See Indian Delimitation 
Committee, Vol. II, p. 78]. And out of these 
350 more than 100 are Fellows. The Univer- 
sity Constituency is going to be converted into 
a pocket borough; for the Government of the 
day by manipulating the nomination of fellows 
will be able to influence the election. 

J. M. Datta 

In the opinion of the wise men of the 
Hammond Committee any illiterate adult pay- 
ing a small cess or tax is fit to judge of the 
qualifications of candidates and vote for the 
right person; but an adult graduate must be 
of seven years’ standing and be a registered 
one, to boot, before he can be safely entrusted 
with the vote! British bureaucrats in India 
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may have their reason!> fnr thinking nr jiretcnd- 
ing to think tlnw. But wliv liid tlie Indian 
inenibers ciy flitto? W'e nve not surprised, 
liowever. Govcriunent kimw the men tiiey 
select tel serve on their romniittees. 

The extremely retrograde Hammond pro- 
jio-sals cannot be too severely conrlcmned. — 
Editor, The Modern Rvrku:. 

Japan's Readiness jor the Next War 

MiNKlNC. 

Japan has a slanding army oi only 276,64' men, but 
she can muhilizc 2,000.000 men in the event of Vfar, 
declared Mr. Liu Pai-Min. Professur of Japanese Hisloiy 
al till- Central Polilira! In-tilute. in a lecture here. 

Mr. Liu. recuitiiireJ as one of tlie foremost Chinese 
authorities nn Japan, said that Japan's military strength 
and industrial preparedness iiad shown "almost un- 
believaiile growth ’’ since Japan's war with China in 1894 
and 1895. 

Of Japan's standing army, 17 divisions consisting 
(it 187,000 men were stationed in Japan proper, while 
the remaining 159.000 men were in Forniiisa, hfanuliuria 
and Nnrtii China. The forces were composed of 17,343 
officers and 259,304 soldiers. 

Japan was the third largest Naval power. She had 
269 ships with a tonnage of more than 1,000,000. and 
Mr. Liu predicted the early completion of her second naval 
replenialiment plan, which, he said, called for tlie con- 
struction, before the end of 1936, of two 8.500 ton 
cruisers, 14 first-rlass destroyers of the 1,400 ton type, 
six submarines and a number of toipedn-buats, 

The Japanese army's air force consisted of approxi- 
mately I.OOO aeroplanes, while the naval air force had 
24 aeroplane corps with 10,000 officers and men. The 
nitmbi'r of aeroplane.: lielonging to these air corps were, 
however, unknown. — Reuter. 

Soviet Russia can bring into the field 
tliirfoen niillimi tsoklicrs. She has perhaps a 
larger nuniber of ticroplanes than any other 
jio'ver. Her navy is not so big a? those of 
tlie other front rank powei's. 

A Japanese Lady's Impressions of India 

Dr. Kohra Tonika of the Tokyo Women’s 
I'nivcrsity, founder of the Institute of Home 
Science and the Executive Secretarj’ of the 
Netv Living Movement in Japan, born of a 
reputed Samurai family, was the Japanese dele- 
gate to the .\11-Inilia \\‘omen’s Conference held 
at Trivandrum. The Orient Gong of Singapore 
pubtishe.'j her impressions of India. She says 
in Trivandmni she met many leading Indian 
wciiiien of different communities, all working 
unitedly and whole-heartedly for the welfare of 
women in India. Our submission to the women 
leaders of India have been similar to Dr. Kohra 
Tonika's ad\'ice quoted below. 

" Fcum what I have observed, 1 have come to feel 
that Indian wuniifn should come down to tlie level of 
the poor people tu work hand in hand with them and 
then only they would be able to fulfil the mission of the 
Conference. It is not always wise to depend upon the 


legal sniiilion of all their problems, hut the women should 
face the real conditions of life and work directly al it 
and thus bring about the success of their work. 

" 111 this respect my Indian sisters have some- 
thing III study from Japanese women who fought per- 
i-istenlly for tlieit legal xiglits for Full twenty years and 
brought many legislations passed; but these legal changes 
Clime sn slowly, while women's talents are spent in solving 
practical problems of everyday life. We have a strong 
wave over Japanese organizations not to talk very 
much but to go straight at our problems tu be solved. So 
what we women in Japan can contribute to our sisters 
in India is tu advise them to be quite practical just 
like in home life without speaking much. We in Japan 
are alway.= trying to clean the Society, watch the children 
and feed our men. 

“Japan no more believes in the theory of Fatalism. 
Fate has nothing In do with the present-day Japanese 
life. Japan always looks to the practical side of life with 
groat enthusiasm and practical attempts." 

Tilt British rulers <if India appear to think 
that India of the past was au entirely or almost 
entirely agricultural country and her chief 
role now and in future should be that of a 
supplier of raw materials. That is a wrong 
^■iew. But assuming its correctness for the 
nonce, may one ask whether what Government 
has done for agricultui'e in India is at all 
adequate? We &iow it is utterly inadequtxte. 
But let our Japanese \'isitor speak. 

" Engineering skill and knowledge of the applica- 
tion of machinery in agriculture should be advanced 
[in India]. The poor farmers work very hard in the 
paddy fields. Sufficient irrigation has not yet come to the 
land. If properly looked after, the rich nature of Indian 
soil will certainly produce more than enough for the 
tliickly populated inhabitants of the continent and perhaps 
for the world too. 

“ In Japan, every inch of agricultural land is ciilli- 
vaied like a garden. We had once no good soil, no 
good water-supply and no irrigation system. .411 these 
difiiCTillles have now been conquered. .4t present we 
have in Japan even the so-called ‘ Vertical Agriculliire,’ 
that is to say, we plant suitable plants according to the 
heights of the land, and so we are“ able to raise food 
product? even on the top of the rocky mountains.” 

Regarding untouchability and caste she 
writes: 

"We hear much about untouchability and caste 
system, but if Indians have so much love for birds and 
animals, why should they not overcome caste differences 
among them? In Japan we bad a time when Feudal 
System was in existence. Feudal System compelled caste 
(lislinctions. There were nobilities, warriors, farmers, 
artisans and merchants. Below them came untouchables. 
But we overcame it at the time of the Restoration and 
gradually social equality is esublished partly by Registra- 
.Uon system and partly by compulsory public education.” 

We have often said in our Bengali and 
English monthlies that, though we refer 
rhetorically to the rise of Japan in order to 
encourage and strengthen ourselves, we have 
not taken the steps which the Japanese took to 
build up a new nation. Political reconstruction 
might have been and may still be beyond our 
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power. But social reconstruction is not so. 
Are not the bulk of the Indian people 
still indifferent, if not actually hostiie, to 
social reconstruction? 

The result of compulsory free education in 
Japan is thus described: 

“ Compulsory free education for every human child 
is the experiment we have gone through in Japan, witli 
the result 99% of Japan is literate. Almost all women 
in Japan today can read newspapers and magarines. 
This is the basic method to bring up national unity as 
well as higher standard of mor^ty. Patriotism comes 
only with unified feeling throughout the nation.” 

It is for this reason that British bureau- 
crats and their Indian servants have not been 
in reality in favour of imiversal literacy in 
India — whatever the professions of any of them 
may he. 

Ever since we began to discuss public ques- 
tions in our youth we have insisted upon 
universal literacy as the sine qua non of Indian 
progress. We are glad to find, therefore, that 
the essential importance of universal literacy 
is further stressed by the Japanese lady: 

In India when 1 met Dr. Tagore, Mr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidn and many other prominent leaders, 
I found them suffering very hard and trying their very 
best to provide means for those starving masses of India 
and the uneducated depressed classes. Without literacy, 
ability to read and write, most of all ‘ to think,’ ell their 
efforts seem to me like pouring water upon the hot and 
burned stones to he cooled. 

Perhaps the Japanese visitor is not right in 
grouping Dr. Tagore with the Congress leaders 
in general in impressing upon our “ prominent 
leaders" the indispensability of literacy for 
the advancement of India. The Congress under 
its leaders since the twenties of this century 
has never attached due importance to literacy, 
though a few Congress leaders do value it. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, on the other hand, 
is quite aware of its value and has not kept his 
opinion a secret. In the address delivered in 
Calcutta during the recent Education Week he 
declared in effect that it was shameful that both 
the bodies and the minds of oim people are 
starved. 

Aligarh Makes Viceroy Doctor of Laws 

The Bombay Chronicle, edited by Syed 
Abdullah Brelvi, writes: 

A series of visits by high Covemment officials to 
the Aligarh Muslim University, which has been the dis- 
tinctive feature of Dr. aauddin’s regime, triumphantly 
culminated on Sunday when the Nizam as the Chancellor 
of the Univeraity conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on the Viceroy. The address to Lord Willingdon ivas, 
not unexpectedly, couched in the language of the Court 
Poet and, of course, referred to ‘ the tact, caution and 
courage ’ of the Viceroy, who ‘ guided India through the 


period of gloom into the bright era of the new constitu. 
lion whieli had earned the gratitude of all llioughtful 
Indians,' Fulsome flallery recognises no accepted 
standards am! nliseives no moral rules, Dr. Ziauddin and 
his colleagues deserve thanks lliai they did not commit 
a worse outrage, on thought and thinking. Indeed, the 
authorities of .Aligarh are entitled to congraiiilalions. 
They did not sell truth cheap. For. 30,000 pieces of 
silver, even though liberally alloyed with baser metals, 
are a tliousand times more valuable than the proverbial 
thirty, 

have, ere this, expressed the opinion 
that, if a British ruler of India can boast of the 
lyiomulgution of many ordinances and the enact- 
ment of many ordinance-like laws, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Ordinances ought to be 
conferred upon him. 

Is it the opinion of the Aligarh hierarchy 
that those \vho are not admirers of Lord 
t^^illingdon are not thoughtful ”? What do the 
Aligarh students think? 

Origin and Home of Indian 
M uhammadans 

His Highness the Right Honourable the 
Aga Khan, who is accepted either openly or 
tacitly by Indian Muhammadans of a political 
turn of mind as their leader, is reported by 
" The Statesman ” of February 18 la^ to have 
spoken thus, in part, in addressing a meeting 
of the Executive Board of tlie All-India Moslem 
Conference at Delhi : 

“ Indian Moslems realized that most of them were 
of tlie same hlood as their Hindu brethren, and that 
many of them were of mixed blood, and that those 
who had come to India with the Moslem invaders 
hart settled down in this country for many centuries 
and bad made India their home and had no home 
outside India : they were natives of India just as 
their Hindu brethren were natives of India. The 
mere fact that they professed a religion which was 
professed by inhabitants of other countries also 
made no difference. Just as the Afghan would not 
like Arabian domination and the Arab did not like 
Turkish domination, there is no occasion to doubt 
the genuine feeling of Indian Moslems for Indian 
nationalism." 

What the Aga Khan said “ Indian Moslems 
realized ” is correct as a statement of facts, 
though we do not know whether “ Indian 
Moslems realized ” them to be facts. Our ex- 
perience in Bengal has been that many leading 
Muhammadans in Bengal get annoyed if they 
are reminded that the blood in the veins of 
Indian Muhammadans is wholly or mostly 
Indian — ^tliough Hindus make such statements 
only from the anthropological and historical 
points of view, as Hindus have nothing to gain 
in the way of raising their intellectual, ethical 
and cultural status by claiming kinship with 
tlie Muhammadans. The late Professor Khuda 
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I?ak.<li, liarrister-at-law, of t!ie Cnlciittn TTniver- 

wlio was a Bihnri. was intensely disliked 
by large mmibei'.s of his ro-religionists for hold- 
ing and giving expression to the views now 
ii'piirted to be held by the Aga Khan and had 
to change his residence for fear of molestation. 

Not very long ago, .''ir Abdur Rahim, now 
the President of the Legislative Assembly, a 
few rliiys after laying down the rcin.s of office 
as an Excentive Councillor to the Government 
of Bengal, said in his Pre.sidcntial address before 
the All-India Mnsliin Loagtic at Aligarh that 
“ he feels more at honii* amongst the Turkomans 
and the .\fghans than amongst his next-door 
Hinihi neighbours.” We do not know, at least 
the newspaper.? flid not report, how Sir Abdur 
felt when in November !a.st some frontier tribes- 
men of Pe.shnwar fall his co-ndigionistsl shot 
at ins ear. Such irresponsible statements, hav- 
ing no regard for the hasie truth underlying 
the faet.s and circumstances of the case, and 
made perha]>s under the stress of the ‘ Curse 
of Public life — that they could not discuss any 
ciuestion. however grave, without introducing 
coinmnnnl hatred ' four apologies to Sir 
Bro,iendra Lai! jlitterl, have been responsible 
for fostering the separatist mentality of the 
Indian Muhammadans. 

It i.s quite true that Indian Muhammadans 
arc natives of India, just as the Emperor 
.Aurangzeb w'as, with this differonec fin favour 
of tliiit Mughal potentate) that, though he 
lacked neither wealth, nor power nor orthodoxy, 
he did not order that after his death his body 
sliould be buried elsewhere than in the un- 
saered soil of India; but it cannot be said that 
no modem Indian Muhammadan has thought 
India unfit for his grave. 

Curricida for Bengal Primary Schools 
And Maktabs 

The Government of Bengal in the Ministry 
of Education have decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the curricula suitable to the 
iKctls of primary schools and maktabs and the 
<luestion of religious education in these institu- 
tions. The Committee %nll be constituted as 
folhiws: — 

Chairman ; — Mr. S. N. Mallik. c.i.E. 

.Mt-mbfr*: — Dr. DliirenJra Mohan Sen. Santiniketan, 
Mr. .\nalh .Valh Bose. Teachers’ Training Deparlmenl, 
CalciillQ I niversity, Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra 
Baoerjre. c.i.E.. Dr. Prem Ciiand Lai. phj).. Rev. S. K. 
ChallerjVc, KvaJ Master. Bishnupiir Siksha Sangha, 
-Maiilana M<l. .Akrani Khan, Khan Bahadur Mauivi 
.^Ifazuddin .Ahmed. Retired .Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muhammadan Education, Mr. J. M. San, 
.Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Miss S. B. Gupta, 


liispcclress of Schools. Presidency and Biirdwan Divi- 
sions, Khan Bahadur Mr. Md. Mania Baksli. .As-sistant 
Director of Public Inslruclimi fur Muhammadan Ediica. 
lion, Mr. Abul Ifossain, M.L., Mrs. M. A. Momeii. 
Khan Bahadur Tasadtiaq Ahmad, Special Officer for 
Primary Education. Mr. T. C. Roy, Retired District 
Magistrate and Mauivi Ahul Qiiasem, M.l.c. 

Khan Bahadur Tasaddaq Ahmad is also appointed 
.Secretary of the Commillee. 

V’e do not want to consider in detail the 
fitness of tltc ladies and gentlemen named above 
for the work to be performed by this com- 
mittee. But it tnay be noted that the non- 
official section of tlie public- interested in primary 
education and non-official non-Christian bodies 
cariv’ing on the work of primary education in 
Bengal are not represented in it — at any rate 
not adequately represented. Hindu ladies who 
ai-e not Government servants have not, to say 
the least, taken less active part in primary 
c-clueation than Muhammadan ladies. But the 
connnittee has no Hindu non-official woman 
member. Among the members there is not a 
single person representing the critics of the 
Education IVlinister’s primary education scheme, 
either from the ranks of journalists or from those 
of the general public. IVliile the Muhammadan 
critics of the alleged “ Hinduizing ” Bengali 
literature are represented in it, there is none 
from those who have rebutted such false 
allegations. 

Biography of Haraprasad Sastri 

A biography of the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, m.a., d. litt., 
C.I.X., is under preparation. The committee 
entrusted with the task of preparing and pub- 
lishing it appeal to persons who have letters of 
tile savant anti similar material in their posses- 
sion. to send them to Srijut Ganapati Sircar, 
Honorary Secretary, 69, Beliaghata Main Road, 
Calcutta, who will return them to the owners 
after taking copies. 

Congress Jubilee Celebration in Berlin 

The Indian Students’ Association, Berlin, 
celebrated the Congress Jubilee on Saturday, 
February 15, 1936. The function was attended, 
in addition to the Indians resident in Berlin, 
by many distinguished German guests, inclu- 
ding officials and univereity professors. 

The celebration had to be postponed because 
of the fact tliat the Association was being 
reorganized in its new club rooms (Berlin- 
Charlottenburg 4, Schluter Strasse 56) . 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, then in Baden- 
weiler and Sjt. Subhas Bose then on his way 
to Dublin, were both invited to join in the 
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Jubilee celebration, but unfortunately neither 
could come. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in reply 
wished the function all success and Sjt. Subhas 
Bose, who has been intimately connected with 
the Association since its foundation, sent a 
special message for the Jubilee celebration. 

In his welcome address the Secretary 
emphasized the special significance of the 
function owing to the coincidence of the opening 
of the club rooms with the jubilee celebration. 
Dr. Kanai Ganguly, representative of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, spoke briefly about the origin and 
gi'owth of the Indian Congress movement. 

In conclusion “ Bande Mataram ” and 
Tagore’s “ Janaganamanaadhinayaka ” were 
sung. 

Movement for A Women’s Medical 
College in Calcutta 

There ought to be a separate women’s 
medical college in Bengal located in Calcutta. 
We, therefore, welcome the establishment of the 
Rarnkrishna Medical Education Society for 
Women and accord it our support. An influen- 
tial women's meeting has already been held for 
promoting the objects of the society. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Sivaji 

It has been pointed out in the press that 
in his historical work, written while he was in 
jrrison and subsequently published. Pandit 
Jawaiiarlal Nelrnr has written that Sivaji 
murdered Afzal Khan treacherously. We have 
not seen the Pandit’s book. But if there be such 
a statement in it, it may be due to the fact that 
the author had no reference library by his side 
and could not study what the latest European 
and Indian authorities on the subject of Sivaji’s 
life have written. Now that he is in a position 
to consult books freely, he will be able to revise 
his judgment after reading what Jadunath 
Sarkar, Kincaid and others have written. There 
is no occasion to attack the Pandit for it. He 
can have no animus against Sivaji. 

“ India in ...” 

Tliat annual volumes called “ India in . . ” 
(some year or other) are not carefully pre- 
pared even according to the official standpd 
must be apparent to all who have had occasion 
to read or consult them. The latest issue is 
even more unsatisfactory than the pre-vious ones, 
and this has been officially admitted. And yet 
each issue is published under the general appro- 
val of the Government. 


The debate on the vote relating to the 
Publicity Bureau of the Government of India 
has done at least some good. Sir Heniy’ Craik 
had to tell the opposition that the Government 
never questioned the bona fides of Mr. Gandhi 
or doubted his probity. Whatever the real value 
of such an official admission necessitated by 
circumstances, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai is to be 
congratulated upon having elicited it, 

Official and Non-official Annual History 

Just as the Govemment of India issue an 
annual historical survey of events happening all 
over India from their point of view, so the 
provincial governments make such sur\'eys in 
their respective administration reports. There 
are criticisms in the press, on the public platform 
and in council chambers of these surveys, 
showing that in the opinion of the public they 
are not unbiassed history. 

Wliile there ought to be such criticism, or 
ratlier, more exhaustive, thorough and compre- 
hensive criticism, something of a constructive 
character ought also to be done. There ought to 
be non-official historiogi'aphers to write the 
annals of India year after year, as also tlic 
annals of the separate provinces annually. We 
are aware the publication of such annals, if they 
are to be quite accurate as far as humanly 
practicable, is attended wdth risk. But the risk 
should be taken. If they are written, and 
published after due forethought and precaution, 
some copies at least will remain in India and 
the world for the use of futm-e generations, 
including futm-e historians. 

“ Dominion Status ” Again ! ! ! 

The British people call the Duke _ of 
■Wellington the Iron Duke. In characterizing 
Prince Bismarck's policy the words blood and 
iron are used by historians. In our own day the 
word steel is used adjectively to characterize 
Stalin and his career. Wliat metallic and uon- 
metallic substances will be named in conuectior. 
with Lord Willingdon’s viceregal regime in India 
by future historians cannot be accurately anti- 
cipated. But no one can deny that he is a 
bold man. For on the eve of his departui-e from 
India lie has again used the deliberately dis- 
carded words " dominion status ” in connection 
with the coming so-called refonus. 

In his speech at tlie farewell dinner given 
in his honour by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, the 
"Viceroy described the Reforms Act as " a gi’eat 
step forward tow-ards India’s goal of Dominion 
Status.” Educated Indians are well able to take 
and have already taken a correct view of that 
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Act. They eou^-ider it a retrogressive nioasiire, 
one which embodies a eonstitniioii much worse 
than India’s present constitution They will 
refuse to be misled by what Lord ATillingduu 
ha.-' said. 

Ii the Act liad really given India a pru- 
grt'ssj\-e measure automutically or evohitioiiarily 
kudiiig to sell-rule, Indians would not have 
niiiided tlie absence of the expression " dominion 
status ” or any reference to it in the White 
Paper, the .luint Parliamentarj' Committee’s 
Re]iort, or tlie Govermnont of India Act, 1935. 
Hut the Act. as we have .said, is a retrograde 
measure, ami the use of tlie words " dominion 
status '■ was deliberately avoided in all these 
iilliciul publications in order not to leave any 
lingering liope of such a thing in the Indian 
mind. .\s it is a historical fact that such a 
liupo was roused by words used by British 
Royalty and by British statesmen holding 
lirime-juinisterial, inini?-tc-rial and viceregal rank, 
one member of Parliament felt it necessary to 
state in the House of Commons that Parliament 
wa.s bound only by its own promise.s, pledges 
and Ai;t.<, but not by oven the words of the 
So-vereign — ami no one in that liouse dissented 
from tliat- view. In the House of Loi'ds, when 
tlie (piestiou of India's final political goal was 
raised the -Archbishop of Canterbury declared 
in effect tliat the expression •' dominion status ” 
rousc'cl his repugnance so much t!mt he would 
advise all people to give up its use if possible. 
But Lord ^^■illingdon has not found it possible. 
Jiome British politicians have said and would 
have us believe that that expression could 
nowlicre be used in tlie Act as it was incapable 
of a legal definition. Perhaps when Mr. .James 
Hainsay MacDonald. Lord Irwin (now Lord 
Halil'axi and Lord Willingdon used it, tlicy had 
some illegal or unlawful definition of it in their 
jiossession. 

Wc liave said that its use has been deli- 
berately a\-oided in order to Idll the 
hope of dominion status in the Indian mind. 
But it ueei.l not have been done with that object. 
F«)r the most advanced politically-minded 
Indians Imve been for years hojiing and still 
hii)ic to reach tlie goal of independence — not 
doiiiimijn status. 


Viceregal Sermon on Communal Strife 

In the rour.se of the speech reforred to 
ahove Lord Willingdon also said: — 

"Bill a- an <ilil frii'nii anil well-wislit-r f wani yon lliar 
India can ncicr attain national life iinti! indiviiluaU -will 
work entirely fur the g.Hiii nf the c jntry and n<ii ini-relv 
their personal advanceiiieni or ga . and until .she can 


gi-l rid ol hiUuL- cumniiinal slrilc, vliicli is at prcsi'iit a 
canker in the boily-pnlitic. It is my profound hope when 
under iho new Reforms Act parties come into exisleiicv. 
as in other cnimiries, supporting different political 
principles, that those parties will consist of members of 
different coniiminities wlio hold the same views, and that 
tills will help to get rid ol tliat communal strife which is 
Mil'll a lerriblr handicap In yniir political advance.” 

These oft-repeated official sermons are per- 
fectly boring, \\'c have long known the hackneyed 
truisms they contain. But officialdom or the 
bureaucracy iii general ought not to utter them 
repetitoilly or even mice. For they cannot and 
do nut ileiKiuiice or oppose the Cojmnunal 
Dwisiem tmiscalled an “Award”) on which 
tiie misiuiined Reforms Act is based; they can- 
not and ilo not condemn the reservation of jobs 
for minorities laud an excessive proportion of 
jobs at that! for minorities; they cannot and 
lie not openly sujjport and in practice follow 
the policy of open door for the ablest irrespec- 
tive of creeil, colour, caste, class or race; they 
cannot and do not denounce the policy of giving 
the ''ote to some on a higher qualification and 
to some others on a lower one; they cannot and 
do not denounce the policy of decorating with 
titles and bestowing other official favours on 
rank coinmunalists. The things which we have 
referred to above have much to do with 
accentuating communal bitterness and strife 
and pre^•enting the formation of parties based 
oil similarity of politico-economic principles 
instead of on communal lines. Was it not 
recently declared in the Central Legislature from 
the official benches that communal tension was 
now greater tlian during the last twenty-five 
years? What is that due to? 

If any member of the burcaucraev or 
officialdom after retirement can and does de- 
nounce ail the evil things named above, 
he can then, but nut otherwise, become entitled 
to pieticli a sennon like tlie one delivered by 
His Excellency the Vicerov and Governor- 
General of India. 

The Universal Peace Congress 

i\’hile tlie forces of aggression and wav are 
threatening to defy the codes nf international 
law and ethics, the noble band of workers in 
the cause of Peace are pursuing their ideals 
with rare devotion and courage and have 
iiatiirally drawn the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of leading men and women of different 
nationalities. Inspired by the .success of the 
Peace Ballot of England counting over 12 
million votes, the peace army of France have 
organized tiieinseives into a grand jjaity led by 
the political anti religious groups, by the 
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Syndicalists and ancient combatants. So, the 
peace movements have been backed by eminent 
leaders like President Benes and E. Hen’iot, 
Manuel Aaana and Salvador de Madariaga. 
Mr. Madariaga, who is the president of the 
Committee of the Five and of the Thirteen in 
the League of Nations, wrote with his usual 
brilliance the following message : — 

“ Peace is not a passive or finished stage, 
a sort of a Dead Sea wherein the currents of 
History would find their quiet death. On the 
contraiy, Peace represents the highest activity 
of ■ manldnd pressing into its service some of 
the noblest functions of the human soul. Peace 
presupposes the continual creation of new values, 
new emotions, new way.3 of thinking. With 
that price alone we may hope to keep alive the 
new institutions of Peace. In short Peace is the 
highest and the most difficult form of World 
Revolution.” 

These profound sayings of Mr. Madariaga 
liave roused enthusiastic response from thou- 
sands in Great Britain and France, Spain and 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, and even a few representa- 
tives of the German social-democratic party 
who stand by the side of the noted writer 
Heinrich Mann. 

From the Orient we find, among the sup- 
Ijorters, the members of the Pacifist leagues of 
Cairo and Alexandria; and from India, ai'dent 
support to the organizers has been offered by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Ramananda 
Chatterjee. 

The immediate programme is the co- 
ordination of the forces of peace followed by 
tlio nomination of the delegates to tlie fortii- 
coming Congress.— D. Litt. (Paris). 

(Compiled from a French pamphlet). 

League Committees of the Five, the Eight 
And the Thirteen 

In the foregoing note there is a reference 
to the Committees of the Five and the Thirteen. 
What they are will appear from what Miss 
Freda White said in the course of the discus- 
sion following tlie reading of a paper on “ The 
Role of the Smaller Powers in International 
Affairs To-day ” by Mr. Carl .1. Hambro at 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London : 

It was well known that the small Stales were the 
best internationalists, the best "Leaguers.” In the Dis- 
armament Conference, for example, when there were 
[wo groups of States working together they were popularly 
known as the Straight Eight and the Crooked Five, and 
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it was never necessary to explain to anyone who knew 
anything about the League which ol tliose two groups 
was composed of small Slates and which of great States. 
The superior virtue of the small Slates, regarded as 
Leaguers, was uot so much due to purity of policy in 

tlieraselves as to the fact that they trere weak. The 

great Stales trusted a certain amount to diplomatic 
action and a certain amount to international law, Init 

principally to their own power. Tlie small Stales, if 

they could not trust to the League and to collective 
action, were absolutely lost. Even if there were a 
European war, Germany would survive in some shape or 
other, blit if there v.-ere a European war, Czechoslovakia 
would disappear off the map. It was no wonder that 
Czechoslovakia was a good Leaguer. That was why one 
of the problems of the League of Nations was a sort 
of conflict of interests between the great Slates and the 
small States. 

The Usefulness of Small Powers 

Mr. Carl J. Hambro hai? been President 
of the Norwegian Storting since 1934 and is n 
member of the Supevvi.sing Cotxunission of the 
League of Nations. In the paper referred to 
in the previous note and published in Inter- 
national Affairs for March-April, 1936, he 
wites : 

It is always easier to lake an absolute alliliidc in a 
small nation than in a great State. But it is essential 
for tile sake of intemaiional co-operation today and 
tomorrow that iliere shall be amongst the Great Fowers 
some understanding of the fact that they cannot do with- 
out the small Powers in international discussion. In the 
development of international relationship the role of the 
small Powers may he very modest, but even if they only 
act the part of the slave who was placed behind the 
Roman (longueror to remind him that he was only a 
human being, or of the little boy in Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tale who alone dared to whisper that the Emperor 
had noting on, that may be of great importatice. It 
is often essential lliai there should be some people able 
to declare truths of this nature without tear of h^ing 
punished afterwards. It is also essential that in all the 
great Slates public opinion should understand that when 
a small State acts independendy and speaks the truth 
without fear or prejudice, even if it supposedly goes 
against its own interests at that moment, it renders a 
great service to the world. 

Ban on Subhas Chandra Bose 

London, March 28. 

Resolutions protesting against the repressive measures 
in India, and also the Government of India’s attitude 
towards Mr. Subhas Bose and urging further that he 
should receive passport facilities for Britain, were passed 
at a meeting today at the Essex Hall, under the auspices 
of the India League. 

Mr. W. T. Kelly, M.P., presiding, described the 
keeping of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose from his own 
country as being “emilrary to British notions of freedom." 
The speakers included Dr. Edith Siiminerykill, who re- 
ferred to the contlitions of health in India. — Reuter. 

Congressmen in India and those in Britain 
who are in sympathy with Congress politics have 
condemned the ban on Mr. Siii>has Ciiamlm 
Bose. Indian Liberals, popularly known as 
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iloderales, condemn it no less. The Hervant of 
India, the organ of the Se!‘\’auts of India 
Society and the foremost Liijtral 'n'eekly, after 
summarizing the reasons of the Go\-eniment for 
depriving itir. Bose of his iiijerty without any 
trial, as expressed in the Assembly by the 
tlovernmont spokesmen — the Home Secretaiy, 
Home Member and the Leader of the House 
(Law Member), writes ; 

-All iliesi? tilings maj- In; irun, bin ihey prove noiliing 
as ti- Mr. Bo'e's l•(lmp)kily in a violent revolution. 

The eucksnronv.vs willi whii;ii tlnvcrnmen! retail 
Mime <if the incidents connected with Balm Siibhas 
Chandra Bose cannot fail to arouse suspicion that they 
are acting under the influence of prejudice. For instance, 
we are told, lie promoted a revoiutionary organization 
ealled ilifi .Sauiyuvadi Sangh. the intercepted letters 
in Ills own haiulwciling to whose memhers show that 
he regretted the limitation of the Congress movement 
due to non-violence." One need not be a votary of 
armed rioohitimt in order that one may believe that 
»ioleiK'o also bas a place in national movements. Is Sir 
Henry Cruik liiniself. wiio adduced wliat evidently he 
regards as a conclusive piece of evidence, prepared to 
pledge himself to utter non-violtnce in all circumstances? 
in fact very few people will be so prepared. But any- 
liow if Government have evidence Jet them produce it 
before any ordinary c.uirt of law. Until they have the 
courage to do so, the public in India will continue to 
believe that grave iiijiialice U being done to a gifted 
leader who has captured tlie hearts of the young. 

Germans in India 

“United Press” learns that the German Consulate 
for India has received confidential instructions from the 
German Government to prepare and keep ready the full 
details of German residents in India, particularly those 
between the ages of 18 and 25. Details include the 
name, occupation, residence, accounts in bank, etc. 

Though details are called for ostensively to Mfeguard 
the interests of German nationals in India if any 
emergency occurs, it is gathered that this move is 'n 
furtherance of the cunlemplated move of Herr Hitlei 
like lliai of Signor Mussolini lor a clonial criiiscripTiou 
to meet eventualities . — Vnilcil Press. 

Tagore's Reply to Delhi Citizens' Address 

Rabindraiiatit Tagore's reply lo tlie address 
presented to him by the citizens of Delhi has 
been thus summarized by the Associated Press : 

It took time fur wi>(lom lo ripen and to enable one 
to realise that in nrturn fur any real service rendered 
the best gift was not honour. Imi l»»e, which was the most 
prerious form of gratitude. 

Referring to the truth of ilic fmidamcriial iiniiy of 
man, the poet said. “I decid-d to cherish this truth in 
the heart of .Santiniketan, and in spite of painfii! 
twisting of our heart’s chords through all tension and un- 
natural relationship, we liave been able to keep open 
ill our inslitu’lions the channel of inter-coinmunicaiion of 
hearts — the hearts separated by differing circumstance«, 
lacial and hisloricai. This is the highest ideal of human 
inith as preached by India.” 

Concluding Dr. Tagore said: '-Lei me euncliidc 
(Ills address by requesting you not lo burden me witli 
honour, which so often is heavily padded with u great 


proportion of unreality, but garland me with your love- 
no more band clapping, but warm hand clasping will 
bring the healing balm of sympathy to alleviate the 
intolerable weariness of the last few miles of my life's 
journey. Now, when the lonesome toil of nearly forty 
vears of my mature days has approached its end, do not 
dismiss me off cheaply witli promises of memorial meetings 
when I am no longer amongst you, offer me the 
succour even now when I sorely need it, and leave my 
memorial in my own hands and lime’s jutigment.” 

Som-e Delhi Citizens' Practical Appreciation 
Of Tagore 

New Delhi, March 27. 

In appreciation of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s services 
inwards the cultural development of the country and in 
view of his failing health some friends of the Poet who 
prefer to remain anonymous, huve donated Rs. 60,000 for 
the VisvaLharali for wliich Dr. Tagore liad undertaken 
a tour of the principal cities in India. Dr. Tagore has 
accordingly cancelled his future programme of tour but 
will go to Meenit to receive the address arranged by the 
Meerut Municipality . — United Press. 

We are glad these worthy citizens of Delhi 
have shown their real appreciation of the Poet’s 
educational and cultiu-al actitdties in this prac- 
tical and substantial manner. It is a discredit 
to India — particularly to Bengal, that at his 
advanced age and in broken health he has 
almost eA'ery year to undertake long tours to 
collect money for Ids Institutions, one of which, 
namely, the Agricultural and Village Recon- 
struction Institute at Sriniketan has all along 
depended on the generous contribution of a 
foreigner for its maintenance. 

Had Tagore been orthodox in his religious, 
social, political, educational and cultural itleas 
and ideals — uttering popular catch-phrases, had 
he been an educational megalomaniac insteafl 
of being Intlia'a greatest educational genius 
who tli'inks independently, he would have 
pt'obalily got jilenty of liig donations. Probably 
the fact of his being tiie grandson of Prince ” 
Dwarkanath Tagore has also stood in the way 
of his being adequately financed by his countiy- 
incn, few of whom know that personally he lias 
given unstintedly Jiot only his time and physical 
and intellectual energy but his material re- 
sources also to liis university. There tnay 1 h! 
other causes which it will do no good to .state. 

Mahatma Gandhi Opens Exhibition 
At Lucknow 

In opening the Kliadi Village Industries 
Exhibition at Lucknow Mahatma Gandhi spoke 
at length on the condition of poverty-stricken 
village.s. 

He said that lie was tin* umst village-travelled man 
in ibe Congress and spnke from experience and knew 
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thst a large number of villagers in the countryside 
existed on a bare subsistence, that weakened ibeni 
phyoically and mentally. 

Continuing, he said that efforts had been made since 
the Ahmedabad Congress in 1920 to ameliorate the lot 
of villagers and lately there had come into existence 
the All-ludia Spinners' Association and the All-India 
Village Industries Association with a view to finding 
markets to help the villagers. The villagers were dying 
of starvation and the duty of the nation lay in playing 
their part to ameliorate tlieir condition. Exhibitions 
were the fulfilment of his dreams in this connection and 
the present exhibition was organized under the auspices 
of hoth the associations. He exhorted all present to 
act as advertising agents of village products and view the 
exhibition with the purpose of serving villagers. An 
exhibition had no entertainments to offer like a cinema, 
but made them realise the strength that lay in a dead 
country'. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the presence of 
Mr. Nandalal Bose from Shantiniketen, who was organiz- 
ing the art section of the exhibition, and said that 
Nandalal Bafaii was a genius who had revived the glory 
of Indian Art. 

Another accotint says : 

He traced the history of the C.ongiess Exhibitions 
held in the past and characterized them as mere shows. 
He said he bad travelled a mat deal of the villages in 
India and was struck by the poverty of the country. 
'I'his poverty, he said, had prompted him to form the 
AIVIA 10 help and revive arts and crafts in villages 
and their collage industries. In the last Congress session 
.It Bombay it was decided therefore to entrust the orga- 
-nizins of these e.xhibitiona to the AISA and the 
.\1VIA. He pointed out that the Lucknow Exhibition 
was the first of this type oigauized under the auspice* 
•jI these associations. He expressed pleasure to see both 
successfully translated the Congress wish into actiou. 

Proceeding he pointed out how the teeming millions 
in viBages were dying of poverty and their arts and crafts 
and numerous industries were vanishing for want of right 
guidance and patronage. Efforts were made in this 
exhibition to show those living in the cities what sewn 
lakhs of villages in India could produce. He appealed 
10 those present to look at the various sections of the 
Exhibition where India’s forgotten arts and industries 
were represented. He asked those present to become 
advertising agents of the Exhibition and do propaganda 
for it. 

Professor Satya Cluiraris Lecture 
at Trinidad 

Air. B. Singh, president, Arya Samaj. 
Chaguanas. Trinidad, has sent us an abridged 
report of Professor Satya Charan’s lecture on 
“ Comparative Exposition of Indian Litera- 
ture,” delivered at the Aiya Samaj, Chaguanas, 
Trinidad, from which we make a few extracts 
below. 

The lecturer surveyed all the successive stages of the 
development of Indian literature from Vedic period down 
to the modern age and impressed on the public that 
there was no other country on the face of the earth 
proud to possess a nobler record of literary achievements 
than the land of the Ganges- and the Himalayas. 


With regard to the common impression outside India 
that there is no Indian Literature but that the literatures 
in India are as different from one another as is Portuguesn 
from Russian or Tchech from Danish, the Professor said 
that the literature of young India is intrinsically the same 
and the same national mind speaks through all the diverse 
media, Hindi, Bengali, klaralhi, Gujarati, Tamil or Telgu. 

The cult of social service, the cry of rural teoou- 
struction, the stir among millions of agriculturists, and 
the valuable researches oi profound scholars in fields of 
Art and Science are all contributing to the democratic 
growth of India. Hence the democratic experience of 
young India is represented in every depaxliueni of natioual 
literature. 

Tltc influence of Western life and literature on India 
had not been mean. As might naturally he expected. 
Western fiction, drama, and poetry furnished Indian 
authors witli new ideas and modes of thinking. But 
'hey Bssiinikted the best elements of Western literature 
without surrendering their personalities, loyal to their 
own wonderful literary tradition. 

There is a happy blending of die Eastern and the 
Western Arts noticeable in all the departments of modern 
Indian literaliire. The cosmopolitan experience of young 
India has its literary counterpart. 

While recounting the glorious achievements of 
\'aliniki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Magha, Sur Das 
and Tills! Das and several other classical and mediaeval 
poets, the Professiiv introduced the literary achievements 
nf Dr. Babindrunaih Tagore. This was received with 
tremendous applause by the appreciative audience. 
Paying glossing tributes to the extraordinary poetic 
genius of Tagore, he spoke of him, the greatest living 
poet of the svorltl, bom to lead toiling humanity to the 
blissful rhvihmic joy of the universe. This .Aryan Saint- 
poet, with fine sensibility and exouisitely delicate 
temperament responrive to the very subtlest imptesaoiis, 
handles marvellously his lyrical tunes, wherein harmony 
between spiriluj emotion and aesthetic perception based 
on intuitive inspiration finds its culmination. 


Producers Of Raw Materials Not To 
Manufacliire Them ! 

iReuter^s Special Service) 

Leimic, March 1. 

A fervent appeal for redisirihution of the world’s 
raw materials was made by Dr. Goebbels in a speech 
opening the trade fair. 

He said some were at present being literally suffo- 
cated hv unused wealth, while others perislied in poverty. 
It was time the world raised the madness of its econormc 
methods which were everywhere causing anarchy to raise 
its head. 

He added the problem of unequal distribution of 
raw materials would not necessarily be so great if sane 
exchange of it was not impeded by capitalistic blindness, 
political spite and the instability of exchanges. 

Dr. Goebbels spoke to an assembly of fifteen hundred 
German and foreign journalists. 

Mr. C. R. C. Nixon on behalf of the latter thanked 
the trade fair administration for its hospitality Md 
referred to the depression which hit all countries alike, 
causing India particularly to lose valuable German 
markets for Jute and Tea. They hoped again to see a 
prosperous Germany. Mr. Nixon reminded them that 
India with a population of 350 million was perhaps Ae 
world’s greatest potential market for manufactured goods. 
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Evklcutly the idea is that some coiintrii^s 
fnofc European), including India, are only to 
produce raw materials and biiy niuiuifactured 
goods from Europe. Tlicy thc-iiiselves arc not 
to nuuuu'aetui'e goods from tiieir own raw 
jiiutcrinis. A fine Christian idea! 

Lowest Postage For I\'ewspapers 

All the cuts and reductions made in the 
budget of India in the Legislative Assvuibly are 
to he restored in the Finance Bill by the 
lluvernur-Cienerars power of certification, 
except, it is statfil, the change that registered 
jiewspapers weighing nj) to 16 i(.das instead of 
S !i# at present are to bo carried for a rjiiarter 
iitina postage. 

When tills alteration was moved by Mr. 
Paiiwal, Air. Bewoor, opposing the tiiotion. said 
that " tlic change wouicl cost the Governtuent 
approximately Rs. 74.000. The rate was 
already the lowest as eonipared with other 
countries aiul hail not Irccn increased since 
1898.” 

Mr. Bewoor is mistaken. In Japan the 
lowest postage rate for newspapers is liali a 
M-ii. A sen is the lumdredth pan of a yen. ami 
the yen is at present equivalent to about 

12 annas of Indian moni'V. Sv a ,<ci) is about 
equal to lialf a pice or ouo and a lialf pic. and 
half a sen is eciiial to '1 pie. Ilcnce in .fupan 

the lowest postage for newspapers is three- 

fourths of a pie, in India it is three pies. 

The Indian Oliver Twists 

Twenty-three Muhanmiadun inpiubers of 
the Council of State and the Legislative 
-Assembly have sent a mcmoiaiKlum to His 
Excellency tlie Viceroy reganling the r-pre- 

seutation of Muhanniiadans in railway services, 
in the cour.sc of wliich tiicy say : 

Lari year llu-y prayed that tl;r pcicciilage fi.\e(l Ivr 
Musluni in future rerriiitmciii im Railirays. vi:.. 2.5 per 
■ i-iil cm un all India |ju»is. was rxlremely iiiadtiiuale. 
Tile Cuiernineiil have iiut. henvever. taken any aclicjii to 
increase dial ratio. The CovcrDUii'iii has under its 
■•oiilri)! only tlie four L’ppeT India Railways, which serve 
the part of the country vvlitrc the Muslim coniiniiiiity 
is concentrated, To remove tlie iiiiustice. ihcrefi.re. it 
i-- prac.'J that the Muslim ti'iula for the four Indian 
Slate Railways should he fixed at not less than 40 per 
cent. 

Tt is pointed out that tlu’S;- Indian Railways which 
are at present cnutrolleU by Cotupauies arc really ilic 
pDjperly of tlie Govtrumenl. Tlierefore it will he ex- 
tremely unfair to deprivn tiir .Miislhiis of their due share 
of the appointments on these Company Railways. 

Charles Dickens has made the hero. of his 
novel Oliver Twist famous because he ^^■allted 


a second helping of gmel. But in Iiulia wc 
liave Oliver Twists wiiosc apjwtite grows with 
what it feeds ujtoii and who would not be con- 
tent with any definite niunbcr of helpings. It 
is time for the kitchen-master to consiilcr what 
is left for other-than-01i\'cr-T\vists. 

" Open Letter to the Japanese People ” 

As all Chinese ha\’e not yet been coii- 
(|ttet'ed by the Japanese and made their subjects, 
it has been possible for a Chinese seltolar and 
journalist to write an outspoken letter to the 
Jupiincsc pcoi)lc and publish it in his news- 
paper. The gentleman is Dr. Hu Shih. He is 
a prominent editor and publicist aud owns and 
edits the Independent Critic of Peiping. His 
letter has bceu reproduced in I'hc ii'rmy .li/e. 
from which we make a few extracts. After 
some appropriate introductory sentences. Dr. 
IIu Shih writes : 

TliP tiisi mcisuge iliai I wirii lo cuiivcy lo you is : 
I sincerely bcsccch ibat from now uii you will cease to 
lallc aliniit tile so-called “Sino-Jiipanesc amity.’ Whenever 
(luring the pasi four years I have heard any j'apanese use 
this sweet-sontiding phrase, it has always given me a 
sickly' feeling of pain — the saiue feeling of pain that I 
suffered whenever I heard any Japanese iiiilitarist speak 
of llic ■full' of benevolence.’ To speak frankly, I do not 
understand what these phrases incati. I'mir militarists 
talk aboiil the ‘ rule of benevolence.’ when everyone 
can sec that what they really ineati is the ‘rule of 
inalvvoleiice.’ .\ncl you talk about striving for Siiio- 
.Tapane-c niiilual help aud amity when, as a matter of 
fact, every one can see that you arc only doing your 
utmost to sow the seeds of uminal hatred aud enmity. 
I presume that you must have enough ssluiment and 
I'Oinmoii sense lo realiac that under such circuiiistauces 
it is entirely meaningless to lulk uboiii ‘ Sino-Jai'ancso 
amity.’ 

Thi.e’ i?i followed by hi.« seoDncl message. 

The second message lliai I wisli lo give you is : I 
since rdy hope that you wiil nol treat lightly the hatred 

of a people numbering four hiiiidreJ inillious. 'Even the 
sling -if a small wasp is poisonous;' it will nut he 
hard for you lo imagine wliat injury may result lo you 
Ifoni tile deep resentment of four hundred million people. 

I believe you must agree with uie that for the past 
four year.v ihc Chinese Covernmeiil and people, with 
all their putienru and submission, have gone far enough 
in jirusiraling themselv'es before your unreasonable de- 
mands— demands backed by force. This they have done 
only because they recognize the superiority of your army 
and navy and have tried lo avoid every possiliility of 
armed conflict, so that under this forced submission they 
might be given a cliancc lo rebuild their badly shattered 
iialhm. 

But as we watch patiently the activities of your 
militarists, vve have finally come lo liie painful realiza- 
tion that there is no limit to their greediness. 

He points out how Manchuria, theii.Jehol, 
then Chahar, then .Hopei, .... .bad not 
-satiated .Japanese greed— they u’nnt “ another 
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puppet state in the five provinces of Northern 
China.” “True it is that there is no limit 
to their greediness.” 

Tlic Chinese editor’s third message is : 

My iLird messaije lo you is ; as an admirer of Japan, 
I ationgly advise that you lake care not to despoil your- 
selves of your marvelous achievements of the past and 
tlte great future that lies before you. The great achieve- 
ments of Japan in the past sixty years not only present 
a glorious picture of the Japanese people, but may also 
he viewed as one of tlic great ‘miracles’ of all mankind. 
.\uyunc wiio reads the glorious records of Japanese 
history in the past sixty years cannot help feeling both 
awe and admiration. 

But let me remind you of anollier Chinese proverb : 
' A task well started, it not tariicil on in the same good 
spirit, is likely lo end sadly.’ It may take eutiless 
pains for a people to build up a great country, but it 
lakes only a moment's rashness to break it into pieces. 
I am not going to oiie instancea from tlie lluge empiiea 
of the past. It WHS only about two Iiundred years ago 
that Spain occupied ahoiit half of liie globe, and her 
I'olouies look up every corner of the earth. But where 
is lier big empire now? The swiftness witli which 
Jajian rose to a world Power could not find a better 
parallel than the Germany before the Great War. Before 
1914, Germany exccUed every couuiry in almost everything 
—military equipment, political organization, iitdustry, 
oommerce, culture, science, philosophy, music and art, 
But tlie destructive effect of four years’ wretched warfare 
turned ibis most admired counlry into the most dis- 
orderly and impoverislied counlry in llte wurld. In spite 
of iier hard struggle for nearly twenty years, her position 
now i.s still far below her pie-War status. Tlie tnore wc 
examine these liiatorical instances, liic more we arc 
cciivinced tlial wc elmiild ' lie carfful lo end trcll.’ 

The letter ooHeludcs : 

’Therefore my last admonition to you is : I hope 
>011 will highly treasure the glorious achietcmeius of 
your past, as well as your Irright prospects for a greiit 
future. 1 feel constrained to offer you sincerely the 
above advice, because I do not believe that the uniiihilu- 
licn of Japan would !)e a iilessiug either to Cltina or to 
the world at large. 

India’s Economic Condition in Past Ages 

Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, made a 
sijeecii last mouth in the Assembly in reply to 
tlie debate on the Finance Bill. In it he made 
quotations from certain boots to show that 
from the age of the Vedas to that of the 
Mughals the material condition of the people 
was terrible and that since the beginning of 
British rule famines have disappeared. He 
quoted Lord Ciirzon, who nccording to liim 
had “proved how the British rule had given 
better prosperity, superior justice and higher 
standard of material wealth than tliis great 
dependency had ever previously attained.” 

We will deal with the subject of famines 
during the British period of history in the next 
note. In tlie present one we will speak of 


India’s economic condition under British rule 
and in times past. 

If it is to be believed that India was a 
poverty-stricken country before the advent of 
the British, were the foreign peoples who really 
came to India either for trade or for conquest 
and plunder, or for both, attracted to it by the 
poi-erty of the people? Did they come here to 
give alms to the people? Did they find, from 
a distance, the lure of the desert and of destitu- 
tion irresistible? 

_ But we do not want to prove the pros- 
I'erity of India iii former ages merely by asking 
questions like these. We shall adduce the evi- 
dence of British -writers, premising that wealtii 
and prosperity are relative terms, and if we -want 
to have a correct idea of India’s economic condi- 
tion in times past, it should be compared with 
the economic condition of other countries in 
those ages. 

Now for the evidence. 

Thornton ivritcs in his Description of 
Ancient India: 

*■ Ere die pyiamidfi l<iok«*l ilowu upon tlic valley of 
ibc Nik, when Greece and Italy, those cradles of 
Eiirupean civib'zaiion, nursed only' the tenants of the 
wiltlerness, India was Ibe seat of wealth anti srandeur. 
A busy pypiilaiiou hail covered the land wiili tlie marks 
of Iiidiislry; ridi crop^ of iho must coveted productions 
of nature annually rewarded the toil of the Imsbandman. 
.Skilled artisans converted tin; rude products of the soil 
into fabrics of unrhallod delicacy anti beauty. .Architects 
ami sculptors joined in i-unslcitoiiirg works, the solidity 
of which has not, in tome instances, been overcome 
by the etulutioii ut llioiisuiids of years.’’ 

"The ancient stale of India must have been one of 
cxitaordinary magnificence.” 

Dr. Robertsini writer in his ,i Historical 
Diiouisiticn Concerning India: 

“111 all ages, gold and silver, particularly the latter, 
have been the commodities exported with the greatest 
profit 10 India. In no pare of the earth do the natives 
licpend so little upon foreign countries, cillicr fur the 
necessaries or luxuries of life. The blessings of a 
favourable climate and a fertile soil, augmented by 
their own ingenuity, afford iliem wliatever ibey desire. 
In consequence of this, trade with them has always been 
carried on in one uniform iiiacncr, and the precious 
metals have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
productions, wheiher of nature or art.” 

Brooks Adams has writteu iu his book 
entitled The Laic of Civilization and Decaij: 

“ Tlie infills of the Indian treasure, by adding con- 
siderably to the nation’s casli capital, not only increased 
its stock of ener^ but added much to its flexibility and 
the rapidity of its movement, Very soon after Piassey, 
the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and tlie 
effect appears lo have been iiistaiitaiieoiis; for all the 
authorities agree that the ‘induslrinl revolution,’ the 
eiient which has divided the nineteenth century from dl 
antecedent time, began with the j'car 1760 ” 
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“ Plassey vfaa fought in 1757 and probably nolhins 
has ever equalled the rapidity of the change whicii 
fnllowed.” 

“'From 1694 lo Piassey fl757) the growth had been 
relatively slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the growth waa 
vrn' rapid and prudigioiis. Cretlit is the chosen vehicle 
Ilf energy in rinlralisvrl societies, ami no sooner had 
treasure eiioiiph acciimultiled in London to offer a 
fuunilalion. ll'tn it shot up with marvelioiis rapidity. 
The arrival ut the Beneal siher am! gold onahled the 
-Bank of England, •wlmli had been tinabic to issue a 
smaller nnie ihaii for £20. to easily issue £10 and 
£15 pound imti-s .iiiJ private firuis to pour forth a flood 
Ilf pjjierV’ 

Sir James Grigg tvill ]>ciluii's agree that the 
■Bc'iimil silver aipl golf! uliioh arrivpfl in Eiiglantl 
tuter PUissev and hrouslit itlx'ut the ‘industrial 
revolution ’ there, cmild not liavc been taken 
littia a povertv-strifkc-n country. Direct eri- 
iltneo that. Bengal was at that time wealthy— 
mill tlio other parts of India were also rich at 
that time— is to he found in what Clive saw. 
.\eecn'iling to him. 

•The cit; of Mu.viidubad (the old name of 
MurrhiilabadI ' is as exlensiv". popidous and rich as the 
i.ilv Ilf London, v.’itli this difference that there are indivi- 
duids in the fiisl povse^sin? 'nfinileiy greater proptily 
lltan any of the last city." 

As regards the eeunomie condition cd 
pi'esent-diiy India, 're sh.all quote a lew words 
from two Huth'.'ritali'. e official reports. 

In the report on Constitutioiuil Reforms, 
[.'opulurly known its th-e Muiitafeu-Chclnisford 
Report. ’the signatorieb, the then Secretai’y of 
^itate and the Iheii Go^'cruoi'-General of India, 
have stated that “ the immense masses of the 
people are poor, ignorant, and helpless far 
heyond the standtird of Europe.'' 

In the Joint Ptirliamentarv* Cuimuittee’s 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reform it is 
i-t;uet! that in India “ the average stand.-ird of 
ti>-ing is low ttml <-iin scarcely be compared even 
with tlint of th-r more hnckwavd countries of 
EutM])e.'' 

If in ihc- uphnon of the past and present 
im-ii.bers of the British bureaucracy in India this 
is pr-.i'pvrity, ihcn let tlicin insert a few words 
in Engii>li lexicons against the words “wealth,” 
" iiiosix'i'iiv ’’ and the like, defining what these 
mv taken i)y Britishers to mean witli reference 
iti India. 

The deatli-ratc per mille per annum is- 
an indication of economic condition. The 
following figures taken from the Statistical 
Year-Book of the League of Nations 1933-34 
shows the death-rate for some countries: 

Canada .. 10.1 Germany .. 11.2 

V. S. A. . . lU .Austria . . 14.0 

ArgcRtine . . 12.5 Belgium . . 13.3 

Ceylon . . 22.1 Bulgaria . . 16.8 


Cyprus . . 17.1 Spain . . 17.3 

India . . 24B Britain . . 12.5 

Japan . . 19.0 .Australia . . 8.7 

Palestine . . 22.1 New Zealand . . 8.3 

Philippines . . 19.4 

Another index to the economic condition of 
the people is their expectation of life in years 
at birtli. Tiie following figures for different 
countries are taken from the Census of India, 
1931, Vol. I. Part I, pp. 171-172 ff. : 


Count ry. 

Males. 

Females. 

.\uftralia 

. . 55.20 

58.84 

Denmark 

.. 54.9 

57.9 

England 

. . 48.53 

52.38 

Franco 

., 45.74 

49.13 

Germauy 

. . 44.82 

48.33 

Holland 

., 51.0 

53.4 

India 

. , 22.59 

23.31 

Ilaly 

. , 44.24 

44.83 

.lapau 

. . 113.97 

•14.85 

Norway 

. . 5434 

57.72 

Sweden 

. . 54.53 

63.98 

Swilaerlaiid 

. . 49.25 

52.15 

United Slates 

. - 49,32 

52.5-i 


Fa'riiinf^s in Ancient and Modern India 

Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, made 
in his speecli the absolutely unfounded claim 
that under British rule famine has disappeared 
from India. He quoted the Vedas to show that 
famine was not unkncwTi in Vedic times, and 
lie also cited the testimony of obscure historians 
to prove the existence of famines in different 
lieriods of Indian histeuw before the British 
period. IV'e do not at all claim that famines 
did not occur in India in times past — did they 
not occur in those d-ay? in other countries also? 
What wo do assert is that during the British 
jx-i'iud there have been more frequent and more 
<!e.sfnictive famines o^•e^ more extensive areas 
tlian in any previous age. 

The Finance Member s.aid: 

" In 970 llic conHiiion in Kaslimir Siale was ihat 
>ho Jlicliim river was swollen wilb ibc corpses of the 
ileail." 

We will not ch'aw hi? attention to the 
lerriblc famine in tlie Bengal Presidency in the 
seventies of the IStli centuiy, for British rale 
had not then taken root in tlie countra. But 
in the famine of 1837 in the Province of Agra, 

“ In Cawnpure a special esiablisliment patrolled 
the streets and the river to remove the corpses. The 
same thing was done in Fatehpur and Agra. In many 
places the dead lay on the road-side till wild animals 
devoured the corpses.” 

Mr. V\'. S. Lily, a distinguished British 
civilian, writes as follows in his India and Its 
Problems. 
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“ During the first eighty year's oi the nineteenth 
ceniiuy 18,000,000 o! the Indian people perished of 
famine. In one year alone — the year when Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, assumed the title of Empress, — 5,000,000 
of the people of Southern India starved to death. In the 
District of Bellary, with which I am personally acquainted, 

a region twice the size of Wales— one-fourth of the 

whole population perished in the famine of 1876-77, I 
shall never forget my own famine experience; how as I 
rode out on horseback, morning after morning, I passed 
crowds of wandering skeletons, and saw human corpses 
by the roadside, unburied, iincarcd for, half devoured 
by dogs and vultures; and how — still sadder sight, 
children, ‘ the joy of the world ’ as the old Greeks 
deemed them, had become its ineffable sorrow there, 
foramen even by their mothers, their feverish eyes 
sluning from their hollow sockets, their flesh utterly 
wasted away, only gristle and sinew and cold shivering 
skin remaining, their heads mete skulls, their puny 
frames full of loathsome diseases engendered by the 
starvation in which they had been conceived and bom 
and nurtured— the sight, the thought of them haunts me 
still.” 

In the first quarter of the last centuiy there 
were five famines, in the second there were two, 
during the third there were six, and during the 
last quarter there were eighteen. The estimated 
deatlis due to famine during these pei’iods 
were 1,000,000, 400,000, 5,000,000, and from 
15,000,000 to 26,000,000, respectively. 

According to the Famine Commission of 
1878 the Orissa famine of 1866-67 was respon- 
sible for 10,000,000 deaths. 

Bengal Physical Culture Conference 

The Bengal Physical Culture Conference, 
held in the first week of March last in the Senate 
Hall, Calcutta, under the presidency of Dr. Sir 
Nilratan Sii’car was a veiy important gathering. 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul acted as chairman of its 
reception committee. In his address he stressed 
the fact that physical culture is necessary not 
only for building the body but is also necessary 
for inteUectual ^'igour and for developing will- 
powei’ and the moral qualities of self-control, 
courage and tenacity of purpose. Sir Nilratan 
Sircar said that in Bengal for well-nigh a 
century efforts have been made solely or chiefly 
to cultivate the intellect to the neglect of the 
body. The University has latterly recognised 
the defect and danger of such an one-sided 
development and turned its attention to the 
strengthening of tlie foundations of national 
vigour through physical culture. Medical 
iospeetion of our student population has led to 
the discovery of the alarming fact that 50 per 
cent, of oui' boys and girls have defective phy- 
sique, some organ or other of theirs being 
unsound. This state of things must be 
remedied. One means to be adopted was 


physical cultui'e, of which the object was not 
the turning out of a few world champions but 
the development of a sound and strong physical 
frame for all boys and girls. 

A large number of devotees of physical 
culture in different forms attended the con- 
ference from different parts of Bengal, and gave 
demonstrations of various kinds of exercise and 
feats. Informative and insti-uctive papere were 
read under the chairmanship of different 
sectional presidents. 

“ Deekska ” by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya 

The method of “ Deoksha ” or initiation 
adopted by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for 
the removal of untouchabiiity at Nasik is a 
continuation of what he began to do a few years 
back. The Indian Social Reformer writes : 

The metliod adopted by the Pandit to admit the 
depressed classes to the caste Hindu fold, was carefully 
devised so as not to infringe traditional beliefs. The 
study of the Vedas is forbidden to castes other than 
the iwice-bom. All religious reformers respected this 
rule, But they also found that the Shaslras themselves 
had provided other ways by which alt classes, men and 
women alike, could attain salvation equally if not more 
effeclively than hy the rites prescribed by the Vedas. 
The great reformer 'who composed the Bhagavad Gita 
expressly declared that the path of salvation wiiich he 
inaicateU was a surer and easier one than that prescribed 
by the Vedas. To one who followed his precepts, the 
Vedas, he said, were as little useful as water to one 
swimming in a flood. The Pandit following in the line 
of this tradition administered a simple vow to the 
depressed classes. The Nasik correspondent of the 
Mehratta describes the scene. He writes: “Deeksha 
means taking a vow that ‘ in the name of Cod I shall 
remain pure and shall be one with Him.’ This is the 
practical solution Malaviyaji has found out from Shastras 
for the removal of untouchabiiity. On the 17th Tuesday, 
lie gave tlie Deeksha to nearly a hundred Ilarijaus who 
had come from villages specially for this purpose. Mr. 
Rajbhoj worked with tireless energy for the Deeksha 
ceremony. Completely for two hours in the hot sun of 
March, Malaviyaji stood bareheaded on the bank of the 
Godavari, managing every item of Deeksha. At the end 
of Deeksha, when each Harijan asked for his blessings 
and when his frail hand lovingly touched eacli of them, 
tears glided from ihe eyes of all that had gathered tliere.” 

If the persons receiving this “ deeksha ” 
obtain proper instruction and guidance, they 
.will benefit by it; — for no mere mechanical 
repetition of a few words can be of any use. 
Moreover, assuming tlint the initiated succeed 
in improving themselves morally and spiritually, 
persistent efforts must be made to give them 
their social and other secular rights in order 
that the depressed classes may become a self- 
respecting and respected section of Hindu 
society. 
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Iminediale Terin'malion of Ouaiva Agreement 
Demanded 

Ni;w Dklhi. -Mavcli 30. 

■file .^!:s£•n:lll> aci'iplcj !>> 70 In (i5 voles Mr. M- 
Jinnuli’s amendnienl inimoilialt lerminalion of tlic- 

Oliawa .Agreempnt ami recnmmriicJing liie Gmi-rnment 
to pxamiiie tlie irf-nd of Iratle for eiilpring into liilaltral 
trade treaty with furcign countries incliidinij England. 

'file Opposition leceivrd tin; voting with shouts of 
‘‘DoWii With Ottawa." — .Ssfncial'.'il Press. 

“ Germany is Hitler ” 

BtRi-i.v, Marcli 30. 

The election result broadcast at 8-30 p.m, yeati-rday, 
.showed a vole of 99 per cent for Ilerr Hitler. 

Thousands gathered outside the Chancellery to-night 
to hear the liroadrasl of election r-C-stills. 

They ch.erefi ami slioiitcd for Herr llillcr who re- 
(icaterily appeared on the balcony. — Reuwr. 

Bkiu-In. March 30. 

Tlic ilnal figures i4 the election will not he avail- 
able for three weeks, but there will he practically no 
idli'ralioii in tlii- present figures giving Herr Hiller nearly 
99 jii-r cent of votes, 

The result wa.s greeted tviih n triumphant paan 
l•fficialiy and was ,«ummed up in the heading of an 
ediutrial hy Herr Ru.senhetg. head political officer, as 
'■ Germany is Ifiih-r." — Reiir-r. 

Local Self-Government Conference 
Re.solutions 

Nrw Dulhi. March 30. 

The first session of the Luca! Sclf-CovemniL'nt Con- 
ference roncluded this morning after pas.-ing about two 
doren resolutions. Tlie Conference welcomed the news 
of the arrival of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, ex-Eiecutiva 
OBicer and ex-Mayot of the Calcutta Corporation to the 
motherland and requesteil the Government not to place 
any restrictions on his freedom and Ulieiiy on landing 
in India. 

The Cc>ufcrciice elected Mr. Naliiii Ran.jan Sarkai, 
PX.Maynr of Calcutta and Mr. B'rtn Roy. Chairman of the 
.'suuthern .Sulnirhan Miinieipality. Calcutta, to represent 
India at the International Municipal Confer-ticc to he 
held in li'rlin in June next, auihorising llism to invite 
the next IiiUrnaliona! Conference to Indiu. The Con- 
ference Jecitlml to hold tli" next anmtal s'Sidnn at 
Calcutta with the proviso that the Exeriilito Board of the 
Indian Union of Loral .\ulhorilies has the power to 


ehanao tlic venue if the international Conference decide 
to liuTd its next session in India. 

The Conference resolved that the Government iil 
India should lend money, either direct or through Pin- 
vincinl Governnienls, to local authorities at a rate nut 
exceeding llie rate at which the Government of India 
borrows plus one pet cent for meeting all incidental 
charges, and extend the period of repayment upto thirty 
year.'. 

The Conference expressed Uie opinion that local 
authorities in all provinces should have elected chair- 
men, and election should not be subject to the approval 
of the Government. 'Whereas the law, order and police 
are really provincial concerns, the Conference resolved 
that the cost of rural police ought not to be met liy 
siibjecling rural people to further taxation, but should 
1)C met entirely from the Provincial revenue. 

The Conference depreciated the policy of appoint- 
ing Government officers to form education Siib-Commiiloes, 
also tile policy of forming independent Education Boards 
for taking the subject out of the hands of local bodies. 
It decided that the system of nomination in local bodies 
should be discontinued and a provision should be matle 
for representation of minorities and special interests by 
reservation of seats for them. Adult franchise for all men 
and women over twenty-one years of age should be in- 
troduced in election of members to local bodies. 

In respect of supercession of local bodies, the Con- 
ference resolved that tlie Provincial Governments should 
undertake legislation providing that no order fur super- 
seding a loc^ body should be passed without instituting 
ail enquiry by an intlependent committee and super- 
session should be preceded by a dissolution body in nrd>-r 
to enable the electorate to pronounce their own judgment 
on the conduct of the local body. The Conference re- 
quested the Governments of such Indian States as have 
not yet started Local Self-Governing bodies to take steps 
to start them as early as possible . — Assneiafed Pr^ss, 


ERRATA 

P. 394, polutnn 1. line 8 from bottom, for 
fell read felt. 

P. 417, eiihuiin 2, line 20 from bottom, 
for maidans read maidens. 

P. 420 t’olumn 2, line 3 from fop, for 
mirgamanam read nirgamanam. 

P. 421, column 2, line 14 from bottom, for 
gum read gani. 
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INDIAN GENIUS IN POLITICS 

By SRI AUROBINDO 


The true nature of ttie Indian polity can only 
be realized if we look at it, not as a separate 
thing, a machinery independent of the rest of 
the mind and life of the people, but as a part 
of and in its relation to the organic totality of 
the social existence. The master idea that has 
governed the life, culture and social ideals of 
the Indian people has been the seeking of man 
for his true spiritual self and the use of life as 
a frame and means for that discovery and for 
man’s ascent from the ignorant natural into the 
spiritual existence. This dominant idea India 
has never quite forgotten even under the press- 
mg_ needs and the externalities of political and 
social construction. But the difficulty of making 
the social life an expression of man’s true self 
and some highest realization of the spirit within 
him is immensely greater than that which 
attends a spiritual self-expressiou through the 
tMngs of the mind, religion, thought, art and 
literature. In these India reached extra- 
ordinary heights and largenesses, but in the 
outward life she could not go beyond certain 
very partial realizations and very imperfect 
tentatives, — a general spiritualizing symbolism, 
an infiltration of the greater aspiration, a 
•certain cast given to the communal life, the crea- 
tion of institutions favourable to the spiritual 
idea. Politics, society, economics arc the 
■natural field of the two first and grosser parts 
of human aim and conduct recognized in the 
Indian system — interest (,artha) and hedonistic 
desire (hama) : Dharma, the higher law, has 
nowhere been brouhgb more than partially into 
this outer tide of life, and in politics to a very 


minimum extent; for the effort at governing 
political action by ethics is usually little more 
than a pretence. The co-ordination or true 
imion of the collective outward life •with 
Moksha, the liberated spiritual existence, has 
hardly even been conceived or attempted, much 
less anywhere achieved in the past history of 
the yet hardly adult human race. Accordingly, 
we find that the governance of India’s social 
and economic existence, and even, though here 
the attempt broke down earlier than in the 
others, her political life by the Dharma, was 
as far as her ancient system could advance. 
A spiritual significance there was behind her 
social forms, but attainment of the spiritual 
life was left as a supreme aim to the effort of 
the iudividual. This much endeavour, however, 
the rule of the Dharma, she did make -with 
persistence and patience and it gave a peculiar 
type to her social polity. It is perhaps for a 
future India to fulfil her ancient mission of 
reconciling the outward life and spirit. It is 
not yet possible for a yet half-evolved humanity 
to found the status and action of the collective 
being of man on the realization of the deeper 
spiritual truth, the yet unrealized spiritual 
potentialities of our existence, or so to ensoul 
the life of a people as to make it the I/tla of 
the greater Self in humanity, a conscious com- 
munal soul and body of Virat, the universal 
spirit. 

Another point must be noted which creatra 
a difference between the ancient polity of Indian 
and that of the European peoples and makes 
the standards of the West as inapplicable here 
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as in the things of the mind and the inner 
culture. Human society has in its growth to 
pass through three stages of evolution, before 
it can arrive at the completeness of its possibi- 
lities. The first is a condition in which the 
forms and activities of the cominimal existence 
are those of the spontaneous play of the powers 
and principles of its life. All its growth, all its 
formations, customs, institutions are then a 
natural organic development. The motive and 
constructive power come mostly from the sub- 
conscient principle of the life within it. The 
social structure and its forms express, but with- 
out any deliberate intention, the communal 
psychology, the temperament, the ^utal and 
physical need of the community; they and 
these persist, or they alter, not by deliberate 
reasoned adaptation to new needs, but partly 
under the pressure of an internal impulse, partly 
under that of the environment acting on the 
communal mind and temper. In this stage the 
people is not yet intelligently self-conscious in 
the way of the reason, is not yet a thinking 
collective being, and it does not tiy to govern its 
whole communal existence by the reasoning will, 
but lives according to its vital intuitions or 
their first mental renderings. The early frame- 
work of Indian society and polity grew up in 
such a period, as in most ancient and mediaeval 
communities; but even in the later age of a 
growing social self-consciousness they were not 
rejected but only farther shaped, developed, 
systematised so as to be always an organic con- 
tinuation of the past; at no time did it become 
a construction devised by politicians, legislators 
and social and political thinkers, but remained 
a strongly stable vital order natural to the 
mind, instincts and life intuitions of the Indian 
people. 

A second stage of the society is that in 
which the communal mind becomes more and 
more intellectually self-conscious, first in its 
more cultured minds, then more generally. 
Then it learns to review and deal with its 
own life, communal ideas, needs, institutions in 
the light of the developed intelligence and 
finally by the power of the critical and con- 
structive reason. This is a stage which is full 
of great possibilities but attended too by serious 
characteristic dangers. Its first advantages are 
those which go always with the increase of a 
clear understanding and finally an exact and 
scientific knowledge and the culminating stage 
is the strict and armoured efficiency which the 
critical and constructive, the scientific reason, 
used to the fullest degree, offers as its reward 
and consequence. Another and greater outcome 


of this stage of social evolution is the emergence 
of higli and luminous ideals which promise to 
raise man beyond the limits of the vital being. 
This intellectual social idealism spurs him to go 
beyond his first social, economic and political 
needs and desires, ui-ges him to break out of 
their customary moulds and inspires an impulse 
ol bold experiment with the communal life; it 
opens a field of possibility for the realization 
of a more and more ideal society. The applica- 
tion of the scientific mind to life with the strict, 
well-finished, annoured efficiency which is its 
normal highest result, the pursuit of great 
consciously proposed social and political ideals 
and the progress which is the index of the 
groimd covered in the endeavour, have been, 
with whatever limits and drawbacks, the dis- 
tinguishing advantages of the political and 
social effort of Europe. 

On the other hand, the tendency of the 
reason when it pretends to deal with the 
materials of life as its absolute governor, is to 
look far away from the reality of the society 
as a living growth; it tends to treat it as a 
mechanism which can be manipulated at will 
and constructed like so much dead wood or 
iron according to arbitrary dictates of the 
intelligence. The sophisticating, labouring,, 
constructing, efficient, mechanising reason loses 
bold of the simple principles of a people’s 
vitality; it cuts it away from the secret roots 
of its life. The result is an exaggerated 
dependence on system and institution, on legis- 
lation and administration, on machine-like 
organization, and the deadly tendency to 
develop in place of a living people a mechanical 
State. An instrument of the communal hfe 
tries to take the place of the life itself and there 
is created a powerful engine, an artifical organi- 
zation in place of a natural organism. As the- 
price of this exterior gain, there is lost the 
truth of life of an organically self-developing' 
communal soul in the body of a free and living' 
people. It is this error of the scientific reason 
stifling the work of the vital and the spiritual 
intuition under the dead weight of its mechani- 
cal method which is the wealmess of Europe and 
has deceived her aspiration and prevented her 
from arriving at the true realization of her own 
higher ideals. 

It is only by reaching a third stage of the 
evolution of the collective social as of the 
individual human being that the ideals first 
seized and cherished by the thought of man 
can discover their own real source and character 
and their true means and conditions of effectua- 
tion. Only then can the perfect society be any- 
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thing more than a vision on a shining cloud 
constantly run after in a circle and constantly 
deceiving the hope and escaping the embrace. 
That will be when man in the collectivity 
begins to live more deeply and to govern his 
collective life neither primarily by the needs, 
instincts, intuitions welling up out of the vital 
self, nor secondarily by constructions of the 
reasoning mind, but first, foremost and always 
by the power of unity, sympathy, spontaneous 
liberty, supple and living order of his dis- 
covered greater self and spirit. It is in this 
greater self that the individual and the com- 
munal existence have their law of freedom, 
perfection and oneness. That is a rule that has 
not yet anywhere found its right conditions for 
even beginning its effort. It can only come 
when man’s attempt to reach and abide by the 
law of the spiritual existence is no longer an 
exceptional aim for individuals or else degraded 
in its more general aspiration to the form of a 
popular religion, but is recognized and followed 
•out as the imperative need of his being and its 
true and right attainment is perceived to be the 
necessary next step in the evolution of the 
race. 

The small early Indian communities 
■developed like others through the first of these 
stages; a vigorous and spontaneous vitality, 
finding naturally and freely its own norm and 
line, casting up form of life and social and 
political institution out of the vital intuition 
.and temperament of the communal being. As 
these small communities fused with each other 
into an increasing cultural and social unity 
and formed larger and larger political bodies, 
they developed a common spirit and a common 
•basis and general structure allowing of a great 
freedom of variation in minor line and figure. 
There was no need of a rigid uniformity; the 
•common spirit and life impulse were enough 
to impose on this plasticity a law of general 
■oneness. And even when there grew up the 
•great kingdoms and empires, still the character- 
istic institutions of the smaller kingdoms, re- 
publics, peoples were as much as possible 
incorporated rather than destroyed or thrown 
•aside in the new cast of the socio-political 
structure. Whatever could not survive in the 
natural evolution of the people or was no 
longer needed, fell away of itself and passed 
into desuetude; whatever could last by modify- 
ing itself to new circumstance and environment, 
was allowed to survive: whatever was in 
intimate consonance with the psychical and the 
vital law of being and temperament of the 
Indian people became universalized and took 


its place in the enduring figure of the society 
and polity. 

This spontaneous principle of life was 
respected by the age of growing intellectual 
culture. The Indian thinkers on society, eco- 
nomics and politics, Dharma Shastra and Artha 
Shastra, made it their business not to construct 
ideals and systems of society and government 
in the abstract intelligence, but to understand 
and regulate by the practical reason the institu- 
tions and ways of commimal living already 
developed by the communal mind and life. 
New development was fixed and harmonized' 
without breaking the original elements. What- 
ever new element or idea was needed was added 
or introduced as a supersti’ucture or a modifying 
but not a revolutionary and destructive 
principle. It was in this way that the transi- 
tion from the earlier stages to the fully 
developed monarchical polity was managed; it 
proceeded by an incorporatron of the existing 
institutions under the supreme control of the 
king or the emperor. The character and status 
of many of them was modified by the pressure 
of the monarchical or imperial system, but, as 
far as possible, they did not pass out of exist- 
ence. As a result we do not find in India the 
element of intellectually idealistic political 
progress or revolutionary experiment which has 
been so marked a feature of ancient and modem 
Europe. A profound respect for the creations 
of the past as the natural expression of the 
Indian mind and life, the sound manifestation 
of its Dharma or right law of being, was the 
strongest element in the mental attitude and 
this preservative instinct was not disturbed hut 
rather yet more firmly settled and fixed by the 
great millenium of high intellectual culture. A 
slow evolution of custom and institution con- 
servative of the principle of settled order, of 
social and political precedent, of established 
framework and structure, was the one way of 
progress possible or admissible. On the other 
hand Indian polity never arrived at that un- 
wholesome substitution of the mechanical for 
the natural order of the life of the people which 
has been the disease of European civilization 
now culminating in the monstrous artificial 
organization of the bureaucratic and industrial 
State. The advantages of the idealizing 
intellect were absent, but so also were the dis- 
advantages of the mechanizing rational intelli- 
gence. 

The Indian mind has always been pro- 
foundly intuitive in habit even when it was the 
most occupied with the development of the 
reasoning intelligence, and its political and 
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social thought has therefore been always an 
attempt to combine the intuitions of life and 
the intuitions of the spirit with the light of the 
reason acting as an intermediary' and an order- 
ing and regulating factor. It has tried to base 
itself strongly on the established and persistent 
actualities of life and to depend for its idealism, 
not on the intellect, but on the illuminations, 
inspirations, liigher experiences of the spirit; it 
has used the reason as a critical power testing 
and assuring the steps and aiding but not 
replacing tlie life and the spirit — always the 
true and sound constmctoi’s. The spiritual 
mind of India regarded life as a manifestation 
of the self: the community' was the body of the 
creator Brahma, the people was a life body 
of Brahman in the samaskti, the collectivity; it 
was the collective Narayana, as the individual 
was Brahman in the vyaskti, the separate Jiva, 
the individual Narayana; the king was the 
living representative of the Divine and the 
other orders of the community the natural 
powers of the collective self, frakritayah. The 
agreed conventions, institutes, customs constitu- 
tion of the body social and politic in all its 
parts had therefore not only a binding authority 
but a sacred aud religious character. 

Tile right order of human life as of the 
universe is preser\'ed according to the ancient 
Indian idea by each individual being following 
faithfully his swadharma, the true law and 
norm of his nature and the nature of his kind 
and by the group being, the organic collective 
life, doing likewise. The main function of the 
political sovereign, the king and council and the' 
other ruling memlDers of the body politic, was 
therefore to seiw'e and assist the maintenance 
of the sound law of life of the society; the 
sovereign was the guardian and administrator 
of the Dharma. The function of society itself 
included the right satisfaction of the vital 
economic and other needs of tlie human being 
and of his hedonistic claim to pleasure and 
enjoyment; but this was to be done according 
to tlieir right law and measure of satisfaction 
subject and subordinated to the ethical and 
social and religious Dharma. All the members 
and groups of the socio-political body had their 
Dharma determined for them by their nature, 
their position, their relation to the whole body 
and must be assured and maintained in the 
free and right exercise of it; they must be left 
to their own natural and self-determined func- 
tioning within their own bounds, but at the 
same time restrained from any transgression, 
encroachment or deviation from their right 
working and true limits. That was the office 


of the supreme political authority, the sovereign- 
in his Council aided by the public assemblies. 
It was not the business of the state authority 
to interfere with or encroach upon the free 
functioning of the caste, religious community, 
guild, village, township or the organic custom 
of the region or province or to abrogate their 
rights, for these were inherent because necessary 
to the smmd exercise of the social Dharma. All 
that it was called upon to do was to co-ordinate, 
to exercise a general and supreme control, to 
defend the life of the community against ex- 
ternal attack or internal disruption, to repress 
crimes and disorders, to assist, promote and 
regulate in its larger’ lines the economic and 
industrial welfare, to see to the pro-vision of 
facilities, and to use for these purposes the 
powers that passed beyond the scope of the 
others. 

Thus in effect the Indian pobty was the 
system of a very complex communal freedom 
and self-determination; each group unit of the 
community had its own natural existence and 
administered its own proper life and business, 
set off from the rest by a natural demarcation 
of its field and limits, but connected with the 
whole by well-understood relations. Each group 
was a co-partner with the others in the powers 
and duties of the communal existence; each 
executed its own laws and rules, administered 
within its own proper limits, but joined 
•with the others in the discussion and 
-the regulation of matters of a mutual or 
common interest and was represented in some 
way and to the degree of its importance in the 
general assemblies of the kingdom or empire. 
The State, sovereign or supreme political 
authority was an instrument of co-ordination 
and of a general control and efficiency and 
exercised a supreme but not an absolute 
authority; for in all its rights and powers it 
was limited by the law and by the will of the 
people and in all its internal functions only a 
co-partner with the other members of the socio- 
political body. 

This was the theory and principle and the 
actual constitution of th.e Indian polity, a 
complex of communal freedom and self-deter- 
mination. The supreme co-ordinating authority, 
a sovereign person and body, was armed -witii 
efficient powers, position and prestige, but 
limited to its proper rights and functions, at 
once controlling and controlled by the rest, 
admitting them as its active co-partners in all 
branches sharing the regulation and adminis- 
tration of the communal existence. The 
sovereign, the people and all its constituent 
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communities were boimd to the maiutenance 
and restrained by the yoke of the Dharma. 
Moreover, the economic and political aspects of 
the communal life were only a part of the 
Dharma and a part not at all separate but in- 
extricably united with all the rest, the religious, 
the ethical, the higher cultui-al aim of the 
social existence. The ethical law coloured the 
political and economic and was imposed on 
every action of the king, and his ministers, the 
councils and assemblies, the individual, the con- 
stituent groups of the society; ethical and 
cultural considerations counted in the use of the 
vote and the qualifications for minister, official 


and councillor. A high character and training 
was expected from all wiio- held authority in 
the affairs of the Ai-yan people.. The religious 
spirit and the reminders of religion were the 
head and the background of the whole life of 
king and people. The life of the society was 
regarded not so much as an aim in itself in 
spite of the necessary specialization of parts of 
its system, but in ali parts and the whole as 
a great framework and training ground for the 
education of the human mind and soul and its- 
development through the natural to tlie spiritual 
existence. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 

By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


Foe thirty or forty years immediately after 
the middle of the Nineteenth Century Matthew 
Arnold was one of the most eminent literary 
men of England. His profession, his calling by 
which he earned his bread, was that of an 
educator; he was a government inspector of 
schools. But very early in his adult life he 
began writing- for the public, — ^poetry and 
essays in literaiy criticism; and it was through 
these that he won distinction at home and 
abroad. 

Probably the true place to begin the study 
of Matthew Arnold is with his father, 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, who attained great fame 
as Professor of History in Oxford, and especi- 
ally as Head Master of the historic “ Rugby 
School,” where many of the sons of the English 
higher classes received the most important part 
of their education. Matthew Arnold was not 
born at Rugby, but at Laleham, a quiet little 
town on the green banks of the Thames, where 
his father lived for a time. But a part of his 
boyhood was spent at Rugby, so that we may 
associate him, in a way, with the famous Rugby 
school. 

Rugby never bad any other such & 
Head Master as Thomas Arnold; indeed it 
would hardly be too much to say that England 
pever had such another teacher and inspirer of 
boys and young men. Eveiy young man 
settiiK? nut noon life and wishine to make his 


life strong and true, and especially every young 
man or woman setting out in the teacher’s 
profession and desiring to know what a power 
in molding young lives to high ideals that 
profession may be, should' not fail to read and’ 
study the life of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
written by Dean Stanley. In addition to being 
the life of an almost incomparable teacher, it 
is one of the most perfectly wi-itten biographies 
in the English language. 

At eighteen young Arnold went to Oxford, 
and became a brilliant student at Balliol 
College. Principal Shaiip, himself at the time 
a BalUoI scholar, describes in an interesting 
poem, how Mr. Arnold, 

“ Wide-welcomed for a fatfaer’a fame. 

Entered with free, bold step, that seemed to claim 
Fame for Wmself, nor on another lean, — 

So full of power, yet blithe and debonair. 

Rallying his friends with pleasant banter gay. 

Or, hjf a-dream, chanting with jaunty air 
Great words of Goethe, scraps of Beranger. 

We see the banter sparkle in his prose, 

But knew not then the undertone that flows 
So calmly sad, through all his stately lay.” 

I have called him a brilliant student at the 
University. Yet as a mere scholar he was not 
at the very front. He loved too well to take 
long walks, to fish in the streams; to make 
acquaintance vdth the country folk; and when 
in his room, too well he loved to read books of 
literature instead of bending over textbooks, to 
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•win the very highest distinction as a mere 
scholar. However, he won the Newdigate 
prize for a poem on “ Cromwell ” ; and a little 
later was elected a Fellow of Oriel College, 
■^v’hich was a fine Oxford record. 

Arnold’s Oxford life was at an eventful 
time. It fell in the midst of the excitement 
caused by the great Tractai'ian ^Movement led 
by John Henry Newman and Dr. Pusey, which 
resulted in Newman and others seceding from 
the Englbli Church and going to Rome, and 
also in a gi’eat revival of ritualism and high 
churchism in the English Church itself. Young 
Arnold felt the influence of tlie great excitement 
•nhich the movement caused in the University 
and all over England; and e.specially he felt 
Newman’s power. But he was not carried off 
his feet in the direction of Rome. Rather 'w’as 
the result with him the opposite. — an impulse 
toward greater freedom and breadth of thought 
in religion. He did not then, or ever, lose his 
attachment to the Church of England into 
which he was bom; but he early rejected the 
theology on which that church is based, and 
became an earnest advocate of a broader basis 
of religious fellow’ship and life than that upon 
which any form of orthodox Christianity rests. 

Concerning his early religious experience 
he writes in later years; 

“Rigorou? teachers seized my youth. 

-And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 

Showed me the high white star of Tmlh, 

There bade me gaze, and there aspire.” 

For a time after finishing his Oxford 
studies Arnold was private secretary to an 
English Lord, and then was appointed a national 
inspector of schools, and entered upon the 
great work of his life as a public educator. 
For thirty-four years his duties of inspecting 
and shaping the schools of England were 
carried on. Meanwhile he made extensive 
studies of the schools and educational systems 
•of Germany, France and other continental 
cmmtries, for the purpose of gaming sugges- 
tions for the benefit of e{hieation in Great 
Britain. Perhaps v:c do not often think of 
Matthew .Arnold as an educator by profession. 
And yet that was the calling to which he devoted 
himself steadily during most of his life. 

The greater part of the wi'iting that he 
-did for the public was educational. Even his 
most strictly literan.' writing may be in a 
sense called educational. Its great thought is 
•education, enlightenment, cultiu-e. He is often 
•called the apoi-tle of culture; and with good 
right. No man of the Nineteenth Century in 
England pleaded more earnestly or persistently 


for culture of the best kind, or more severely 
and uncompromisingly scourged self-complaisant 
ignorance and pretense, whether in plebeian or 
aristocrat. 

When he was 35 years of age, he was 
elected Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford — a position which he held for a term 
of ten years, though without giving up his 
Inspectorship of Schools. 

There is something rather strange about 
Arnold's poetical career. He began writing 
poetry very early, taking more than one prize 
during his student days for poetical composi- 
tion. It was believed by many of his friends 
that his life would be devoted to the poetic art, 
for his gifts in this direction were seen to be of 
a high order. He did continue to write poetry, 
not as the main work of his life, but as an 
important aside, all the way on to about his 
45th year. Then, to the great regret of his 
admirers, who were steadily growing in number, 
his muse grew silent; and for the last 20 years 
of his life his literary work was confined almost 
•wholly to prose writing. 

It was dming these later years that he 
produced most of those Essays in literary 
criticism which, perhaps equally with his poetry, 
ensure him a lasting place in English literature. 

A few years before his death he made a 
lecture tour in America which attracted consi- 
derable attention, and which resulted in giving 
to the world a small volume called Discourses 
in America, which Mr. Arnold spoke of late 
in life as being that part of his prose work bj 
which he would best like to be remembered and 
judged. I must say that I myself do not think 
that it is his best prose writing, as many others 
do not. But it is interesting to know what was 
his own judgment in the matter. 

Ma-tthew Arnold’s American tour was 
disappointing, and for several reasons. First, 
he was at the beck of a showman-manager, who 
sent him to lecture at the places where the 
most money could be obtained, and not to the 
places where he ought to have spoken and 
would have been most appreciated. Second, 
being presented to the public under such 
auspices, he appeared in the light of a mere 
money-maker, •whereas there was little care for 
money in his nature. Third, he was not 
eloquent or easy or taking as a speaker, and 
never sliould have been ad^’ertised and paraded 
before the public as a popular lecturer. Even 
in his mitings he appealed to only the few; 
much less could he have been expected to be 
popular as a public speaker. Indeed his lecture 
tour in America was hardly other than a 
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tragedy. At its termination a prominent 
taierioan writer thus described the impression 
he had made : 

“ Mr. Arnold seetaa to have left an impression at once 
feeble and disagreeable in tbis country. Hia audiences 
have every one failed to find value in his talk, on what- 
ever subject. The people at large rebelled against his 
distrustful depreciation of the majority in behalf of ‘ the 
remnant.’ In Boston few regsrd h’s estimate of Emerson 
as at all competent, because it betrayed the dilettante 
stand-point, and made one suspect that Mr. Arnold is 
but a curious artist, end not an earnest thinker — a senti- 
mentalist, and not a teacher. At Brown University, the 
other night, he discussed ‘ Literature and Science,’ and, 
it seems, to the disapproval of students and faculty alike. 
He seems Co have greatly depreciated science in com- 
parison with literature as an elevating influence, and the 
professors of scientific departments are indignant, while 
those of literary departments are nowise pleased. The 
difficulty in all cases with Mr. Arnold apparently is that 
he is deficient in sympathy and narrow in thinking, and, 
presenting his Noughts with a consideration for himself 
alone, be inevitably awakens antagonism, even from those 
who would naturally agree with much that he says. It 
is evident that Mri Arnold can he known to more 
advantage by reading than hearing. He is too insular for 
America.” 

This criticism of Mr. Arnold was too severe, 
yet there was truth in it. Wherever he went 
he exliibited not a little of the typical “ John 
Bull” spirit. He took little pains to make 
himself personally agreeable to people. It was 
felt that he carried about with him a conde- 
scending and conceited air. He found little 
in America that pleased him. His views of 
science were narrow. Above all, as has been 
public speaker. He should never have come to 
America as a lecturer. If he had come to speak 
at all, it should have been to universities and 
select literary circles, All his strength, all his 
said, he was a most unattractive and ineffective 
excellence, was as a writer, not at all as a 
speaker. 

Matthew Arnold died suddenly at the too 
early age of 66, while yet in the full vigor of 
his mental powers, and while his pen was yet 
showing no sign of laying aside its great acti- 
vity. 

Let me speak of him first as a poet. The 
quantity of his poetical writing is not large, but 
its quality is such as to lift it up into distinction, 
and to win for it a very considerable number 
of warm admirers among the best minds of 
England and America, '^at are his charac- 
teristics as a poet? I think that more truly 
than any other English poet he may be called a 
Greek of the classic age writing in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. His long narrative poem, 
Sohrab and Rvitum, is perhaps the best example 
in the language of Homeric blank verse. It 
is not an overstatement to say that, in spite of 


its severe restraint, this powerful epic moves 
us to quite as deep feeling as anything in Homer. 
This is high praise. It takes a master to be 
able to move others deeply while keeping 
himself calm and restrained. This Arnold is 
able to do, as shown not only in his Sohrab 
and Rvstum, but also in his Balder Dead, his 
Tristram and Isuelt, his Forsaken Merman, his 
Empedocles on Etna, and several others of his 
poems. 

Notwithstanding his dramatic power, it 
must be confessed that Arnold is the poet of 
the few, not of the many. He belongs in the 
class with Browning, Lowell, Clough, and 
Emerson. Comparing him with Tennyson, he 
lacks Tennyson’s wide sympathy, many- 
sidedness and breadth of sweep. Of Byron, 
Swinburne and their School, Arnold is almost 
the opposite. They are sensuous; Arnold is 
severely intellectual. With them words and 
word-painting are first; with him the thought 
is always supreme, though the wording is always 
choice. They often take a low moral tone; 
Arnold is high and almost austere in his 
morality. The modem English poet w’hom 
Arnold most praises is Wordsworth, and in his 
thought be reminds us somewhat of Wordsworth; 
but he lacks Wordswortli’s hope, faith, and joy. 
He is superior to Wordswortli as a purely 
intellectual thinker and scholar; but he- 
is inferior as seer and prophet of the 
soul. 

Arnold is pre-eminently a serious poet, and 
not infrequently his seriousness becomes sad- 
ness. In the broad sense of the word he is a 
distinctly religious poet. But his religiousness 
is oftener the religiousness of duty, of toil, of 
bard pursuit of ideals, of patience, of resigna- 
tion, of self-control and self-discipline, rather 
than of joy and hope and love. The most 
regrettable thing about him as a religious 
teacher is that he does not sing a clear song of 
faith. He is the poet of introspection. He 
lived in an age of doubt; and the doubt and 
questioning spirit of his time left their mark 
deeply on him. He often dwells upon what he 
calls “ this strange disease of modem life, with 
its sick hurry, its divided aims, its heads 
o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts.” He sees with 
keen sensitiveness the faithlessness, the unrea- 
lity, the shoddy, and pretense that festers at 
the heart nf much of our artificial civilization. 
And he sounds a most earnest call to reality, to 
simplicity, to truth, to sincerity, to sweet 
reasonableness, to serenity. We only wish that 
his call was as hopeful as it is ringing and 
eam^t. 
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Arnold’s place as a poet Is unique. His 
Terse fills a niclie apart, — a niche filled by no 
other -writings. While his readere are com- 
paratively few, -those that he has are usually 
very fond of him; without his poetry they would 
feel themselves deeply hereaved. I confess that 
truth would compel me to describe myself as 
among this number. Not that I care for all his 
poems, but some of them thrill me as deeply 
and enthrall me as completely as any poetical 
■writings that I know. 

I turn now to Arnold as a prose writer. _ I 
cannot think that he is so sure of immortality 
here as he is in the field of verse. And yet there 
is no denying that he won very bright laurels 
as a writer of prose. His -nTitings in prose are 
of three kinds : — those on education, those on 
literary criticism (literary criticism including 
the general subject of “culture”), and those 
on religion and the Bible. 

His educational work has already been 
■mentioned. Nothing more need be added here, 
except to emphasize, the importance of his 
educational reports in which he gave accounts 
of his extensive investigations and studies made 
in Germany and France. 

His writings on literary criticism and cul- 
tui-e are mainly in the form of essays, which 
constitute his three books entitled Culture and 
Anarchy and Essays in Criticism, two 
volumes. These attracted much attention not 
only in England but also on the continent of 
Europe and in America. And with good reason 
X-iterary criticism in his hands rose into some- 
thing far larger, nobler and better than it had 
generallj' been in the past. With him, as -with 
Sainte Beuve in France, with Edward Scherer 
in Germany, and with James Russell Lowell in 
America, it became large-minded, many-sided 
illuminating, primarily constructive not destruc- 
tive. The object of true criticism, he insisted, 
should be not to pull down or to set up this or 
that author, but to turn literaiy men and 
literature away from conventionalities, and 
artificialities, and mere fashions in writing, to 
truth, to nature, to simplicity, to purity> to 
strength, to high ideals. It is often urged that 
criticism is not creative. But Arnold replies 
that true criticism -will at least prepare the way 
for creation — ^make noble creation possible 
where otherwise it would not be. For there can 
be no noble creation so long as -writers are 
blinded and fooled by shams and artificialities, 
and are narrow and pro-rincial in their literary 
aims and ideas. They must have their eyes 
opened to truth and nature and reality, and 
their horizons of literary conception must 


become enlarged. This is the indispensable 
condition of nobly creative -^vork. 

To the question, What is culture, 
Mr. Arnold gives this wonderfully simple but 
wonderfully illuminating answer, which has 
become famous: — “ Culture is knowing the best 
that has been thought and said in the world." 

Every reader of Arnold knows what a 
fight he carried on for years with what he calls 
“ Philistinism ” in England. This nickname, of 
German origin, Arnold took up and made 
exceedingly effective in his battle for culture. 
Here is his definition of Philistinism: 

“ We in England have come to that point where the 
continued advance and greatness of our nation is 
threatened by one cause, above all, Far more than by the 
helplessness of an aristocracy -whose day is fast coming 
to an end, far more than by the rawness of a lower class 
whose day is only just beginning, we are imperilled by 
what 1 call the ‘Philistinism’ of our middle class. On 
the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity; on the side of 
morals and feeling, coarseness; on the side of mind and 
spirit, uninielligence, — this is Philistinism.” 

As a remedy for this intellectual narrow- 
ness and coarseness, thus happily hit off by the 
biblical name Philistine, Arnold urges culture, — 
culture, which is not a new god of his own 
creation, as some seemed to tWnk, but simply 
acquaintance with the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. To use another 
of Arnold’s famous expressions, culture is 
“ sweetness and light.” Nor is the culture (the 
sweetness and light) for the few alone; it is 
for all alike. 

Thus we see that it is no narrow, selfish 
end that Mr. Arnold has in mind, in his life- 
long plea for culture; for while 

“ culture looks beyond machinery, hates batted, and has 
one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light, it 
has one even yet greater : — namely, the passion for 
making them prevail. It is not satisfied until we all come 
to a perfect man : it knows that the sweetness and light of 
the few must be imperfect until the raw and unkindled 
masses of humanity are touched with sweetness and light: 
we must have a broad basis, must have sweetness and 
light for as many as possible. True culture is democratic; 
it seeks to do away with classes and sects; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world 
current everywhere; to enable all men to live in an 
atmosphere of s-weetness and light." 

Such was Mr. Arnold’s much misunderstood 
and often misrepresented and even ridiculed but 
really very noble and everywhere needed 
“ gospel of culture.” 

We come now to Mr. Arnold’s -writings on 
Eeli^on and the Bible, or perhaps more pro- 
perly theology and the Bible. These were 
produced late in his life. Nothing else that he 
wrote attracted so much immediate attention 
and nothing else stirred up so much controversy, 
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—attacks on the one hand and defense on the 
other. 

The most important of Ins books that made 
the trotible were his Literature and Dogma, God 
and the Bible, and Saint Paul and Profestaii- 
iwn. particularly the first named. These books 
will not live as long as some of his poetry; indeed 
they are already superceded, as are his 'writings 
on education, by other 'works which take up 
Iiis tliougbt and carry it on to greater complete- 
ne.ss. But, at the time, they filled a niche, 'they 
were opportune, they said a strong word that 
needed to be said then. The gi-eat object which 
he had in view in all these books was to give to 
the people what he regarded a true underatand- 
ing of the Bible and its teachings. 

Tlie Christian Church throughout all its 
history had separated the Bible from all other 
boolis, as the one and only sacred book, as the 
one and only inspired book, as God's one and 
only l•e^•elation, given to men to teach them a 
certain theology, a certain “ plan of salvation,” 
whereby they could escape the doom of eternal 
perdition hanging o\’er the human race because 
of the sin of the first man, Adam. Mr. Arnold 
declared that this is wholly a misconception of 
the Bible. It teaches no such theological 
scheme; it has no such purpose; it possesses 
great value, very great, but not that artificial 
and unreal kind. It is not primarily a book 
of theology at all, but a book of religion, in 
other words, a book of religious literature. To 
use his own suggestive and clear-cut expression, 
it is “literature, not dogma.” He recognized 
no line separating sacred from profane — secular 
from religious — ^the domain of the theological or 
ecclesiastical thinker or teacher from the 
domain of the lay thinker and teacher. To him 
all life is or ought to be religious; all truth is 
sacred; and all en-or is profane, however hoai^' 
with age or consecrated by a thousand theologi- 
cal, sanctions. 

Mr. Arnold’s merit as a writer upon the 
Bible and upon theology lay in the fact that 
he came to his task without the bias, without 
the narrowness of the man trained all his life 
to see things from the dogmatic, the theological, 
the ecclesiastical, the priestly standpoint. In- 
stead of that, he came with the unfettered 
judgment, the wide outlook, the sanity, the 
literary masteiy of a great free scholar. When 
such a man sits do'wn in the prime of life, as 
ilr. Arnold did, to the serious task of giving 
some years of time to the study of the Bible, 
as lie would study Homer or Plato, and to 
telling his fellowmen in carefully written 
'\'oluines the mature results of his studies and 


his life-long thinking, it is no wonder that many 
thoughtful persons regard it worth while to 
listen to what he says. 

Mr. .Arnold saw plainly that the time had 
gone by when any form of religious belief was 
to be taken as of coume true simply because 
it had been believed by preceding generations. 
He saw that eveiy docti’ine and belief mu.st 
come forth into the light of today, to be tested 
by in'esont knowledge. In brief, he saw tliat in 
our age of science and free inquiry, neither the 
Bible, nor any other so-calle<I sacred book, nor 
religion itself, can any longer stand on the old 
basis of miracle and suj')ernaturalism. That 
basis is crumbling away, and must more and 
more crumble away, with the growth of 'modern 
science and knowledge. But he maintained 
with unfaltering voice and powerful emphasis 
that the crumbling away of that ficticious basis 
ouly reveals another and deeper foundation, 
that can never crumlDle. Religion is not a thing 
of special revelation confined to this or that 
man, or this or that age or land. It is as large 
as the whole ethical and spiritual life of 
humanity. God's re'\’elation is as large and as 
rich as all truth. 

What then is the Bible? Is it all of God's 
revelation? How can it be? But it is a 
precious part. It is a great and venerable 
collection of literatui’e which gathers up into 
itself the best religious thought and feeling and 
inspiration and aspiration and life of a parti- 
cular people of ancient times who had a 
peculiarly rich genius for religion; a people who 
seem to have had some such extraordinary 
genius for religion as Greece had for art, and 
Rome for government. 

The Bible therefore does not need any 
artificial props of miracle or supernaturalism to 
stand on. Much in it is outgi’o'mi — and is to 
be quietly passed over by tlie reader, just as 
we pass over the legend of Romulus and Remus 
in reading the Histoiy of Rome. But much of 
tlie Old Testament and especially of the New 
is not outgrown and never can be. The Bible 
contains so much rich treasure of thought and 
feeling — of precept and warning, of ti'ust and 
hope and aspiration and worship, that its value 
will always be regarded by right thinking men 
as very great. 

As the result of his prolonged and thorough 
study of the Bible, Mr. Arnold gives us as the 
central teaching of the Old Testament, not any 
word about any Adam, or any fall of the race, 
or any miraculous messiali, or any miracle, but 
these gi'eat words : 

■' 0 ye that love the Eternal, see that ye hate the 
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iliing that is eiil ! lo him lhal orilerelh his conversation 
iirighf skiiJI be shown the snicafion of God." 

And the central teaching and the summ- 
ing uj! of the New Testament, ho gives us, not 
anytliing about any atonement scheme, or a 
man tran.sfonned into a god. or any divine 
trinity, or any eternal hell, hut. instead, the.se 
words of living uplift and moral power : 

" Let every one who mimes the mime oj Christ, depart 
Irom inigiiily." 

Surely a hook whose central messages to the 
world are such as these, aiul whose power to 
impve.ss them upon the hearts and eonscicnces 
of men is so great ti.s is sliown in the histoiy of 
tlic Bible.- shines with its own splendid and 
undying light, ami needs no artificial and false 
light of supernuturalism and miracle. 

Our sketch of the Life, Writings and 
Infiuenee nf ilatthew .\rnold need not he 
further extended, althcuigh imirh i.-: left unsaiil. 

I close with a brief word about one feature 


of Mr. Arnold that has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. He was a strong character. Thcr’c- 
was in him a fine spirit of courage, of intellec- 
tual anti moral heroism. He dared to think Iris 
own thought, and to exjU'ess it in his own way. 
He dared to be on the unpopular side, condemn- 
ing what he believed ought to be condemned, 
and appro^■ing what he believed ought to he 
uiii>ro\'ed. He warmly npirrceiated reforms, 
when, they seemed to him substantial and real. 
He gloried in the prophet souls of all the ages, 
and the martyrs who had lived and died for 
great causes; all this finds frec|uent expression, 
sometimes ringing expression, in his poems. I 
give a single illustration ; 

‘■They oul-Lalke<l ihee. hissed ihee. inre ihee? 

Seller men fared thus before thee: 

Fired their ringing shot and jiassed. 

Hotiy charged — and sunk at last. 

Charge once more then, and he diiinh ! 

Let the victors, wlien tliey come. 

When the fnris of folly fall. 

Find lliy body near llie wall." 


RAMESVAR.4.M, THE FAMOUS CENTRE OF PILGRIMAGE OF 

ALL-INDIA FAME 

Bv P. V. JAGADISA AYYAR 


R.\ME,sv.vH.A.xt (Devanagaram. the city of the 
ceiestialsl , is a small island in the Bay of 
Bengal, .south-east of India, separated from the 
mainland by Pamban Canal. It is about a 
mile and a half in length from north to south 
and nearly half a mile in width from east to 
west. The main line of the South Indian Rail- 
way from Madras to Dhanuslikodi takes us to 
this place. 

The jdace derives its name from its con- 
nection with Sri Rama of the Ramayana fame. 
The land here is considered too holy to be 
ploughed for purposes of cultivation. The 
Liiiga in the central shrine is said to have been 
installed by Sri Rama Inm.^elf and so its sacred- 
ness bus been recognized liy all sects of Hindu 
community. To wipe ofT ilic sin of lla^■ing slain 
Ravana. Sri Rama was advised by the sages 
to worship a Linga. The waters at the con- 
fluence of oceans and rivers are said to possess 
beneficial effects on the bathers and so the 
junction of Maliodliadi (the Bay of Bengal) and 
Rf-thttakarii ithe Indian Ocean'iwas selected. 


.Sculptui-al representation of both tliese ocean- 
gods cxist.s by the side of the big bull in front 
of the sanctum. There is also a human figure, 
half-buried in the ground, near this bull and 
this is pointed out as of a non-Hindu thief, 
who while attempting to rob the temple treasury 
got stuck up to tlie place stone-blind! 

Hanuman, the faithful devotee of Sri Rama 
was sent out to Mount Kailas to fetch a Linga 
for installation at a particular auspicious time 
lAtii bright fortnight, tenth day) and as he 
did not return at the appointed time and 
Sitadevi, the consort of Sri Rama, prepared one 
locally out of sea-sand and it was installeil 
with all sanctity. Hanuman, on arrival, got 
enraged at this and made attempts to i>ull out 
the sand-Linga but all his attempts proved 
futile. Sri Rama pacified iiim by i)lacing the 
one brought by him on the imine<liato north of 
the central shrine, and directing the wonship to 
it being done first. 

Dhanushkodi, about fifteen miles on the 
south of Ramesvaram, is the chief bathing-ghat 
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The Central Shrine with one of the outer GopurtM— Ramesvaram 


to tliif! sacred itlncc. Specia! effi- 
cacy is attributed to a bath at tliis 
jilace. and the general restrirtinn 
uf having recourse to sea-bath on 
l)urticular days of the year only 
does not apply to this holy spot. 

Further, sea baths in general are 
said to straighten out .some of tlic 
abnormal and twisting deformities 
as well as cure cases of infanlile 
paralysis, sleeihng sickness, syphi- 
litic meningitis, tuberculosis men- 
ingitis and loco-motor ataxia. Be- 
sides Dhaniisbkodi. there arc 
several other holy waters existing 
in tiu^ form of tanks :md wells, 
situate within and arouml the 
temple, the important ones number- 
ing twenty-four. These contain 
fresh water, possessing miraculous 
properties of curing several dis- 
eases. The temple measures nearlj' 

900 feet by 700 feet, and has three courts with 
(/opurax over the outer court on all the four 
<iirections. The colonnades within the outer 
court are of a very high imposing appearance, 
with sculptural representation of Setupatia in 


some of its piers. These Setupatis (Rajas of 
Raninad; endowed this temple to a great extent. 
Their palaces lie in a ruined condition 
near the Gandaniadhana sand-hill, at a dis- 


tance of about a mile on the north of the temple. 
The shrine to the Vishnu-god named Setu- 
Madava {Sveta w’hite ISIadavar probably?) 
is made in white marble and it is enjoined that 
the visit to this place must end with the worship 
to this deity, as He is considered 
the warden of the place. 

Tlu-ee chief festivals are held 
annually — Pratiahtanga in Ani 
(June-July), Marriage of Rama- 
nadaswami and Pan'-ata\-avdhini in 
Adi I July-August) and Mahasiva- 
ratri (Februarx'-^Marchl. Every 
night the goddess is decorated in 
the Xavaml'ti or Sukravam- 
Mundapa in front of the shrine of 
the goddess and taken in proces- 
sion in a golden-plated palanquin 
thereafter round the shrine of the 
god, when the silver image of the 
god is also placed in that palan- 
quin and continued through the 
third court. "When brought to the 
portal of the Amman shrine, the 
sih’er x’iuayaka is given blessings 
and the idols placed over the smug 
in the paflf-araf fbed-chamber) in 
the hall within tlie shrine of the 
goddess. Daily worship in this 
temjjle is conducted six times, first 
at 4-30 .4.M. with the commence- 
ment of a bath in milk to the sphatika (ciystal) 
image of the god from the palU-arai, the second at 
6 the third at 9 the fourth at 12 noon, 
and with the inter^■al of some hours the fifth 



Cods in r>rocession around the temple — Ramesvaiam 
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Danushkodi where pilgrims arrive by counlry can and walk to bathe in the sea— Raniesvarajn 

at 4-30 ? M ami the lust at 9 p.m., terminating said to have been installeil by Sri Ramii bus 
with the pallUarai procession. to ijc worshipped. Devipatlanani _ or Xtn-a- 

The other places connected with a pilgrim- pashanam (10 miles north-east ot Rainiiadt 
age to Raniesvaram are Uppter (about 20 miles where the nine planets installed in the calm sea 
north-east of Ramnad) where the Vinayaka by !^ri Rama have to be worshipped as also the 


Corridor in front of Amman Shrine with a dais named Nava-Sakti or ‘ Sukravara • 
Mandaps, in which the Goddess liolda a datbar on Friday nights. Statues of Setupalis 
(Rajas of Ramnad) and various forms of Suktis exist on die alone piers 
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{‘udiless Muliisiliasui'aiujii-ilini. Tiniiiiiuluiii alias 
burbaisayiiiiam i6 miles suiitii nf Raiiiiiiidi 
\\dici’e Sii Riuna hiy on Kiisa-grass bed await- 
infi the iieeau-gi'Kl, \vhn.-:e fiiriire is also l)y the 
sifle of the lying figure of the Uird. 

Miilumiuuuluns also visit Raiiicsvavam on 
acciiunt of the tombs believed to he of Cain 
and his brother Abel, that lie in elose proxiiiiily 
in a inosf[iiL‘ near the Railway station. 
Muhaiiiniadan pilgrims re-sort in large minibers 
to tliis mo.sqne, to perform vows of various 


kinds. Cain is said to have been euimiiandecl 
by his lord to cany the corpse of liis brother 
Abel all round the earth till he meets with a 
particular omen. While so wamlcring, he took 
rest nirder the shade of a Palmyra tree here, 
when he observed that omen in tlie fight of 
two crows, in wliicli one died. He dug a grave 
at that site, buried Abel’s body and ovclercd for 
his corpse also being interred close to it on lih 
death. This accounts for both the tombs exist- 
ing side by side in this mosque. 


TRAVELLERS IN THE NIGHT 

Bv S^ITA DEBI 


loi 

Thk I'cople in the ' mess ' generally got up rather 
lute in the morning. The milk eiime rather 
late too. So. as there could he uo tea without 
milk, the gentlemen did not feel any urge U> 
get up. Tiicy remained in bed as long as 
possible and only got \tp when they he.ard the 
voice of the milkman 

So Satyasaran sat like one petrified, in the 
silent room, for nearly one hour. He should not 
have accepted tills blood money from Kana- 
kamma. he should not have allowed her to go 
away like this. These two thoughts hammered 
at his brain continually. Was he such a worth-, 
less wretch then, that he must live on this 
money? ^\'hy then was lie born a man? What 
need was there to make such a show of rescu- 
ing the poor girl, if he had to sell her again 
for his own maintenance? M'oulcl not evciyonc 
cry shame on him. when they heard this tale? 

But that was a minor matter; he did not 
fear slander for himself. But this sacrifice on 
the part of the girl weighed lietuy on his heart 
mul soul and obliterated every other considera- 
tion. He remembered how she used to look at 
him, her large eyes full of jiain and gratitude 
at the same time. Her look expressed the 
utmost confidence in him. Her whole face 
would become transfigured with delight, when- 
ever she caught sight of him. And what a 
cruel return for so much love and trust ! 

The terrible agony of his heart made 
Satyasaran run out into the street again. It 
had' already become full of traffic. The rickshaw 
pullers were out on the streets, looking for fares. 
The shops on both sides of the road were being 


o|H'ncd. But where was he to go? From whom 
would he get news of Kanakamma? Through a 
strange turn of fate, the girl had come to him. 
out of the unknown, and through another turn, 
she had again disappeared in that region of 
mystery. If she had gone in some usual way. 
ii would not have mattered; but slic had left 
a memory wiiicli rankled like a poisoned wound. 
The jiaekct of currency notes, which he was 
carrying in his coat pocket, seemed to strike at 
him like a liooded cobra. Wliat was he going 
to do with the money? He could not throw 
it away, as it was the price of an innocent and 
young life. And he could not think of spending 
it on himself, it made him feel too low. If he 
did. life would become unbearaijlc to him. 

After wandering about aimlessly for a while, 
lie in-ocecded to that gentleman’s house where 
Kanakamma had been working as an .Ayah. 
He found the eldest boy of the family returning 
from the shop, where he had gone to buy bread 
and Initter. “ Is your Ayah within?", he 
asked the boy. 

" IVhich Ayah?” rcjilied the boy. “ Do 
you mean Kanakamma?’’ 

From tlie reply. Satyasaran understood 
that tliere was not much hope. Still he said, 
" Y'es, Kanakamma.’’ 

•• But she had gone away yesterday with 
her clothes,” said the boy. "She had left our 
service.’’ 

" Do you know where she has gone?" asked 
Satyasaran. his face turning gray. 

" I don’t know,’’ replied the boy. “ Shall 
I ask mother? ” 

“Please do,” said Satyasaran. 
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The boy went in and returned almost at 
once. “Mother docs not know where she has 
gone,” he said. “ But as she left without proper 
notice, mother has not paid her this month’s 
salary. If ever she ri^turns for it, mother will 
inform you at once.” 

Satyasaran had no such hope that the girl 
would ever return for her salary. She did not 
n<!ed money any longer. She had sacrificed 
herself to pay her only debt in full, she would 
not require money again perhaps in this life. 

Still hoping against hope, he began to 
trudge along the road to Kalabasti. When he 
felt too tired to walk, he called a rickshaw and 
got into it. It took him nearly one hour to 
reach that lane where Kanakamma’s aunt 
lived. 

The lane looked still more dirty and ugly 
in the clear light of early morning. Satyasaran 
had not felt so utterly disgusted, when he came 
here for the first time, as the shadows of evening 
had hidden much of its ugliness from his eyes. 
But today the very thought of setting foot in 
it, seemed unbearable to him. But he had not 
come here to indulge in fastidiousness. So tell- 
ing the rickshawpuller to wait for him at the 
entrance to the lane, he walked on. He was 
seeking the old aunt, but she sought him out 
first, and waving her skeleton like arms began 
a long harangue in her unintelligible dialect. 
Satyasaran did not understand a single word, 
but from her attitude and tone, he was sure that 
she was not thanking him. He tried to enquire 
after the whereabouts of the girl, in his broken 
Hindi, but the old hag would hardly listen to 
him. Satyasaran had to desist, after several 
futile attempts. The old woman went on shriek- 
ing as before. 

Fortunately the old woman’s husband too 
arrived on the spot at this iimctiirc. The shrill 
notes of his better half’s voice had probably 
drawn liiin there. He could understand a little 
Hindi. He explained to Satyasaran what his 
wife was saying. They diil not know where 
Kanakamtna was. They had heard from 
neighbours tlial the Bengali Babu had sold her 
again to that fat Madrassi. The old woman 
wanted to tell Satyasaran, that she could have 
secured a far better purchaser for the girl, had 
Satyasaran only told her of his designs. Only 
the other day, one man had offered her three 
hundred rupees for the girl; there had boon 
several other good offers. Why ha<l the Babu 
sold her for one hundred and fifty, like, a fool? 
What was the hurry? He could have consulted 
her. The girl had gone out of their power now, 
and for good. That fat Madras-si was not a 


resident of Rangoon. He lived in Bassein and 
hatl probably started for that town already. 
He was not a good man. He would make 
Kanakamraa work like a slave and would 
l-)robal)ly beat her. 

Satyasaran felt like strangling himself or 
strangling the old woman. Would he never 
really find Kanakaimna again? Could such a 
disaster overtake one, through a few moment's 
carelessness? The poor girl did not know 
perhaps what a terrible fate she had chosen 
for herself. She was little more than a child; 
her knowledge of the world and its doings wore 
limited. 

However, from the attituele of the old 
people, Satyasaran understood that they were 
not wholly ignorant about Kanakamma’s 
whereabouts. But both of them were very 
much offended because they had been cheated 
of their share of the blood money. They held 
Satyasaran accountable for it. So both of 
tliem were unwilling to help him. Still he tried 
his best to wrest some information from them 
through judicious cross-examination. But the 
old pair were more cunning than the fox. 
Satyasaran had to desist. He walked off 
rapidly and got into his rickshaw again. 

“ Where shall I go, Babu? ” asked the 
coolie. 

Satyasaran did not know wlierc he wanted 
to go. Why .should he return to the mess? The 
manager’s gibes only awaited him there. But 
where else could he go? He did not know any- 
body in Rangoon. He knew (Jopal Chowdlmri 
of oourso, but was not intimate enough with 
him to be a guest at his house. He had made 
that gentleman’s acquaintance on that fateful 
day, when he rescued poor Kanakamma. The 
thought of facing him again caused vSatyasaran 
to wince. 

Tlic coolie thought that the Babu had not 
liuanl him. So he began to walk along the 
road to the town, of his own accord. As he 
aiiproached the railway station, Satyasaran 
cried out, “Stop, stop!” 

The rickshaw stopped. 

Satyasaran tohl the man to wait at the 
gate and ran inside. Perhaps he might meet 
Kanakamma or the fat Ma<irassi amongst the 
passengers. The platforms were crowded, but 
though he traversed them twice, he met no 
one he knew. He had not enquired whether 
there was any train for Bassein at tliat time, 
before he entered. 

Most unwillingly, he had at last to return 
to the mess. Everyone was uji and had finished 
their morning toilette. They were waiting 
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for tlieir ton. Had you iwi-n invited 1o tea 
sciinowlieixs ^“0 early? '* asked mie <ii' them, tiy- 
ing til be huinorons. 

AiKitbov gentleman appeaveil m iVel rather 
ashamed at tliis display of needless rinieness. 

You are just in time," he said to Sutyasaran. 
•' Shall I pour mit a eup ot' tea for you? " 

" Thank ymi." said Satyasar.an and went in 
to Wiisli liis face. 

"You are very iiospitable.” said the maiui- 
ger ,riiilier unpleasantly. " Who is going to 
pay for that tea? " 

If you hercjine bankrupt on ammnt of 
that eu|i of tea. I shall jiay for if most cer- 
tainly. s;dfl thi^ gentleman who Imrt offererl 
die ten to Satyasaran. 

As Satyasaran was coming cult of the iiatli- 
rejom, iic heard all that was said. '' Nobody 
need pay anything foi me." he said, "I shall 
pay for myself.” 

The manager was about to ask soinelliiag, 
but thought better of ii. If he got his bills 
paid, that was enough for him. He need not 
knon- how and wlienee Satyasaran had got the 
money. 

Satyasaran sat down and had a good tea. 
He ate everything oft’ered to him. Then he 
got up .and said to tlic managei' " I am going 
to pack u]f. please make out your bill.” 

“ Are you going away this very day? " 
asked everyone in chorus. 

“ Yes,” said Satyasaran. “ It I set out 
now, I shall be able to catch the English mail 
boat.” Saying this he entered the bedroom 
and began to pack his trunk. The setwant 
came in and helped him to tie up his dirtj' 
bedding. 

The manager came in with the bill. 
Satyasaran took out the packet of currency 
notes from his pocket and settled his claims. 
He even tipped the servant and the cook. 
Then he called a hackney carriage, placed his 
luggage on its roof and drove off. 

” Vdiat a strange man!” said tlie manager. 

One never knew whence he came and one 
never knew where he went.” 

The carriage rolled along the streets of 
Rangoon. So Satyasaran had to spend that 
money, after all. But he wa.s helpless. In 
order to be able to expiate the sin of accept- 
ing it, lie had to spend that money. 
This land had become insufferabie to him, 
and be felt sure that he would never 
succeed in anything here. Would he not be 
able to get some kind of employment in his 
ruvn land? He was an able bodied man and 
had received lu-upcr education — he ought to be 


able to do something. His father Shaktisariiu 
came to Calcutta ns a penniless hoy, but 
tlirough his own striving he had siicc-eedei! 
in becoming a millionaire. It was trur 
that he had not been able to keqi Hiat 
money. But he had proved to the full, that a 
man cati become a millionaire only through 
his own efforts. So wliy should not his sun 
.succeed? Ho had got to succeed. He could 
not <lic before bo liad iiaid back his debt to ilic 
full. 

He must rc.scuc Kanakamina again. If he 
could make some money, that old couple in 
Kalalmsti would rush forward to help him. 

,A large crowfl had collected on the wharf. 
The Englisli mail boat usually drew a larger 
number of jiasscngers than the other boats, 
because it reached Calcutta on the third day. 
Satyasaran had to fight hard in order to get 
his ticket and ho had to jostle and push with 
the others to get on board. He felt about to 
he suffocated. W'ith the helj) of the coolie, lie 
secured a place for himself in a corner of the 
deck and spread his bed there. He coidd now 
breathe until relief. For two days at least, he 
was going to enjoy unbroken peace. He need 
not move if he did not want to. He neeil 
not even eat if he did not feel' like it. There 
was nobody to object to it. These two days 
he was going to think and think only. He 
would try to find out whether there was any 
way of sai'ing his life from utter shipwreck. 

He had no relatives now in Calcutta. His 
only living sister Saroja was away in Switzer- 
land, suffering from a fell disease. He did not 
know even if she was alive or dead. But he 
had many friends and distant relations in 
Calcutta; w'ould none of them help him? The 
whole humau race could not be cruel and 
ungrateful. Satyasaran had been so over- 
whelmed -with grief when death snatched away 
bis father, brother and sister at the same time, 
that he had not been able to approach anyone 
for help. Those wlio came voluntarily to 
sympathise with him, had to go away without 
seeing him. If Saroja and Akhil had not taken 
him away by force, he would have staiwed to 
death in that deserted house. But now he 
must give up tliis luxuiy of grief. He must 
go from door to door now, begging for help. 
He must win in this struggle for existence, he 
must make a iilace himself amongst this vast 
crowd. He must be rich. He must be so rich, 
as to make ei'evything possible. Then he 
would come once again to this land of Bmma. 
Here he would expiate every sin that he had 
committed. He would have to expiate them to 
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the full. After that, he need not think of any- 
thing else. But was it not too late, would it 
not be too late? Could he wait so long? 

To what depths of misfortune would the 
poor girl be dragged down, before Satyasaran 
returned to rescue her again? The hideous 
life she had accepted of her own accord, held 
out very little hope for her. 

He paid off the coolie, who went away. 
The din around him was enough to render 
every one deaf. It would continue unabated 
till the steamer started. Everyone was busy 
taking farewell from friends and relatives. 
The women passengers looked after the children 
and also after the luggage. Only Satyasaran 
had nothing to do, he sat in his comer like a 
lump of clay. He had no words to say to any- 
one and he had nobody and nothing to look 
after. 

The steamer started at last. The uproar 
grew fainter and fainter, till it died out com- 
pletely. Now he could only hear the sound of 
the mighty waters and the noise of the steamer 
propellers. The passengers spoke in low voices, 
all around him. Many of them were still silent, 
their hearts too full to speak. But they would 
get over this sadness very soon and their voices 
would again become loud and strident. They 
would establish a home here for two days and 
perform all their duties, proudly and loudly. 

( 6 ) 

The two days in the steamer passed off 
like one long continuous dream. Satyasaran 
had not even looked at the sea once. He did 
not move from his place, unless he was abso- 
lutely compelled to do so. He had eaten once 
only and the rest of the time he drank water. 
He was grateful to his fellow passengers 
because they did not approach him, taking him 
to be sick or bereaved. 

As he set foot on the soil of Calcutta, he 
wondered where he could go with his luggage. 
He must have a bath, and a square meal was 
urgently needed. He had about twenty mpees 
in his pocket; that was too little to allow him 
to put up at a hotel. If he could find a place 
for his trunk and bedding, he could go to a cheap 
place and have some food. However he called 
a carriage and placed his things on its roof. 
He then paid off the coolie. “ Where do you 
want to go?” the coachman asked him. 

Satyasaran gave out his sister’s address, 
before being fully conscious of what he was 
doing. He did not know who lived there now. 
Perhaps nobody lived there at all. If any old 
servants were left, they would know him. He 
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would at least be able to keep his box and 
bedding there. 

Akhil and his brother Nikhil lived in the 
same house, but they had separate establish- 
ments. A wall of partition had been set up 
through the middle of the house, dividing it 
into two parts. The house was large enough 
to hold two families, though this wall made it 
look rather ugly. Both the brothers were in 
affluent circumstances. So there was no strain- 
ing of relations as yet. As Akhil and Saroja 
were away in Switzerland, Nikhil and his wife 
Sarojini were having things very much their 
own way. 

Satyasaran’s carriage drove up to Nikhil’s 
gate as the other gate was closed. A durwan 
was in charge of Akliil’s apartments. The 
fellow did not believe in unnecessary work. 
The opening of the gate meant sitting before 
it. So, as he preferred sleeping inside the house, 
he never opened the gate, if he could help it. 

At the soimd of the carriage stopping a 
boy servant came out and asked, " Whom do 
you want, Babu?” 

Satyasaran had taken a vow never to feel 
ashamed about anything again. So he smd, 
“Is Nikhil Babu at home?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, “ he is sitting 
upstairs.” 

“Then go and tell him that Satyasaran 
Babu has returned from Rangoon and wants 
to see him," said Satyasaran. 

The servant went in. Satyasaran had 
once been very intimate with Nikhil. Bub then 
Satyasaran was the son of a millionaire and 
now he was a penniless beggar. There was a 
good deal of difference between these two posi- 
tions. He would not feel surprised now if 
Nikhil treated him with scant courtesy. 

But Nikhil was seen descending the stairs 
in the wake of the boy servant, his slippers 
making a Sopping noise. He pulled open the 
door of the carriage and cried, “ Why are you 
sitting here like a clown? Could you not have 
gone straight up? ” 

“ How coidd I? I did not know who 
might be there,” replied Satyasaran, trying to 
laugh. 

Nikhil called the servant and said, " Carry 
the luggage upstairs and tell them to serve tea 
again.” 

Satyasaran got down from the carriage 
now and looked up. He could see Sarojini 
peeping from behind one of the curtains, that 
screened the windows. He lowered his eyes 
again and began to take out some money for 
paying the coachman. Nikhil was about to 
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pay the man but checked himself in time, 
thinking Satyasaran might take it as an insult. 

However the man was paid off, and 
Satyasaran followed Nikhil upstairs. This 
house, the furniture and all these people were 
familiar to him, but he was seeing everything 
from a new angle of vision today. He was 
seeing them with a poor man’s eyes, a beggar's 
eyes. 

As he entered the drawing room, Sarojini 
approached him with a trill of laughter and 
asked, “Do you recognise me, sir?” 

Satyasaran had mixed with these people 
on equal terms, in the good old days. She was 
related to him by marriage and as such she 
had often indulged in humorous sallies, while 
speaking to him and he too had replied in the 
same vein. But today he did not know how 
to speak to her. He was not sure of his 
ground. But he must speak to her. So he 
said, “Why should I not recognise you? You 
look just same.” 

Sarojini laughed again and cried. “ Is that 
so? Do I look just the same? Am I not any 
prettier? " 

“ Now then, let him have a cup of tea at 
least to refresh himself,” said Nikhil. “ Then 
you can indulge in witticism to your heart’s 
content.” 

“ But I must have the hot water, before I 
can give him tea,” said Sarojini, “ I do not 
possess Draupadi’s pot, that I can serve tea 
ad infinitum." 

“See, what a modest lady she is!” said 
Nikhil. “ She desires to become like Draupadi.” 

Sarojini protested in mock anger. But 
Satyasaran was not in a mood to enjoy these 
witticisms. He was now a permanent exile 
from this world of laughter and light conversa- 
tion. He had no longer the right to join in 
these things. 

In order to change the conversation, he said, 
"May I have a bath now? I am so dirty, that 
I don’t feel like taking anything at all.” 

“You are right,” said Sarojini. “When- 
ever I get down from a train or a steamer, T 
never eat anything without having a bath first. 
The trains and steamers here axe so dirtyl” 

Nikhil led off Satyasaran to the bathroom 
without more words. Sarojini brought out 
fresh towels, soap and hair oil for Viim. She 
even enquired what kind of oil he used. 
Satyasaran felt as if a cooling balm was being 
administered over the wound in his heart; 
though Sarojini bad meant these simply as 
ordinary courtesy to a guest. 

Satyasaran returned after his bath and sat 


down to have tea. Sarojini had got some hot 
food ready for him. She heaped up his plate 
and said, “You must finish these, please. You 
won’t get anything more, before one o’clock in 
the afternoon.” 

" These would be enough to carry me 
through the day,” said Satyasaran. “ I won’t 
require anything more.” 

“Good God! Why?” asked his hostess. 
“ You are not a Brahmin's widow, that you 
must remain satisfied with one meal a day. I 
shall cook the breakfast myself today. You 
must eat it.” 

Sarojini used rather to like Satyasaran. It 
was not because he was the brother of her 
sister-in-law. Sarojini disliked every one else 
of Shaktisaran’s family. She herself belonged 
to a middle class family and an exce^ of style 
and a show of wealth always got on her nerves. 
But Satyasaran had been singularly free from 
this vice. His father’s wealth had not been 
able to spoil him or to make a snob of him, 
Sarojini had never felt ill at ease, while talking 
to him. There had been another reason for 
liking Satyasaran. She had received rich pre- 
sents from Shaktisaran at her marriage, but 
over and above that, Satyasaran had pven her 
a good cottage piano, which he had bought 
with his own pocket money. 

Satyasaran began to eat. “ How did you 
like Burma? ” asked Nikhil. 

Satyasaran munched away as be answered, 
“ I did not like it at all, no body can cook such 
fine food there.” 

Sarojini’s laughter rang out again. “ A 
Bengali would never like a place where the 
food is bad,” she said. “ They are a race of 
gluttons, truly.” 

“ To which race you also belong, my dear,” 
said her husband. “ You can never eat one 
mouthful, unless there is the head of a fish in it.” 

“ Everyone is a creature of habits,” said 
Sarojini. “ We are not Hindusthanis like you. 
V''e like our fish.” , 

After Satyasaran had finished, Sarojini got 
up and left for the kitchen. Nikhil then drew 
up his chair close to Satyasaran’s and asked, 
“ Did you have any luck, over there? ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Satyasaran. 

“ You cannot have success thrown into your 
lap within such a short time and in a strange 
land too,” said Nikhil. “ Of course if you are 
exceptionally lucky it might happen. You 
must try for a job here.” 

“ Where am I to get it? ” asked Satyasaran. 
“ Hundreds of people, as qualified as myself, 
are loafing about day and night here.” 
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“ Other things besides qualifications, also 
count,” said Nikhil. '' You made no use of 
them before you shook the dust of Calcutta off 
your feet. But I cannot blame you, 3’our mind 
must have been in an awful state then. If 
your sister bad kept you here forcibly for some 
more time, you would have found something to 
do in Calcutta.” 

“ By the way, how is sister? ” asked 
Satyasai'an, “ I have not yet asked after 
her.” 

“ She is much better, but not yet fit to 
return,” replied Nikhil, “ My brother wrote 
the other day, that they might stay on at the 
Leysin for another year.” 

“ I am glad to hear that she is better,” said 
Satyasaran. “ I was afraid of becoming the 
last of my family. Now my only ambition at 
present is, that I may not have to abuse your 
hospitality too long.” 

" Well, you may have a better ambition 
very soon,” said Nikhil, “ You are not a 
Sanyasi. Once you found a home, the ambitions 
wall crowd into your mind of themselves. So 
you must not waste any more time, but make 
good use of it.” 

Satyasaran remained silent. Was be ever 
going to foimd a home? He did not think so. 
Fate had placed him in such a predicament, that 
the very thought of home and family was 
anathema to him. His heart bled whenever 
such thoughts assailed him. He was little short 
of a destroyer of woman; had he the right to 
link his life to that of a fresh young girl? He 
had not made love to Kanakamma, indeed he 
had not thought of her in that way, but for 
all that, he could never offer his love to any 
other woman, before he had paid off his debt 
to the full. Her debt was not to be repaid with 
money alone. He could not think how exactly 
it was to be done. Was there any way of 
making a life blossom forth that had become 
cankered in the bud? But first of all, he must 
rescue her from her living tomb. 

Nikhil was looking at him with a pene- 
trating glance. There must be something 
wrong, he thought, “ Have you left your heart 
in bondage to some Ma Pan or Ma Than? ” he 
asked. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” replied Satyasaran, 
trying to laugh. “I was hardly in a mood 
for it.” 

“ You don’t need to be,” said Nikhil. “ The 
thing is as insidious as influenza and attacks 
you unawares.” 

“ However, it has not attacked me,” said 
Satyasaran. 


A servant came in and informed Nikhil 
that a gentleman was waiting for him down- 
stairs. ” I shall be -back very soon,” said Nikhil, 
getting up to go. “ What will you do in 
the meantime? Shall I ask my wife to come 
in? 

” No please, don’t,” cried Satyasaran 
hastily. ” She is busy, vou must not disturb 
her? ” 

“Busy indeed,” said Nikhil. “She is busy 
spoiling some first class mutton. My cook 
Imows his business quite well, and needs no 
supervision, but I have never dared to say so, 
for fear of domestic dissension.” 

Satyasaran was still feeling very much 
depressed and was in no mood for the gay con- 
versation of Sarojini. He collected some 
magazines and sat down with these. “ I shall 
look them over,” he said to Nikhil. “I have 
long been denied this recreation.” 

Nikhil went down, leaving him alone. 
Satyasaran was a regular bookworm. In 
Rangoon, he had not only been denied nourish- 
ment for the body but for the mind as well. 
Now he wanted to devoin everything at one 
gulp. But he was too tired, and drowsiness 
overcome him now and then. He would have 
dropped asleep probably, but the voice of 
Sarojini, spealdng in the next room, woke him 
up with a start. 

Sarojini came in the next moment and 
cried out, “ Just what I thought. So he has gone 
down, leaving you all alone? The man has no 
manners at all.” 

“No, no, something very important has 
called him away,” said Satyasaran. “ So you 
have finished your cooking? ” 

" I have not finished, but the rest of the 
work will be done by the cook,” said Sarojini. 
" My husband is always late, he never has his 
lunch before one o’clock. That would be very 
inconvenient for you.” 

“Not at all,” said Satyasaran. “It will 
be very convenient, on the other hand. I shall 
have time to digest all that I had taken in the 
morning. I think I diall go out for a stroll and 
come back in time for the lunch.” 

“ Very well,” said Sarojini, “ but you must 
be back by half past twelve.” 

Satyasaran went out. But he did not know 
where to go at first. He had friends enough in 
Calcutta once, but were they still his friends? 
Nikhil was the same as ever, but everyone might 
not be as generous as he was. Satyasaran need 
not go out of his way to court insult. It would 
not yil him, but it might make him lose all his 
self-confidence. 
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He got into a tram at last. It was bound book shops. He was very welcome in that 
for Harrison Road. In the good old days, he quarter in those days. He might not be treated 
had been in the habit of wandering about the with scant courtesy there even now. 

(To be continued) 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN BENGAL 

By RADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE, m.a., ph.D. 


The present agricultural crisis in Bengal 
demands that economists in the province must 
look long ahead and plan boldly. Agricul- 
tural decadence, increase of jungle and malaria 
have not only been stabilized for over two- 
fifths of Bengal, but have been rapidly extend- 
ing to two-thirds. The extent and uninter- 
rupted character of the agricultural decay ought 
to engender serious apprehensions. During a 
period of only forty years, 1891-1931, the net 
cultivated area declined by as much as about 
60 per cent in Hooghly, 50 per cent in Burdwan 
and 32 per cent in Jessore. Such districts were 
at the beginning of the 19th centuiy full of 
prosperous villages, orchards adding to the 
agricultural wealth of the region testified to by 
several European travellers. The percentage 
of the cultivated to cultivable area declined in 
the district of Jessore by as much as about 
one-fourth in one decade, 1921-1931. The new 
fallow land in Jessore is estimated at about 
four times that of the neighbouring district of 
Faridpur. 

The loss of overflow irrigation and silt, 
the decline of fertility and crop out-turn, the 
increase of jungle and fallow land and spread 
of malaria, all have stabilized themselves in 
the dead river zones of Central and Western 
Bengal. From the standpoint of area and 
population implicated in sucli agricultural 
decline, the phenomenon must be regarded as a 
disaster unprecedented in the agricultural 
history of the modem w’orld. 

Such agricultxiral decay is to be attributed 
to several factors, some of which are mutually 
dependant. A north-eastward pressure of the 
Ganges was discernible since the 16th century, 
due to the western detour of the Kosi and the 
reversal of drainage it caused in north-west 
Bengal. This led to the sudden emergence of 
the Padma, which collected the pent-up waters 
and in her first north-eastward swing cut 
through the districts of Malda, Rajshahi and 


Pabna in Akbar’s days. The flow of the 
Bhagirathi was interrupted on account of the 
decline of her western tributaries, such as the 
Damodai’, and Ajai whose regime was altered 
due to reckless deforestation in the uplands of 
Birbhum, Burdwan and Sonthal Parganas and 
in the Chota Nagpiu' plateau. This accelerated 
the eastward march of the Ganges which 
brought about the premature decadence first of 
the Nadia and then of the Jessore rivers. 
Canalisation in the United Provinces and Bihar 
lowered the normal discharge of the Ganges 
and the spring level to such an extent as to 
intemipt her connections with the Bhagirathi 
and other spill channels for a considerable 
peiiod of the year. The construction of bridges 
and embankments, and of roads and railways, 
without adequate culverts and often cutting 
right across the natural lines of drainage, the 
premature reclamation of swamps, the complete 
destruction of the mantle of forests and groves 
in the entire tract, have also affected the natural 
drainage and reduced the areas of free river spill 
and discharge, flush and scour. A subsidence to- 
wards the north-eastern quadrant of the joint 
delta is indicated by the existence of a long 
chain of marehes and lagoons from the east of 
the city of Calcutta to Bakarganj and the proxi- 
mity of the 200-fathom contour, probably 
associated with the seismic line of .^ssam, to 
the Meghna estuary. This has also contributed 
to aggravate the effects of human mis- 
management for over a centurj' and a half. 
Associated with the decay of the river sj'stem 
in Central, Southern and Western Bengal is 
the congestion of waters and erosion of the 
Jarauna. Padma and Meghna. 

Such evils, which have been cumulatively 
on the increase making more and more difficult 
the problem of reconstruction, could only be 
successfully combated by long-sighted and 
systematic measures of afforestation, irrigation, 
river control and hydro-electric development. 
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A forward policy of afforestation in the 
catcliment basins of the westeni tributaries of 
Bhagirathi in the uplands of Bengal and the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and of the Himalayan 
sti-eams in mountain slopes would regulate 
floods and make the construction of storage 
reservoirs possible. Plantations of rui'al forests 
and groves in such districts as Birbhum and 
Bankui'a could check soil erosion which is 
denuding fertility and in Murshidabad and 
Nadia could mitigate chronic fuel famine that 
leads to the burning of cow-dung, the only 
manitre available for the poor peasant. Such 
niral afforestation will also help towards the 
conservation of moisture, and improvement of 
sgi-iculture and animal keeping through the 
supply of humus and fuel. 

Appropriate sites for storage reservoirs 
for the purpose of irrigation have been found 
by the engineers in the cases of the Tiesta, 
Damodar, Darakeswar, Bansoli, Ajai and 
Maurakshi. 

The cheapness of irrigation in Bengal due 
to the short interval between impounding and 
use of water in the fields, the possibility of 
-expansion of sugar-cane, the neglect of old 
tanks and the risks to agriculture in Western 
Bengal due to the precarious distribution of 
rainfall, all justify schemes of irrigation on a 
large scale from the rivem, which have their 
sources in the Chota Nagpiu- and Sonthal 
Pargana hills and which now bring devastating 
floods. 

The association of a hydro-electric esta- 
blishment with a Tiesta barrage scheme could 
•open up great industrial possibilities in 
Northern Bengal as the combination of irriga- 
tion and hydro-electricity, have done for the 
Upper Ganges Doab. In the latter region elec- 
ti'icity is also used for pumping water from 
rivers into canals. Electricity is energising 
State-owned tube-wells in a planned programme 
of cfuie development in the United Provinces. 
Tube-wells ovned by government and run by 
electricity or by oil and steam-engines in 
Birbhinn, Bankura or Midnapore might solve 
the present problem of scarcity of agricultural 
water-supply. 

Similarly electricity could be harnessed in 
Bengal for pumping the silt-laden water of the 
active rivers into dead rivers and water courses. 
Tliis has obvious advantages in tiiose zones 
where any interference with the river channels 
is to be avoided. 

The surplus red waters of the Ganges and 
the Tiesta could be diverted into the Baral, 
Atrai, Karotoya, and Punarvabha and those of 


the Ganges for resuscitating the Jalanghi, 
Mathabhanga, the Bhairab, the Kumar and 
other minor rivers in the central delta. 

Small and stray measures like the Ghaznavi 
and Bijoy cuts are but palliatives. They 
could confer' benefits on tlie decadent 
deltaic area only when these are co-ordinated 
with bigger schemes of regional river plann- 
ing. 

Coupled with schemes of flushing the dead 
or dying rivers there should be launched care- 
fully planned reclamation and bonification 
measures which, as experiences in Italy, 
Holland and Palestine, have clearly shown, are 
more successful in stamping out malaria than 
direct compaigns of mass quininisation and 
destruction of anopheles which the Government 
have now stressed. 

In the lower delta face planned drainage 
and reclamation on the lines of reclamation of 
sea, moor and fen in Holland and Normandy 
should supersede the present irresponsible and 
premature colonisation, encroachment of swamps 
and constniction of marginal embankments 
which are leading everywhere, from Tainluk to 
the Haringhata estuary, to water logging, 
decay of rivei'S even in their tidal reaches and 
sudden ruin of cultivation by the impenetration 
of saline water when embankments are broken. 
The raising of dykes which ^dll mitigate the 
intensity of storm-waves from the Bay of 
Bengal, the plantation of defensive vegetation 
against the attack of sand dunes, the enlarge- 
ment of swamps or basins into which the rivers 
may empty, and the construction of ditches, 
ring-canals and sluice gates for the passage of 
saline water would represent some of the 
features which may be introducted from Holland 
into a plan of land reconstruction in the tidal 
areas of Bengal. 

The reclamation of vast waste spaces and 
misasmatic jungles in the tidal areas will add 
materially to Bengal’s food supply for her 
multiplying numbers; while the utilisation of 
extensive stretches of grass-lands between the 
mangrove forests and the sea from the Twenty- 
four Parganas to Bakarganj for grazing grounds, 
like those of Holland and Noraiandy may revive 
cattle-breeding and animal husbandry in 
Bengal, where the condition of the live-stock 
is the most deplorable in India. Similarly, 
the development of the estuarine and marine 
fisheries of the Sunderbans by utilisation of 
scientific method.? of capture, storage and con- 
veyance will, as the Settlement Officer of Khulna 
pointed out, provide new employment for the 
educated middle class and promise better pros- 
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pects of success than the Eldorados of Port planning in terms not of lakhs but of crores 
Canning, and Frazergunge. raised as provincial development loans like those' 

Canalisation in the E. P. and Bihar and of the U. P., the Punjab and Bombay, Even 
deforestation in Chota Nagpur and Assam have a 2 to 3 per cent interest return like what is 
contributed a great deal to alter the re^me of now expected of tlie U. P. hydro-electric schemes 
the Bengal rivers, reduce their normal discharge would be enough to justify such planned agri- 
or cause floods. The up and down river areas culturally productive undertakings. That the 
on the bigger rivers should no longer be per- land revenue is inelastic due to the permanent 
mitted to pui’sue provincial schemes of irrigation settlement should not deter us from such schemes 
and colonisation without reference to the inte- which may be made revenue yielding through 
grity of the entire river system as a unified the imposition of improvement levies or taxation 
whole. of agricultural incomes, both carefully devised, 

It is necessarj’ to establish a Ganges River and wisely graded and distributed. Plans of 
Commission, acting on belialf of the Federal afforestation, river control and hydro-electric 
Government, which could coordinate the diver- development should be devised for definite 
gent interests of the U. P., Bihar, Assam and periods of five, ten to twenty-five years. While 
Bengal as regards schemes of canalisation, these would merely follow the large planned 
reclamation and river control. Problems of undertakings for rural d^elopment in the U. P. 
more than provincial significance are implicated and the Punjab, their further delay would mean 
in the steady agricultural decline and recurrent a much larger expenditure in the long run and 
floods in Bengal, and only a federal body, yet the possibility of Nature’s forces let loose 
similar to the Mississipi River Commission, by man’s improvidence and selfishness, proving 
could effectively adjudicate on the conflicting ultimately too strong for his skill and manage- 
claims of different pro^dnces and press for expen- ment. In some parts of decadent Bengal at least 
diture on public works on an inter-provincial the mosquito appears to have conquered man 
scale. and the marsh and jungle superseded his habita- 

Bengal must now have to think of economic tion permanently. 

SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU’S REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

By Pbof. HIRA LAL CHATTERJI 

By universal consent the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej contact with a new world where evils, undreamt 
Bahadur Sapru’s report on unemployment and of by the fabled designer of Pandora’s Box, such 
his oration in the legislative Council at Lucknow as severe job famine, violent class-hatred, 
on the 2nd of March last are magnificent, which bitter communal bias and blank despair, are 
is the only and the proper word to characterise paralysing the hand which should hold the crea- 
them. tive pen and freezing the tongue which should 

Facts and figures are as a rule sacrosanct use prophetic words. Jupiter, when inventing the 
offerings to Dry-as-Dust, but those which box as a bridal gift and packing it with all things 
Sir Tej Bahadur has marshalled have been hemi that arc at enmity with joy, had a soft comer 
out of the rock of life — have been dug up from in his heart and left Hope at the bottom; but 
the travailing heart of humanity in its most the modem architects of the State in their 
pusissant stage. The diction is elevated but per^'erse ingenuity and unrivalled energj' of 
not florid, the tone is in a heightened emotional malice have wiped it out, so that the horizon 
state but has avoided being caught up into foggy in front is utterly denuded of all roseate tints, 
rhapsody. As soon as the ceremony at the convocation is 

I wonder why arrangements were not made over and the chief head has exhorted him to be 
to broadcast his speech to the other councils worthy of the diploma inflicted on him, the 
and to all the universities to give a distinct ply j'oung graduate finds himself grotesquely out of 
to their future programmes. The petrified tune with the culture imparted to him to set him 
ministers and the ^ice-chaneellor-s entrenched forth on life’s uneven way. He is at once 
in customary routine would have been outlifted plimged into a quandary which makes hun 
from narrow grooves of thought, would have utterly ridiculous. He is forced to play a game 
been uplifted from the dead level of common- vith a mocking fiend pitted against him as his 
place. They would have been brought into remorseless adversary. How harrowing is his 
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position when skifarish has become the only 
watchword! Looking round him and realising 
the disproportion between merit and its recogni- 
tion how bitterly does be echo Shakespeare’s 
words ; 

0 ! that states, dignities, and offices 

’Were not deriv’d corruptly, and that clear honour 

Were purchas'd by the merit oi the wearer. . . 

How much pleasantry would then he gleaned 
From the true seed o£ honour; and how much honour 
Pick’d &om the chafi and ruin of the times 
To be new varnish’d ! 

And yet the young man has such splendid 
purpose in his eyes, such glorious energy in his 
veins, such divine flutterings in bis breast 1 He 
ib either sealed amid the iron hills of economic 
quibblings and sophistries or is helplessly blown 
about like the desert dust. The spirit of 
challenge to envisage circumstance is crushed by 
carking care for the daify bread, and whichever 
way he turns, he dashes his head against the 
solid circum-vallation of race, religion, sect. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru did not, like a reck- 
less agitator, blaze letters of doom on the walls 
of tile Coxmcil Chamber, “Mene, mene, Tickel 
Upharsin : Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting : ” For there is still time 
for a considered plan — but ail the same he did 
not mince matters and in plain language he 
warned the legislators at Lucknow and outside 
that thousands of graduates were brooding on 
the deep wrong done to them, and their inward 
rage might get beyond control and usher in a 
better social order by smashing the present struc- 
tui-e which in their opinion has been built up by 
self-seeking businessmen. One of the brightliest 
gifted among University students, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was perhaps never a candidate 
for a temporary munsiffship or the post of sub- 
registrar on probation or an officiating vacancy 
under a \illage dominie. Perhaps he has perso- 
nally never known how rude refusals blast the 
finer nature of youthful aspirants after office, 
and yet his heartbeats are in rhythmic harmony 
with those who are daily spumed from better 
habitations to chew the imsavoury cud of 
disappointment. 

With rmngled wrath and sorrow, more in 
sadness than in anger, he said, 

“ I can say that I am very much in toacb with the 
student population. They come to me with piteous 
appeals. I have kept a record of many of the applications 
t^t I have received and I do fee! that there is nothing 
mote demoralizing to a young man than that he should 
have to go from door to door asking for help and asking 
for recommendations for this job or that job and then 
ultimately finding that there is nothing for him to do. 
Frankly, Sir, I am not at all surprised that there should 
he so much discontent and bitterness among the young 
men of these provinces. If I was not 60 but only 20 and 


I found that the society of which I was a member and that 
the Government of which I was a subject made it impossible 
for me to earn a decent living and to get rwo square meals 
a day, why my thoughts would also be running on the lines 
which the thoughts of the young men are running now.” 

It is not yet too late for the other legisla- 
tures and educational authorities to invite him 
to deliver his inspring message. He will stamp 
his foot and the hidden mines will send up a 
jet of gold to clothe the dry skeletons and help 
them to grow into an exceeding mighty army to 
subdue anarchy and chaos which are extending 
their remorseless tentacles everywhere. 

Listening to Sir Tej Bahadur’s words of 
wisdom, the audience will be touched to finer 
issues. The Councils may not heedlessly launch 
insane schemes involving huge expenditure — 
the universities may prudently hold up their 
wasteful progra mm es of constructing unions and 
halls and hostels, the political leaders may for 
the time being postpone their assemblage under 
costly pandals for the purpose of devising 
administrative formulas which can be more 
effectively done in the columns of their organs, 
and the aristrocracy and the upper classes may 
abandon their pleasure cruise round the globe, 
which for aught we know to the contrary is not 
going to shrink in its dimensions, in the near 
future. 

The destiny of a nation is at stake. The 
progressive deterioration of ymmg men through 
perpetual unemployment is a challenge to civih- 
sation and, what is worse, it is like taking the 
spring with all its hoarded fragrance and colour 
out of the rolling year. 

A cynic may scoffingly belittle the value of 
the document prepared by the Sapru Committee 
and remark that facts and figures in prodigal 
abundance are each season worked out and 
arranged neatly by the subordinate staff of the 
secretariat. May we remind him of the lines 
addressed to the mythical ruler of Ithaca 

The things, Ulysses, 

The wise bards also. 

Behold and sing. 

But 0, what labour, 

0 prince, what pain ! 

Then to the sceptical arm-chair politician 
who may find fault with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
for his super-serviceable zeal to pare away 
with a delicately fashioned safety-razor the 
giant mass of granite piled up by injustice and 
greed and self-interest, we may say that be 
belongs to the band of the invincible optimists 
of an earlier age and appropriately recall the 
language of Tennyson used in another context : 

Who rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Eden gleam. 

And did not dream it was a dream ! 



MAMACAL RAVINGS 


By the late Rao Bahadub Pandit 
K. VEERESAilNGAM PANTULTT, 
Rajakmundi'y 


Scene — Lunatic Asylum, rvladi'as. 

Enter — Acharyulu the Sane, while Pantulu the 

Crazy and Sastri the Mad are in conference. 

Panto. Sastri! There comes Acharyulu. 
Scalded be his face! Turned be his dwelling 
into a buming-ground! 

Sastbi. {]£ a whisper) Acharyulu is com- 
ing up all alone. We are two here; shall we 
belabour him? 

Achah. Well, Pantulu! Without any 
ground, you are abusing one who is going his 
oiMi way. Madness waxes high each new-moon 
and each full-moon day! Is it due to this 
being a full-moon day that yOu keep raving 
like that? 

Panto. To the misfortune of worthies 
like my good self, the imle of the mlechchas is 
come upon this land, and absolute vama- 
sankaram * is going on. MTierever we look, it 
is only pariah-meal.t If only this had been in 
the olden days, oh wouldn’t we have broken the 
heads of blackguards like you to death at one 
blow for perpetrating things like this so repre- 
hensible to Aryas? 

Achae. You are indulging in praise of self 
and dispraise of others excellently well. Rail 
on for as many days as you may, you will hold 
your peace as soon as your tongue aches. 1 
don’t mind at all the utterances of mad folks 
like you. Seeing that you are a mad-cap, I 
just pity you instead of being angered, what- 
ever names you call me. 

Panto. If you go on like this. I’ll turn 
mad, get beside myself and do anything against 
you. So, do clear out If I became really 
mad, would I not by now break your head in 
twain and wreak my vengeance outright? 

Achab. Countless, they say, are the ways 
of the crack-brained. You needn’t become 
specially mad: you have enough of it already. 
Those whose madness goes to extremes beat 
everybody they behold; and those in the 
ordinary degree of madness like you stop short 


* Intermixture of castes, 
t Forbidden food at the hands of the pariah. 


with abuse. As madness grows on purva* days, 
you take to calEng all people names every full- 
moon day once in the month. I always pray 
for the time when you shall be cured of your 
insanity and be classed with the sane. 

P.ANTU. Rather, so you lament. Un- 
toward times are up now. One can’t open one’s 
mouth! Nothing but restraints all round on 
account of pariah government! Every raga- 
muffin of a fellow comity to be educated — and 
getting into the services, tool And then, a ban 
on abusing anybody in the least; likewise, on 
beating anybodyl Oh when will this Aueious 
Kaliyuga pass away? 

Sosfrt. ‘Education — how strange ! — coming, 
not to males alone, but to females also! No 
standing-ground owing to the education of the 
damned widows! It seems she has been edu- 
cated in a Girls’ School — may her education 
turn into a bard block of stone! A three-year- 
old widowf — my wife defies me and says it is 
loathsome to touch dung! What a pure thing 
is cowdung! Por the life of me, I couldn’t make 
her swallow three dimg-pills, the other day, at 
new-moon! 

Achae. Oh, senseless Brahmin! Do you 
get mad on new-moon days? What, demand the 
swallowing of dung-pills without aversion? 

Sastbi. As new-moon day is a day sacred 
to the manes and as it won’t do to pve the 
propitiatory treat to a Brahmin unless we are 
ourselves purified, I just -wanted her to smear 
her body with a little of cowdung and, for the 
sake of the sastra, to take in small cowdung 
pillets and then have a full bath. A ten-year- 
old widowf — isn’t she to act up to her husband's 
word for his ha-ving sold away field and home- 
stead and purehas^ her for a thousand rupees 
flung away into the flames? A ten-year-old 
widow — ^whose word is she going to obey, if not 
that of myself aged axty? 

Panto. Oh, the womenfolk of these days 
are not such as to heed their husbands' word 


• Days in the lunar month fraught frith astral 
influence. 

t A term of abuse sigoifying ‘a perverse little girl.' 
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or anything of the kindl As the saying goes 
that tile festival of the storms is yet in store, 
your trials are still to come. After your wife 
grows of age and comes to live with you, you 
will tlien recall that my astrological forecast 
has been fulfilled. Once they have received 
education, will wretched widows* remain amen- 
able to direction? This education is simply 
drowning our raft. Else, sir, did we ever know, 
whether through the ear or through the eye, 
anything about these widow-marriages? All 
these enormities are cropiiing up out of Kali- 
mahima.'f ‘ Kalonpancfiasahasrani jayathe var- 
msankarah ’$ — so runs the adage. Some more 
days and everything will go to the dogs through 
vmnasankaram. 

Sastri. As you mention 'widow-marriage,’ 
my body begins to shiver. Out of ignorance, 
in this decrepit old age, I have tied an educated 
widow** on to myself. I wonder w'here she is 
going to remarry as soon as she becomes 
widowed! Oh heavens, pray, avert from my 
eyes the sight of her taking to widow-marriage. 

Achae. Well, Sastri ! How, I ask, will 
your wife become a widow while you remain 
alive? You seem to be a mad-cap. After sixty 
years of age, to what end has this marriage been 
contracted by freely selling away lands and 
fields? With one foot in the grave, have you 
married quite in the hope of living together and 
enjoying happiness with a child-wife? If your 
wife remarries as you say, it will, once for all, 
bring to their senses all over-aged “ widows’ 
sons ”tt like you so that they shall no longer 
mari-y little girls and wreck the homes of those 
girls. 

Sastri. I married only for the sake of 
duty as a householder lest karma should be 
undone. Did I many for happiness ’ sake? 
Eh’en while my third ndfe was alive, I had no 
need of conjugal happiness. Now that I am 
grown old, I have married just in order not 
to remain wifeless and be disqualified for the 
performance of a sacrifice — the source of 
heavenly bliss. 

Achah. It is doubtful whether or not you 
will perform a sacrifice before you die. But 
after yom- death, in case she does not remarry, 
your wife, at least, will perform a number of 


* A term of abuse for hated women. 
tThe marvels of the age of Kali, 
t Intermixture of castes will follow on the lapse of 
five thousand years in Kaliyuga. 

•• A term of abuse for a bated woman. 
ttA general term of abuse. 


human sacrifices. Then, you will come in for 
the fruits of sacrifice in full. 

Pantu. Those who remarry will become 
outcastes and incur ruin as good for nothing. A 
certain gentleman had a lightning-stroke upon 
liis abode the other day, merely on account of 
having dined with a remarried party. Also, an 
old dame in the house of tlie man who had 
married breatlied her last. What, will it all go 
for nothing, if one launches out on such iniquit- 
ous acts? The outcry of the virtuous cannot 
but have its harmful effect. 

Achar. Bravo! Your utterances are 
praiseworthy, indeed! Should Government come 
to know of them, they would amply reward you. 
If Her Majesty comes to hear of this, they will 
adorn your feet with anklets and chains of hard 
metal, lodge you in grand palaces built by 
Government, give you for your guard seiwants 
in the employ of the rulers, provide you with 
food and clothing and all at State expense only 
and show you great consideration without your 
having to step out of the town. Sooner or 
later, this right royal dignity will fall to your 
lot without fail. The liglitning-flasli descend- 
ing upon the house of those who dined, went 
off without danger. But, according to public 
records, forty-nine deatlis occurred on account of 
bolts from the blue this year all over India; 
and it seems they were all people opposed to 
widow-marriage. Wliy all that? lu the course 
of a single week in this veiy town, some two 
hundred persons among the opponents of widow- 
marriage have passed away after suffering from 
numerous complaints. Do you fancy that 
womankind’s sighs of grievance will fail of 
their due effect? 

Pamtu. It will be a sin to talk to you. 
E\’en because vicious ideas like this are all 
springing up in your minds, therefore only it 
is that short-lived people are being born, one 
and all, in this generation. But for this wicked 
Government, I would dig a fathom-deep pit and 
bury you clean in it. Come along, Sastri; let 
us go in. 

Achar. Whatever the restraints and the 
risks, there is nothing to hinder you from raving 
at random as the tongue prompts you, seeing 
that you are mad-caps. 1 have lost one hour’s 
time in debate witli demented folks. Things 
will come to pass as they must, whatever 
malicious raillery you may indulge in. I go. 

{Exeunt all) 

[Translated from Telugu by Rao Sahib Dr. V. Rama- 
krishna ^o, MA., l.t. ph.D.l 
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FEDERAL FINANCE AND THE CASE FOR BENGAL 

By Prof. B. MUKHERJEE 


The finaEcial position of Bengal has steadily 
(letenorated ever since the Montford Refonns 
were introduced in 1921. In the last 16 years 
she had six surplus and 10 deficit budgets. The 
actual position varied n.s follows from year to 
year : 


1921-22 

—21.5 I-aViis, 

1929-30 

+2 Lakhs. 

1922-23 

+126 .. 

1930-31 

—175 „ 

1923-24 

+35 .. 

1931-32 

—199 „ 

1924-25 

+58 

1932-33 

—130 „ 

1925-26 

+40 ., 

1933-34 

—176 „ 

1926-27 

—21 .. 

1934-35 


1927-28 

—4 .. 

1935-36 

— 5 n 

1928-29 

+8 „ 

1936-,37 

-51 „ 


1936-37 is the seventh year in succession 
tiiat Bengal has .=hown a deficit budget but if we 
ignore the petty surpluses of 1928-29 and 
1929-30, the era' of deficits really started in 
1926-27 and has practically continued for eleven 
years. Tlie few years of surplus in the above 
list were clue to tbe imj^osition of new taxation 
in order to balance the budget. 

The uncovered deficits liave averaged 
about Rs. 2 crores per annum. Bengal has 
exhausted long ago her balances and reserves 
and she has now nothing left to fall back upon. 
She was thus compelled to meet her heavy defi- 
cits by taking repeated loans from the Central 
Government. Her debts are rapidly growing 
and threaten to become a real menace to her 
financial solvency. By the end of 1936-37, it 
will reach over Rs. 8 crores. Bengal has got 
to j)ay hea'\w interest on this huge load of debt 
and this cripples her resources still further. 
The charge for interest is increasing year by 
year. 

iKTER-PfiOViXCIAL Stj^NDARDS 

Bengal is one of the richest and foremost 
pro^’inces of India, but the scales of her revenue 
and expenditiu'e are both much lower than 
those of the other major proxdnces of India. 
The latest figures are not available but the 
Layton Report in the Simon Commission 
revealedi remarkable contra-sts as shown below : 



ProiKitcial Revenues in Crores of Rape 


1921-22 

1928-29 

Madras 

.. 11.4 

17.5 

Bombav 

.. 13.1 

15.2 

u. p. ■ 

.. 10.0 

11.4 

Punjab 

. . 7.1 

11.1 

Bengal 

-.8.3 

10.9 

1. Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. II, 

page 229. 


The following figuresS relating to 1931-32 
are also interesting : 



— tr. 

S s 

& 

t 

is 


V 

e 

9 

£ 

•a a 

15 
£ = 

s « 

U 

z y 

ati. 

•a 

Madras 

.. 46.7 

16.2 

162 

Rs. 3 7 

Bombay 

.. 21-9 

14.8 

152 

6 12 

U. P. 

.. 48.4 

11.2 

11.8 

„ 2 5 

Bengal 

,. 50.1 

9.0 

11.0 

,. 1 13 

Punjab 

.. 23.5 

9.9 

10.3 

,.4 3 

Bihar & Orissa 

.. 57 A 

5.1 

5.4 

„ 1 5 

C. P. 

.. 15.5 

4.1 

4.5 

2 10 

Assam 

8.6 

2.4 

2.4 

2 12 


From tlie latest figures, it will thus be seen 
that while Bengal has the largest population 
of all the major provinces in India, her income 
stands fifth in the list of provincial resources. 
As far as expenditure per capita is concenied 
she is the seventh in a family of eight, Bihar 
standing last. 'Whatever tests may be applied, 
Bengal makes a poor show. A major province 
— like Bengal — one of the richest in India, is 
in rags in spite of her resources. Really, a case 
of the shadow underneath the lamp. The 
standard of Bengal’s expenditure in the nation- 
building services is very much lower than the 
standard in other provinces. Layton calcu- 
lated 3 the per capita expenditure in nation- 


building ser^’ices 

in 1930 as 

follow’d : 


V 
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"S 



s 

1- 

& 
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£ 

Madias 

297 


.6 

.S3 

Bombay 

156 


1.0 

.47 

U. P. 

427 


.42 

.14 

Bengal 

608 


28 

21 

Punjab 

207 


.80 

29 

The number 

of beds in 

the hospitals4 per 

millions of people varied as below : 


Bombay 


332 

Assam 

132 

Punjab 


280 

U. P. 

125 

Madras 


183 

C. P. 

125 

Burma 

, . 

418 

Bengal 

120 


2. Siatidical Abstract of British India, 11th Issae. 
1934. 

3. Simon Commission, Vol. IT, page 233. 

4. Simon Commission, Vol. XV, page 283. 
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The disparity is fiirther revealed by com- 
paring the total expenditure in the Transferred 
Departments 5 in the major provinces as below : 

Provinces. 1922-23 3929-30 Increase Percentage 

increase. 

(Figures in lakhs of rupees) 

Madias . . 411 763 352 86 

Punjal) . . 299 542 243 82 

U. P. . . 298 388 90 30 

Bombay .. 453 567 114 25 

Bengal . . 353 404 50 14 

The Reason For It — The Meston Award 
The figures reveal a deplorable state of 
affairs and if this state of things is allowed to 
continue for a long time, the situation will 
become really dangerous, Bengal is bankimpt 
today, not because she is poor nor because she 
is lacking in resources, but because of the 
monstrous Me.ston Award, which by a glaring 
mistake seriously under-estimated her level of 
expenditure and took no account of her increas- 
ing population and higher standard of adminis- 
tration. Sixteen years of the unjust Meston 
settlement has ruined Bengal. It is the grossly 
unfair Meston Award that has wrecked the 
hlontford Reforms in Bengal. Her nation- 
building services have been starved because 
there was no money to pay for tliem and the 
Minister's could do little to justify tire Reforms. 
You cannot get cheese out of stones. There 
is no magic which will yield a miracle in a 
vacuum. Should this inequitable settlement be 
not buried ten fathoms deep, it would most 
certainly wreck the new Constitution as well. 
“The revenue of the State is the State,’’ said 
Edmund Bm-ke and the whole future of consti- 
tutional reform in Bengal is now in jeopardy 
as a result of this iniquitous award. All the 
development services and functions which will 
certainly need large expenditure in the future 
are assigned to the provinces but the revenues 
assigned to them — e.g., Land Revenue. Irriga- 
tion, Excise, Forests, Stamps and Registration 
are both inadequate and inelastic. Some of 
them are actually declining while others are 
either stationary or, at best, show an inadequate 
expansion. On the other hand, tbe^ Central 
Government, whose expenditure should be 
stationary or falling, has got the only revenues 
which are elastic and which in recent years 
have shown considerable expansion. The inevi- 
table result of such a system is the perpetual 
scramble for the federal dole, which cannot 
build a stable system of finance either in the 
Centre or in the circumference. 

5. Simon Commission, Vol. II, page 234. 


Reforms must naturally start in the Centre 
and gradually spread to the circumference. At 
present our Central finance is in a pretty bad 
way. The future position of the Customs — 
which is the main source of Central revenues — 
is vauge and uncertain with discriminating 
protection on the one hand and the Ottawa 
preferences on the other. With more and more 
discriminating protection our imports of manu- 
factures will decline and the Customs revenue 
is likely to dwindle. Our revenue tariff is 
unduly high and seriously retards our trade 
recovei'y. Oui' military expenditure is too high 
and the defence ratio in the Budget 60% 
needs {Irastic reduction. It is indeed too much 
for the poor tax-payer to hope that our Army 
Headquartere will ever feel satisfied that they 
had really enough for their purposes. The 
tax-payer can never argue an expert out of his 
position, because he knows he is an expert and 
the other fellow pays. In the interest of the 
poor tax-payer a substantial reduction in our 
military budget is m-gently :called for. Our 
railways, for a long time to come, will continue 
to be a charge instead of an asset to the tax- 
payer. The uneconomic competition between 
motors and railways leads to excessive wastes 
of competition and makes the wliole future 
^'ery uncertain. The generous creation of new 
provinces in recent years has added enormously 
to our difficulties, it is really time to cry halt 
Apart from the centrifugal teudencies it 
encourages which create a lot of inter-provin- 
cial difficulties and discontent, it also leads 
to increased financial burdens by the necessity 
of new administrative equipments and large 
subventions from the Centre. The Centre 
must in its own interest and in the interest of 
the Federation make itself solvent and to ensure 
this, it must keep itself free from further 
commitments in the future by refusing to 
encoui'age the fissiparous creation of new 
provinces. 

The excessive and increasing dependence on 
agriculture, the slow growth of industrial 
development, the heavy decline- in agricultural 
prices since 1929, the successive doses of consti- 
tutional reform which at every. step has meant 
increased expenditure all these 'have led to an 
unmeasured deterioration of the financial posi- 
tion in Bengal. The rigidity of her revenue 
resoiuces, the narrow margin of financial 
safety and vanished reserves — all have now 
created a first class problem which demands 
immediate solution. The main heads of her 
revenue are Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, 
Forests and Registration. Due to the Perma- 
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iient Settlement her land re^•enue is fixed and 
cannot expand. Excise revenue is steadily 
falling. Forests in Bengal are yet undeveloped. 
Due to the disastrous fall in the price of jute 
and other money crops and the general economic 
depression Bengal’s revenue has gone down by 
about Rs. 2 crores jier annum since 1929. On 
tlie other hand, she had to meet heavy expendi- 
tures due to the political unrest in the province 
which has considerably added to her financial 
burdens. Bengal's revenues are lower than 
those of other provinces, not because her needs 
are less tior because slie is poorer than the rest, 
but simply because the unfair Meston Settle- 
ment robs lier of a good jiart of her legitimate 
resources. 

Beng.al’s Co-vtiubvtiox to the Centre 
Bengal’s contribution to the total resources 
of the Central Government are very much 
greater than that of anj' other jrrovince. A 
\ cry large part of the total revenue raised within 
the province and contributed by her own people 
is ceded to the Centre. It is this considerable 
leakage of revenue that makes Bengal so poor. 
She is the biggest consumer of all imported 
ar d excisable goods and as such she pays a verj' 
large part of the large Customs revenue which 
the Centre absorbs year after year. Similarly, 
she pays heavily in Income-tax, Salt-tax. etc-., 
and all these go into the pockets of Sir James 
Grigg. The Layton Report calculated for 
1928-29 the total revenue raised in each pro- 
vince and the portion of it that was ceded to 
tlie Centre and the result® was revealed as 
follows : 

iFiKiircs 2 n Lukbb of Kupvosi 



.Mailras 


f. r. 

Ftiiijab 

Blliar 

Total Revenue 
taised in the 
Province 3774 

2520 

4006 

1567 

1216 

672 

Out of it the 
share of the 
Province is 1097 

1753 

1522 

1145 

1115 

578 

Share ceded to 
the Centre 2677 

767 

2484 

422 

101 

94 

Percentage of 
Revenue 
ceded to the 
total revenue 71 

30 

62 

27 

9 

14 


This shows how 71% of the total revenue 
raised in Bengal goes to the Centre. She pays 
the highest contribution of all provinces in 
India. The rest of India benefit bj’ her legiti- 
mate dues owing to the inequitable and unjust 
financial settlement. For every’ rupee raised 
in the Province, His Excellency Sir John 


6. Simon Commission Vol. II, page 230. 


Anderson keeps only 5 annas while Sir James 
Grigg carries away' 11. For every rupee 
raised 'in other provinces, Madras keeps .11 
annas, Bombay 6, U. P. 12, Punjab 14^ and 
Bihar 14. After this, it is hardly necessary to 
argue why Bengal is so poor. She gets only 
30% of her own revenues to meet the needs 
of the most populous province in India. It 
is idle to expect the Government of Bengal to 
work miracles on this basis. One plus one 
will always make two and not eleven. It is 
futile to expect magic with such poor resources. 
The Meston Calculius was hopelessly wi'ong 
and it has worked grave injustice to Bengal and 
tliat explains Bengal’s recurring deficits year 
after year. 

Retrenchment 

Inspite of this unfair settlement, Bengal 
has, however, clone her best to: balance her 
budget. On the one Imnd, she has pursued 
steadily a policy of drastic retrenchment c^•cv 
since the Montford Reforms were introduced 
in 1921. The activities of the Go\’(fi-ninent 
have been \'Ci’y heavily restricted and the 
biggest sufferers were the nation-building clepart- 
jnents in the j^rovince. The figures wc have 
gi\’en above will show how, on every test, the 
richest province in India stands lowest in the 
list of the major provinces . In a country 
where social serrices have never been an 
important feature of the national budget, dras- 
tic retrenchment is always possible without 
serious effect oh social w’elfare. It may be 
argued however that there is considerable room 
for retrenchment still left. Its possibilities 
have not yet been fully explored in certain 
directions. Il'e will just refer to one item only — 
the Bengal Cabinet of seven members. It is 
needlessly large and may easily be reduced 
without any serious loss in efficiency. Formerly 
the whole of modern Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were administered by only one Lieutenant- 
Governor without the aid of any Council. 
While conceding that administration since those 
days has become far more complex and difficult 
and the population has grown rapidly, it may 
be pointed out, at the same, time firstly, that 
Bihar and Orissa have been separated from 
Bengal — thereby very greatly reducing the size 
and burden of the charge — and secondly, there is 
a cabinet to assist the Governor in his heax’y 
duties. Do we need as many as seven men 
to assist him? Cannot we do with less? 
Bengal’s unwieldy cabinet excites unpleasant 
criticism from other provinces; e.g.. Sir Homi 
Mehta openly complained (Coimcil of State, 
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March-5, 1934) that while Bombay has reduced 
her Cabinet from 7 to 4 to square her budget, 
Bengal has done nothing of the kind yet. 

Fresh Taxation 

Simultaneously with retrenchment, Bengal, 
on the other hand, has done her best to balance 
her budget by increased taxation. The 
Montford Reforms came in 1921 and in 1922 
Bengal was the first province to impose new 
taxation to cover her deficits. From 1922-24 
more than half a dozen of new taxes were 
imposed. Only last year (1935) five new taxes, 
expected to yield about Rs. 25 lakhs a year 
were imposed on the jrrovince. When the 
Central Government in 1934 ceded half the 
jute duty to Bengal it was granted on the 
express condition that the Government of 
Bengal must satisfy tlie Central Government 
that she had done all that was possible to help 
herself and restore equilibrium in her budget. 
That test Bengal has met in full. Sir .lames 
Grigg was satisfied 7 that Bengal could not 
reasonably be expected further to retrench even 
below the present scale of her expenditure, 
which w’as easily tlie lowest amongst all the 
major provinces of India. “Indeed,” he said, 
“ in some respects retrenchment had been 
carried to the point where it was unrciminera- 
tive." The field for fresh taxation is rather 
limited in Bengal. Land Revenue is inelastic 
and due to the Permanent Settlement it cannot 
expand. Successive increases in Stamp duties 
have already put them high enough and any 
further rise would bring them under the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. Excise Revenue is 
dwindling. Any attempt to le'\y fresh taxes 
may well defeat its own purpose. As Sir 
Malcolm Hailey waniedS the Imperial Legisla- 
ti\’e Assembly : 

“We have examined tlie case bolh narrowly and 
crilically and it appears certain that with every economy, 
Bengal must have a deficit of Rs. \2 crores even if we 
make no aUowance for any extra expenditure on improve- 
ments which are necessary if the system of reforms is 
to be a success.” 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson there- 
fore did not exaggerate in the least When he 
recently remarkei! :9 

“ We ask not for help but for nothing less than a 
just settlement of our own rights from others , , , Were 
this Federation an engagement into' which each of the' 
units would enter of its own volition, no doubt, each one 


7. Vide Legislative Assembly, February 28, 1935. 
Page 1595. 

8. Legislative Assembly, September 30, 1921. 

Page 1315. 

9. St. Andrews’ Dinner, Novr. 30, 1935. 


would have a great deal to say about the terms on which 
it would pool a portion of its resources. Lh>on a satis- 
factory adjustment oi those terms, specially in matters 
of finance, the future harmony and stability of the Federa- 
tion would largely depend, The equity of the financial 
arrangements will be an inevitalde condition of its 
harmonious working . ■ . We should be assured of a 
total revenue sufficient to enable the Government of tlie 
future to maintain a standard of administration reasonably 
adequate both in itself and in relation to the standards 
attainable in other provinces.” 

The Jute Duty 

As a partial recognition of the justice of 
her case the Central Government ceded to 
Bengal in 1934 one-half of the jute export 
duty. Half the Jute duty (Rs. 4/8/- per bale 
of 400 lbs.) . was assigned 10 to the Jute pro- 
vinces in, proportion to the average rate of 
production over the last five years. Naturally, 
the largest part of it came to Bengal and the 
sums actually alloted in 1934-35 came to 149 
lakhs in Bengal against 11 lakhs to Bihar and 
Orissa and 8.5 lakhs to Assam 11. Bengal’s 
claim to the Jute duty was conceded by the 
Third Round Table Conference, which recognised 
the serious difficulties of Bengal and recom- 
mended tliat at least half the duty should go to 
the province. The Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament was also convinced that Bengal had 
a veiy good case. Accordingly, Section 140, 
Clause (2) of the Government of India Act, 
1935, lays down that one-half or mote of the 
export duty on jute sliall be assigned to the 
jute provinces. 

Inter-Proviscial Je.\lousy 

Yet, in spite of so much equity and justice 
on her side the small concession to Bengal raised 
an outcry in most other parts of India. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir 12 complained that Bombay 
had been left in the lurch. The budget of the 
Government of India, he said, was really a 
Bengal budget, and that while God helped those 
who helped themselves, the Government of India 
helped those who didn’t. Mr. Mody 12 
bitterly complained that the province which put 
its own house in order — he meant Bombay — got 
no liclp from the Centre. D. B. Chetti 13 pro- 
tested against taxing the poor man’s matches 
in-order to relive- Bengal, Mr. Miller 13 con- 
demiied the imposition of an all-India tax t-o 
help a particular province. Sir- Venkata Reddi 13 
felt sore that the concession to Bengal was 
really jjutting a premium on extravagance. It 


10. See Legislative Assembly, Feb. 27, 1934. 

11. Ibid. Feb. 18, 1935. Page 1594. 

12. Ibid. March 2, 1934. 

13. Council of State, March 13, 1134. 
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was, he said, actually inviting other provinces 
to show deficits so that they might send an 
S. 0. S. to the Centre for help. 

That other provinces will feel sore, wc can 
understand. But it is difficult to follow their 
logic. Bengal can point out that the grant of 
half the duty does not meet either the whole or 
the immediate demand of the province. Bengal 
can finite legitimately claim the whole of the 
jute duty. .lute is her monopoly and the entire 
duty belongs to her by right and eciuity. Bengal 
is not asking for charity. It is not a dole or 
a favour that Bengal is looking for. She is 
claiming bare financial equity and justice — 
nothing more and notliiug less. The duty was 
imiiosed in 1916 as a purely war measure to 
balance the Central budget. When the Bengal 
Go'vernment protested, they were told that the 
duty was temporaiy — for the period of the War. 
But once a tax, always a tax, and the Govern- 
ment forgot all about its assurances. Had the 
duty been imposed now instead of in 1916, it 
would haA’e been legitimately regarded as a 
source of provincial revenue and Bengal would 
certainly have got the entire proceeds of the 
duty. 

On principle, cxijort duties arc ba<l and 
they are open to serious objections. The Jute 
duty is a direct tax on a staple agricultural 
jirockict of the province. It is a tax upon the 
produce of land and in effect it is akin to laud 
revenue. It is, in the nature of a land tax and 
has a parallel incidence. Up to 1929, when 
jute sold at peak prices and there was a keen 
demand for it in the foreign markets, the in- 
cidence of the duty was on the foreigner'and it 
o])erated a.s a tax on the consumers. Our mono- 
poly helped us to shift a large part of the duty 
on the foreign consumer. But jute is gradually 
losing its position as an absolute monopoly for 
Bengal. Other competitive commodities like 
cotton, hemp, etc., are gradually dislodging 
jute from its position and the demand for jute 
depends to a large extent on the competitive 
prices of its possible substitutes. Under these 
circumstances and in the present economic de- 
pression when our jute cannot find good 
markets abroad, when the Government has been 
compelled, in the interest of the gi'ower to 
restrict the cultivation of jute in order to raise 
prices above the bare cost of production, the 
duty falls largely on the jute-grower himself. 
In 1916 jute sold at Rs. 60 per bale. Today 
it is selling at about Rs. 25. The heavy decline 
in price has increased the weight and incidence 
of the tax on the poor cultivator. Thus it is 
the poor cultivator in Bengal who pays the tax 


and lienee it is grossly unfair to deprive 
Bengal of it. It looks like discriminating taxa- 
tion against Bengal. Why should the Central 
Government usurp Bengal’s legitimate revenue, 
rob her of her dues and keep her perpetually in 
rags? Bengal can rightly point out that in 20 
years of this duty she has paid from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 70 crores to the Centre while her own vital 
expenditures and services have been literally 
starved. This is a small thing which no one 
should forget. Bengal can point out that the 
import duty on salt, which helps the all-India 
revenues and helps the producer of salt in Aden, 
ia levied largely at the expense of the consumers 
in Bengal. Sir James Grigg himself admitted, 14 
that this duty was fundamentally unfair to 
Bengal. While Bengal pays the duty for 
the benefit of all-India, her own potenti- 
alities for developing an indigenous salt 
industry in the province remain neglect- 
ed and unexplored. There was a time 
when Bengal not merely produced her own 
salt but e^’en exported salt outside her borders. 
"We have lost our old industry, but with a little 
assistance it might be possible to revive it so 
as to luake Bengal self-supporting in salt. We 
pay the salt duty while the rest of India profits 
by it and lays down the new code of financial 
equity. The revenue earmarked for the de- 
velopment of salt resources has done little so 
far for u.s. 

Siiuilaiiy, the import tiuty on sugar has 
materially benefitted the cane-grewing pro- 
x-inces of India at the expense of Bengal. When 
Bombay asks for protective duties for cotton, 
Bengal pays and Bombay thrives. When 
Bombay asks for protective duties on iron and 
steel — Jamshedpur, after all, is a Bombay in- 
dustry’ — Bengal pays, while Bombay looks 
pleasant. Bombay asks Bengal to stand on her 
own legs and not look to the Centre for help. 
How would Bombay appreciate it if Bengal 
pays back the compUment and asks hei- to stand 
on her own legs and not ask for 50^ tariff 
from the Central Government for her cotton, 
iron and steel industries? It is easy to be fair 
and generous at the expense of others. T^y 
should consumers in Bengal perpetually feed 
the inefficient cotton lords in Bombay? Bengal 
has gained the least, so far, from the policy of 
discriminating protection which other provinces 
— chiefly Bombay — has exploited in full. It has 
j'eally been a gold mine for hei’ and she is still 
jealous of other provinces. These are im- 
pleasant facts for her but it is necessary not to 

14. Legislative A^-semblx, February 28, 1935. 
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forget them. Sir Leslie HucIsoe of Bombay com- 
plainediS that every time people in other parts 
of India strike a match they will have the grim 
satisfaction of reinembeiing that they are help- 
ing Bengal. On the same basis, let us remind 
him that every time people in Bengal buy a 
piece of cloth or fix a nail on the wall to hang 
a picture, they are helping Bombay. While 
some other promnces get large subventions 
from the Centre, Bengal pays and looks 
pleasant. The N.-W. Frontier Promnces gets a 
crore. Sind gets one crore and 8 lakhs, while 
Orissa gets 50 lakhs, These are the burdens 
we partly pay for the luxury of their precocious 
manhood. Bihar got the most liberal assists 
ance from the CentrelB to repair the heavy 
damages caused by the great earthquake in 
January, 1934. This saved her from a huge 
load of unproductive debt. It came to about 
3.5 crores of rupees, which the Central Govern- 
ment paid to Bihar, and then it was further 
assured that if more were needed, it would be 
paid. Did Bengal fret? Did she grumble like 
Bombay? The terrible tragedy at Quetta in 
May 1935 has cost the Central Government 
Rs. 1 crore in preliminary relief only — ^up to the 
stage of beginning reconstruction work. The 
actual reconstruction work will cost over 7 
crores to be spread over 7 or 8 years and all this 
will be paid by the Centre, 17 Why should other 
provinces cavil at Bengal when almost every 
other province is pressing its demands on the 
Centre? In the grand melee, who is standing 
aside? Only 4 out of 11 provinces in India 
were solvent till the last year-. If all are sail- 
ing in the same boat, why throw stones at each 
other? The figures we have quoted above show 
how Bengal makes the greatest contribution to 
the Central Government in customs, salt, 
income-tax, and other heads. Further, Bengal 
— as the Supreme Government under the East 
India Company — had to finance and pay for all 
military operations in different parts of India, 
a charge which the other provinces escaped. In 
tliese circumstances, it is neither logic nor cora- 
monsense for other prortnces to forget all about 
them, Bengal can legitimately claim a consi- 
derable share of the income-tax raised within 
the province but all of which goes to the Centre. 
The Peel Committee on Federal Finance recom- 


15. Legislative Assembly, March 3, 1934. 

16. For details regarding the help given, vide Sir 
George Schuster’s Speech, Legislative Assembly, Feb. 27, 
1934, pp, 1517-18. 

17. Sir James Grigg, February 28, 1935. 

18. See Round Table Conference, 2nd Session. Sub. 
Comm. Reports, p. 31. 


mended that, subject to provincial contributions 
to the Centre, the income-tax should be distri- 
buted among the Provinces.18 The Percy Com- 
mittee had also proposed that the personal 
super-tax and the tax on personal incomes 
should be provincialized. Tlio White Paper 
similarly recommended that a certain percent- 
age of the income-tax between 50 and 76^ 
should go to the units.i9 The principle — 
universally conceded — ^is now legalized in 
Sec. 138 of the Government of India Act, which 
however does not lay down any actual per- 
centage which should be ceded. 

Such being the case, it is time the Central 
Government recognized and provided for the 
special and urgent difficulties of Bengal. 
Bengal’s debt to the Central Government — clue 
solely to the unfair Jleston Award — should be 
immediately cancelled. Sir George Schuster 
admitted that Bengal’s case was special and 
needed a special and urgent lielp. Bengal, he 
said, could not be expected by her own efforts 
to restore financial equilibriuni.20 He went 
further and said that Bengal’s case had really no 
parallel in India2i and that her level of revenue 
and expenditure was considerably lower than 
the other major provinces of India. All talk of 
an extravagant local administration under such 
circumstances was pure moon-.shine. 

Consideration of Other Remedies Sucgested 

So much for Bengal’s claim on the Central 
Government. We will now consider certain 
other remedies that have been suggested from 
time to time to improve the financial position 
of Bengal. The first suggestion refers, of course, 
to the Permanent Settlement. The pet children 
of Lord Cornwallis have for 150 years enjoyed 
an enormous and unfair advantage. The tre- 
mendous leakage of unearned increments that 
for 150 years have lined the pockets of our land- 
lords has brought Bengal to her present position 
of penury and poverty without giving her any 
compensating advantage elsewhere. Lord 
Cornwallis had hoped that the irrevocable land 
revenue would lead to the landlords — as social 
leaders of the country-side — to invest more and 
more capital in land. How far the landlords 
have financed the agricultural industry in 
Bengal, we know too well to forget. The pro- 
vince lies blighted under the shadows of the 
mahajan. Takavi and co-operative credit fill 

19. See Round Table Conference, 2nd Session Sub. 
Comm. Reports, p. 62. 

20. Legislative Assembly, Feb. 24 1934 PP- 1512-13, 
and Maicfa 3, 1934. 

21. Council of Slate, March 5, 1934 pAge 351, 
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a small part of the cultivator’s needs, but the 
landlord's share in agricultural finance is almost 
nil. The only result of the Permanent Settle- 
ment has been the uneconomic and parasitic 
'palni system u-hich has cnomiously added to 
the Isurclens of the actual cultivators. If the 
Permanent Settlement is abolished, it will 
certainly bring back the lost croros to the 
Government though in size, it will certainly not 
be so big as some i)eople fontlly imagine. 
Sir Provash Mitter calculated that at the most 
it might yield an additional crore of rupees. 
Even this is not bad, provided we could get it 
witlioiit ilifficulty. If the Permanent Settlement 
cannot be touched, Bengal herself is not re.«pon* 
siblc for it. She has to thank the Go\’evnment 
of India for it. It is their predecessor in title 
and interest who was rcs)X)nsible for this fatal 
mistake. If the Central Government would 
permit the Clovornment of Bengal to abrogate 
it, a bill for the juirpose can, we believe, pass 
tinoiigb the Bengal Council without much 
difficulty. But the Government of India — out of 
liolitical consideration will not permit it. They 
wanted to be generous while we jiay for their 
generosity. Further, the abrogation of a measure 
that has lasted for 150 year's cannot be under- 
taken lightly. The benefits of Permanent 
Settlement have in 150 years, si>read far beyond 
the limits of the small privileged class for whom 
it was originally meant. It is now so widely 
distributed throughout the ])rovince and amongst 
all sections of the people, so many varied and 
divergent interests have been built and re-built 
on the basis of the Settlement, that any revolu- 
tionarj' attempt to puli it down, now, might 
bring about the most serious repercussions on the 
economic life and prosperity of the entire pro- 
vince. It might easily lead to a serious econo- 
mic disa.stei' of wliich few can foresee the con- 
sequences. As Sir John Anderson pointed out 
recently ,22 

“ with negligible exceptions, it is not a boon granted 
to specified individuals who can now be identified. The 
incomes that it created or that grew up in consequence 
of it, have for nearly a century and a half, been bought 
and sold. Tliat income has been diflused among all 
classes of the community or lias been absorbed by In- 
creased population. In so far as this has resulted in a 
greater volume of trade and industry in the province the 
benefit lias gone to Central and not to Provincial 
revenues ... It has brought s large population into 
existence and it has novr become an integral part of the 
economic life of the country.” 

Further, it may be pointed out that the 
possibilities of land, after all, are not unlimited. 
In other provinces, where land is not per- 

22. St. Andrews’ Dinner. November 30, 1935. 


inancntly settled, the limits of land revenue 
are rapidly being reached and any further in- 
crease in the burden of land would be a vorj' 
difficult proposition. 

A tax on agricultural incomes above a cer- 
tain le\'el has long been suggested. The 
Taxation Committee considered the ciucstion 
fully and held that there was nothing in tlie 
history of the case to justify the continued 
exemption of this class of income from income- 
tax. Layton also agreed with the same view. 
The Percy Committee did not decide on the 
merits of the question but not only suggested 
that if it is taxed it should be made over to the 
Provinces. The Government of India Act il935) 
has definitely made it a source of provincial 
revenue, and it is certainly time that Bengal 
looked to it. It will bring in a considerable 
amount of revenue and there is no justification 
for postponing it indefinitely. Particularly, if 
the Permanent Settlement is not to be touched 
then a tax on agricultural incomes will certainly 
do something to remove a glaring inequality in 
taxation. 

A Death Duty or Succession Duty has also 
i)cen suggested and it is now a regular and 
important feature of the system of taxa- 
tion in tlie Westcra countries; but, as 
the Taxation Committee found, its diffi- 
culties are great in India — specially on account 
of the Hindu Law of Mitakshara and the com- 
plexities of the various laws of inheritance. 
The Hindu joint-family is a corporation that 
never dies, so that practically no property 
passes by death. When a man dies, the joint- 
family continues, as before, to be the owner of 
the joint property. Lentil the joint-family 
breaks up, no share of the property can be 
legally taxed. But a joint-family — like a cor- 
poration — never dies. Besides, in a poor 
country it is not very desirable to waste our 
national capital and use it as income. It mayj 
suit richer countries but not India. Hence 
the practical difficulties rule out of immediate 
possibility the prospects of a substantial deatli 
duty. Lord Meston has recently suggested 
the taxation of luxuries and wastes in India. 
Luxui'ies are already being heavily taxed but 
as regards waste, it would be difficult to apply 
one uniform standard to judge what is waste 
and w’hat is not. I\’hat is waste to one man 
might be a necessity to another. Lord Meston 
suggested a tax on unproductive social expendi- 
ture — like dowries, marriage festivities, etc. 
Tlie Taxation Committee could not recommend 
a tax on dowries as it would be very un- 
popular, and fiu'ther, it would be very difficult 
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to assess and collect. The dowry may not be 
cniTectly knomi. A part of it may be given 
in cash and part in kind. If the tax is put 
on the cash dowry, it will be settled in kind. 
If it is put on the downy in kinti it w'ill require 
a host of trained valuers, it will involve irritat- 
ing and very unpopular interference with 
social and religious eeremonies and it will 
create serious discontent. The tax will be 
evaded by dowries being deferred and paid in 
gi'ailii.al instalments. Besides, tlie tax may be 
passed on the bride’s father and the unecono- 
mic shifting of the tax might actually increase 
the cost of the marriage. Hence it is very un- 
certain if it will bring about any actual improve- 
ment of .the vicious social system of dowries.23 
A tax on polygamy has been suggested in some 
quarters as an aid to social reform, but its 
difficulties are so great that it would be almost 
impracticable to enforce it. Polygamy is rapidly 
liassiug away as a result of 'Western ideas 
and education on the one hand and the increas- 
ing struggle for existence on the other, and 
therefore a tax on polygamy as an aid to 
social refoim is now' no longer of much real 
value to us. ' A tax on the registration of 
marriages is bound to excite irritation and ill- 
wdll. Its only advantage will be to afford a 
superior probative value of the fact of marriage 
but many might easily misunderstand it as an 
interference with tlie custom and usage of the 
])eople. The Taxation Committee recom- 
mended that a cautious experiment along the 
line might be tried in local areas. 

A tax on the profits of jute manufactui'es 
in Bengal might easily bring in a large revenue. 
The Jute Mills in Bengal derive an enormous 
amount of profit every year. During the War, 
jute w’as a gold mine and in some mills even 
1600 to 1800% dividends were declared. The 
total profits came up to several crores of 
rupees. If a consumption cess of, say, eight 
annas a maund is levied on the jute consumed 
in the mills in Bengal it will easily bring about 
a erore of rupees to the Bengal Exchequer. 
The total output of raw jute in 1934 was 
estimated at 8,625,000 ba!e.«. The total 
quantity exported in 1934-35 was 4,214,000 
bales.24 That left 4,311,000 bales for local 
consumption in India. If we put local con- 

23. The recent tragedy in a Calcutta family when four 
unmarried girls, aged 17, 19, 21 and 24, entered into a 
suicide pact to save their old father Kishni Mohan 
Majumdat from the impossible demands of heavy dowries 
for iheii marriage, lends poignant interest Co the need for 
reform. Except one, the other three girls died. 

24. Review of the Trade of India, 1934-35, pages 33 
and 235. 
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sum}>tion in Bengal at roughly 4,000,000 bales, 
a consumption cess of 8 annas per maund 
would yield Rs. 1 erore. The tax will fall on 
the 70 jufe mills in Bengal and the actual share- 
holders of such jute mills are imople who are 
quite well-to-do and who therefore can be ex- 
pected to bear tlie burden without- serious 
hardsbij). As it will fall on the local consump- 
tion only, it will not prejudice our jute exports 
in the foreign markets of India. Jute i.s a 
monopoly of Bfngal and though our position 
is threatened, there is still chance of making 
something out of it for some time to come. 
If such a cess is imposed, it miglit be neccs- 
saiy to fix a minimum price for jute — as in the 
case of sugar-cane — because otheiwise it will 
be shifted on the growers. 

The real remedy for Bengal lies in a 
greater and more vigorous development of her 
agricultural and industrial resources. Through- 
out India, the bm'dens on land are already 
heavy enough and all hopes of future improve- 
ment in revenue must rest on a gi'eater develoji- 
ment of industry, trade and economic resources 
of the country. Economic jilanning must 
repair the breakdown of purchasing power in 
the people. The finances of the Central and 
Prov'incial Governments have combined to place 
extremely heavy burdens on the poor tax- 
payers. Taxation of the bare, necessaries of 
life is now going on at an increasing pace 
ever since the Great War. Salt, food, bread, 
sugar, cloth, kerosine and matches — everything 
is taxed and taxed heavily. The phenomenal 
increase in population and the rapid growth of 
unemployment can only be met by a vigorous 
policy of industrial development. Indeed, 
such policy is long overdue and cannot be 
further delayed without gi'ave risks to Bengal 
and her people. With money so cheap now, 
the Bengal Government would do well to 
launch on a big industrial offensive to -recover 
lost ground. We must plan to create more 
wealth and thereby expand the taxable capa- 
city of the people to meet the cost of a 
higher form of administration. An increase of 
national dividend will react favourably on the 
public revenues and vice versa. The recent 
enactment of the Bengal Development Act is 
the first welcome evidence of a planned policy. 
The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Act (19351 
comes next. It sought to control usury and 
provided for the conciliation of debts. It 
sought to substitute a good debt for a bad 
debt, but there are grave doubts that the veiled 
attempt in the Act to expropriate the creditors 
might recoil on the debtors themselves and 
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ultimately make credit move costly I'nr them. 
It is too eai'ly to jiKlge of its ultimate result, 
but let us hope that the Oovcnimcnt of Bcii.nul 
will slea<lily jnirsuc a policy of eciinoiiiic re- 


form iu the province. Such a policy will 
provide tlic best cure for financial bankruptcy 
cm the one hand and political discontent, on the 
other. 


BRATACHARIS IN BARODA 

Bv B. BHATTACHARYYA, m.a. pIi.d,, Baroda 


An agreeable surprise was iu stove for me, when 
suddenly I received an order from the Go^’ern- 
ment of Baroda to have the BraUickan Sitkha 
of Mr. G. S. Dutt translated into Gujarati and 
Marathi. This was ordeml to ho done in 
light verse within eight days. A _ brilliant 
Gujarati author who knew Bengali fairly well, 
was huincdiately siimiiioned, and was entrusted 
with the work 'of translating it into Gujarati. 
As only one copy of the book was available. 



The /Ju)«6ense dance 


the translation could be done only in one 
language. The task was rather difficult and the 
■Gujarati translation liad to be read several 
times and compared with the original Bengali 
iiefore tire translation coulil be finally approved. 
This is my fii'st acquaintance with the doctrines 
of the Brataciiari movement. 

iVhen the time limit of eight days was over, 
one fine morning comes a guest to my house at 
Alakapuri on tlic outskirts of the city accom- 
panied bv Mr. B. S. Dar-e, tlie Scout Commis- 


sioner of the State, wiio happened to be a friend 
of mine. I rvas introduced to him by Mr. Dave. 
This stranger is no other tliau tlie famous 
Mr. Guru Sadaya Dutt, i.e.s., tlie founder of tlie 
Brataciiari Movement. 

Mr. Dutt had arranged to bring a number 
of Brataciiari boys from t.’alcutta before coming 
to Baroda, and these boys were .staying as 
State guests at tlic Sitaram Bungalow, wiiicli 
was just a stone’s throw’ from my house. I 



Tlie Ras Dance of the Kathiawar! Sepoys 


had thus an opportunity of watching them and 
T found tliat they were ns gay as larks, all tlie 
time singing and dancing. They were all 
healthy, strong, joi’ial and extremely well- 
behaved. 

Soon after, I atteiiflcrl a demonstration of 
Brataciiari songs and dances headed by tiie 
founder liimself at the New Era High Scliool 
in Baroda. There many distinguished persons 
witnessed the demonstration. Tlie audience 
included Mrs. and Jliss Weir, wife and daughter 
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so far acliic\-ecl. Ha also gaA-a a glowing accormt 
of the reception liis muvciucnt received from 
tiic distinguished educationists and politicians 
of England, particularly from Sir Francis 


The Dance of ihe Marathn Sepoya 

of Col. IVeir, the Resident of Baroda, Sir and 
Lady Krishnainachariav, General N. S. Shinde, 
the Senapati, Mr. B. K. Bhate the Vidyadhikari, 
Prince Farid of Persia. Mrs. A\'eiv presideil on 
the occasion. Amongst the Bengalees in 
Baroda who were present mention may be made 
of Jfr. and Mrs. Satyavrata Mukerjee, and 
Mr. Gurubandhu Bhattacharj'ya. The grand 


The Vent Dance of Baroda 


group of BratacharU by the Statue of Shivaji 


The Kalhi Dance 

old man of Baroda, Mr. .Abbas Tyabji, with 
his wife and daughter, also attended. Besides, 
there were ladies and gentlemen, boys and girls 
numbering nearly two thousands. _ 

At this meeting Mr. Dutt first explained the 
doctrines of the moi-ement, gave an outline of 
its aims and objects and mentioned the results 


Youngluisband and' Sir Michael Sadler. He 
told the stoiy of how a branch of the Society 
coiilfl be opened in London under the presidency 
of Lady Carmichael, who entered into the 
Bratachari fold by reciting the three vows m 
original Bengali. He then explained the signi- 
ficance of the songs and dances that evorj- 
Bratachari has to learn and make a part and 
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parcel of his life. " The whole 
cosmos,” he said, ‘‘ is animated 
with a rhythmic movement and 
this rhythm is expressed in the 
figure of Nataraja who is danc- 
ing an eternal dance." This 
cosmic rhythm is vibrating in 
all animate and inanimate crea- 
tion. This rhythm must find 
expression in hie and that is 
represented in the Bratachari 
movement. The dance of the 
Bi'atachari is nut an effiminate. 
erotic, delicate and lifeless thing, 
but a rhj'thmic, vigorous and 
manly dance such as befits a 
son of Bengal, the land of 
.■■acrifice. 

As Mr. Dutt was explain- 
ing the vows, the Bratachari 
party came and recited formule 
with appropriate movements, 
gestures and dances. Thus 
the three vows for inclusion, the five vows of 
the Bratacharis, the sixteen positive duties, 
tlie seventeen negative duties were all demon- 
strated one after another, the Bengali formula 
being simultaneously translated and exjfiained 
to the audience in Gujarati. 


The gate of the Lakshmihilash Palace 

The dance were at first simple movements; 
later on. as they became compheated the move- 
ments became surprisingly rapid and also 
complicated, and at la-st with the Rayabense 


The Shield Dunce of Baroda 

dance the complication and rapidity reached the 
\ei 7 climax, and evoked great applause and 
appreciation from the audience. Mr. Dutt was 
not only directing the movements of boys and 
their dances but actually joined them, danced 
with them, sang with them shoulder to shoulder, 
in the most arlustic fashion. None of us could 
think that an officer of fifty-three would be able 
to keep pace with the rapidity of the dance 
movements ndthout injuring himself. But 
nothing of the sort happened; he came out of the 
Rayabense dance uninjured without the least 
sign of fatigue, all the time laughing and smiling. 
Now, that was a sight no one is likely to furget 
in his life. 

Next, the Bratacharis in Baroda spent their 
time in witnessing the local dances of the 
Konkani Maratlias and the Sepoys in the army. 
They also witnessed the local folk dance known 
as Garba. They then visited places of interest 
in Baroda, such as the Library, the Za^•allir- 
khana, the Palaces, Gold and Silver guns, the 
Hathi Khana, the Kalabhavan, some villages 
near the town, the Sayaji Sarovar, and the 
Pratappura tank. The last thing that remained 
to be done both for Mr. Dutt and his Bratacharis 
was to arrange demonstration before their 
Highnesses. As ill luck would have it, His 
Highness was then ill for nearly a month, and all 
his engagements were cancelled. It was a 
great disappointment for Mr. Dutt who came to 
Baroda at the personal invitation of His High- 
ness, but could not eA’cn see him nor bring iiiin 
to a demonstration. For a time it appeared 
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ihat His Higliness would not be able to witness 
tlie Bratacliari demonstration. Subsequently, at 
tlic request of Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, the 
ilistinguished Minister of the Gaekwad who was 
taking a keen interest, in the movement, His 
Highness expressed a desire to rvitness the 
demonstration, though he was tlien in an ex- 
tremely weak state of health. 

A demonstration, however, 
was arranged on the Jilotibag 
Palace grounds where usually 
garden parties are given in 
lionour of distinguislied visitors. 

This place was ideal for a 
B r a t a c h a r i demonstration. 

There was no bustle, surround- 
ings being all quiet. The tall 
trees, with singing birds, in a 
garden full of flowers and plants 
of all shapes added an element 
of fascination to the scene. 

There were present on the 
occasion only distinguislied 
officers of the State, including 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar 
the Minister, members of the 
Executive Council and Heads 
of Departments. Their 
Highnesses came in a car from 
which His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwad had to be 
literally lifted and caiTied to bis 
seat, so weak he was. For more 
than an hour this little assembly witoessetl the 
demonstration and listened with rapt attention 
to the sjieech delivered by Mr. G. S. Dutt on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Dutt liere gave a history of his connec- 
tions witli the Maharaja and told the audience 
liow His Highness took a personal interest in 
tlic movement when he was preaching his 
Bratacliari doctrines in London, how the 
Maharaja was pleased and sent a letter giving 
his views on the movement, and how kindly he 
invited the lecturer to come to Borada with a 
view to introduce the movement in Baroda. 
Regarding this movement he was pleased to 
observe ; 


His Highness in condescending to be present 
at the demonstration in spite of very bad health. 

Mr. Dutt’s lecture here also was acconi- 
jianied with recitations, songs and appropriate 
dances. The Bratacharis showed wonderful skill 
in dancing and singing, and the music whioli 
sometimes followed the tunc of devotional 
Kirtana, sometimes of the Muhammadan 


‘ You are doing work of the greatest national import- 
ance to India. The Bratacliari movement should be taken 
up by our people as a great national movement. I am 
confident that even if our people may not appreciate its 
importance now, they will fully appreciate it fifty years 
I shall keep in touch with 


you with a view to 


hence. 

introduce the movement in Baroda.’ 

Mr. Dutt further referred in touching terms 
to the kindness, and honour shown to him bj' 


TIte Rayabensc Dance at the foot of the .Shivaji Statue 

lascars and boatmen, and sometimes of Western 
inilitaiy tunes added a peculiar cltann to the 
occasion. The dance was sometimes tjuiet, 
sometimes slow, sometimes rapid, sometimes 
exciting with a])propriate singing and beating 
of cb-unis. Eveiy one ])resent was impressed 
by manly vigorous dance, rhythmic moveinent.s 
and the dignified music, hir Dutt here also 
joined the boys at every step and behaved 
exactly like a boy without any sign of fatigue; 
on the contrary he was throughout cheerful and 
there was an expression of satisfaction in his 
face. 

His Highness expressed pleasure and 
thanked the Bratacharis and orally asked his 
officers to consider the question of introducing 
the movement in the State. Her Highness the 
hlaharani did not conceal her surprise at the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Dutt and said that she was 
impressed more by hir. Dutt’s entlmsiasm than 
the movement itself. Thus the pleasant func- 
tion ended, and the Bratacharis left Baroda the 
next day. 

The Bratachari movement, as I could 
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H. H. Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda and the MaharanI lislening to Mr. G. S. Duties discours? 

on the Bratachari movement 


gather from the Bratadiaris wlio came to 
Baroila, is sprcarling very fast, and as many as 
line lakh and fifty thousand have already entered 
iido the BratiU'Iinri fold. Tiie Universities of 
Cidnitta and Dacca, and the sciiools and 
cullcfics all over tlie province are taking a keen 
interest in tlic movement and actively backing 
it. The authorities have given support to a 
iiioveiiient wliicli is a product of great refine- 
ment. Bengal welcomes new ideas and move- 
iiients. A5 hen, lor instance, a new sect or new 
idea springs into existence, she immediately 
assimilates it, if the new idea is found to be 
worth assimilating. In the domain of religion 
cxuin])le_s are to Ijc found in Vai.snavism and 
Brahmoisni; in tlie sphere of medicine Bengal 
I'ccognized the new system of Homoeopathy and 
appreciated the mysteries of the dynamic 
medicine: in tlie ficdil of eduontion. Bengal took 
t(. Eiigish education, .and Beng.al also took to all 
kiinh of political activities. Tlie Bratachari 
nnn’cinent is new to Bengal, inaugurated liy a 
person who comes from Sylhet. and yet Bengal 
assimilates it as rapidly as cun be conceived; 
it i.s because tlie movement possesses excep- 


tional a-alue in the moral, physical, educational 
and economic spheres of Bengal life, as indeed 
everywhere else in India. The movement 
spreads rapidly because of its intrinsic merit, 
and Ijecause it promises to bring a social, moral 
and intellectual regeneration in our national 
life. 

Anyone can become a Brataciiari by reciting 
a simple formula which is equivalent to saying : 

' I love the Motherlanfl, I shall serve the Mother- 
land and I shall be a Bratachari of the Mother- 
land.’ 

Much has been written on this new move- 
ment, which I do not wish to repeat liere. I 
should . like, ho^-ever, to point out that those 
who have studied the movement carefully iiave 
praised it most sincerely. Many great men in 
England and India, many educationists, 
merchants, zamindars and administrators iiave 
entered the Brataciiari fold by reciting the three 
I'ows. Besides Bengalis, ni.any non-Bengalis in- 
cludmg Europeans, Biharis, Madrasis, Gujaratis. 
Marathis, Punjabis have become Bratacharis. 
As the Bratacharis do not recognize caste or 
dift’croiice in religion, there are to be found 
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amongst them followers of all religions, namely, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Brnhmos, and of 
all castes, Brahmins, Sudras and even the so- 
called untouchables. The Bratachnris do not 
recognize difference in social status or age or 
sex and do not recognize greatness or smallness 
in man. Thus there are amongst them men of 
all stations of life, of all professions and of all 
ages, small boys, boys, youths, old men of both 
stxes. They are all becoming Bratacluiris and 
experiencing the joys of a new life the movc- 
iiient holds before them. 


The five ideal.® of life to a Bratachnri are : 
knowledge, industiy, ti'Utli. unity and joy. In 
fact, these five arc exactly tliosc that are not 
found today in the life of uu average Bengali. 
Today in Bengal knowledge h:is given place to 
book learning, industry to idleness, iriith to half- 
truth or untruth and joy to depression, aputliy 
and sorrow. I'luler the ciremnstancos Innv very 
essential it is today to jireacli the now gospel 
of Mr. Dutt and to |mrsne relentlessly these 
five vows <ir virtue.-^ in onler Ihut life nniy j>rove 
worth living, 


POPULATION PROBLEM 

The first Indian Population Conference was 
held at Lucknow, on Februaiy 3 and 4, under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of Popula- 
tion Research. A large number of delegates 
from tile Universities, provincial govornuieuts 
and States attended. The conference was con- 
vened by Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates, 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow 
University emphasized the importance of the 
C]ue8tion of population in India in its quantita- 
tive, economic and biological aspcct.s as under- 
lying all sound progress. 

What the country wants, he observed, is a healihy 
vigorous population, every member of which sliould have 
a reasonable chance of living to a liealihy old age and 
contribute to the general happiness of tlie people. For 
this an adequate supply of nutritive food and other condi* 
tions of Iieaithy life should be available to all, and the 
optimum population of a country should be determined by 
reference to these conditions. 

In his inaugural address, the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. M. Clay, Finance Member, U. P. 
Government, traced how the pressure of popu- 
lation had been the motive power behind the 
innumerable migration and ineureions of the 
human race from pre-liistoric times. 

In Europe we have Italy and Germany claiming the 
right to expand with their overflowing populations into 
Africa. In Asia, we find Japan following a similar policy 
towards China. In India itself the rapid growth of popula- 
tion presents a problem serious enough lo demand the 
earnest thought of her public men. At the last census of 
1931 the population of the siib-conlinent was 352 million 
souls. It has now increased to at least 370 millions; and 
unless some retarding factor impedes its natural progress, 
it will probably exceed 400 millions at the next enumera- 
tion in 1941. indeed, it is not impossible that India may, 
before the 20lh century is much more than half way 
through, have lo support a population equal to that of 
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Cliina. These are staggering figures: tliey cuiinotc pcoli- 
lems of the first magniuiilc for Cutermnenl und for every 
thinking man. 

Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjee iu the course 
of his address as convener discussed at length 
the proitlcm of India’s population capacity. 

Prrif. Mukerjee eslimalcii that India’s pre.seiit food 
shortage was 48.4 billion calurics and ihe present numlier 
of average inen estimated wUh<iul fond in India assuming 
that others oblaineJ their normui daily ration, was 6.6 
millions. India had 162 acres of waste lands which might 
grow food under an unremitting pupiilalion pressure, but 
ibis could not increase the country’s population capacity 
beyond 441 millions of persons. 

Reviewing the growth of population in the country 
during the last 64 years Prof. Mukerjee stated that from 
1871 10 3935 it increased fnun 206 millions lo 373 millions 
and threatened lo number 400 millions by the Jiexl census. 

By 1931, India’s present population capacity was over- 
stepped and just before tlie end of a quarter of a century, 
essumiug that the present real increase continued, India 
would overstep 441 millions — the ultimate population 
capacity under the existing farming and living standards 
and industrial conditions of the people. 

Recent movement of prices, especially of agricultural 
produce, had compelled and would compel more and more 
of even the well-to-do peasants to reduce their standard of 
living. 

Modern education, medicine and public hygiene have 
reached the Indian village, and as these spread more birth- 
control will shock people less ajid an •“ adaptive fertility ” 
will relieve the present heavy population pressure. 

It is only when the fertility of India’s work-a-day 
millions becomes somehow adapted to the present situa- 
tion of definite and increasing food shortage through 
their fore-thought and new attitude in the matter of the 
family, that India can look for a fresh advance of improved 
agriculture, education and mass sanitation in her villages. 
Tliese will be followed up as in the West by a reduction 
of mortality and increase of averi^e longevity, and thus 
as more and more of human fertility is left to lie fallow, 
there will be an enrichment of life, its equipment and 
experience from all sides. 

Ill his pi'esidential addi-css before tiie vital 
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statistics section of the first Indian Population 
C'onfci’cnce Prof. K. B. Madhava of Mysore 
I'nivcrsity pointed out the defects and absence 
of registration of various .aspects of demo- 
graphy, such .as birth and death, sichness, 
marriage, fertility dependency, etc. 

He advocated iliat entail areas may be selected and 
llin registration of slalisties may he arranged in these 
by the lalioiir department, by municipalities nr universities. 
It'ilhoiit aileqtiali' data ive cannot get correct pictures of 
society and tlie changing conditions in these. .Anthropo- 
metric measurements might ai°o be undertaken by medical 
c olleges and public healtli programmes might be formulated 
ill lines with their finding. Insurance companies in India 
may as in some countries of the \Pest carry on researches 
into disease and co-nperate with public health agencies. 

In an iinpovtant paper on the forecasting 
of population gron-th in India Prof. K. K. E. 
Raja estimated that unless some untoward event 
sucii as a large scale famine or epidemic 
occurred the population of British India will 
likely be approximately 400 millions in 1941. 

Tile favourable age composition of the married female 
population in India and llie increase of titeii reproductive 
period, the decline of the death rate, and other biological 
factors indicate that we are fast moving towards the 400 
millions. 

A paper by Mr. Murli DImr Joshi of AUaliabad Uni- 
versity showed cyclical variations of birth and death rates 
indicating periods of 3.6. 5.6 and 11 years. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee added that tliis entirely 
agreed with his findings of a correspondence of droughts 
and famines in Northern India with sun-spot occurrence 
whicli tiierefore initiated in some measure lainfall, vital 
and economic cycles in India. 

Dr. Cristopher Tietze, a physician of Vienna, sub- 
mitted a paper which showed the inaccuracy of registra- 
tion of biillis and deatlis and the resulting underestimate 
of birth-rate and death-rate by a large margin. 

Dr. H. D. Maihiir showed by means of some interest- 
ing diagrams the relation between over-crowding and 
chronic house shortage in Lucknow with tuberculosis and 
respiratory 'diseases. 

Prof. -Arfarker's paper on the trend of population 


elicited a lively diseu.ssion towards the eonclusion of 
silting of this session. 

The dangers to the rice consuming people 
of India from eating polished and parboiled rice 
were stressed by Dr. Nilratan Dhar, speaking 
on “ Food and National Efficiency ” in his pre- 
sidential address before tlie Diet and Nutrition 
Section of the Indian Population Conference. 

He empliasized the need of Slate intervention in this 
matter and urged for the lelionalization of agriculture 
to ensure the supply of food for the poor being up to the 
standards required for healtli. 

Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee in a paper obsened 
that industrial workers in India were accu.stomed to more 
varied and more adequate dietary in the cities than the 
peasants in the villages. On the other hand the calories 
at which the Indian worki ng man’s dietetic position 
ordinarily stood were much less than the British working- 
man’s dietary level. This was responsible not only for 
lower weight, less stamina and more apathy, but also for 
the less strenuous work which could be done. 

The results, he added, of investigations of the specific 
effects of nitrogenous foods on hard work might contri- 
bute materially to the increase of industrial efficiency. 
The co-operation of physiology, psychology and economics 
was essential in order to analyse and control all the 
factors which govern both the speed and volume of prn- 
duction in the country. 

Dr. W. Burridge, discussing the calorie reipiirements 
in India, stressed the differences due to climatic factors. 
No workman can work without enough nourishment. 
Over the greater part oi the year, however, manual work 
in India is done in great heat, and to do work in relative 
comfort under such circumstances the build of body 
required is the build which he possesses. There is no 
evidence that the Indian labourer was ever better off than 
he is today. He is just a man with thousands of years 
of adaptation behind him. 

Presiding over the Economic Section of the 
All-India Population Conference, Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerjee spoke on “Food Standards 
and Agricultural Practices ” and stressed the 
needs of analysing food consumption and food 
values in India which was quite inadequate. 
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There was also, he regretted, lack of precise informa- 
tion relating to weights of individuals taken in the fidds, 
factories and workshops per individual. 

On the basis of investigations of the basal metabolism 
he proposed the following standards of calorie require- 
ments in India, for Bengal and Southern India (rice and 
legume-eaters) 2,000 calories (proteins 50, fats SO and 
carbo-hydrates 475 grammes) and for Northern India 
(wheat and legume-eaters) 2,400 calories (proteins 60, 
fats 60 and carbo-hydrates 475 grammes). 

Throughout India, he proceeded, the food materials 
were determined by what the fields yielded under different 
conditions of climates and soil and irrigation as well as 
under heavy population pressure. In fact the physical 
characteristics of the Indian peoples, their dietary and 
cropping were all goverened by regional conditions. 

A heavy burden of population causes a large and 
even wholesale substitution of wheat by barley and the 
cheaper millets as foods and a complete omission of 
animal products, fruits and vegetables. This causes un- 
balance in diets which is particularly characteristic of the 
poorer sections and communities in India. On the other 
hand, agricultural progress is measured by the use of 
the more esteemed cereals such as wheat and rice and 
absolute increase in cereal consumption. However greater 
may be the food-value of animal products, the consumption 
of these cannot be easily increased as that of soy-beans, 
peas, etc. which may form a valuable addition to the 
dietary of the Indian cultivator under the existing farming 
organization, adjusted as it is to a heavy population 
pressure. 

Diseases due to mel-nutrition are quite well-known in 
India. Apart from diarrhea, dysentery, berl-beri, epidemic 
dropsy, etc., the higher incidence of leprosy in the 
South, West and East of India has probably a nutritional 
basis. The increase of leprosy in the rice tracts of 
Northern Orissa, South-Western Bengal, Deccan and 
Madras is perhaps connected with the exhaustion of soil 
and deficiency of food-values of rice grains. With an 
increase of population pressure on the soil, deforestation 
has gone on for decades and this has also contributed in 
no small measure towards the lowering of housing condi- 
tions in villages by making the supply of timber and 
bamboos scarcer and scarcer. 

Such is the low standard of living that family budgets 
of peasants and industrial workers, collected from different 
parts of India, do not show the expected increase of 
percentage expenditure on clothing, bedding and utensils 
witli an increase in income. Mal-nutrition, iDiteracy, 
sickness and high mortality all create a vicious circle while 
slow industrialization and absence of opportunities for 
emigration make an escape impossible. 

Mr. D. P. Mukerji discussed the logical validity of 
the concept of Optimum as representing a standard 
towards which present economic conditions are ideally 
related. 

Mr. B. N. Ganguly of Delhi University pointed out 
that in an area of congested population, there is a great 
need of agricultural planning and of a balanced develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture based both on food and 
commercial cropping. 

In a paper based on intensive investigation on the 
cost of living of the industrial labourers of the tl. P.. 
Mr. S. P. Sakseha found that the average quantity con- 
sumed was less than the jail diet by at least 1 chaltaek, 
and that it was also inferior in quality. 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sai'kar in _lus 
presidential address to the Sociological Section 
of the Conference pointed out that India’s out- 
put in the sciences of sociology and population 
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as developed in morlorn times was very 
modest. 

In neither field was it possible for anybody to make 
a debut today on the foundation of settled (acts and 
universally accepted generalizations. Tlie situation was 
on the contrary rather that of poiverful controversies. 
One might speak of a virtual crisis in boili these dis- 
ciplines. Never was the necessity for avoiding any un- 
stinted and unthinking alliance with one or other of the 
warring schools of systems of sociology and demographic 
thought more profound than today. At the threshold of 
the first Indian Population Conference which happened 
also to be the first Indian Sociological Conference it 
should be reasonable, he said, to maintain a thoroughly 
objective and critical attitude in regard to the prevailing 
“isms" and policies. In conclusion he put forward a 
strong plea for rationalization of demographic distribution. 

Speaking on the Dysgenic Trends o! the Indian 
Population, Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee stressed that in 
India for several decades the intellectual social groups 
on account of such dysgenic customs like rigid hypergamy 
and eudogamy as well as of a natural paucity of females, 
are showing cither smaller natural increase or actual 
diminutions, as in the United Provinces. On the other 
hand, the less literate and backward social groups are 
more progressive demologically and these threaten to 
swamp the cultured stocks, especially in the prosperous 
areas in the Ganges plain. As in the West, the most 
fertile social strata in India are inferior but nowhere 
is the disparity between fecundity and culture greater 
than in Northern India, 

Problems of Marriage and Birth Control 
were discussed before the Section on Family 
Hygiene and Eugenics. Dr. Khanolkar, in his 
presidential address, spoke on tlie biological 
evolution of marriage and the light it throws 
on contemporary Hindu marital life. 

He discussed particularly the inhibitions which are 
such outstanding characteristics of tlie Hindu marriage, 
now being looked upon as tyrannies, as an investigation 
regarding tbe viewa on marriage of contemporary Hindu 
youths has indicated in Bombay. The new spirit of in- 
dividualism will act on the mass of old ideas. It is the 
duty of scholars as well as leaders of social thought to 
give their serious consideration to the problem of marital 
adjustment in order that the features of an ancient insti- 
tution that do not fit in with the new social outlook may 
be reconciled with the essential demands of stable marital 
relationship. 

Prof. G. H. Ghurye read an interesting paper giving 
the results of his enquiry regarding 3,400 marriages 
amongst the Brahmin community from Kathiawar. He 
drew attention to the fact, by means of statistical analysis, 
that only about 12 per cent of the marriages studied were 
completed families, i.e., families in which the husband and 
the wife lived till the wife attained her 45th year. On an 
average, the duration of the marriages that were broken 
as a result of the death of one of the partners was five 
years longer than the average duration of the continuing 
marriages. The average fertility of a complete family was 
found to be a little over six. while the number of children 
surviving till the break of marriages per broken marriage 
was not even three. It was seen that of the inales who 
lost their first wives, more than 70 per cent did not re- 
marry and dial those who remarried were generally young 
and had no children. Tbe conclusion was clear that 
Hindu males did not remarry light-heartedly. 

In an interesting paper on marital adjustment in the 
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cbanging social order. Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta emphasized 
that a programme ot marriage reform must he based on a 
reconciliation of the ideal of romanticism, which is easily 
apt to mingle with a bare physical desire and the ideal of 
marriage as a sacrament. No doubt the practice of birth- 
control, which has come in vogue among the middle and 
richer classes of the society, prevents strain on the family 
income and the health of the mothers, but it also has 
encouraged casual sexual intercourse unmitigated by 
durable love or high ideal as well as an experimental 
attitude towards the partner. 

This was followei! by an interesting discussion on 
birth-control in whicli it was stressed by Dr. Radha Katnal 
Mukerjee that, while the practice of birth-control is 
associated with the risks of an easy romanticism and loose 
sex life, whicli may themselves prevent the maturation of 
the sex sentiment representing as it does, not an isolated 
drive in but a wide variety of blended altitudes and 
interests, it is calculated, on the other hand, to re-integrate 
the diverse impulses whicli binil the partners when poverty, 
econumic strain or llie healtlt of the mother threaten to 
sunder them. Thus Lirth-conlrol may contribute towards 
both marital stability anti unslabiiity, according to the 
altitude, education and culture of the partners. 

Ill a coui)iarative .survey of the ^•ital and 
economic conditions of the primitive races in 
Intlia, in his presidential address before the 
Anthropological section of the Indian Popula- 
tion Conference, Dr. Panclmnan Mitra of the 
Calcutta University showed the dangers arising 
from Ihe primitives being taught by missionaries 
and otliers to despise themselves and their own 
religion and tribal system while their economic 
transfortnation had not been commensurate to 
meet their newly acquired needs. 

He pleaded for the following "safeguards" when Ihe 
primitives under the new constitution woald be dissociated 
and taken out from the midst of a system in which they 
liave survived : 

(1) A competent anthropologist should be in charge 
of the primitive areas. ^tissiODary zeal should be care- 
fully watched and kept under control. (2) The economic 
cycle of the primitive area should also he carefully observed 
and economic development fostered and guided in keep- 
ing with this cycle. (3) The tribes should he protected 
against the unscnipulnus money-lender and the landlord 
by special legislation, while the socio-economic relations 
between them and the surrounding civilized people should 
be regulated to promote assimilation in gradual stages 
of the tribal system to the politico-economic system of the 
rest of India. 

Dr. D. N. Mazumdar of Lucknow University mentioned 
cases of a large cumber of tribes who were dying out. 
The Korwas for instance were preparing for an exit like 
the Andamanese. Similarly, the Gonds and Bhils had 
enormously declined. Among the causes of decline or 
extinction of primitive tribes. Dr. Mazumdar mentioned 
the operation of stringent forest laws, the decline of 
charcoal making and the administration of inappropriate 
excise laws and regulations. 

In his concluding address before the Indian 
Population Conference Prof. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee stressed the urgent need of a same 
population policy in India. 


The population problem was not one of mere food 
supply — for a programme of removal of illiteracy end of 
sanitation was deferred or baSled, because population 
outran the capacity of education and sanitation. 

On the other hand, proceeded Prof, Mukerjee, mere 
increase of production could not solve the problems now 
inherent in the situation, such as too low a standard of 
living, too higli a proportionate cost of labour and crop 
yields which should be increased. Unless some check 
was placed on population growth, any other remedy 
tended to be only temporary- For population would 
rapidly rise again to the maximum numbers of persons the 
land could support. 

Prof. Mukerjee held that the days of large scale 
irrigation projects, expanding cultivated areas, were also 
over in India. Industries, again, had progressed at a slow 
pace, while planned colonization and inter-provincial 
migration had drawn little attention. He, therefore, 
emphasized the need of systematic crop and food plan- 
ning, wliich should be undertaken by Government. India’s 
minimal requirements for the congested papulation would, 
lie thought, be covered by an increase of the production 
of peas, grams, pulses and oil seeds, which would no doubt 
e.xpund in substitution of grain. It was in this direction 
that India’s subsistence farming could be adapted, as in 
China and Japan, to meet her chronic food deficiency and 
distribute the labour of the peasant family to better 
advantage throughout the year. Without a judicious com- 
hlnation of food and money crops and a balanced economy 
of agriculture and industries. Dr. Mukerjee observed, 
population pressure would continually tend to produce a 
chronic mal-nutrition, and lower the standard of living of 
the masses. 

It was a strange paradox in India tliat as the social 
scale was descended, the fertility incceatsed but the 
survival value diminished. The survival value of the 
agricultural castes was exceedingly low in India and 
poverty, illiteracy and low survival value went together. 

“ The problems of Indian population,” concluded 
Prof. \Iukerjee, “ ate thus not merely economic. There 
ore problems also of social reform, education, sonitadon, 
eugenic and even of religion. Economics, ethics, religion 
and scientific humanitarianism all should co-operate in 
evolving the various problems of over-population and mis- 
populalinn in the country." 

The work of the Indian Institute of Popula- 
tion Research, whose headquarters will be at 
Lucknow, has been divided among a number of 
standing committees working in vai’ious centres, 
namely, on population biology at the Bombay 
University under Dr. Ghiuye, population 
hygiene under Prof. Raja at the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Hygiene, anthropoligical 
problems under Dr. Panchanan Mitra at the 
Calcutta University, population statistics under 
Prof. Mohalanabis at the Indian Statistical 
Institute, and population economics under 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee at tlie Lucknow 
X’niversity. 

Tlie next session of the Population Con- 
ference would be held in Bombay after two 
years. 



DR. ROLLIER’S SUN SCHOOL 

By SUDHINDRA NATH SINHA, m,b. 


Dr. Rollier established in 1910 his Sun 
School — a preventorium— at Cergnat. near 
Leysin. The readers of the article I contri- 
buted in the Agrahayan, 1341, Prabasi, 
know that RoUier became a wrold figure, 
especially in the medical world, by his method 
of curing surgical tuberculosis with the help of 
sun and air combined with rational orthopaedy, 
as practised in his cliniques at Leysin. The 
doctor did not, however, remain content with 
ciu’ing only. He realised the very great import- 
ance of preventing tubercular infection by 
strengthening the human system, of course with 
the aid of sun and air. This realization was 
followed by the establishment of the Sun School 
— ^Les Noisetiers. I shall in this article describe, 
in detail the School at work. It is possible, I 
believe, to start similar institutions in India not 
necessarily boarding schools, with necessary 
additions and alterations to suit purse and con- 
ditions of the country. 

The great factor in prevention of tuber- 
culosis is that the human system must be turned 
into, as it were, a solid rock against this infec- 
tion,- as Sergeant says, “ one cannot grow com 
upon the rock.” It is today an established fact 
that childhood being the most favom-able period 
for the tubercular infection to thrive, most of 
this infection actually takes place at this period. 
A very high percentage of children have to face 
this terrible infection. It is thus very simple to 
understand that incidence of tuberculosis will 
be considerably less if the children are protected 
by helping them to make their system like a 
rock where this organism -will be unable to make 
any impression. But how is that possible? 

The chief channel of tubercular infection is 
the respiratory passage. Infection through the 
digestive tract is also not uncommon. We know 
that the lymphatic system carry the infection. 
The invading bacilli at first are held up by the 
lymphatic glands wher^ they lodge. Further 
progress of the invasion depends on the resist- 
ance the system can offer against the same. 
That is, the progress of the infection is in inverse 
ratio to the body resistance. “ E5q)erience has 
sho-wn us,” says Rollier, " that there does not 
exist a better means of obtaining the maximum 
of resistance from the child than the sun and 


air bath methodically combined with physical 
exercises and rational nourishment.” Yes, Dr. 
Rollier has every right to refer to his great 
experience extending well over thirty years, 
devoted exclusively to Heliotherapy. I dare say. 
I shall not be exaggerating when I say that there 
is not perhaps today any one more competent 
than tills great Sun Doctor to speak of experi- 
ence on the subject. Coming to the question of 
sun and air bath as a preventive measure for 
the child, I cannot and do not check my tempta- 
tion to refer to an age-old custom in India. I 
mean the custom of putting the new-born baby 
well smeared with oil and bereft of any clothing- 
in the sun and air every day. The practice, 
though still in vogue in some remote villages, is 
disappearing quickly. The influence of modern 
ci-vilization has been proving too strong for this 
simple, but quite scientific Indian custom. One 
other line from tlie same doctor and I shall be 
busy describing the Sun School. The doctor 
says, we have always recommended, 

from the beginning of our practice, the applica- 
tion of preventive heliotherapy for the child, 
from the time of its appearance in the world, 
throughout the course of its growth, in the 
private home, in the nurseries, the creches, the 
orphanages, the holiday colonies and even in 
public and private schools.” Does not this 
wonderful statement of the great doctor remind 
one of the Indian custom just referred to? 

The Sun School of Dr. Rollier, Les 
Noisetiers is mainly meant for the weak 
children and also those having a predisposition 
towards tuberculosis. To start -with, this was 
not a school as today. This was a small agri- 
eultm-al colony for convalescent children run 
by Dr. Rollier. But agriculture is not possible 
at this altitude throughout the year, especially 
during the snowv -winter months. This draw- 
back led Dr. Rollier in 1910 to convert the 
agricultural colony into the present institution 
more aptly a preventorium, — for weak and pre- 
disposed children. Here they strengthen theii 
weak bodies and at the same time continue 
their studies. So far by way of history of the 
institution. Now I shall take my readers to 
the school itself. 

We start from Leysin. Nearly thirty 
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minutes' continuous downhill walk takes us to 
the school. As we arrive there, we see little 
chilcireu quite brovm and very pietiire of health 
with nothing but a jan(im on and sandal at 
the feet, scattered all over the place, everj-one 
busy about something or other, — apparently, 
quite happy. A charming sight, indeed ! And 
we exclaim with sincere delight. ‘ How lovely 
children! ’ Now let us see what charm is there 
to make the-se children so lovely. .And that 
leads us to the working system of the institu- 
tion. Here I would warn my readers not really 
to expect any magic or charm, practised by the 
authorities, that works out such lovely and 
pleasing sight! It is the old. old sun . . . . , 
but no, T am going away fi'oin iny point. 

On admi^'sion the child is kept confined to 
bed for the first three days. This helps the 
child to get acclimatized to tiic altitude and 
atTiiosphore and also to the new surroundings. 
During thi.® period of rest different medical 
examinations ore carried out to ascertain that 
the child is not suffering from any active dis- 
ease. tubercular or otherwise. The examination 
of blood, urine and stool of every new-comer 
is eompuLsorj-. Children with tuberculosis or, 
for the matter of that, any active disease, are 
not admitted here. The preliminary pciiod of 
re.st is extended it the subject is very weak. 
Tills is followed by a nietliodical application, 
in very graduated do.=cs, of the sun’s raj's to the 
bare skin. This process wiusf be conducted 
udth utmost caution in strict accordance with 
scientific heliotherapy. I shall not tax mj" 
readers with the technical details of helio- 
therapy — at least not in this article. In the 
course of seven to ten days the skin of the 
child gets sufficiently pigmented to allow him to 
join the more acclimatized groups and follow 
the general routine — though little by little. 

Just a little pause here to drau’ attention 
of the readers to the very simple, inexpensive 
and scientific clothing prescribed for the children 
here during insolation and outdoor life. Will 
you please think of the great fuss made in 
India by the powers that be, o^•er this dress 
question, oven in primaiy schools? Proper 
dress! Proper dress! — is the slogan. Poor 
little children who hardlj' have enough nourish- 
ment in the shape of food are also denied the 
free an<l natural nourishment provided by God 
in sun and air. They must cover their skin 
with dress enough to shut out sun and air! 
Ignorance is not a bliss here, but positive crime. 
But, of this later. Here at the Sun School, 
all the children have minimum clothing — sort 
short white The elderly girls 


arc, however, given a simple coinbinatiaa. 
They have all of them sandal at the feet. If 
the sun is veiy strong they put on veiy liglit 
cap made of white linen on the head. And 
now to .the routine : 

j\Iornmy — All get u]) at 6-30 .\.m. By 
7 A.M. they are all ready after their toilette, 
bath, etc. 

7-30 a.Hi. — Breakfast, — consisting of bread, 
imtter, jam, porridge with milk and ovomaltine. 
Cooked fiTiit for those suffering from consti- 
pation. Sometimes they get honey. After 
Irrcakfast respiratory gymnastic. 

5 to 10 a.m. — Lessons. All lie in the sun 
on a long chair, beginning with fifteen minutes 
to as long as possible. In inclement weather 
the classes are held on covered terraces; l)ut, 
never inside rooms. 

10 a.m. — They get fruits to cat. Milk is 
given to thin ones. 

10 to 11 a.ni.— Regular gymnastic to the 
accompaniment of music. The accompanying 
photos will give a clear ides of these gymnastic 
exercises. My attempts at explanation will 
create confusion. The gymnastic over, they 
have their sports, games under supervision, and 
rather a little relaxation, i.e., have-it-your-own- 
way sort of busine.«s. 

11 to 12 a.m.— Rest and sun and air bath. 

12 Noon — Lunch, after a little wash, con- 
sists of soup, very little meat, cooked vegetable, 
jmtatoes, salad and fruits. In winter all the 
children get Codliver oil. 

1 to 3 p.m. — Compulsoiy rest and silence 
in the open air in the solarium, in the extended 
position, either ventral or dorsal — ^hrought to a 
close by a cup of milk and one or two slices 
of brown bread given to each. 

3-30 to 4-30 p.m. — ^U’alk, excursions, sports 
and various games — under supendsion (and 
out of doors, that goes without saying) . 

5 p.m. — Lie clown on bed in the ventral 
position, usually inside the room and study for 
about half an hour. 

S -45 p.m. — Exercise with plance — a wooden 
board shaped like heart with two handles. 

$ p.m. — Dinner consisting of soup, boiled 
rice, macaroni, milk and boiled fruit. Once a 
week egg is given. At dinner boiled fruit is a 
constant dish. Meat is not given at night. 

Before retiring to bed they have their 
toilette. By 8-30 p.>i. they must be in bed. 
Tliey ha\-e another respiratory gymnastic for a 
few minutes, after they retire to bed, but before 
sleeping. 




Rhylhmic Exercise 
Wandering Class 
Gymnastic 



Gymnastic 
The Tiny ones 

Combined Desk and Chair carried 







Exercise to llie accompanimcnl of music 
General view of ihe school with the pupils scattered about 
W'atidering class leaving the school 
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Boys and girls are accommodated in 
separate rooms. Each room usually have two 
beds, very rarely three. Sometimes classes are 
held away from the school, — but not at any 
fixed site. These ' wandering ’ or ‘ mobile ’ 
classes, as they are called, afford great pleasure 
to the children. Each pupil has a folding and 
portable combination of chair and desk. It is 
quite light and is easily carried on shoulders, 
as shown in the picture. These classes ensure 
some exercise and great amusement to the 
children who are ever so fond of being in the 
open. Further, being a break in the monotony 
of daily routine it is much appreciated and 
enjoyed by the children. 

The staff of the institute consists entirely 
of ladies. 

Just a little about the medical care of the 
institute and I have almost done with the work- 
ing of the school. I have already stated about 
the compulsory examination of blood, urine 
and stool. Stool examination is, however, 
repeated from time to time to look for intestinal 
parasites. Bodyweight and height are recorded 
every fortnight and every month respectively. 
One of the doctors attached to the Leysin 
Heliotherapy centre is entrusted with the medical 
supervision of the school. She visits the school 
twice a week, unless specially requisitioned by 
phone to attend urgent cases. Parents and 
guardians are furnished with bi-weekly reports. 
Children generally have to stay here from three 
months to one year according to individual 
need. 

Usually children from four years to thirteen 
years are admitted here. 

It is, I think, necessary to add a few 
words regarding posture prescribed by Dr. 
Rollier for the pupils at his Sun School This 
position, it may be mentioned, is par excellence 
the best position for yoimg children, as he 
claims. In his Sun School the children main- 
tain a ventral and not a sitting position during 
rest and studies. Only during the ‘ wander- 
ing ' classes they sit on the chair; but that is 
only for a short time. He maintains that the 
sitting posture is liable to lead to various 
physical deformities, more especially round 
shoulders and scoliosis which are perhaps in- 
evitable unless constantly supervised and cor- 
rected. Well, there is lot of truth in it. But 
let us hear what the doctor says regarding the 
posture advocated by him. The quotation 
though a bit lengthy very clearly draws the 
picture. He says. 

“Tlie pupil, strelched upon a mat t.- a mallress on a 
couch, raised slightly under the thorax, is supported upon 


his elbows. Me lliiis throw.'! lliu slioidders I>ackw8rds and 
his head in raised to follow the demonstration of the 
teacher. He thus straightens the bach without any effort, 
deepens the thorax and thus fortifies both with a strong 
miisciilahire hy virtue of these natural movements, logellier 
with the Sun hath.” 

This position, as I have always noticed 
at the Sun School, does not interfere with 
^vTiting exercises of the pupil. We know 
from our experience that this is indeed a very 
comfortable position we have also seen that 
children invariably' desire and appreciate this 
nosition. But, I am afraid, my readers may 
lose patience; so, I shall quote a few lines 
from great Rollier and bring tho actital descrip- 
tion of tlic Scliool to a close ; 

“We prefer to ihe seated pnsliire the ven'ral prisilion 
which is an esnccially phvsiological posture. This atlilitdc 
is selected and follnwcd by the little child sn Inns; as his 
instinct has not been disturbed by an irrational education. 
This is the attitude preferred by the field labourer 
remaining faithful to nature when he takes some moments 
of rest.” 

Why have I described the School in detail? 
The School at work shews that with minimum 
expense of money maximum benefit may be 
derived from nature in the form of health and 
that it is within easy reach of every human 
being irrespective of any distinction whatso- 
ever. All that we have to do is to grasp the 
spirit and start in earnest. Once started there 
is no set back, no failure, no disapnointment 
only if we apply commonsense and rational 
iudgment. But rav readers have no first-hand 
knowledge of the School. So, I must dilate a 
bit. 

The speedv improvement wrought by the 
system at Noistiers is wonderful and verv 
encouraging. Within a short period the child, 
who was admitted here pale, weak and listless, 
tiring out at very slight exertion, is transformed 
into a bright and vigorous child with a fresh 
complexion, strikinglv well-developed muscula- 
ture. His general health is far better, his 
appetite and sleep are greatly improved. His 
body weight is considerably increased. His 
respiration is improved. Thus he oresents a 
lovely picture of a bright and brillant child 
full of health and vibrating with life. This 
picture is not an imagination; but the most 
authentic representation of what I have watched 
during my prolonged stay at Leysin. Now what 
about the mind? — Equally encoura^ng, as is 
evident from the following lines : 

Constant touch with nature afforded by 
the life here ensure.s a healthv mind in a healthy 
body. Baneful and devitalising habits cannot 
creep into the child’s life. The very natural 
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and uncomplicated life these children lead here is 
sufficiently strong protection against evil habits 
and evil thoughts. None of these children 
harbour narrow selfishness. A very charming 
sense of fellow feeling develops. I have also 
observed how surely these children learn self- 
help. In the course of my repeated visits to the 
School I have never noticed any one crying or 
creating any trouble. It Is really very striWng. 
That shows that there is something in the system 
which makes the children very healthy, hapny 
and contended, both physically and mentally. 
Dr. Rollier attributes this to rational sun and 
air bath making the nervous system of the child 
along vdth other systems very healthy and 
sound. On enquin,' I was informed by the Lady 
Superintendent that any mischievousness was 
hardly to be noticed in the children there. She 
never had, she added with a proud smile any 
occassion to punish any of them for misconduct 
or breach of discipline or for the matter of that 
any unworthy act. There was hardly any case 
of disobedience. Talking of punishment, she 
declared that nothing severer than short confine- 
ment to the room would be necessary. “But,” 
she added, “I have hardly any need to punish 
them They are all so nice and sweet.” Indeed, 
no exaggeration! Will you please my dear 
reader, compare wdth our systems, end effects 
thereof and then ponder over this difference? 

It is a well established fact that habits 
rooted in during early childhood not only persist 
but form the basis of subsequent development 
of the mind and all activities in life are the 
practical reflection of the mind. 

How can the Sun School of Rollier help 
milllions and millions of starving, diseased and 
dying children of India? 

It is an experimentally proved fact that 
with right kind of food supplying sufficient 
vitamin required for human body, men can live 
for long periods without sun li^t without any 
very great disturbance of the normal functions 
of the body. On the other hand, when diet lacks 
in nutritive value human beings consuming that 
deficient diet suffer from ailments. But these 
ailments can be warded off or, at least, delayed 
by exposure to the sim. Very well. We 
Indians, at least the vast majority, cannot afford 
right kind of food and so we suffer. But we 


have plenty of Sun full of nutrition for us — if 
we can only utilise that vast and inexhaustible 
store. Something must be done we have waited 
long, too long perhaps. But if we really do not 
w’ant to be looked upon as a race of lifeless 
imbeciles, we must save our children. We have 
no food? Does not matter; we shall supplement 
the deficiency from the inexhaustible source! 
And Rollier, the great Sun worshiper of the 
modern world, has demonstrated how weak and 
devitalised children will be strong and full of 
vitality by systematic and rational Sun and air 
bath. That is how Sun School helps Indian 
children. 

This article would be incomplete if I do nol 
draw my readers’ attention to utter negligence 
or indifference to elementary rules of hygiene 
displayed in all schools in our country — 
although that is a well established notorious 
fact. It is hard to anticipate when, if ever, the 
education authorities, public or private, will 
realise the importance of the question. But in 
tile meantime, something must be done. Don’t 
you think it will be ' something better than 
nothing ’ if the guardians of education could be 
induced to airange for the pupils — especially the 
young ones — to have one or two hours of air and 
sun bath e^'eiT day, not of course with a covered 
body, and also to arrange frequent open air 
classes? That will be a redeeming feature in 
the sad and tragic picture brought to life in 
the following lines of Rollier, 

“ Massed together in places where too often air and 
sutishine do not enter, inactive for long hours together 
everyday at their desk, with backs curved and chests 
contracted, the scholars breathe an atmosphere vitiated in 
proportion to their number.” 

Will you be deaf to the cry of millions of 
children in India for protection against this 
horrible and tragic system that exists today? 
Do you not hear their piteous appeal to you to 
stop their premature exit from the world? They 
want to live, they love to lead a long healthy 
life. And who are these children? They are 
the blood, bone and very life of the future nation. 
What is your reoly to them? What will you 
do for them? They await your reply. And 
always remember what the poet Michelet says, 
“ The human fiower is of all flowers that which 
has most need of Sunshine.” 




JAPAN SHATTERS PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE HOPE 

By JAMES G. mNGO 


Most likely it was not the intention of Eiji 
Amau, Japan’s Foreign Office spokesman, to do 
so, but when he said the other day to foreign 
correspondents that his country would be averse 
to any pact guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Philippines, he shattered one of the strongest 
Ijopes of an independent Philippines. 

Significantly the spokesman said, “ The 
Japanese government renounces the idea of 
gi’eat powers concluding agreements guaranteeing 
the freedom, integrity or neutrality of another 
nation.” 

Upon Japan’s willingness to a pact among 
Pacific powers guaranteeing the independence 
of the Philippines have liberty-loving Filipinos 
long relied unquestioningly. Upon it have 
banked also the United States senators and 
congressmen who voted for the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act, including those who did so with 
ulterior and entirely selfish motives. 

To help insure the independence of the 
Philippines and to allay apprehensions of a dark 
future. Congress inserted in the McDuffie- 
I^’dings Act, a provision requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, " at the earliest 
practicable date, to enter into negotiations with 
foreign powers with a view to the conclusion 
of a treaty for the perpetual neutralization of 
the Philippine Islands, if and when Philippine 
independence shall have been attained.” 

Under the McDufBe-Tydings Act the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines will not be 
allowed to be completely on its own before 
July 4, 1946, The Japan foreign office’s declara- 
tion forestalled any effort President Roosevelt 
might have had in mind toward entering into 
negotiations with Japan on Philippine neutra- 
lity. 

Howevei’, it is barely possible that the 
President may make agreements with other 
Pacific powers, like Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands, regarding Philippine indepen- 
dence, the conditional granting of which last year 
EVanklin D. Roosevelt oonsidei’s as one of his 
administration’s greatest achievements. In fact, 
in December when he accepted an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from Notre Dame Univer- 
sity in a special convocation commemorating 
the establishment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, he said : 


I consider it one of the happiest events of 
my office as President of the United States to 
have signed in the name of the United States 
the instrument which will ^ve national freedom 
to the Philippine people.” 

The Japanese would consider the granting of 
Philippine independence also among the happiest 
events in the Far East. Japanese imperialists 
consider the Philippines a part of that great 
Japanese empire they dream of and fight for all 
the time. Even the administrations of American 
Gor’emom-General were imable to prevent the 
establishment of a Japanes colony in Mindanao, 
wiiich dominates the hemp industry in the 
Philippines, and the falling of practically the 
entire Philippine fishing industry into the hands 
of the Japanese. They are also steadily repla- 
oing the Chinese £us the islands’ leading retail 
merchants. . 

Types of dependencies are dtvrded into 
spheres' of influence, protectorates, colonies self- 
governing dominions and mandates. The 
Commonwealth of the Philippines is a self- 
goveriring dominion of the United States; Japan 
considers the islands within her sphere of in- 
fluence. . • , 

Wheir the congressional p^ty, rnvrted to 
attend the inauguration of President Manuel L. 
Quezon, was passing through Japan, the local 
newspapers published statements considering the 
Philippines already independent. Typical wm 
the staterirent of Baron Sakatani, who gave this 
gratuitous advice : 

" In order to safeguard the futui'e welfare of 
the new republic, two things should be observed. 
First, the United States should consistently 
abide by tire high motives which led to the 
grant of independence. It should no longer act 
in a motherly fashion toward the Filipinos, 
meddling in their affairs and causing trouble. 
Second, the Philippines should always be grate- 
ful toward the United States. In their foreign 
relations they should adhere to the policy of the 
open door and equal opportunity, scmpulously 
avoiding any behavior wliieh might create 
international trouble and they should _ keep 
internal peace giving no room for a rise m 
internal discontent.” 

A great Japanese excuse for brea^ng the 
Nine-Power Treaty, concluded in Washington in 
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1922, to guarantee the independence and 
territorial integrity of China, is the extermination 
of bandits. To perform simitar sendee for the 
islands, Japan would not hesitate to break any 
Philippine neutrality treaty. However, such 
treaties sometimes do cramp Japan’s style. 
With unusual frankness, Japan’s spokesman 
said the other day, “ Such agreements are 
liuiniliating to the nation they are supposed to 
benefit.” 

To Filipinos long eager for independence 
the Jajjanese spokesman’s frank words were a 
luiglity blow. Only a fortnight before the 
spokesman’s pronouncement Senator Key 
Pittman, who was one of the strongest advocates 
of Philippine independence in Congress, declared 
that .rri{>an now plans to seize the Philippines. 
“ R’hat arc we to do if they grab the Philippines 
— which is almost sure to come?” Senator 
Pittman asked rhetorically. 

'■ The League of Nations has tunied out a 
terrible failure, particularly in dealing with 
Japan,” added the senator who had long sup- 
ported that , international body. The Filipinos 


liad long since given up hope in the League of 
Nations for their futui’e security, but they were 
unprepared to learn that Japan was averee to 
any neutrality pact. 

The .fapauese spokesman’s statement added 
much weight to the grave feai-s of many 
observers that Japan will move into the 
Philippines as soon as the United States gets 
out. In Manila Pedro Guevara, former resident 
commissioner in Washington, leader of .the 
faction in favor of the perpetuation of the tran- 
sitory commonwealth airangement, felt that he 
was being vindicated. President Quezon’s 
failure to reappoint bis friend Guevara as com- 
missioner was attributed to Guevara’s anti- 
independence acti\dty. 

Guevara and the many who think as he 
does believe that Japan, in great need of 
Philippine-produced key commodities, like 
cliromium, hemp, rubber, sugar, cocoanut oil 
und lumber, advocates Asia for the Asiatics in 
order that the Philippines will be for the 
Japanese. 

March 6, 1936. 


COMMENT & CRITiaSM 


Sir, 

In ihe February number of the Modern Review on 
page 236 under the heading, " Is iater-caste marriage un- 
Hindu ” it is said “ Hindu inler-casle marriages with 
orthodox rins can be registered as valid marriages under 
the law of British India.” This statement appears to be 
incorrect and t^ainst the provisions of law. When the 
marriage is once celebrated according to orthodox rites 
the same marriage cannot be registered under tbe special 
marriage act. jtccording to the provisions of that act the 
bride has to make a declaration in tbe following words, 
” 1 hereby declare as follows ; I am at the present 
time unmarried ” (vide second schedule to the act and 
section loj. The same kind of declarations is to be made 
|jy ilie bridegroom also. If the couple is already married 


according to orthodox rites and if they want to get their 
marriage again registered under tbe special marriage act, 
certainly they cannot do it as they cannot then say that 
they are unmarried. 

In this part of India many people now-a-days get 
iheir marriage registered first and then either to please 
(lieir orliiodox relation or their own self perhaps they 
again undergo the orthodox ntes of marriage. 

In their case, of course, they are married on the day 
on which their marriage is registered. The orthodox rites 
are a mere farce. In any case the couple cannot get 
iheir marriage performed with orthodox rites and then 
get it registered under the law of Britisli India. 

Yours truly 
JC. B. Gajcndragadkar 





SJ. SLBHAS C. BOSE— UNDER REGULATION III OF 1818 

By SATYENDRA CHANDRA MITRA, m,a., b.l. 


The moment Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose touched 
the Indian soil on the 8th of March, he was 
arrested under Regulation No. Ill of 1818. We 
would like to discuss here primarily the legal 
and constitutional aspect of his detention. 

The Home Member of the Government of 
India has declared in the Legislative Assembly 
that Sj. Bose was involved in terrorist crime. 
There is clear provision both in the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and in the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act to 
deal with offenders who are in any way con- 
nected with terrorism. The provisions of these 
enactments are so wide and all-coraprehensive 
that any activities connected with terrorism can 
be effectively dealt with under the various 
sections. 

If Government seriously maintain that Sj. 
Subhas Bose is in any way connected with 
terrorism, it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to deal with his case under any of those 
emergency legislations. The only ground for 
not proceeding against him under the Emergency 
Laws, as stated by the Hon'ble Home Member, 
is that the sources of information might 
be dried up and the life of the witnesses 
would be endangered. The argument of the 
Law Member Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar that 
the reason for not enforcing the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was that Government out of 
kindness was giving him better facilities due 
to his higher station in life is not only frivolous 
but also very unkind. 

It was demanded by Sj. Bose and all bis 
friends as well as in the public Press that he 
should be placed under regular trial. We pro- 
pose to quote some of the sections from the 
recently enacted Emergency Laws to show con- 
clusively that the apprehensions of the Home 
Member of the Government of India are also 
without any foundation. 

Under section 31 of Bengal Act XII of 1932 
the trying courts have power to exclude persons 
or the public from the precincts of courts. The 
section runs thus : 

“The Special Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, order 
at any stage of a trial that the public generally, or any 
particular person, shall not have access to, or be or remain 
in, the room or building used by the Special Magistrate 
as a court. 

68-7 


Provided that where in any case the public prosecutor 
or Advocate-General, as the case may be, certifies in writing 
to the Special Magistrate that it is expedient in the inter- 
ests of the public peace or safety or of the peace or safety 
of any of the witnesses in the trial that the public generally 
should not have access to, or be or remain in, the room 
or building used by the Special Magistrate as a court, the 
Special Magistrate shall order accordingly.” 

The same powers of exclusion of the public 
for safety of tritnesses were extended to trials 
by commissioners by Secs. VIIIA and VIIIB by 
the Bengal Criminal Law Second Amend- 
ment Act, 1932. So it is clear that the plea of 
the safety of the witnesses and the fear of dry- 
ing up of the sources of police information are 
now absolutely groundless. 

The court will certainly take the initiative 
or in any case the Public Prosecutor will not 
hesitate in the least to have cn camera trials 
when there is the least danger to the life of the 
witnesses. It is a fact that various terrorist 
offences have been tried in Bengal by Special 
Commisson under these sections of Emergency 
legislation and no witnesses to oiu- knowledge 
during recent years have been murdered or inter- 
fered with. The Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act is so drastic that under 
its provision any ofBeer of Government 
authorized in this behalf may arrest and detain, 
have power to take possession of immovable and 
movable properties and have also the power to 
prohibit or limit access to any building or place 
in their occupation and may requisition the 
assistance of any person and can prohibit the 
use of any place and can take possession of 
places used for purposes of certain association 
and also have liie general power of searches, 
can impose collective fines on inhabitants of a 
locality, and can make offences cognizable and 
non-bailable, while under the ordinary law they 
are not such. 

As we have already quoted, special arrange- 
ments have been made for the trial of such 
cases and of special rules of evidence to be 
adopted, if found necessary, and of trial en 
camera. 

We are not contending about the rigoxir of 
the law. But we maintain that when the scope 
of the law is so wide and every safeguard has 
been provided for the protection of witnesses 
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and against the fear of drj'ing up of the sources 
of police information, it does not lie in the 
mouth of the Government now further to plead 
that a person like Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
cannot have a trial. 

During recent years there have been several 
big conspiracy cases connected with terrorist 
crimes which have been tried under the 
Emergency laws and convictions have been 
secm-ed, unattended by any of the evil effects as 
apprehended by the Home Member. In the 
eye of the lew there should be no distinction 
between one person and another. If other 
people can bo tried and convicted with impunity 
under tire Emergency Laws, wliy siiould Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who does not pray for 
any special mercies, be spared the consecfuences 
of 'his alleged action? We know from oiu long 
and intimate acquaintance with Sj. Subhas 
Bose that he is incapable of having any 
connection with terrorist crime, and that is 
the reason why we challenge Government to 
deal with him legally, We shall now show that 
Regulation No. Ill of 1818 is inapplicable in his 
case. 

In the preamble to the Regulation it is 
stated that it would apply : 

U’) “For the due maintenance of alliances formed by 
the British Government with foreign powers. 

(Ill “For the preservation of tranquillity in the terri* 
tories of Native Princes entitled to tlio pi-oteciion of the 
British Government. 

tiiil “For the security of the British Dominions from 
foreign hostility or internal commotion.” 

It is on one of these three grounds that a 
person can be arrested and kept under deten- 
tion under Regulation III. 

We shall try to show that none of these 
provisions are applicable in Sj. Bose’s case. 
When this Regulation was made there were 
in the country numerous anti powerful feuda- 
tories of the sovereign recently conquered 
anti several ceded provinces, nominally subjects 
of His ilajesty but from whom danger might 
at any time be apprehended. So this regula- 
tion was not intended for application against 
political agitators, sedition-mongers or terrorists. 

The first application of this regulation was 
in July, 1869, in connection vith the Wahabi 
movements when Ameer Khan was a A’ictim of 
Regulation III in Bengal. The next case was 
in 1897 when the two Natu brothers of Poona 
were dealt with under the same regulation. In 
1907. Lala Lajpat Rai and Sirdar Ajit Singh 
were deported under the provision of the Regula- 
tion and in 1908 the late .^.swini Kumar Dutt, 
Sj. Krishna Kr. Mitra, Raja Subodh Ch. 
MalUk, the late Shyam Sundar Chakravarty,.Si. 


Pulin Behary Das, Sj. Satish Ch. Chatterjee, 
the late Mouoranjan Guha Thakurta, Sj’. 
Sachindra Prasad Bose, and Sj. Bhupesh 
Chandra Nag were deported under the same 
regulation. 

During the great war numerous person 
were dealt with under the same regulation. 

So there is no reason why the ordinary laws 
should be suspended at a time when there is no 
war in which England is involved or there is 
any insecurity of the Bntish Dominions “ from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotion.” 

We do not know what were the charges 
framed against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose for his 
arrest and detention. All that we can gather 
from the S]5eeche3 of the Home Member of the 
Go^'ernment of India is that Mr. Bose is 
guilty of possessing intellectual pow’ers and 
organizing capacity and the bold assertion that 
he is deeply involved in terrorist crime. 

During the recent discussion on the question 
of the re)3eal of repressive laws in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly botli the Home Member and the 
Law Member made large promises that they 
would substantiate by facts the complicity of 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose with terrorist crime. 
From the scrappy report that appeared in the 
daily press it appeared that the only point there- 
of made was about the letter of Sj. Ki-ishna- 
das, the paid secretary of the All-India Con- 
gress Office, who in one of his intercepted letters 
to Gandhiji %vrote that Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was connected with the Jugantar group, 
Kiishnadas himself in a recent statement 
said that his information about several schools 
of revolutionaries in Bengal was gathered by 
him in prison from all sorts of people including 
a host of Government emissaries and agent pro- 
vocateurs. He made it clear that he had 
no direct knowledge of Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose’s complicity with the Jugantar party of 
the revolutionaries and what he wrote was 
based on hearsay or gossip. 

It is to be regretted that Government some- 
times comes to conclusion from such flimsy and 
unsubstantial evidence. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the lives and liberties of such 
respected citizens are jeopardized on such un- 
ti-ustworthy e-\’idence, and that Government 
could not disclose any better evidence than the 
flimsy hearsay e\’iderice contained in the letter 
of Sj. Krishnadas. All this would appear to 
show that their declaration of having definite 
l)roof against Sj. Subhas Chandi’a Bose is a 
mere myth. They dare not face a trial io open 
court when the witnesses may be properly tested 
by thorough ci’oss-examination. 
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With a view to find out if any substantial 
allegation has been made out against Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, we have carefully gone through 
the Note presented by the Secretary of State 
for India on terrorism in India which he laid 
before tlie Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. 

There are a few references to Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose in that note and we shall pre- 
sently mention them to evaluate their worth. 
On page 333 of the said report it is said, 

“According to the confession of Dr. Narayan Roy, ‘liis 
mind had teen inflamed ’ by speeches made by Subhas 
Chandra Bose and another well-known political agitator.” 

If those speeches of Sj. Subhas Bose were 
seditious which inflamed the mind of Dr. 
Narayan Roy, it was the clear duty of the 
Government to prosecute him for sedition. But 
if they have failed to do so, it is no use arguing 
now that he was involved in terrorism. 

On page 343 it is stated : 

“Dr. Bhupendra Nath Dutta (an old terrorist), Kanai 
Lai Genguli, Subhas Bose (detained twice onder Regula- 
tion III), Bankim Chandra Mukherjee and others devoted 
their energies, from varying motives, to the development 
and growth of organizations based on communist or semi’ 
communist ideas.” 

There was a conspiracy case known as the 
Meerut Conspiracy case in which alleged com- 
munist leaders of varying degrees were arraigned 
and convicted, but S). Subhas Chandra Bose 
was not one of them. In the same report it is 
stated ; 

" At the instance oi Subhas Chandra Bose, Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru presided over the All-Bengal Students' 
Conference in 1928 and in his speech advocated com- 
munism and internationalism for India. Immediately on 
his departure an Independence League was started by 
Subhas Bose with a number of ex-detenus and State 
Prisoners. They drew up a manifesto on Bolshevik lines, 
which evoked some protest. When later, however, Jawahar 
Lai himself started the ‘Independence for India League,’ 
having for its object the achievement of Swaraj' for India, 
with the help and support oi Kauai Canguli and 
Bhupendra Dutt, it met with strong opposition from Subhas 
Chandra Bose and his followers, who now formed a 
separate ‘Independence for India League’ in Bengal.” 

In a later passage it is said : 

" During the Jute Mills Strike of 1929 there were 
Indications that the Congress Scheme was to get the 
intelligentsia to organize a mass upheaval through the 
youth and students' and volunteer movements with a view 
to coerce the Government. The scheme did cot materialize 
and the Meerut case has for the time being ended 
attempts to form organizations on communist lines.” 

There are other passages as at page 338 as 
follows : 

“ To complete the picture it is necessary to say a 
word about the connection of the Congress Committee 
and the Calcutta Corporation and the manner in which 
subversive' movements in general and terrorism in parti- 


cular have received encouragement from the Corporation. 
The present Calcutta Corporation was the creation nf the 
Act of 1923. In 1929 the Congress under the leadership 
of late Mr. C. R. Das obtained a large majority in it 
and since then has dominated it under the leadership 
successively of late Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and Mr. Subhas 
Ch. Bose, both ex-presidents of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and of Dr. B. C, Roy, The former 
two were bitter critics of Government and at various times 
were incarcerated under Regulation III of 1818 and the 
latter suffered imprisonment during the Civil Disobedience 
Movements.” 

Those are some of the specimens cited by 
the Secretary of State as indicative of terrorism 
in Bengal. It has been opined that 
“it 18 true that the Congress formally dissociated itself 
from terrorism but it was equally clear that, if some of 
the workers and leaders i>f (fnngress were given a free 
hand, tiiey would not be averse l<i giving their general 
support to terrorism.” 

This is the boki inference of the Secretary 
of State on Maltatma Gandhi's Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, which, according to him. 
" aroused anti-British sentiment and a spirit 
of lawlessness in the province ” and that 
“ seditous literature of the most xriolent descrip- 
tion was being broadcast in the shape of pamph- 
lets and books.” It is certainly claimed that 
the Government saved the situation bj’ passing 
of ordinances and emergency legislation and the 
'■'situation had apparently greatly improved" 
and we do not see any reason why the law was 
not applied against Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
if the Government considered him guilty, and 
why the old Regulation, which was not designed 
to meet such situations, was misapplied. Sj. 
Bose has been suffering from serious in- 
testinal troubles for the last four or five years 
and he was away from India for his treatment. 
His immediate arrest on his return from the 
continent of Europe to his native land after a 
prolonged absence makes it clear that his deten- 
tion is not due to his activities but to his pro- 
nounced ^'iews about Swaraj for India. That 
Government officials are not known for con- 
sistency or accuracy of their remarks about 
Indian leadem will be evident from the following 
anecdote. 

Lord Morley in his letter to Lord Minto 
wTote : 

“You have nine men locked up a year ago by ‘.1®“^'^ 
de cachet' because you believed them to be criminally 
connected wiih criminal plots, and because you expected 
their arrest to check these plots.” 

But speaking on the 7th January, 1924, on 
the Ordinance Bill in the Bengal Legislative 
Council Sir Hugh Stephenson referred to those 
arrests and said that Sj. Krislma Kumar Nlitra 
and others were deported because of vidlent 
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boycott speeches and not for their connection 
with terrorist crime. IVe quote bis exact words ; 

“ The first two are those of Babu Asvrini Kumar Dulta 
and Babu Krishna Kumar ifilra. It has been said that 
no one will believe that they had anything to do with 
terrorist crime and that therefore the secret information 
of the police must have been false and Government may 
eifually well be deceived by such false information now. 
I never knew Babu .\swini Kr. Dutta but I hope Babu 
Krishna Kumar will not be ashamed if I call nim my 
friend and I whole-heartedly acquit him of sympathy with 
terrorist crime, but as far as I know no one has ever 
accused him or Babu Aswini Kumar Dutta of promoting 
crime still less of taking part in it. The Bengal GOTem- 
ment asked for the arrest under the Bengal Regulation 
III of 1818 of Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra in 
because of his violent boycott speeches and his activity 
in organising volunleers involved the danger of internal 
commotion. In the same way the Eastern Bengal 
Government asked for the use of the said Regulation in 
the case of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt because of ms 
xhirlroucd caiopaign of anti* Government speeches and w 
his control of the Brojo Mohan Institution, from which 
a stream of Swadeshi preachers was constantly pouring . 

We believe the time will come when ^ 
equally highly placed ofBcial from bis place in 
the Government will declare that Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose could not be conceived of being 
implicated in any terrori-st crime, but that his 
arrest and detention were due to his great love 
for his country, his high intellectual power and 
his great organizing abilities, bis unbounded in- 
fluence over the youth of the country and the 
great love and respect in which he is held by 
his countrymen at large. 

Lord Morley has ti-uly said ; 


“ Excess of severity is not the path to order. On the 
contrary it is the path to the bomh," 

If Government sincerely believe that Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose is implicated in any terro- 
rist activities, it is the clear duty of the 
Government to haul him up before a Court of 
Law. Ai'bitrary detention for an indefinite 
period as a regular weapon of Government 
should now cease. Punishment without trial is 
abhorrent. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea rightly 
said that 

“security of life and property are the great foundation 
upon which rests the vast, the stupendous, the collosal 
fabric of British rule in India. What becomes then of 
these inestimable blessings, if at any movement your 
property may be confiscated, you may be arrested, kept in 
custody for months together without a trial and without 
a word of explanation ? What becomes of the boasted 
vaunt of the boon of personal liberty and personal security 
under British rule under the circumstances?” 

The Repressive Laws Committee was con- 
stituted in compliance with a resolution passed 
by the Council of State in 1921 with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the then Law Member as its 
President. In ^eir report they said that Regu- 
lation in of 1818 should not, in future, be 
put in operation anywhere, except the North- 
Western Frontier Province. The Government 
of India accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee. But it seems they have resiled 
fj'om their former position and are now making 
free use of the old Reflation. 

All that we want is that there should be the 
rule of law and persons should not suffer merely 
for their love of their country. 


“ BAHA,” THE SANTHAL SAL-BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


By CHARULAL MUHHERJEA, m.a., bjj. 


The Santhals have just now finished the 
celebration of "Baha,” their sal-blossom season, 
an occasion for wholesale tribal rejoicing with 
sprinkling of water, its special miracle-plays, 
songs and dances. 

According to Ha-pram Reak Katka, the 
Traditions and Institutions of the Santhals, the 
aim of the festival is to celebrate the advent of 
Spring, which sees the efflorescence of their 
favourite sal, palas, mokua and iche flowers. 
So long ‘ Baha ’ is not over, no Santhal will suck 
the honey of these flowers or eat them, nor will 
their women wear them in their hair. As dis- 
tinguished from the 'Sorai,’ the Harvest-home, 
which is a trifle Bacchanal this festival is purer 
in its observapees. 


The festival begins with a day of purifica- 
tion called “ TJm,” when the young men of the 
village assemble at the ‘ Jahir-than,’ the holy- 
grove in the village, and build two huts. One 
of these huts is reserved for the Santhal deity, 
called “ Gossain era,” while the other is meant to 
be jointly shared by “ Jaher era,” the presiding 
deity of the gro%'e, the " Fives ” meaning the 
five presiding gods and " Maran Bum,” the chief 
presiding deity. The shrines thus built will be 
purified with cowdung by the priest. All the 
young men of the village will then bathe and 
purify themselves. 

In the meantime, the Naeke (priest) ■wiU 
cleanse a winnowing-fan, a basket, a bow and 
arrow, a pick-axe, a broom-stick, a holy gong 
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and a hunting-horn, and will daub them with 
oil and mithi, a kind of spices. 

The evening comes. In the meantime, the 
Gorait, the orderly of the village headman, has 
presented him (the priest) with three fowls. 
Three young men now advance towards the 
priest’s house, shaking their heads in a frenzy 
and impersonating " Jaher era,” “ Maran Buru ” 
and “ Gossain era ” respectively. “ Jaher era,” 
then enters the priest’s hut, puts on the bracelet 
and putting the basket on his head, takes up 
the broom-stick. The “ Fives ” will take up the 
bow and arrow, while “ Maran Buru,” the pick- 
axe and the actor-deities will then run to the 
grove followed by the young men. “ Jaher era ” 
then sweeps the shrine, while the two others 
supervise. 

At night, they return from the grove. The 
priest, wilJi piteous lamentations takes back the 
insignias the deities wore. All then sit on mats. 
The three actor-deities are then given a handful 
of rice each as propitiation and questioned about 
the auguries. This is followed by a general in- 
cantation of the gods. 

Next, the priest washes their feet begin- 
ning with “ Jaher era.” The deities themselves 
do so mutually and the headman, the drummer, 
the Kabi (the singer), all participate in the 
ceremony. The balance of the water is then 
thrown on all amidst general jumps and yells. 
The priest then asks for the water-pot and 
makes “Jaher era,” “Maran Buru” and the 
“ Fives ” sit on the mats when they are dispos- 
sessed of their spirit-life. They are then 
entertained with a meal of rice and drinks of 
‘ pochoi ’ (rice-beer) along with the others 
present. But a peculiar thing is that the Kabi, 
the singer, is allowed a larger share of the dinner 
and not allowed to return home. 

Dances en viasse with special songs for the 
" Baha ” follow. Many of these are duets. 
One runs thus in the first three stanzas : — 
Semi-chorus : 

On the Pipul tree, the wood-pecker is twittering. 
Under the banyan tree, the gutrut is singing. 

Has the Spring arrived? 

Second semi-chorus answers : 

The seasons have changed, so the wood-pecker 

twitters, 

The Spring has come back; so the gutrut babbles. 

The Spring has come back to us. 

The second day’s programme which includes 
the shooting at sal-flowers is the most 
picturesque. Early this morning, the priest’s 
wife grinds flour. The headman’s orderly goes 
round the village gathering rice, salt and 
turmeric. All then go to the holy-grove sing- 


ing all the way. The priest carries a big basket 
containing a chain, bracelets, broom-stick, bows 
and arrows and horns and a smaller one with 
rice, oil, vermilion, flour and pick-axe. A 
small holy-water pot is conveyed there by a 
bachelor youth. 

Here’ the actor-deities of the previous day 
will again be inspired. They will wear their 
traditional insignia and run to the jungles 
followed bj’' the young men. There, the “ Fives ” 
will shoot at the sprouting iSal-fiowers with an 
arrow, Maran Buru will climb the tree and cut 
the branches with the flowers, while Jaher era 
will pluck them in his basket. Then they all 
return to the holy-gi'ove, also gathering mohua 
flowers on the way, where the prie.st will receive 
them with a load' of sal-flowers in a chequered 
napkin. The actor-deities are then enshrined in 
their respective huts. Fowls are sacrificed in 
their honour with a special incantation in 
honour of “Baha” and amidst songs and re- 
joicings, the priest offers the deities bunches of 
sal- and mohua- flowers. Then after a mutual 
feet-washing ceremony in wluch Jaher era takes 
the lead, on the balance of the water being 
sprinkled on tliem, there will again be shouts 
and yells when the deities will be transformed 
to their real selves. 

All then return to the village singing and 
dancing. The burden of these particular songs 
is that of an invitation to all the boys and the 
girls of the village to accept the special ^ft of 
a sai-flower from the priest and to salute him in 
return. 

At night, the priest remains at the grove 
with his wife, who shares with him a special 
dish of a spotted fowl, cooked by her husband. 

The third day, which sjonbolises the return 
home, is devoted to general feasting and merry- 
making. Some go to the Jaher-than fgrove), 
beat the kettle-drum and blow horns, indicating 
that the priest is returning home. All then 
tell one another, “Let us go and welcome the 
priest,” and march to the grove. A young man 
then takes on his head the basket in which the 
-sal-flowers have been so nicely piled by the 
prie.st, who himself carries a few flowers, the 
winnowing-fan and the pot of water. The jar 
of holy water is. as before, conveyed by a 
bachelor. 

As the Santhals now advance towards their 
village, the maids keep ready the ceremonial 
water-jug, seats of wood and oil in a wooden 
box of a small size. The priest’s feet are washed 
by the maidens of the first house. She is 
offered a sal-flower in return. The maids salute 
the priest as he pours water on them. This is 
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done in all the litnises. till they i-each the priests, 
when water is poured on Ids roofs and a liberal 
offer of rioe-becr is made to all present. 

Now follows a water- [estival on a wide 
scale. Y'ater is sprinkletl on all as on the 
occasion of the ‘‘ Hnli ” of the tiindiis. with the 
difference that it is not coloured. Men and 
women all join in this except those prohibited 
by special degrees of relationship. For, it 
may be interesting to note the Santhal thinks 


that his younger brother's wife and Ins wife’s 
elder sister deseiwe a great respect from him and 
so it is not thought jiroper to throw water on 
them. 

The festivities oonch’.dc ivjth songs and 
dances in which the whole village joins, the. 
nieny-maker’s procession starting from the 
priest’.s house ending with the house of the 
lieadman. 


SEVENTH HOOGHLY DISTRICT LIBR.4RY CONFERENCE 


SucceHsl'ul Session at Rajbaliial 


.•tviD.'T >c.'rin-:- III jirral i'iiUiij-ij>m liii‘ icvinilli >i>siiin 
of the HiiojtliK Pistrici l.ilirar> Conferenre was held 
in the ••paciiius pandal erected in ifu- campimml uf the 
Rajliallial H. E. School on the 3rd and 4lh .-Vpril last. 
The President-elect, Sj. Rainananda Cliaiterjee. on 
alighting from the train with the sectional Chairmen and 
dUtinguUhed guests, was given a rousing reception at 
the .iVutpiir Railway Station before the parly proceeded 
[o Rajhalliat by motor car. 

.41 tlie commencement Rai Bahadur Professor 
Dr. Dinesli Ch. Sen. D.Litt., opened the exhibition arranged 
on the occasion sviih a ehort speech. Tlierc were stalls 
of local crops, small-scale cottage industries, demonstra- 
tion of weaving, besides the libraiy exhibition. In the 
latter 'posters, maps, charts, photographs, floor plans, 
library literature and appliances collected from Hmighly 
District, Baroda State, .Andhra Desha. Madras, Bulgaria, 
Amenca, China, Japan, New Zealand, .Australia, Great 
Britain and other foreign countries as well as boohs and 
manuscripts of the District, were displayed. The portrait 
of .Andrew Carnegie and a set of posters sent by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York were an added 
attraction. 

In according a hearty welcome to tlic President-elect, 
delegates and the distinguished visitors Professor .Amiilya 
Charan Viilyahliiisan. the Chairman »f the Reception 
Committee, briefly described the condition of the village 
and the keenness of the local workers foe the social and 
cultural welfare of the place. , 

Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu. m.a., B.t., M.i-c,, in course 
of his inaugural speech dwelt on the usefulness of libraries 
and clrc.ssed the reading of useful literature. 

Kumar .Munindra Deh Rai Moliasai, m.l.c.. the 
President of the Hooghly District Library Association, 
then narrated the history of the .Association since its 
formation at Bansberia in 1923. when the first Hooghly 
District Library Conference was held. The Association 
organized a Library Workers' Training Camp in June 
1934 and a sur\ey of the Librarj' provision* in the 
Hooghly District was made by the end of that year, both 
being conducted liv Sj. Prami] Chandra Basil. Assistant 
Librarian of the Calcutta University Library, voluntarily. 
He stated that through the efforts of the .Association, 
financial assistance has been secured from the District 
Board and I'nion Boards towards the libraries. He 
advocated initiation of Hospiial Library service and 
offered several useful suggestions for improving the work- 
ing of the Libraries in the District. 


Sj. Till Cori Diilla. the lloiiy, .Secretary of thi- 
Associatiou. read tlie messages sent by Sir P. C. Ray, 
Rati .Saheb S. R. Ranganathan (Secretary. Madras Library 
.-Vssocialitin). Sj. Hiranya Kumar Mitra, Pandit Atiil 
Krishna Goswami and others. 

Sj. Ramananda Chalterjee, the President of the 
Conference, then delivered his address dvrelling on the part 
played by the invention of writings in the progress of 
civilization, on the evolution of books and the part the 
library plays in the cultural uplift of a nation. He said 
that anybody can gel in touch with the master minds of 
the bygone ages through their thoughts recnnled in the 
books. Libraries help evel^body to come in contact with 
the present-day civilizaliun. The disheartened get courage 
and joy and the afflicted get solace and relief from the 
books in a library, Libraries are essentially needed to wip: 
mil the ciirae of appalling illiteracy from the country. He 
also paid warm iribiiies to the services rendered by the 
workers of the Hooghly district in pushing forward the 
library movement in the province and hoped that their 
endeavour would be crowned with success. 

Prof. .Anath Nath Basu. M^v.. (Calcutta University 
Teachers’ Training Department) the Chairman of the 
Cliihlren’s Library .-eclion. in course of his address spoke 
on the environments required in a children's library so 
that the juvenile readers may be afforded proper facili- 
lies and guidance in solving their own problems and 
finding their required informations. Inter alia, he expressed 
regret that the requirements of children are judged by 
those of adults; but the children cannot enjoy or assi- 
milate the literature catered to them in the tabloid form 
uf that which suits the taste of the adults. He advocated 
proper treatment of the juvenile readers and the publica- 
tion of suitable juvenile literature written from the point 
of view Ilf the young ones, us the present type of juvenile 
books in Bengali does not meet their requirements 
pruperiy. 

In the next sitting Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mufclierjee, 
(Librarian of Tagore’s University, Visvabharali) . the 
Chairman of the Rural Library section, delivered an 
interesting address on the features of a good rural library. 
He advocated open access system and spoke on the need 
of proper classification and cataloguing in finding the hook 
resources of a library' however small. He offered several 
helpful suggestions for improving the condition of the 
rural libraries. 

Mr. Prami) Chandra liasu then presented the report 
of the Lilirary Survey of the Hooghly District. He advo- 
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The Presidenl and ihe Delegates o{ the Seventh 

caied co-ordination of work amongst the libraries and 
creation of a District Library- Board to take up Ihe afore- 
said work. 

Mr. Ajit Knmar Ghosh read a .paper on books aid 
libraries. . „ 

In the tliird sitting Prof. Nripendra Nath Banerjee, 
the Chairman of the Adnh Education section, spoke on 
the voluntary- work to be undertaken through the libraries 
to focus public attention on the problems of health, sanita- 
tion, trade and commerce and other kindred topics for the 
betterment of the condition of the villages. Prof. Anaih 
Nath Basil explained the method adopted in Denmark to 
impart useful knowledge to the agriculturists during their 
leisure hours. Mr. Tin Cori Diitta spoke on the creation 
of taste for books by reading books to the patients in the 
hospitals, who afterwards become real book-lovers. 
Several other speakers also took part in the deliberations. 


Session of the Library Conference at Rajbalhal 

Amongst those present on the occasion the names of 
the following gentlemen may be mentioned : , , 

Mr. Tarak Nath Mukhetjee (Chairman, Hooghly Dis- 
trict Board), Mr. Kanai Lai Goswami (Chairman of the 
Serarapur Municipality and Local Board), Mr. Harihar 
Sett. Mi. Manroatha Nath Ghose. Prof. Monindra Nath 
Rudra. About one hundred delegates from various parts of 
the district were present besides more than four thousand 
local people, mostly agriculturists and weavers. 

A visit to the birthplace of the renowned Bengali 
Poet, Hem Ciiandra Banerjee -was made by soine of the 
delegates and a memorial meeting was also held in the 
Conference pandal. 

Some useful resolutions were passed. 

Througli the efforts of Mr. Bhiidev Bhatiacharya and 
Mr. Mahabharat Terali, the Secretaries of the Reception 
(Committee, and other members of the Hem CHiandia Smnti 
Paihagar, the Conference was a grand success. 
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ENGLISH 

1. CH.-VNGINO VIEWS ON MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY (Hindu Youth) : By K. T. Merchant, MA., 
LL£. irit/i n forr-irord by Prof. Morric Oitixberg. 
Publkhcil by B. B. Paul Co„ Madras. Rs. 3/S/-. 
Pp. e02. 

2. THE rNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF M.AH- 
RASHTRA : By M. G. Bkngal, MA. (Reprinted 
/ro7/i the Jouriinl of .the University of Bombay. 
Vol. IV Part I, July, if'So), JS pages. Re. ]/-. 

These two treatises are the outcome of the valu- 
able work done by the department of Sociology in 
the Universit.v of Bombay under the able guidance of 
Prof. Q. S. Ghurj'e. The method followed in the first 
is to elicit views ou marriage and family by distribut- 
ing questionnaires among young pei-sons and the middle- 
aged among the Hindu population of certain parts of 
Bombay Presidency. The total number of subjects 
approached was 3.800. out of whom 598 replies have 
been analysed here. The questions were wisely couched 
and likel.y mistakes and deficiencies avoided. In the 
language of the author, the study “suggests that 
there would be late marriages. Separ.ate and small 
families and a wider use of contraceptives. Personal 
choice would count for more than anything else. There 
would be more and more ‘ marriages between com- 
patibles.’ But we tlrink that the demand for economic 
mdepcndencc by a good number of the youth as the 
condition alssolute prior to marriage suggests the possi- 
bility of a greater number of married ladies going in 
for employment. But the homes run by the joint 
contribution of both ‘ bo.v ' and ‘ girl ’ will only be 
ossible if the tendency among the ladies as suggested 
y their replies, not to tlrink of marriage at all in 
the event of their being economic independence (?), 
is kept within proper bounds.” With reference to these 
possibilities lu the future certain relevant problems 
relating to .=elf-ehoice and personal contract, like co- 
education, inter-caste marriage, divorce and birth- 
control are discussed. The author is a reformer but 
his reformism is supported by knowledge of the facts 
of the situation. 

The second treatise is comparatively unpretentious 
Infonnations about 542 untouchable families from tea 
districts of the same Presidency are collected. The 


ca.-'tes studied are the Maham, Chamara, Mangs, Dhors 
and Bhangis. As manj- as thirty-one tables about their 
different demographic, economic and social conditions 
are given and cautious conclusions drawn therefrom 
The suri-ey method is followed. The two disabilities 
wlueh demand immediate removal are the scarcity of 
water and absence of educational facilities. Hence the 
two cure righte of drawing water from public wells 
and of sending children to public schools have to bp 
recognized at once. The result will be an appreciation 
of a 'cleaner and more moral mode of life’ by the 
untouchables themselves. To ' accustom the members 
of other sections to a freer social intercourse with 
lliese people and la-stly to unde rmin e and eradicate 
the exclusivist spirit of caste’ would require the 
upheaval of a raissionaiy spirit among Hindu youths 
who would practise and preach to the people in a 
sincere yet tactful manner. The author suggests a 
central organisation to fight untouchability with a net 
work of smaller committees all over the countiy. 
There should also be an army of workers pledged to 
do the work by non-violent pereuasion, failing that, 
by legal means, 

The temper of our authore is a ^mptom of the 
age, and of the change that is coming in the scholastic 
atrnoaphere. Such suiweys arc an imperative need in 
India, particularly in Bengal. Will our intellectuals 
take note? The Calcutta University should at once 
follow suit. 

DHuaj.m Mukerji 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE -tULLAGE MOVE- 
MENT ; A collection of speeches and iDrilinga by 
J. C. Kimarappa. Edited and published by Sanivarapu 
bubbii Rao. To be had of The Andhra College of 
Commerce, Rajahmundry. Pp. 83. Price As. 8. 

This little book is a collection of some of the 
speeches and writings of Sit, J. C. Kumarappa relating 
to the aims, objects and methods of the All-India 
Village Industries Association, "rhe author gives us 
here his own criticism of Capitalism and Communism, 
concluding that both are detrimental to the growth 
of human personality, and thus of human happiness. 
The reason is that they are ultimately forms of 
centralization, and centmlization does not favour the 
growth of individualitj'. Mr. Kumarappa remarks in 
one place that Communism is the “rationalized” form 
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of Capitalism. It is an opinion with which one can 
hardly agree- Both may be forms of Centralization 
or of Industrialism, but the difference between them is 
so fundamental that it would be wrong to describe 
them in terms of each other. 

The author sees in decentralisation the remedy 
against the dangers of Capitalism and Communism. 
But it is not unadulterated decentralisation which he 
advocates; nor does he favour merelj' voluntarj’ foims 
of association and refuse to ha\'e anything to do with 
the State. In fact, tliere will be a place for centralized 
production with regard to public utility services, while 
private ownership will have to be curtailed "by limit- 
ing productive capacity under State control.” The 
State will be, not under the dictatoi-ship either of 
the rich or of the proletariat, but will truly reflect 
the will of "all sorts and conditions of people.” But 
how that can be secured has not been explained by 
the author; perhaps because it lies outside tlie 
immediate scope of the present book. 

Mr. Kumarappa thus hopes that if our life is 
organized on the basis of a happy mean between 
centralization and decentralization, it will "give rise 
to a higher standard of life and culture” than has 
yet been secured anywhere in the world. The reader 
will notice that Mr. Kumarappa ^eals of a higher 
standard of life and not o? living. Obviously he 
reflects here Mahatma Gandhi's ideal of "plain living 
and high thinking”; although, like a modem man, 
he does not taboo machines altogether, but wouid have 
them for speed. 

The book maintains a rather popular and scrappy 
character throughout. Perhaps this was inevitable, as 
it has been mainly culled from newspaper reports. But 
it might easily have been freed from its intolerable 
profusion of printing mistakes. 

NmiiAL Kumar Bose 

TENDENCIES IN RECENT ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT: By ProjessoT Srij Narain. Lectures 
deavered as_ Sir Kikabhcd Premckand Reader, 18S4, to 
the University of Delhi. Publish^ by the University 
ol Delhi, 19S6. Pages SIS. 

The works of the economists of our country mainly 
deal with the peculiar problems of India, and the stutv 
of pure theory has been generally neglected. Prof. 
Brij Narain's book will therefore attract attention, 
because of the venture that has been made in it to 
analyse certain aspects of the pure theory of economics. 

The book contains a number of lectures dealing 
with some new trends in econoniio theory and in 
economic policy. The new trends have been admirably 
analyzed. In Indian Universities, the classical exposi- 
tion of economic theory is yet now adhered to, and 
the changes that are ^dually taking place, e.g., in 
the concept of cost, or in the theory of money, estsape 
the notice of the average student. Prof. Brij Narain 
has done a service to many by explaining in simple 
language, with the help of familiar illustrations, the 
behaviouristic idea of economic activities as conditioned 
reflexes, the concept of cost as an aggregate expression 
of the equi-marginal utilities of factors having aiter- 
Mtive uses, the changed explanation of the relation 
between cost and rent and the application of the 
marginal utility analysis to the theory of money. The 
Indian readers will also be grateful to the author for 
inaking available to them some of the theories of 
Aftalion, De Vries, Spann and of many others. 

Prof. Brij Narain is not, however, content with a 
inere exposition of the recent trends in economic 
thought. He has well-defined opinions on many of the 
abstract issues. His belief that there is a definite 


causality in all economic phenomena leads him to assert 
that a determinate cause lies behind the present de- 
pies-fion. He makes the unequal distribution of income 
ultimatel>- responsible for the " catastrophic ” fall of 
pi'ieos. Again, lie claims that it i.s price which deter- 
mines utility to the marginal buyer. And, above all, 
he is ■' certain that if the leading economists were 
forceti to re-examine their theories in the manner he 
has su^ested, rconomic principles acceof.aide to all 
would he evolved.” 

There is a valuable chapter on Indian economic 
thought in receut times, hi which, however, one notices 
of an.v reference- to some brilliant works 
of the younger economists. The chapters on the recent 
tendency towards collectivist economic policy throw 
some light on the r-eono:iiic eoninneture of the present- 
day world. 

Be.sb.vtosk D.vtta 

I^'TO THE SUN : By Frieda H. Das, J. M. 
Dent <fc Sons Lid., London. 7s. Bd. 

, Renascent Indian Womiinhood has been portrayed 
lu tills fiction in the variations which it has under- 
gone, —during the dull dreary purdah daj-s when 
suttee was the only I'cat for idealism, the days of 
social reforni in a minor scale, and the eventful times 
of recfiut political struggle culminating in some quarters 
in a determmed effort to eradicate such an age-long 
evil as untouehability. Parvati, Sita and Ramadevn 
are the types representative of the best women march- 
mg mto the suu ” from the dark apartments to which 
tliey had been confined through centuries. In depict- 
ing them Mrs. Das has displayed wonderful insight 
j. character, aspiration and idealism, 

of Indian women which no chance acquaintance with 
toe Indian ways of life can give. The style is beauti- 
ful, smple as a rule, but nervous in describing tense 
situations and inner conflicts, sympathetic in approach- 
ing the changing viewpoints. Mrs. Dass describes 
what she sees,— and some of the names are thinly 
toguised— Baraaol hinting at BaJasore, Lalkanta, etc 
Ihe author has spoken of this book as Ramadevi’s 
DooK, but the fight for Independence and the womeii’* 
part in it has received its due share of attention from 
her, and one likes to pause and read over and over 
agam chapters where the inner stiuggle between con- 
vention and the new movement, both among men and 
women, is taken up as the theme, 

PsiYAHAUJAN SbN 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM - 
By S. Sourdararaja Aiyengar, B.A., BJj. Published 
by Vaman & Co., 81, Elephant Gate Street, Madras. 
Pp. S4. 

This is an apolo^ for Hinduism. Such books are 
usuitoy innocuous. But there is one danger : too much 
glorification of the past or of what already is, often 
implies a stagnation of thoughts and arrest of progress. 
Is there no future for Hinduism to think about? 

, ,IF TRUTH AT LAST BE TOLD : By A. H. 
Jatsinghani. Publiehers, Ganesk & Co., Madras. 72, 

The cover of the book declares that it is “for 
adults only.” This might lead one to suppose that 
it dealt with sex matters : but it does not. It is a 
book on religion and things spiritual. Among other 
things, we are told that “ there was a dearth of every- 
thing alse, but never hath tho world known a dearth 
of saints!” And the reason is, "Many .an idler be- 
cometh a saint.” (P. 44). We agree. But what is 
the good of lengthening the list of Saints by ourselves 
pretending to be so? 

U. C. Bhattach.uhee 
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SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN TEMPERA- 
MENT 1 By Erwin SckToeelinger. Translaled and 
with (I biographical note by James Murphy. _ Foreward 
by Lord Rutherford. Oeorgc Alien & Unwin Ltd. 
7s. 6d. 

The boimdarj- between Science and Philosophy is 
fast disappearing. By the shtor inomentiim of their 
own researches the physicists are now driven to the 
borderland of all science and are even urged to cross 
ever to the other side, to metaphysics. And it is 
those who have contributed most towards the progress 
of science that feel this impulse in the highest degree. 
Einstein, Planck, Eddington, Jeans and J. C. Bo.se are 
notable examples. 

The volume under review is a collection of lectures 
delivered on vaiious occasions by another luminary 
on the scientific horizon. Erwin Schroadinger, the Nobel 
Prize winner in Physics in 1933. Bach of the lectures 
deals with parlicular fuadamental ciuestions and 
assumptions of physics; but while some of them are 
concerned with technical as also controversial problem.' 
— which this is not the place to review — others con- 
sider such problems as tbe exact meaning of the phrase 
' law of nature,’ the conception of causality, the ten- 
dencies of the present-day science, the relation of 
science, art and play, etc. 

The idea sought to be conveyed in these lectures 
is one with which the reviewer is in complete agree- 
ment. It is this, that even Physics which is considered 
to be an objective science par excellence is after all 
as much influenced by human temperament, the cul- 
tural milieu and the fashion of the time as Psj-ebology 
or any other of the avowed subjective sciences. The 
physical problems tliat have been selected for investiga- 
tion through the centuries as also those which have 
been rejected have all like been determined by the 
culture and fashion of the age. and particular problems 
have assumed prominence and importance solely through 
their ability to satisfy some objective need or subjec- 
tive craze. Causality is now replaced by the concep- 
tion of indeterminism, and statistical considerations are 
believed to be the utmost that we c.in achieve. The 
author goes further and says that it is real^ immaterial 
for science whether we accept causality or not, the latter 
fact being entirely contingent upon our temperament. 

The lectures .are highly thoucht-pro\’oking as they 
are bound to be, coming from such a highly intellectual 
and creative mind. To one temperamentally bent 
towards the discussion of fundamental questions, 
Science and the Human Temperament affords an in- 
tellectual treat which should certainly not be missed. 
Murphy has placed the Engli.sh knowing people under 
a deep obligation to liim by his admii-able translation 
of the lectures. 

YOGA ; By Annie BesanI, Adyar Pamphlets, nos. 
SOO-iOl, August-September, 3035. The Theosophieal 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 

The booklet is a joint reprint of a lecture on Yoga 
delivered by Mrs. Besant at the Theosophiea! Conven- 
tion on the 29th December, 1896, and an article entitled 
“ The Hatha-yoga and Raja-yoga of India ' contributed 
to the Aiintii* of Psychical Science, November, 1906. 
The subject-matter of both the articles is more or 
less the same, vie., brief de.'cription of some of the 
elementary practices of yoga and n popular exposition 
of the theory underhung them. The usefiilnes of 
these practices even for our eveiy’day working life 
has been pointed out and emphasised with all the 
sincerity and the earnestness that were chaiacteristie 
of the late authoress. Though the articles are old, 


the Adj'ar Publishing House de.seives the thanks of 
all laymen for reprinting them at tlie present time. 
I have not- the slightest doubt that with the increase 
of the stoiTOS and streses of life everj-whers the value 
of yoga practices shall be more and more realized. At 
sucli times these masterly presentation? of them by 
the celebrated authorities will be tbe onlj’ safe guides, 
and the more sucli pamphlets are published the better 
it will be for the welfare of the individuals and society. 
The extremeh' simple and lucid manner in which the 
complicated subject has been presented will, I am sure, 
be thoroughly appreciated by all who are still prone 
to consider ‘Yoga’ as something mysterious and beyond 
the powers of ordinarj’ understanding. 

ScHRiT Chandra Mimv 

MUGHAL KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY : By 
Prof. Pam Prosnd Khosla, I.EB., fjidian Press. Allaha- 
bad. Pp. 309, Rs. 7/8. 

This is an attempt, as the author sas^, " to describe 
the Mughal Constitution” which, though static, is not 
without some interesting features. " There is nothii^ 
original,” the author continues, “ about the theories con- 
tained in this work, which is only an attempt at formu- 
lating what had existed in a va^e and undefined form 
before.” 

A close perusal of the book under review leaves the 
impression that the learned author is more conversan* 
with the English constitution than with the i^olitica! 
history of Mughal India. The original part of His work 
is an attempt to read the theories of the English Con- 
stitution into Mi^hal Despotism for which this book 
is an apologia. We welconme it as the study of the 
Mughal Constitution from a new stand-point admittedly 
hazardous. 

K. R. Q.anunco 

THE GROUNDWORK OF MODERN 
CONSTITUTIONS: By P. C. Mnkherjea, MA., 
Bharat Publishing House. Pp. viii-\-S08. Price 
Re. 1-S. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF POLITIC.4L 
SCIENCE: By P. C. Mukherjea, M.A., Bharat 
Publishing House. Pp. iv-\-i93. Price Rs. SS. 

The book.? are well written, and cover the 
theories and principles of political science in a brief 
compass and in a manner useful alike to the students 
and tlic layman. The description of the different 
constitutions seems to be accurate and compact. Tlin 
get-up ie good and the price moderate. 

J. M. D.att.a 

SONGS OF MIRABAI; By R. C. Tandem, Hindi 
Mandir, Allahabad. Price Rupee One. 

This is a collection of English translations of fifty 
songs of Mirabai, tile famous poetess, princess and 
saint of mediteval India. The translations are excellent 
and the translator has spared no pains to make his 
liQok as attractive as possible. 

The name of_ Mirabai is familiar to all students 
of Indian mysticism and medi*val Hindi literature. 
Her fame has spread over the whole of India and her 
songs are sung all over Northern India from Guirat 
to Benares and the Punjab to the Maharashtras. But 
unfortunatel}' it is difficult, if not almost impossible 
to make an authentic collection of her songs. A few 
anthologies have no doubt been published hut the tests 
cannot be relied upon. Our translator has suffered 
from that difficulty of getting the original I'evsions of 
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{he songs. It is time that Hindi scholai's woiUd remedy 
tills defect. 

In his book Mr. Tandon has given a short intio- 
duction in which he deals with the life of Mirabai. 
I wa.s surprised to find no mention thevu of Muu-'hi 
Deviprasad of Jodhpur, the pioneev worker in the field. 
If Mr. Tandon would refer to liis works he might gel 
futtlior help in unravelling the tangled storj’ of Mira's 
exquisite life. 

A. N. B.iso 

THE VOICE OF THE GURUS : Selected /row 
Sikh Scriptures by Raja Sir Daljit Singh and rendered 
into English by Sir Jogendrn Singh. Printed and pub- 
lished by S. Aviar Singh at the Model Electric Press. 
6, McLeod Road, Lahore. 

A selected number of utterances of the Sikii 
Gurus, have been translated into English and airanged 
here under different subject-headings, e.Q., Isliwar or 
G^, Jiva or Individual soul. Fetters of Existence, etc. 
‘These sayings may be dinded into three main heads. 
Firstly the Gurus ’ conception of God, His universe 
and man’s place in it. Secondly, the veil which obscures 
truth and prevents man from reaching the Goal. And 
thirdly instructions to remove the I'eil and attaining 
salvation. The booklet will help inquisitive peeople, not 
conversant with the sacred books of tlie Sikhs, in form- 
ing an idea of the characteristic views and doctrines of 
Sikhism ns enunciated by the preaoheis themselves. 
It will also be read with interest and profit by the 
general reader. .A brief account of the original tests 
on which the selection is based would have been highly 
appreciated. 

ChiNT.VH-IB.IN CH.lKB-lV.lHTt 

INDUSTRY YEAR BOOK & DIRECTORY 
1935 : Published by Industry Pxiblishers Ltd., CatctiUa. 
Price Rs. 5/-. 

This is the usual annual publication from the In- 
dustiy Office. It contains much vahiable information 
OD the industries and markets of India^ aii<l is, so far 
as we ^ow, the only publication of its kind. Con- 
sidering the difficulties imder which information on 
industrial and coramercial matters in India has to bf 
collected we cannot but appreciate the efforts of the 
authors at making the publication as complete as may 
be desired. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARICETING; By G. R. 
Pillai, B.A., B.n. 

This is a short monograph on co-operative raaiket- 
ing embodj’ing its principles and brief histoiy m 
vavions Western countries as well as a study of the 
problems of co-operative marketing m India, the 
subject is of everj- great interest and demands careful 
ini’estigation. Tlie book is likely to serve a useful 
basis for further studies. 

OUTLINES OF ECONOMIC THEORY : By 
R. M. Joshi, M.A., B£c. {Econ.), London. 

This book comprises tlie lectures delivered by the 
author at the Indimi Institute of Bankers in Bombay 
in 1930. The title of the book is much too ambitious 
for the matter contained therein, but for a beginner 
the seven lectures provide interesting reading. 

INDIA’S NATIONAL FINANCE SINCE 1021 : 
By ProJ. r. J. Kale, m.v. 

This is the Delhi University publication No. 3, 
comprising Sir Kikabhai Premohand _ Read^liip 
lectures delivered by Prof. Kale in 1932 in the Delhi 


Univer.^it}'. The book rives us manj- useful informa- 
tion presented iu a small compass. Students of India’s 
Public Finance would greatly profit through its perusal. 

BRANCH BANKING IN INDLA ; By C. H. 
Diicanji, A.IJB. 

This is a practical booklet written bj' a banker 
of considerable experience and as Prof. V. J. Kale 
says in his foreward, the sugge.stious of the author 
ought to make a wide appeal. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
ECONOMIC BIOLOGY. COIMBATORE ; T'ol. I, 
IS33-33. 

This is an official report of the Proceedings of 
the Association of Economic Biologists at Coimbatore, 
containing an account of the transactions for the first 
tour years of its life. 

N. S.ISYAL 

COMPLETE GARDENING IN INDIA : By 
K. S. Gopalasieamiengar, B~i., BjL., F.R.HS., 1035. 
The Huxley Press, Madras. Price Rs. 10. 

The author, though a lawyer, gives hi.s practical 
knowledge of 25 years in tliis handy volume in his own 
simple and admirable way and he should be con- 
gratulated on his well-deserved success in this respect. 

He has dealt with the problems of gardening in 
several Cliapters and in each Cliapter he deals with a 
paitioular subject. In Chapter V, various gard^ 
implements and accessories and their use.? are given in 
full details. In another Chapter ( Ch. VI) practical 
suggestions are set forth regarding the various methods 
of propagation and I am quite sure any new-comer in 
this line will be profitted by mere reading this book. 
At Pp. 112 — 114 the author describes how to cultivate 
plants in pots and the formula of the soils for parti- 
cular classes of plants arc really veiy suggestive and 
helpful. 

In Chapter XIII — Weeds and their control — the 
treatment of tlie subject is good. In Chap. XI some 
plant diseases and their preventiie methods are given. 
But I Uiiuk he ought to have consulted C. E. Owens’ 
Principles oj Plant Pathology and Harsbui'ger’s A 
Text Book of Mycology and Plant Pathology. No 
doubt, he has consulted E. J. Butler’s Fiiiirjs and 
Diseases in Plants but he ought to have dealt with this 
subject more exhaustively, which is a most important 
one. 

Vernacular names have been given in some cases 
but I think he would have done well and made the 
book more useful if he had mentioned^ the vernacular 
names of all the plants in Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, etc. 
I hope my suggestions will be incorporated in the next 
edition by consulting Bentham and Hooker's Flora of 
British India, Prain's Bengal Plants, Duthie’s Flora 
oj the Upper Qangetic Plains, Haines’ Botany of Bihar 
and Orissa, etc. 

The illustrations are in a general way satisfactory 
but in the days of fine printing and block-making one 
expects better plates than those given here. 

The book is however not free from error.,. There 
are some printing mistakes in the scientific terms, 
e.g. Plastir (r. 9) instead of Plastid, Nucleii (p. 11) 
instead of nuclei, etc. Some foundamental nustakes 
are however there when dealing with tlie life historj’^ of 
the plant. For example at p. 11, '‘Each onile consists 
of a nucleus and is surrounded bj' one or two coam 
* * * .’’What the writer wants to mean is that each 
ovule contains the embryosac in the nueellus which is 
surrounded by one or two coats, known as mteguments. 
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At the same page again, “ Through this tube the male 
genn is brought info contact with one or two ovules." 
This is entirelj' wrong. In fact, two male cells are 
contained in the pollen tube, which passes thiougb the 
micropyle of the ovule and eaters into the cmbiyosac. 
There two male cells are discharged. One fuses with 
the egg and the other fuses generally with the fused 
polar nucleus or sometimes with one polar micleu.' 
resulting in tlie fermation of endosperm. If there are 
many ovules, naturally many pollen tubes enter into 
them and discharge tlie maio cells into the respective 
embiyosacE. 

At p. 19 Kalwtil Orders are written. At present 
plants are classified into Families according to their 
piiylogenelic relationship? and tlie words “Natural 
Orders ” have become obsolete. 

On the whole the book hx? many excellent features 
wliich lia\‘e made it useful to the beginners. I hope 
the defects pointed out \rill be remedied in the next 
edition. 

RoBiNDfu Moh-vn D.mA 


TELUGU 

MALAPALLI OR SANGA VIJAYAMU : By 
Unnava Lnhshminarayana. Published by Andhra 
Granlhamiila, Madras. Demy Octavo, Halj Cloth. 
Pp. 30+000. Price Its. 3. 

It is a social novel in which the author has veiy 
successfully depicted the life of that section of bunianity 
whom the Law has branded as ‘Criminal Tribes’ and 
whom the society ostracises as ‘Untouchables.’ The 
author has got vision and sympathy for the under- 
dog and in the course of bis story has made many con- 
structive suggestions for their uplift. Mr. Lakshmi- 
narayana has not only a facile pen but has wonderful 
command over the language also. Instead of employ- 
ing the steriotyped language of the patent literary 
men, lie has made use of the colloquial language 
actually spoken by the classes depicted in the stoi^. 
This innovation makes his pictures powerfully realistic. 

JAGAT-KATHA : By Mr. K. Saiakopackary, 
M.A., BJL., Vakil, Coconada. Double Crown 16. 
Pp. 40+'i00. Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 3. To be had 
{rom the author. 

It is a Telugu translation of H. G. Well’s famous 
book : History oj ike World. It is unnessary to say 
anything about the merits of the original work. Mr. 
Wells wrote his book with European readers in his 
mind, but the translator has kept the interests of 
Indian readers constantly in view and has added copious 
notes to suit their requirements. This makes the book 
more comprehensive and useful. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
has added a weighty Foreword in his charming and force- 
ful style. In absence of original works in our verna- 
culars, the value of such translations cannot be over- 
estimated. 

A. K.4!UT.ti.'.\SWAMY AiVEB 

jr\'ANA SMRITI ; By Kamaraju, Hanumanta 
Rao. Editor, “East and West Series." Rajamundry 
Size Croitii Octavo. Pages 331. Price Re. 1J-. 

The book deals at length with the life and activi- 
ties of the late lamented Desiraju Peda Bapayya, 
" A Sincere Thiest’. The autlior ably traces the 
varioiLs life interests of Bapasya with apt and inspir- 
ing details drawn largely out of personal knowledge. 
There is a vivid narration of how the subject of the 
biography, bom of an orthodox Brahmin family, came 
after sore trials, to find his solace in the Theism of 
the Bmbmo Somaj. One understands how in his 


twenty-six 3 ’ears of life Bapayya became an example 
unto others as an ardent believer, a strenuous reformer 
and a fervent nationalist. Prominent among the forma- 
tive influences upon his mind and spirit are the noted 

E sonalities of such leaders as Dr. Sir R. Venkata 
taam and the late Pandit K. I’eeresaliugam besides 
the staff-members of the Madras Chri.stian College. In 
spite of endless persecution from his own kith and 
kin, as also from the society around, the young hero, 
full of physical infirmities and material privations, stood' 
firm in loyalty to conviction and dedicated himself to 
the inauguration of an Anustanic Community of re- 
formed Brahmos in Andhradesa. Accordingly every 
page of the volume breathes the fragrance of a meek 
and gentle yet dauntleK and devoted human soul. 

The .ttyle of the author is commendably pleasing. 
His diligent labours in the field of purposive biography 
of an Andhra worthy, in a lanmiage not rich in this 
form of literacy compoation, have been deservedly 
reeoguised Ijy the Andhra University in its recent pre- 
scription of the book for non-detailed study in the 
intermediate classes. 

A. RAJAaoPAkt Rao 
KANNADA 

NELALU-BELAICU {Shade and Light) : By Mr. 
V. Sitaramiah, 1, Second JJood, Chamarajapet, 
Bangalore City. Published by the author. Double 
Crown. 18. Pp. VIII+Gi. Paper hound. Price Re. 1. 

Today we see a new spirit permeating all the 
vernaculars of India, a spirit which defies the old 
conventions and traditions and tries to find expression 
in wider fields with new thought and new modes. The 
author of the book under review is one of the pioneers 
of this new spirit in Kannada literature. Mr. V. 
Sitaramiah occupies a prominent position amoi^ the 
present poets of Karnataka. Nelalu-Belaku is a collec- 
tion of his thirty poems on different subjects. “They 
are full of beauty, imagination, feeling and inspiration. 
It is really a treat to go through them. If the contents 
ot the books are pleasing to the heart, its printing 
and get-up is pleasing to the eyes. In fact there are not 
many books in Kannada which are so beautifully 
printed. 

A- Nab-ayanaswamy AtTER 

MARATHI 

ARVACHIN MARATHI SAHITYA. Published 
by .V. P. Neve, B.A., Baroda. Pp. Rs. 5/-. 

This book presumes to give us under one cover 
the history of modem Marathi literature in all its 
branches from 1876 to 1935, a period that also syn- 
chronises with the reign of H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. It is a volume brought out in connection 
with the Golden Jubilee Celebr.ition of that regime 
and is a sj'mposium of articles on the subject by various 
well-known writers of Mahani.stra like Mr. N. C. 
Kdkar, Mr. D. V. Potdan, and others. The articles 
bear a distinct mark of haste in composition on every 
page. Some of them are, indeed, extremely scrappy : 
and others leave much that should have been included 
in them for a thorough treatment and exposition of 
Marathi literature from its early beginnings in 1875 
to its development today. The article on Qie growth 
of Mamthi journalism is the scrappiest and the most 
unsatisfactory of them all. If we would make a special 
mention of a few among them that, at all, come up to 
the necessary standard in such a piece of writing, we 
may refer to the Upsamhara at the end penned by 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona, to the article on Maratha 
History and Research by Prof. D. V. Potdan of Bharat 
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Itiliasa Mandal, and finally the article on efforts made 
in Masharastra for endowing it with enoyclopsdias and 
lexicography, written by Mr. C. G. Karve. We wish 
that- if the volume reaches its second edition, the 
articles should be thoroughly reused, .and the errors of 
•commission and omission with which ihev bristle all 
over the pages, should be corrected right'tbrougli, A 
work done in such a huny is no credit either to the 
several writers, or to the publisher of the work, Mr. f. 
P, Neve of Baroda. 

SAHITYA AND SAMAJ JIVAN ; By Lalji 
Peiidse. Published by A. J. Jakade, Manohar Prinliiw 
Press. Pp. 14 s. Price Re. I/ 4 . 

We have no patience with a writer who discusses 
the subject of literature and social life as a raepalo- 
maniac. The economic intrepretation of histoiy and 
the doctrines of Karl Marx and communism may be 
all right in these proper place. But what can you say 
of a writer who put on these red glasses and reatfs 
through them Marathi literature of the past, and con- 
demns it wholesale because it does not conform to 
these doctrines or have iiot been a ijropouuder of hie 
views. Literature is. indeed, the mirror of life and 
should reflect the social and other currents of the .age 
it depicts. But who can blame, for instance, the saints 
of hlahamstra, os being partisans of the ruling class 
or the capitalistic form of society as the writer of the 
present book of 150 pa^es makes them out to be, be- 
cause their poetry contains nothing in them to suit his 
own fancy or interpret his own ideas? That is neither 
sound literary criticism, nor a dispassionate review of 
the course of Marathi literature from its early begin- 
nings to this day. We are afraid the writer has not 
thoroughly digested the thought of the various 
European authors whom be finely c|uotes in these pages 
to illustrate and emphasise his new point. As such 
the writing is extremely one-sided and unjust to the 
past. The style of the book is racy and clear. And 

tf it evokes an answer from the other side, it shall 

have served its purpose. It is so provocative from 

beginning to end. Its aim is distinctly that of a pro- 

pagandist. As such it will go the way that all such 
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ALANKAR PRAVESHIKA : By Pro}. Dolanai R. 
Mankad, MA. published ^ the Naganka Prakaskan 
Martdir, HospiUtl Road, Karachi, Sind, Paper cover 
Pp. S8. Price Re. 0-8-0 {1955). 

This is a hand book for beginners in University 
courses, and the difficult subject of Alankar is treated 
in such a way as to be really helpful to them. 

KUND M.AL.A : By Bhavanishanker Pyas. 
Published by the Urmi Prakashan Mandir, Karachi, 
Sind. Paper cover. Pp. 114. Price Re. 0-12-0 {1956). 

Dingnad, the great Sanskrit poet, is said to have 
written this play, on the great tragedy in Rama’s life, 
viz., his emulsion of Sita, when she was with child. 
The play is very well written in the original and has 
tempted scholar like Dr. Woolner to translate it (The 
Jasmuni Garland by A. C. Woolner), So far as this 
translation in Gujarati is concerned, we think it is 
well executed and would certainly bear perusal, 

AL KUBRA : By Amin {Rahemlvllah Abdur 
Rahman Maniar). Printed at the Muslim Gujarat 
Press, Surat. Paper cover. Pp. 64 . Price As. 8 {19SS). 

Bibi Khadijah whom the Prophet Mahomed 
married, was a remarkable Arab lady. It was she 
who was the first to believe in the message of her 
husband and embrace Islam. She is thus for all time 


dubbe-d '• The Gveai Lad\’ " — .-VI Kubra — and the mother 
of all who proie.=s the Slti-lim f.aith. The tale told of 
her life i-cads like a romance, and although this book — 
which narrates it — is the translation of all Urdu book — 
it sc-t.s our \-cry lucidly nil the remarkable features of 
her— to Islam— the most distinctive life. The language 
used in the fran.'i.ation is very easy and smooth run- 
niug, and docs credit to the pen of a Miihamm.adan 
writor, who is ci)unil>' at home in Gujarati and Urdu. 
The short prc-f.ace contrilnited by Munadi describes in 
\ rt-\- leeliua lorms the status of woman, in pre- 
Islamie riiutS and the reforms effected by the Prophet 
of Islam. The book contains an illustratioa of Bibi 
Khadijah's last resting place. It is a rare illastration. 

CHAND.ARNAN : By C'/injidrauarfnu C. Mehta, 
S..-I. Printed at the Loiinna Milra Steam Printinc! 
Pre.,.'. Burocln. Paper cover. Pp. 50. Price Re. 0-8-0 

Forty-three short songs for very small children, 
which the 3 ' may sing, while romping, plaj'ing, or jump- 
ing, with a peculiar lilt. This in short is the work 
done by Mr. C. C. Mehta and displayed in this little 
book. They fake (he place of songs which the children 
in olil times were sup)rosed to learn at their motlrers' 
knee, but which in these tinres, thej- have to learn at 
their .schools. 

SHRIMAD RAJCHANDRA : Published by 
flemehandra Tokarshi Mekla. Printed at the .Vtriinya 
Suaer Press, Bombni. Cloth bound. Pages 460-4-88. 
Price Rs. 2-S (1035). 

Shrimad Rajchandra, though a Jaina by persimsiom 
was an all round religious thinker. Although he died 
at the young age of thrity-three in S. T. 1957, he had 
so ably trod the path of religion and morality that in 
case of difficulty in solving such problems Mahatma 
Gandlii turned to him. He still co-Qsiders him his 
teacher. This First Part of the book is the Fifth 
Edition of a collection of his writinus on ^-arious 
subjects pertaining to religion, morality, straight- 
forwardness in business and in conduct. It is a 
voluminous collection still, as Mahatmaji obsen-es in 
his Foreword “it breaths truthfulness.” He sasm, “The 
critic can find in the writings matter for criticism, those 
who confide in Faith, will tod much to interest them.” 
A Hindu or non-Hindu is sure to procure “ Atmanand ” 
— “self-delight" through them. His preaching was so 

E owerful that at all time it was thought that it would 
ring about a schism in the sampradaya. But he did 
not live long enou^ to do so. 

UTTAR HINDUSTANI SANGIT NI AITIHASIK 
SAMALOCHANA : By Pandit V. N. Bhat Khande, 
BA; LL£. Translated by Sundarlal H. Gandhi. Pub- 
lished by the Gujarat Sahiiya Sabha, Ahmedcbad, 
Pp. 9$. Price Re. O-lOA {1938). 

Mr. Bhat Khande is known all over India as an 
expert in the art and science of Indian Music, ns well 
as its technique. He delivered a very le.irned discourse 
on the subject at the Baroda All-India Music Con- 
ference. TTiis translation of it in Gujarati is done very 
well anil will interest those who have to do with the 
subject. .K short biography of Mr. Bhat IChande and 
an Index add usefulness to the book. 

J.-UjINI ; By “ Divyanand," BA., LL.B. Pub- 
lished by the Nanckehn Sahitya Mandir, Akmedabad. 
Paper Cover. Pp. IO 4 . Price Re. 0-8A {1935). 

This is a short play depicting the present ideas of 
both boys and girls about choosing their own partners 
in life. It must be said to the credit of the ‘Young 
writer ' that he does not pooh-pooh the old Hindu ideal 
of chastity in women, and whatever he writes, he 
writes so as to bring his rtew points and expression of 
idea.s within that limit. This is a great recommenda- 
tion in favour of a rising writer. K. M. J. 



THE POLITICO-ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE INDIA ACT 

By D. H. BTJTANI, m.a., 

Lcctuver. D. J. Sind College, Karachi 


Sir Samuel Ho-abe's office as Secretaiy of State 
marks the climax of selfish and arrogant 
imiJerialism. His highest exploit was the 
India Act. It is a formidable attempt to con- 
solidate and prolong British rule in India. 
It has two aspects, the political and the 
economic, of which the latter is the more 
important. Enough has already been said on 
the jilatforai and in the press about British 
political imperialism and Muslim political com- 
mimalism. IMy diagnosis of the situation is 
that it is the inadequacy of our faith and 
courage that is responsible both for British 
political domination and Sluslim political 
aggrandisement. I do not attach much import- 
ance to the political side, except in so far as 
political power can be, as it often is, used for 
economic pui-poses. In my opinion. British 
political imperialism and Muslim political com- 
munalism are much less dangerous than the 
economic communalism and imperialism of the 
British bankers, traders, manufacturers and that 
non-doscript class who proidde for themselves 
comfortable corners in the Indian economy. 
The India Act consolidates this economic 
imperialism. The British Home Government 
fears that Indians will use political power 
against British economic interests. That is why 
the India Act is more retrograde than the Act 
of 1919. " Fear.” says Galsworthy, “ is the 
black god-mother of all damnable things.” 

The India Act is described as a constitution. 
A constitution is defined by Aristotle as “ a 
manner of life,” The first question, therefore, 
that suggests itself to us is : Is the manner of 
political life offered to us by tlie India Act, 
suitable to the dei-eloping purposes of our 
National economy? There is no preamble to 
which we can look for the main principle under- 
Ij-ing the new constitution. Tlic Act of 1919 
bad a preamble, defining the British policy to be 
“ the i)i'ogre.ssivc realization of responsible self- 
government.” IVe have, therefore, a reason to 
ask, whether this Act is a step in “ the progres- 
sii'o realization of responsible self-government ” 
or whether it is progressive British utilization 
of India's human aiul material resources under 
coA’er of responsible self-goveniment. 


Political forces inevitably impinge upon 
economic forces. In fact the State is tending 
to be more or less an economic institution. We 
shall therefore first examine the political side 
of the constitution in order to appraise the 
economic value of the new political institutions. 

The clear implication of section 2 is that 
the British Parliament will remain, as it is, the 
sovereign authority for India. Since the British 
Parliament is representative of the British 
people, it will safeguard their economic interests 
and will use the GoA’emment of India as a tool 
for the furtherance of the same. One witty 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council re- 
marked in the course of the discussions in that 
assembly that, so long as Lancashire sent sixty 
members to Westminister, the British Govern- 
ment will always have sixty good reasons for 
faA'ouring Lancashire at the cost of the Indian 
Textile Industiy, It may w-ell be said that the 
British Government will always hai'e 615 good 
reasons, there being 616 British members in 
the British Parliament, for subordinating our 
economic interests to those of Great Britain. 

Section 7 vests the supreme executive 
authority in the Governor-General. This 
executive authority is to be exercised by him in 
his discretion. ‘Discretion’ and ‘individual 
judgment ’ are among the words most frequently 
used in the India Act. Everj' ])ower conferred 
upon the Governor-General or the Governor is 
to be exercised by him in his discretion or 
according to his ‘ indhddual judgment.’ TlTiat is 
more, the decision, whether a certain power is 
exercisable in ‘ discretion ’ by an authority, is 
also to be made by the same authority in his 
discretion. We must give credit to Sir Samuel 
Hoare for the perfect thoroughness with which 
he has prosecuted his ta.«k of strangling Indian 
nationalism. It reminds me of the policy of 
“ Thorough ” in Ireland. I had long thought 
that the theoiy of the Divine Right of King.? 
had gone into the limbo of lost rubbish. It 
seems so strange that the mighty .Sir Samuel h.a? 
resurrected it from its graA’e. though in .a differ- 
ent guise and name. The Em’opcan monarchs 
of the seventeenth century would have thanked 
their star.?, if they had got by such “ constitu- 
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-tional means,” as that of the India Act, a part 
■of the power given to the Governor-General 
The Governor-General becomes a re-incarnation, 
as it were, of “ the Czar of all the Russias.” and 
self-government remains a “ far-off divine 
■event.” The repeated promise of self-govern- 
ment perhaps means that self-government 
will always be coming but will never come. All 
tlois means that we shall not have the power of 
extricating ourselves from the mire of degi-ad- 
•ding poverty. 

Section 9 sets up for “ the administration of 
Federal affairs ” “ a council of ministers, not 
exceeding 10 in number, to aid and advise the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his func- 
tions, except in so far as he is by or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 
tliem in his discretion.” This council of 
ministers is not an executive body. It is merely 
for aiding and admsing the Governor-General in 
matters not relating to the latter’s exercise of 
individual judgment. According to section 11, 
defence, ecclesiastical affairs and external affairs 
are matters in which the Governor-General will 
exercise his discretion, f.e,, will not consult this 
council of ministers. Law and order (sub- 
section A) , financial stability (which means 
taxation to any extent and expenditure in any 
manner), and credit (which means borrowing 
anjTvhere, at any rate and at any time) of the 
Federal Government (sub-section B) , safeguard- 
ing interests of minorities (sub-section C) and 
prevention of taxing British or Bunnesc goods 
penally or discrirainately, which practically 
means the control of fiscal policy fsuh-section F) , 
protection of the rights of any Indian ruler 
(sub-section G) will all be the special responsi- 
bilities of the Governor-General according to 
section 12; he will, according to sub-section 2, 
act in his discretion in these matters, i.e., will 
not consult this council of ministers. Wc find, 
therefore, that defence, ecclesiastical affairs, 
foreign affairs, law and order, finance, credit, 
the rights of minorities and of public semce. 
fiscal policy, policy with regard to the Indian 
States, will not lie within the jurisdiction of this 
coimcil of ministers. For these affairs, the 
Governor-General will ajipoint three counsel- 
lore, whose salaries and conditions of ser\'icc 
will be prescribed by H. M. in Council (sub- 
section 2 of section 11). The Goveraor-Gcueral 
v.ill also appoint a financial adviser, not res- 
ponsible to the Federal Assembly (section 15). 
Tile ten ministers will have nothing to do but 
to flatten their noses against the glass case 
fwhieh they cannot enter lest they may break 
the glass) in which the delicate constitutional 


machineiy of the Indian Department of the 
British Government will be kept and conducted 
by the orchestra of the Go^•e^nor-Gene^al, his 
financial adviser and three counsellors, all 
playing to the tune of the Secrctaiy of State 
(section 14). As the Governor-General has 
the power of choosing ministers, he can plaj' one 
party against another. According to sub- 
section 5 of section 10 : 

"‘Till- funclions of tlie Governor-General willi respect 
lo tlie choosing and summoning ami the dismissal of 
ministers and wiili respect to the determination of their 
salaries sliall be exercised by liim in bis discretion.” 

This council of ministers will be an utterly 
powerless body. It will not be in a position 
to solve the greatest problem — our poverty. 
Our constitution ought to have been ad, justed 
to soh-e this problem. But as matters stand, 
power will naturally be exercised for the benefit 
of the British manufacturer, trader and 
employee to the great detriment of the Indian 
people. 

This is made much more clear bj' section 14: 

“In so far as llie Governor-General is 

rec;uired to act in bis discretion he shall be 

under the general control of and comply with such 

particular directions as may from time to time 

be given to him by the Secretary of Stale.” 

Our whole policy, even its individual items, 
will thus be dictated from 'UTiitehall. This 
so-called “ superintendence of Secretary of 
State ” (title of section 141 is limited by the 
Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
Governor-General. IVe know this mighty 
limitation upon the Secretaiy of State, the 
Governor-General and the Governor. We have 
had enough experience of it during the period 
of dyarchy. The Governor was advised, by the 
Instrument of Instructions, to be a “ friend, 
philosopher and guide ” to the mini.sters, but he 
actually w'as, as Mr. Chintamani’s experience 
showed, more of a hectoring dictator than of a 
friend or a guide and anything else in the world 
but a pliilosopher. 

Proceeding further, we find that the Federal 
.■^ssemblj- will be an utterly pow’erless body, as 
section 32 vests the Governor-General with an 
absolute veto power on any bill passed by it. 
It practically means that the Governor-General 
will be in a position to thwart any attempt of 
the legislature to better the economic condition 
of the people, if he chooses to do so. 

The financial powers of this assembly will 
be meagre. Section 33 divides the “ annual 
financial statement ” into two parts : (a) the 
suras required to meet expenditure described by 
this Act as expenditure charged upon the 
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rcvt-iiufp of tlic Federation; (&) sums required 
to meet other expenilituve. proposed to l)e made 
fror. the revenues of the Federatioji. Sub- 
jection 3 describes the sums charged upon the 
revenues of the Federation — salaries and 
allowances of the Governor-ricneral, his three 
counsellors, financial ad^•isf■r, the ministers, the 
advocate-general, the chief commissioners, the 
staff of the financial adviser, judges of the 
Federal Court, the debt charges, expenditure 
on defence, ecclesiastical affairs, political depart- 
ment and excluded areas. Section 34 makes all 
these items non-votable. They cover more than 
75 p.c. of the expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment at ijresent. This is Central responsibility, 
which our English masters are in all good frdth 
giving us. It is quite understandable that the 
salarie.s of the Governor-General and his 
irresponsible agents should be non-votable, but, 
pray, why make the salaries of ministers non- 
votable, since they are. by the character of their 
office, to enjoy the confidence of the legislature? 
Section 10 tells us that they “ shall hold office 
during hi.s (Governor-General’s) pleasure.” 

Why will the ministers at all take pains to 
forge schemes for the economic betterment of 
the people? They will hang upon the pleasure 
of the Governor-General, who becomes by the 
India Act, the lawful protector of British vested 
interests. 

Sub-section 4 of section 33 ^ves the 
Governor-General the discretionary power of 
deciding, whether a disputed item falls within 
the non-votable category. This is a wide power, 
apt to be misused. But it need not be misused, 
as sub-sectiou 4 of section 34 makes he 
Govemor-General the sole authority to propose 
demands even of the votable category and sec- 
tion 35 authorizes him to restore a rejected grant 
for discharging any special responsibility. 
These speciid responsibilities are very wide (sec- 
tion 12| and the Governor-General has the 
power {sub-section 3 of section 9) to stretch 
them like India rubber. Section 37 denies to the 
Federal Legislature the exercise of any financial 
power without the pre\'ious sanction of the 
Governor-General. These denied financial 
powers include taxation, expenditure, borrowing 
and previous financial transactions. Central 
responsibility depends upon the power of the 
purse. If that is denied to us, we are as far from 
our goal as ever. 

Chapter IV describes the legislative powers 
of the Govemor-General. Section 42 vests the 
Govemor-General with the power to issue 
ordinances, section 43 w’ith renewable ordi- 
nances, section 45 with the power to enact “ a 


(jOvernor-Gencrnl’s Act” and section 46 tO' 
suspend tlie constitutional machinery and to 
aiipi'opriate to himself any or all the powers of 
any Federal body or autlmrity. I am not at 
present concerncr? 'vitli the merely political 
aspect of the conslitution; I>ut these wide 
po^vers. not to he foitnd even in the Act of 
1919, seem to me altogether so colossal, that 
I have an itching to ask those who propose 
the working of tlie constitution, if they are 
not really tnacl or ignorant. This ordinance- 
making power is sufficiently notorious in the 
political sphere. But no notice has been taken 
of its great signific.ance in the economic sphere. 
For example, in September 1931, the Governor- 
General issued an ordinance .arbitrarily amend- 
ing the Currency Act of 1927. Competent 
economists are of the opinion that this ordinance 
is responsible for the terrible gold exodus. The 
rupee was linked on to the pound . and the 
British inannfacturer got a virtual bounty to the 
extent of the depreciation of the pound. 

Part III provides for what is cal'cd "provin- 
cial autonomy.” During the last fifteen years, 
we have come across many interesting defini- 
tions of this dubious phrase. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s interpretation is final : Provincial 
autonomy means Governor’s autonomy. Section 
49 makes the Governor the executive authority 
of the pro-vince. Section 50 creates an advisory 
council of ministers, who shall have no right 
even to advise on matters pertaining to the 
Go^•e^no^’s discretion. According to section 51, 
they “ shall be chosen and summoned by him 
and sliall liold office during his pleasure.” Sec- 
tion 52 defines the special responsibilities of the 
Governor— law and order, minorities, public 
servants, excluded areas, in ray own province 
the Sukkur Barrage and in Central Provinces the 
Berar. Section 63 makes it clear that the In- 
stiTjment of Instructions, the nicest part of the 
constitutional tamaska from the literary point 
of view, will have no legal binding upon the 
Governor. Section 54 makes the Governor res- 
ponsible to the Governor-General for matters 
pertaining to the Governor-General’s discretion. 
This contradicts even that limited interpretation 
of financial autonomy, given by the fii'st nomi- 
nated President of the Assembly, that it means 
not. self-goveiTiment, but only freedom from the 
control of the Governor-General and the Secr^ 
tary of State. Far from self-government, this 
pimincial autonomy does not cover even the 
limited scope of this definition. 

Section 60 ^ves two chambers to Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Assam. My objection to this is, not that it will 
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make the provincial legislatures politically 
reactionary, for from the political point of view, 
the India Act is so bad that it could not possibly 
be worse. My objection is that the constitu- 
tional machiuery is already very costly and that 
it is wasteful extravagance to make it still 
costlier by the appendage of a useless second 
chamber. 

Section 75 gi-v'es an absolute veto power to 
the GoA’ernor to be exercised in his discretion. 
This is provincial autonomy. In fact this pro- 
vincial autonomy is an autonomy more for the 
Governors of the provinces than for the provin- 
cial legislatmes or ministers. 

In the provincial budgets also, certain items 
are non-votable, according to section 79. Sub- 
section 3 of section 78 enumerates those items : 
salaries and allowances of Governor, ministers, 
advocate-general, judges of the high court, debt 
cWges, expenditure of administering excluded 
areas, etc. The provinces will be autonomous; 
but the salaries of ministers — ^the servants of 
an autonomous body — will be non-votable. 
Section 80 authorizes the Governor to restore a 
rejected grant, if it affects his special respon- 
sibility. Section 82 denies the provincial legis- 
lature the power to deal with any financial 
matter without the previous permission of the 
Governor. 

Section 88 authorizes the Governor to issue 
ordinances, section 89 renewable ordinances, sec- 
tion 90 to enact a Governor’s Act, section 92 to 
govern the excluded areas without the restraints 
•of any federal or provincial law, section 93 to 
suspend the provincial constitution and to appro- 
priate all or any of the powers of any provincial 
body. These powers were not enjoyed by the 
Governor even in the Constitution of 1919. The 
India Act does not give us legislative or financial 
autonomy and it is plain trav'esty of truth to 
tel! us that we have got it. To those who want 
to accept offices under the new constitution, 
we may quote Oinar-Khyyam: “Fools, 
yonr place is neither here nor there 

As if all the above powers were not suffi- 
cient. section 108 puts further restrictions upon 
the legislative powers of the federal and pro- 
vincial legislatures. Sub-section. (F 1) and (G 1) 
of section 108 are of gi-eat economic importance. 
Sub-section (F 1) forbids the federal legislature, 
‘ imless the Governor-General in his discretion 
thinks fit to give his previous sanction ”, to 
" subject persons not resident in British India 
tc gi-eater taxation than persons resident in 
British India or subject companies not wholly 
controlled and managed in British India to 
greater taxation than companies wholly con- 
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trolled or managed therein This has great 
danger under a policy of protection, to which the 
Government of Inrlia is pledged by its acceptance 
of the reoommentlations of the Fiscal Commission 
of 1921. 

Protection means resevA'ation of “ home, 
market ” and “ home employment ” for “ home 
persons.” But if foreigners float companies in 
their country and curi'ency but set up factories 
or do bii.siness in our countrj', they shall be able 
to enjoy all the benefits of protection, for which 
the people of India pay. Protection means tax- 
ing the consumer to benefit the producer; but the 
consumers as a body, are roughly identical with 
the producers as a body; hence protection is 
just and profitable. But the foreigner is not 
a consumer of our manufactured goods. He, as 
a producer in India, gains from protection but 
does not pay for it. It is therefore absolutely 
just that the taxation on the foreign producer in 
India must be greater than the same on the 
Indian producer, who pays, as a consumer, an 
indirect tax due to protection. Sub-section (G 1) 
therefore places the foreign producer in India in 
a more faA-om-able position than the Indian pro- 
ducer. Protection is thus nullified in a vicious 
way. So far as Indian insurance and banking 
business are concerned, they can only be pro- 
tected by subjecting foreign insurance and 
banking concerns to heavier taxation tlian 
Indian companies. But this power is denied to 
us by the India Act. 

Sub-section iG 1) is contradictor^’ to inter- 
national law and practice. The federal legisla- 
ture cannot, ndthout the ]3revious sanction of 
the Governor-General, pass a bill or amend- 
ment which “ affects the grant of relief from 
any federal tax on income in respect of income 
taxed or taxable in the United Kingdom.” In 
order to avoid double taxation on income, both 
in the country of incorporation and the country 
of business, international arrangements have 
been made, whereby income tax is collected in 
one place and shared between the two. Even 
in the British empire, the British Exchequer_ has 
entered into agreement with the British 
dominions, whereby the British Government 
foregoes, up to half of its maximum rate of 
income tax, on all the incomes which have paid 
similar taxes in any British dominion. But 
India is a helpless dependency. Tlie British 
bond-holder, pensioner, official, entrepreneur, 
receiving money from India in sterling, pay 
income tax to the British Exchequer. Thus is 
our Exchequer mulcted of vast sums of money, 
which would go a long way to relieve the poor 
people of India of a burden of taxation, admitted 
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by Sir George Schuster, to be crushiug. Prof. 
Shah estimates that the loss in respect of the 
Government of India’s payments on sterling 
bonds amounts to no le-ss than four crores a 
year. The loss in respect of Indian incomes of 
British pensioner's and traders is a terrible one. 
Taxation is a sort of payment for the services 
of government. But Britisli traders in India 
want to enjoy all the benefits of government 
without paying for it. This is legalised by the 
India Act. 

Chapter III is most important from the 
economic point of view, as it relates to “ dis- 
crimination.” Sub-section A of section 111 
pemiits the um-estricted immigration of 
Briti.shers into India. Sub-section B exempts 
Britishers from any restriction on “ the acquisi- 
tion, holding or disposal of property, the holding 
of public office, or the carrying on of any occupa- 
tion, trade, business or profession.” I do not 
know how this section will be interpretei If, 
however, the letter of the law is insisted upon, 
tliis section can prevent the Indianization of 
public sendees. That goes against the policy 
accepted by the Government of India. As 
regards the can-ying on of “any occupation, trade, 
business or profession,” every counti'y including 
England tries to resen-e its occupation, trade, 
business and profession for the nationals of its 
own country. This section prevents us from 
concentrating employment in the hands of our 
own people. It does not give us the power to 
dislodge the Britisher from the privileged posi- 
tion he occupies in the economic system of our 
country. Insurance, banking, foreign exchange, 
foreign trade, coastal and overseas shipping and 
public utility services will always remain the 
the rich preseiwes of the Britisher, The acquisi- 
tion of control over Indian institutions by 
Britishers will also continue iinabated. This 
recalls to my mind the case of the Allahabad 
Bank, once a prosperous Indian Joint-stock 
Bank, which was bought out by the P. and 0. 
Banking Corporation, incorporated in England. 
This section indicates that we shall not be able 
to raise oui' little finger to prevent the foreigner 
from acquiring a mortgage over the wealth of 
our country. This section will also render pro- 
tection nugatorj’. It has been oui' experience 
that, whenever the Government has given pro- 
tection to any industry, foreigners have set up 
factories in our own country in order to enjoy 
the benefits of protection and beat us on our 
own ground. This section will prevent the 
taking of necessary action to make protection 
real and effective. But this section has a 
deceptive tinge of reciprocity. It assures us 


that if there are any such restrictions on Indians 
in Britain, then we can also put similar restric 
tions on Britishers. This is reciprocity, at once 
the sign of the fairmindedness and generority of 
the Britisher! As a matter of fact, “ the acqui- 
sition, holding or disposal of property, the hold- 
ing of public office, or the carrying on of any 
occupation, trade, business or profession ” bv 
Indians in Britain is so negligible that no restric- 
tions need be placed on them. But if we 
examine closely the institutional structure of 
English economy, we find that, thou^i there are 
no such legal restrictions, there is certainly a 
mass of customary practices, which prevent 
Indians from engaging in economic activity in 
Britain. So this note of reciprocity, that is 
appended to every section in the chapter relat- 
ing to discrimination, is a gloss or a veneer over 
tlie one-sided partiality to the British trader and 
the gross injustice done to us. 

According to section 113, oui- company law 
shall not apply to a company incorporated in 
the United Kingdom, the members of its govern- 
ing body, its share or bond-holders, its officers, 
agents and even servants. The federal legisla- 
ture cannot, according to sub-section A, make it 
compulsory for companies to be incorporated in 
India, or to have their headoffice in India or to 
have their capital in rupees instead of in sterling. 
We suffer a gi'eat economic loss by companies 
functioning in India but incorporated in foreign 
countries and with their capital in foreign cur- 
rencies. This means that Indian customers of 
these foreign institutions, which are mainly 
British, remain ignorant of their exact com- 
mercial status and when they go into liquida- 
tion, the prior lien on thdr assets belongs to 
the foreigner, practically nothing being left for 
Indian creditors. Many of these institutions, as 
Mr. Manu Subedar points out in his Minority 
Report of the Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee, wield their powerful influence in keeping 
Indian business in foreign hands. He quotes the 
statement of Mr. Beaumont Pease, the Chair- 
man of the Mercantile Bank of India, that the 
British Banks in India are responsible for the 
export of capital from our country. The British 
banks, Mr. Thakur complains in his famou.^! 
book on banking, prefer second-rate clerks of 
English banks to highly trained Indians, yet the 
federal law cannot even compel them to employ 
Indians. In fact the section makes out so ex- 
haustive a list of exemptions from federal com- 
pany law, as to raise the status of the British 
companies in India into something like soverei^ 
bodies. It is this economic imperialism that is 
more dangerous than all the political powers of 
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the Governor-General, because it is responsible 
for an enormous and terrible drain of wealth 
from our country. 

Sub-section 2 of section 113 makes it com- 
pulsory to extend to British companies, with no 
accompanying restrictions relating to any of their 
features, " total or partial exemption from, or 
preferential treatment in respect of taxation ” 
given to Indian companies. This sub-section 
has also an inoperative reciprocal note appended 
to it; but I shall not waste my indignation on 
this formal sanctimoniousnesa. But a natural 
question arises : IVhy should the Indian Ex- 
chequer suffer for encouraging British com- 
panies? What do we get from them except their 
determination to ruin our industry? Less taxa- 
tion on the Indian producer must be compensated 
for by gi'eater taxation on the Indian people in 
general. But this sub-section makes it com- 
pulsory that the Indian people must also pay 
for less taxation on British companies. This is 
grossly unjust and unfair. But we cannot 
question, why such things are sanctioned, 
because the constitutional lawyers tell us, that 
the British Parliament is sovereign, and there- 
fore it can do everything else, save make a man 
a woman or a woman a man. The saying is 
verj- mighty; but Prof. Laski tells us in his 
Grammer of Politics that, if the King in Parlia- 
ment determines to exercise his full sovereignty, 
it is a sign that he will soon cease to be the King 
in Parliament. 

Section 115 makes coastal reseiwation 
impossible. One feels a bit helpless, when one 
reads section 115 of the India Act, telling us 
that we cannot legislate about “ the ship herself, 
her master, officers, crew, passengers or cargo ” 
in such a way as to discriminate in our favour. 
Pray, why be so thorough even about the crew? 
Poor Indians are weak, and you need not be so 
thorough; and why tell los that if British law 
•discriminates against Indian ships, Indian law 
can discriminate against British ships to the 
same extent? Is there any Indian ship plying 
on the British coast? Is not the British coast 
actually though not legally reserved for British 
ships? Did not the British Government build 
up British shipping by the Navigation Acts? 
But no question : the India Act is the eleventh 
commandment over-riding all the ten command- 
ments of Jesus. Did not Jesus say, “ Give us. 
Lord, our daily bread.” Does not the British 
Parliament improve upon the Bible by its legal 
prayer ; “ Give us, Lord, somebody else’s 
bread?” 

Section 116 makes it compulsory that 
grants, bounties, subsidies given to Indian com- 


panies must also be given to British companies 
functioning in India. This means that either 
we should not encourage Indian industry, or if 
we do so, we must also encourage those who 
want to strangle Indian industry. 

Section 118 pro'^ddes that the provisions of 
this chapter will be declared void by an order-in- 
council, if a convention is arrived at between 
the Indian and British goveinments, ensuring 
reciprocity of treatment between their nationals. 
A reasonable convention cannot be arrived at, 
unless the Britisher is hard pressed by a sus- 
tained boycott of British goods, because the 
Bi'itisher vill ask for his pound of flesh. He will 
not accept less than what the law gives him and 
we cannot willingly agree to give him more. 
Such a convention has therefore no economic 
possibilities. 

Section 119 relates to professional and 
technical qualifications, section 120 to medical 
qualifications. They are couched in the same 
language as the previous sections and the same 
objections can be urged against them. 

Chapter 1 of Part ’^I relates to finance. 
According to section 137, certain succession 
duties, stamp duties, terminal taxes and taxes 
on freights and fares shall be levied and collected 
by the Federation but shall be distributed among 
the provinces. The Federation will have the 
right to levy surcharges on the same to be re- 
tained for its own purposes. Section 138 relates 
to taxes on non-agricultural income. It provides 
that income-tax shall be levied and collected by 
the Federation, Init n percentage prescribed by 
an ordcr-in-council (perhaps after the inquiry of 
Sir Otto Nemciyarl shall be given to the pro- 
rinces not immediately but after a prescribed 
period. From the prescribed percentage, a pres- 
cribed sum shall be retained in each year of the 
prescribed period. For ' a further prescribed 
period ’ a prescribed sum shall be retained in 
each year but it shall be gradually reduced so as 
to give the provinces the full prescribed percent- 
age after the second prescribed period. The 
Federation will have the right to levy and 
retain surcharge on income-tax. Sections relat- 
ing to income-tax are a masterpiece of confu- 
sion worse confounded. Nothing can be said 
for or against them until wc see the orders-in- 
council. 

According to section 140, salt tax, excise 
duties and export duties shall be levied ^d 
collected by the Federation, but they may be dis- 
tributed fully or partially among the provinces, 
as the federal legislature determines. Section 141 
requires the prior sanction of the Governor- 
General to bills affecting taxation in which the 
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piovincus are interesterl. The Governor-General 
a? the head of the Government of India, which 
is a party in the present political struggle, will 
be able, if he so chooses, to play one province 
against another, as one comniimity can be played 
against another. The result of this scheme of 
federal finance may be to create provincial 
comraimalisni in addition to religious com- 
munalism. 

Section 152 has specific economic signi- 
ficance. The Governor-General has the power, 
exercisable in discretion, to appoint and remove 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Reseiwe Bank, to supersede its Central Board of 
Directors, to take any action conseriuent there- 
on and even to put the hank in liquidation. 
Section 153 requires the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General for any “ bill or amend- 
ment which affects the coinage or currency of 
the Federation or the constitution or functions of 
the Reserve Bank of India.” Both tliesc 
sections taken together indicate that the 
Governor-General will control our purchasing 
power. A study of the economics of central 
banking shows, how this power can be used or 
misused for encouraging or strangling national 
industry. A control over purchasing power is 
the most potent weapon of exploitation. It can 
be used to create a tendency to import or export 
gold. As Mr. Kaul showed in a paper’ read at 
the Economic Conference of 1933, it is the 
deflationary policy of the Government of India, 
which is responsible for the gold exodus. The 
control over currency, exchange and fiscal policy 
which the Governor-General will enjoy, can be 
used for gixdng a natural bounty to the British 
manufacturer. 

Chapter II relates to borrowing and audit. 
According to section 161 : “ all powers vested in 
the Secretary of State in Council of borrowing 
in sterling on the security of the revenues of 
India shall cease ” as soon as the Federation is 
established. This concession is perhaps the 
result of fear of repudiation of debts, threatened 
by the Lahore Congress and recommended by 
the committee appointed by the Karachi Con- 
gress. In fact it may well be said, that the 
India Act is the result of panic felt by certain 
Britishers about their vested interests in India. 
They have tried to protect the existing vested 
interests with an incomparable tenacity, but 
they do not want to risk more. But this con- 
cession does not amount to much. Section 315 
authorizes the Secretary of State to borrow in 
sterling during the indefinite transitional period. 
Section 162 authorizes the Goveraor-General to 
borrow within such limits and to give guarantees 


within such limits as are prescribed by the 
federal legislature. Section 163 relates to pro- 
vincial borrowing within limits prescribed by the 
pro\incial legislature. 

Section 166 authorizes His Majesty to 
appoint an auditor-general for India. Tlie 
character of the appointing authority and its 
antecedents indicate that the post will be a 
preseiwe for a Britisher. Section 170 authorizes 
the Goveraor-General, in his discretion, to 
appoint an auditor of Indian Home Accounts, 
who shall perform audit functions with respect 
to transactions in the United Kingdom affecting 
the revenues of the Federation, the Federal 
Railway Authority or of any province. Tliis 
additional appointment is highly objectionable, 
as the same functions can be performed by the 
auditor-general. It is a just criticism of Indo- 
British policy that reforms have often meant 
nothing more than the deliberate creation of 
comfortable official positions for Britishers, 
ll’hen dealing with our money, the Biitisl' 
government does not obseiwe even the simplest 
rules of economy. Our crying need is a cheap 
administration suited to, our poor circumstances 
But the administration set up by the India Act 
will be even costlier than the present top-hea\y 
one. 

Section 178 relates to existing loans, 
guarantees and other financial obligations and 
makes them binding upon the Federation and 
tire provinces. This puts an end, legally speak- 
ing, to the demand for an inquiry into the 
financial obligations between India and Britain 
with a view to a just apportionment of the 
burdens between the two countries. We may nof 
cry, as Prof. Shah advises us in his annexure 
to the Congress Committee's Report on Financial 
Obligations, over “ the spilt milk’s possible 
nourishment to the generations yet unborn,’’ 
though “ the spilt milk ” amounts to no less than 
924 crores of rupees. It may also be a better 
part of wisdom, as Sir M. Visvesvarj’a suggests 
in his Planned Economy for India, to bribe the 
British people by accepting the obligations, 
which the latter ought in justice to bear, and 
thus to get Swaraj. One may very reasonably 
question the effectiveness of this bribery'. But 
nobody in his senses can admit the justice of 
this affair. Even if we forego the claim with 
regard to moneys paid out, we must demand an 
inquiry' into the outstanding financial obliga- 
tion between India and Great Britain. 

Part VHI of the Act relates to “ the Federal 
Pcailway Authority ” — a specially created body'. 
It shall be the e.xecutive authority of the Federa- 
tion in respect of the regulation and construe- 
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tion, maintenance and operation of railways. 
This “ executive authority extends to the cariy- 
ing on in connection with any federal railway? 
of such undertakings as, in the opinion of the 
authority, it is expedient should be carried on 
in connection therewith and to the making and 
carrying into effect of arrangements with other 
persons for the carrying on by those persons of 
such undertakings.” These " other persons ” 
will be, as it is clear, British railway companies 
in charge of certain federal railways and British 
contractors supplying railway stock for the same 
Section 182 authorizes the Governor-General to 
appoint no less than three-sevenths of the 
members of the Authority and also to appoint 
one member as the President thereof. Accord- 
ing to section 1 of the 8th Schedule appended to 
the Act, the Governor-General can appoint all 
the seven members of the Authority. This 
schedule can be amended by the federal legisla- 
ture but not without the previous peimission of 
the Governor-General. According to section 6 
of the Schedule, all questions in a meeting of 
the Authority will be decided by a majority, so 
that it means that the Governor-General’s men 
will dominate the Authority. This naturally 
means that British interests will dominate oui 
railway policy. A foreign control over our 
railway policy 'has dangerous potentialities. It 
can be so used as to make the marketing of 
Indian goods very costly and the same of 
foreign goods ridiculously cheap. Railway is a 
huge consumer of the products of heavy industry 
— locomotives, wagons and other iron and steel 
products. The federal railway’s can be managed 
in such a way as to lay the solid foundations of 
a prosperous hea'vy industry in India. But if 
British interests dominate this railway authority, 
as they will, it is the British heavy industry 
which shall prosper. The Central Govern- 
ment’s annual demand for railway materials is 
about thirty crores of rupees. This enormous 
demand can be utilized for encouraging Indian 
industry. But it will not be so utilized, as 
section 183 indicates. 

Section 183 lays down the directions and 
principles to be observed by the Railw-ay 
Authority. 

“ The Authority in discharging their functions under 
tliis Act shall proceed on business principles due regard 
being had by them to the interests of agriculture, industry, 
commerce and the general public." 

” Business principles ” mean nothing else 
but “ Buy British ” and arrange the freight 
schedule in a way so that the people may “ buy 
British.” Sub-section 2 compels the authority 
to be guided on questions of policy by instruc- 


tions of the Federal Government, but if there is 
a dispute between the Government and the 
Authority as to whether a que-stion is or is not 
a question ol policy, the Governor-General’s 
decision in his discretion shall be final. _ If 
there is a conflict betw’een British and Indian 
interests, the Governor-General will naturally 
favour British interests. Sub-section 4 makes the 
authority absolutely’ subordinate to the Goveraor- 
Gencral— not to the Federal Goveniment — “ as 
if the executive authority of the federation in 
regard to those matters were, vested in him.” 
The Authority will be hound to obey his direc- 
tions. The purpose of creating this Federal 
Railway Authority is to make the federal rail- 
v/ays a rich preseiw'e for the British in- 
vestor, the British employee, the British hea^’y 
industry and to make our railway system work 
in such a way as to facilitate the cheap market- 
ing of British goods in India. For this purpose, 
the Governor-General has been invested with 
special responsibilities so as to make him the 
the effective protector of British vested interests 
and every attempt has been made to wihtdraw 
the Federal Railway Authority from the influence 
of popular representatives. According to_ the 
8th Schedule, no one who is or has iieen within 
the last 12 months a member of the federal or 
provincial legislatures can be a member of the 
Authority. Moreover, according to section 192, 
the federal legislature cannot regulate the rates 
of fares charged on any railway except on the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 
Section 199 empowers the Governor-General to 
appoint directors and deputy direetoi-s of rail- 
way companies in India. 

Part X of the Act relates to the semccs of 
the Crown in India. Chapter I deals with 
defence sernces. The Couimander-in-Chief will 
remain a white elephant, his pay and allowances 
to be defraved out of Indian revenues according 
to section ' 232, It has been acknowledged 
even by Mr. Ramsay AlacDonald <in his 
Govennent of India ”) that the army is an 
Imperial Ai-my. Yet the staggering pay and 
the still more staggering allowances _ of an 
imperial officer shall be foisted on this poor 
dependency. Section 233 authorizes HU 
Majesty in Council to fill in defence appoint- 
ments as he chooses. His Jlajesty can grant 
commissions in Indian forces to _ any lawfully 
enlisted person, according to section 235. The 
Secretary’ of State will regulate the condition? 
of service of Indian forces. Section 236 ^ves to 
the members of the Indian forces the right of 
appeal to the Secretary of State against the 
orders of the Government of India. The pay, 
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allowances, pensions or other sums payable to 
Iversons wlio are ser\'ing or have sei^'ed in 
Indian Forces, sliall be charged on the revenues 
of the Federation f section 2371. It is also 
added : 

“ Nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
limiting the interpretation of the general provisions of 
this Act ciiarging on the said revenues expenditure with 
respect to defence.” 

Does this mean that the British govern- 
ment can include anything else, too, in our 
defence expenditure? Is this meant as a loop- 
hole for letting the British Home Government 
charge upon our re^’enues, as they have done in 
the past, the whole or part of the cost of the 
v.-ars. in which they engage for their own selfish 
inirpo.ses? I am suiprisecl that there is not a 
single word about the Indianization of the Army 
in the chapter on defence services. This is the 
greatest blot on British policy. We shall con- 
tinue to pay for an army, under non-Indian 
control, umk-r n hose shadow the British go^-ern- 
inent and the British merchant will grow power- 
ful and rich. 

Soetion 244 autliorizes the Secretary of 
State to I’ontinue to make appointments to the 
Indian Civil Service. Indian Medical Service 
and Indian Police Service. “ The steel-frame ” 
of the Civil Service shall, therefore, still be there. 
The anomaly of popular ministers and their 
'‘masterly servants” shall continue. There are 
innumerable Indians, wdio can fill with credit 
and distinction the posts occupied by Britishers 
in our Chil Service. There is no justification 
for recruitment by the Secretary of State, which 
practically means the recruitment of Britishers 
or of Indians, who have to compete with them at 
great cost and disadvantage in an alien climate. 
But tins is not all. The Indian ministers will 
not be able to dismiss their serv’ants. According 
to sub-section 2 of section 240, “ no such person 
.... shall be dismissed . . by any authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appointed.” 
According to sub-section 3 B of section 241, a 
member of the Ci^'il Service shall have the right 
of appeal against n minister’s order which (1) 
punishes or formally censures him, or (2) alters 
to his advantage any rule by which his condi- 
tions of service are regulated, or terminates his 
appointment otlierwise tlian upon his reaching 
the age fixed for superannuation. Section 247 
authorizes the Secretarx’ of State to prescribe 
rules as respect.? pay. leave, pension and general 
rights of the Civil Service. The result of all 
these sections will be that Indians will be denied 
reasonable opporiunities to serv'e their country 
in responsible positions, the servants will be 


stronger than their masters, the ministers; and 
the Secretary of State will be in a position to 
fill the pockets of his British appointees with 
our money. If the socio-economic policy of a 
provincial minister happens to clash with British 
interests and if the British Civil Seiwants refuse 
to carry it out, the minister cannot, without 
being insulted into the bargain, punish or 
formally censure or dismiss the disobedient 
British servants. This is provincial autonomy. 
Sub-section 2 of section 244 authorizes the 
Secretary of State to appoint “ suitable persons " 
Inaturally Britishers, considering the character 
of their functions) to fill Civil posts in connec- 
tion with the discretionary functions of the 
Governor-General. These will be newly created 
posts, adding to the ruinous costliness of our 
administration. 

Section 272 is very objectionable from tlie 
economic point of view. Pensions payable to 
or in respect of retired British officers per- 
manently residing outside India, shall be exempt 
fi'om all taxation imposed by Indian law. I 
have already criticized this point in dealing with 
the restrictions on the power of federal legisla- 
ture relating to relief from federal income tax 
in respect of incomes taxed or taxable in the 
United Kingdom. 

Sub-section 3 of section 280 charges a part 
of the expenditure of the India Office on federal 
revenues. . These charges will be attributed to 
functions performed by the India Office on 
behalf of the federation. In this,' the whole 
cost of the India Office can possibly come in. 
The amount will be fixed by an agreement 
between the Gox'emor-General and the British 
treasury, which practically means that the 
British government will pay itself out of our 
revenues, as much as it chooses, to defray the 
expenditure of one of its own departments. 

Section 281 transfers all persons employed 
on the peiToanent establishment of the 
Secretaiy of State in Council to the department 
of the Secretary of State. This is only a legal 
fonnality. But section 281 makes the federal 
revenues responsible for paying a part of their 
superannuation allowances, compensation 
allowances, retiring allowances, additional 
ailoM'ances or gi-atuities due to them for sendee 
before such a transfer. 

Section 288 separates Aden from India. 
Sir Samuel Hoare has made Herculean efforts 
to protect British vested interests in India; but 
nothing is said in the Act about protecting oui 
legitimate interests in Aden. Our merchants 
have invested large sums of money in the com- 
merce of Aden. We have been administering 
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and developing Aden from our pockets. Yet 
nothing is done to safeguard oui' economic 
interests. The property of the Government of 
Aden is really the property of the Government 
of Bombay. Yet now it shall be confiscated to 
the British Colonial Office for British use! 

Sub-section A 1 of section 289 separates 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency. Out.- 
wHi'dly, this is to please Muslim communalists. 
But few people are aware that British com- 
mercial magnates had a great deal to do with the 
separation of Sind from Bombay. Tire people 
of Sind stand to lose much more by British 
commercial communalism than from Muslim 
political communalism. People outside Sind 
will be surprised to learn that British capitalist? 
have acquired thousands of acres of land from 
landlords and peasants of Sind at ridiculous 
prices, as the latter are in a poor way at present 
They are daily acquiring more and more land 
and the danger of European absentee land- 
lordism is tremendous. It will be just like a 
distant suction pump. Vigorous efforts are 
being made by the government to tmm Sind 
into a cotton producing area to supply raw 
materials to the spindles of Great Britain. The 
grain area is being reduced by differential land 
re^'enue. Cotton crops escape with a nominal 
charge. Irrigation facilities from the Sukkur 
Barrage water supply are given at cheaper rates 
to cotton producers than to the others. It is in 
the air that a British company is being formed 
for starting factories in Sind and to acquire 
public utility services. It is for the vigorous 
execution of a policy of British commercial 
utilization of Sind that it is being separated 
from the Bombay Presidency. 

According to sub-section 2 of section 46, 
“ Burma shall cease to be part of India.” There 
is absolutely no ground for this separation but 
that of the British utilization of Bui-mese 
mineral deposits. (Karachi Congress Resolu- 
tion moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru) . The 
Government of Burma has been so organized 
by the India Act as to aid this utilization by 
British companies. 

Section 321 makes the Governor of Burma 
the sole executive authority. He shall have not 
only “ all such powers and duties conferred or 
imposed on him by or under this Act,” but also 
“ such other powers of His Majesty as His 
Majesty may be pleased to assign to him.’’ 
According to sub-section 2 of section 321, these 
“ other powers ” are not to be exercised under 
the limitations of this Act. This is much more 
than what the Governor-General of India will 
have under the new constitution. Buma shall 


not lia^'e, for obvious reasons, even the facade 
of provincial autonomy given to the Indian pro- 
vinces. Section 323 ci'eates an advisory coimril 
of ministers, who cannot advise him with regaril 
tc his discielionaiy functions or special respon- 
sibilities. 

■'The fimctigns of i!il- Covernor with i-iptcl to llie 
choosinj: aniJ suminciiiin^ and disinisssi of iniiiif^ter.- aii<l 
with respect to the dt-t-rmiitation of their salari'-4 shall be 
exercised by him in his discretion.’’ iScili-.-ecliuii 5 of 
section 324). 

The ministers will he the Governor's crea- 
tures. Section 325 describes the discretionaiy 
functions of the Governor: defence, ecclesiastical 
affairs, excluded areas, specially selected as 
those having mineral deposits, control of 
monetary policy, external affairs and relations 
between Burma and other dominions. Foi theso 
functions, the Governor will ai5i)oint tlu'c-o 
counsellors and one financial adviser, all res- 
IJonsible to him alone. Section 326 enumerate? 
the Governor’s special responsibilities, which are 
the same as those of the Go\’ernor-General of 
India. Tlte Governor shall be under the 
superintendence of the Secretaiy of State with 
regard to the Governor’s exercise of discretionary 
functions. The Governor’s powers with regard 
to legislation, restrictions or discrimination, 
finance, borrowing, the Burma Railway Board, 
the ser\'ice of the crown in Burma are the same 
as those of the Goveraov-General of India. 
Burma shall be for all practical purposes a 
colony to be utilized for British purposes. 

The India Act of 1935 takes us back to the 
pre-war times. It is a colossal breach of faith. 
The Governor-General under the Act of 1935 
has greater power than his predecessors under 
the Act of 1919. The Governor, under the so- 
called provincial autonomy of the Act of 1935, 
has much greater power than his predecessors 
under the dyarchy of the Act of 1&19. Sir 
Samuel Hoare has thus made an attempt to 
make the clock of time move backwards. 
Sir George Schuster described our condition at 
the Economic Conference of 1933 : 

■' In normal times the {treat masses of India live with 
but a very narrow margin over the barest necessity. But 
in the present economic crisis there are many people who 
cannot even secure the barest necessaries.” 

The India Act could have afforded but does 
not afford us even the slightest opportunity to 
remedy this tragic state of affairs. In fact, all 
possibilities of profitable employment have been 
closed for us with thoroughness. Every attempt 
has been made to consolidate the economic 
imperialism of the British traders and financiers. 
All countries sometimes complain of depres- 
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sii)ns. those phenoiuenal abii'i'ations of modern euniption in spite of economic earthquakes.” I 
iudustiy. But the India Act conilemns us to a wonder if it will surprise Sir George Schuster 
jicrpetual dciiression. Sir George Schuster was or Sir Samuel Hoare, if what the former called 
•• surpriscrl at the way in which this countiy “ economic earthquakes ” lead to what Pandit 
seems to luaiutain a certain minimum of con- Jawaharlal Nehru called ” political earthquakes.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION BASED 
ON THE INDIGENOUS SYSTEM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

By an ENOIJSH EDUCATIONALIST OF THE LORETTO CONVENT 


One of the great drawbacks to the existing 
system of education is that it is to a very 
large extent a foreign imposition. It testifies 
to the intelligence of the people of India that 
they have been able to use it and benefit by it 
to 'such an extent. The imposition of this 
foreign sj’stera was probably well-intentioned, 
if blundering, as well-intentioned actions often 
are. The authorities responsible for its intro- 
duction had no definite ideas on education, had 
framed no educational policy even for England. 
They were doing for the people of India the 
same or even more than they were doing for 
their omi people in England, for whose educa- 
tion they showed not the slightest concern, 
lea-^dng the matter entirely to philanthrophy, or 
lirivate enterprise. They were fundamentally 
ignorant of Indian institutions and culture. 
That tins age-old system was worthy of study, 
or that it contained valuable educational factors 
never dawned on the minds of those to whom 
the work of devising the educational scheme 
was entrusted. Records show that certain 
persons visiting India in the 17th century 
were impressed by the extension and metbo<fe 
of the primary' schools which had come down 
from older times; but it may' also be inferred 
that these persons regartletl the schools as 
belonging to a past without promise for the 
future. The old Sanskrit Learning had set its 
face to the past. It was ojien only to the 
cho.sen few. It would have been impossible 
through its medium to meet the demands of tlie 
new situation developing. The vernaculars 
were undeveloped and despised, merely the 
'■ common drudge ’twixt man anrl man.” Un- 
fortunately their possiirilities and the system 
of the pathsala!; in which vernacular instruc- 
tion was carried on. were never investigated. It 
is deeply to be regretted that some such research 


was not made, and that the projected system 
of education was not grafted on to the older 
system which had its roots in the land, correct- 
ing, improving, bringing it into touch with the 
world of the day by the introduction of 
Western thought and methods, in suitable 
measure, and by the production of suitable 
text-books in the vernaculars. 

Indigenous primary education in Ancient 
India possessed certain features strikingly 
advantageous, which might well be revived in 
modern schools. The vernacular was the 
medium of instruction. The use of the verna- 
cular as the medium of instruction has great 
advantages; the subject-matter is better under- 
stood; clearer ideas are gained; greater interest 
evoked and the connection brtween education 
and the environment made closer. The verna- 
cular is benefited in that a more accurate and 
refined use of the language is cultivated and 
the development of a literature is stimulated. 

In these schools of ancient times self- 
activity was encouraged by the methods used 
in teaching certain subjects, notably reading and 
writing, which is just where the modern primary' 
schools fail so lamentably. Instruction was to 
a large extent individual; general explanation 
or class-teaching, the exception, not the rule. 
Each pupil progressed at his own rate, a very 
important provision when the attendance, 
especially in rural districts, is, and must be, 
irregular. 

The monitorial system practised in these 
ancient primary schools afforded certain 
advantages. It eased the burden of the teacher 
relieving him of much of the mechanical work, 
leaving him free to give individual attention 
to scholars who needed it. It gave training in 
responsibility to the older boys, taught them 
to control and manage tactfully' their fellows; 
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trained the younger boys to obedience and sub- 
mission to lawful authority. The teaching of 
younger boys, limited though it was in extent, 
was beneficial intellectually to the monitors, 
prodticing clear ideas of the fundamentals and 
affording opportunities of testing what they 
already knew. This feature of educational 
practice when introduced into England by Bell, 
early in the nineteenth century, was thought 
to be a wonder-working innovation, and it 
dominated the elementary schools in England 
until the beginning of the present century. In 
some form, with modification to suit present 
conditions, it might be revived in the elementary 
schools, especially the village schools, where 
rarely more than one teacher can be employed. 
In addition, it would serve to prepare pupils for 
the teaching profession. 

With regard to the teaching of special 
subjects, the methods of teaclhrrg reading and 
writing used in the primary schools of Ancient 
India were strikingly similar to the most 
modern methods adopted in Europe. It 
seems to be a case of re-discovery. The initial 
stages of instnretion in these subjects seem to 
have beerr based upon the irrstirretive tendencies 
of the cliild, and to connect the exercise of the 
activity with pleasurable effects. Children 
lor'e to plaj' M’itir sand, a pleasing form of 
manipulation, So the early stages of writing, 
viz., tracing the letter-fonn in sand with the 
hand or a finger first, and later with a stick, 
were calculated to utilise natural activity and 
to conrrect learning witlr pleasurable effects, 
adapting the procedure to the development of 
the child, the coarser movements with the hand 
being first introduced, later those, more complex 
and involving finer adjustments, necessary for 
the holding and the manipulation of an instrir- 
ment. This can be described only as an extra- 
ordinary foreshadowing of modem psychology 
and pedagogy. The method is very similar to 
that devised by the famous educationalist Dr. 
Montessori some twenty years ago. 

The next step in the teachirrg of writing 
was the filling-in wdth charcoal “ ink ” of a 
groove on the form of a letter traced on a 
palraleaf, the exercise being repeated until 
the form could be followed with ease and accu- 
racy. Then the child was required to produce 
the form without the aid of the groove. The 
planning of this method showb a wonderfrll 
feeling towards right pedagogies, in the gradual 
increase in the demand on the child’s powers as 
they, develop through exercise. Another point 
worthy of note is the use of the products of 
nature, of the immediate environment, for 
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apparatus. The great cry from the majority of 
primary schools, especially in the villages, is 
poverty; — and they are poor, extreraely_ poor. 
But they ai-e also improvident and lacking in 
resourcefulness. Good ajrpartus is not always 
costly apparatus; more often the contrary, for 
then the children are allowed to handle it more 
freely, and so learn more from its use. Besides 
the use of natural objects in the process of 
learning brings the learning into more active 
contact with life and teaches the valuable 
lesson of utilising the resources ready to hand. 
In modem schools n’ork in clay might be 
profitably used to supplement the tracing at this 
stage, the letters being formed out of thin rolls 
of clay. 

In the old schools as the child traced the 
letter he uttered the sound of the symbol, thus 
from writing he was led to reading. Proceed- 
ing from the simple to the complex, the child 
first learnt the easy letter forms, and when he 
had mastered these, the coinbinatiou.s in which 
the forms were modified. 

Details are lacking as to the exact method 
of teaching reading in the old primary 
schools. It was probably some foreshadow- 
ing of a phonic method. As the Indian 
A-ernaculars are phonic, such a systein shoulrl 
have proved satisfactory, and the re-iiitroduc- 
tion of such a system supplemented by 
the “Look and Say” or the Sentence 
methods, would be desirable and fairly easy to 
achieve. The use of such methods wouhl 
certainly speed up progress iu the early stages 
where stagnation and w'aste are at their height. 
One of the gravest charges against primary, and 
especially \'illage education, is tliat the child- 
ren spend so long in the infant class that there 
is no chance of their reaching the end of the 
primary course before their school-going yeans 
are done, and they become breadwinners. The 
relapse into illiteracy is inevitable. Such re- 
lapse is worse than “ un-redeemed illiteracy,” 
for it affords a standing proof of the futility of 
education. “ Such a one,” they say, “ has been 
to school, yet in what way is he better fitted 
for life than those who have not been to 
school? Why waste time and money? ” 

The ancient primaiy schools were defec- 
tive in that the matter read w'as often worth- 
less from a literaiy and even moral point of 
view. Reading matter should always tend to 
uplift while rousing interest. Even for the 
youngest children it should be always “worth 
W'hile," and connected with real interests, the 
interests of tlie child. In modern schools plenty 
of practice in oral composition should be given. 
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From the above description of tlie methods 
in use in indigenous primaiy schools it is clear 
that there need be little change in the methods 
of teaching reading and vriting, vhicli accord- 
ing to approved modern practice vere taught 
together, vriting preceding reading. 

The teaching of arithmetic in the old 
schools seems to have been very defective from 
a modern view. Little or no use was made of 
tile reasoning powers, Tire work was confined 
to mere mechanical memorising of number 
relations discovered by .somebody unknown, 
eternal table learning. In arithmetical teach- 
ing there jnust be practice and drill to secure 
ready recall, but this drill must follow the 
lii'csentation of number facts through experi- 
ence in handling objects and in the exercise of 
self-activity in a host of ways. The Heuristic 
Metliofl should be followed to a certain extent 
at least, in the presentation of arithmetical 
j’ules and the solution of problems. Work in 
arithinetic should always be connected witli 
the life of the environment. 

The curriculum of the pathsala should be 
widened considerably and this not only with 
regard to the subject-matter, but also with 
regarfl to the spirit. No direct provision for 
irhysical training appear.? in the ancient system. 
Pliysioai training and games and dancing are 
most important features of the curriculum. 
Indigenous games slioulcl be cultivated. The 
curriculum of the pathsala should be widened. 

The ancient system was defective again 
on the aesthetic side. There is no mention of 
music in the pathsala course, and such draw- 
ing as was taught was jmrely utilitarian merely 
copying of conventional cur'.'es and designs. 
Art should be connected with nature, with 
handwork, inolutling work in card-board light 
wood-work, clay modelling, weaving and should 
include some elementary notions of colour and 
design. :Music, at least singing, should form a 
feature of the course, both for boys and girls. 

In most rural districts elementaiy science 
may be profitably connected with agriculture, 
so that for boys at least, certain principles of 
physics, chemistry, biologj', should be dis- 
co\-crefi in, and applied to the agriculture of 
fho district. _ Hygiene should be made the 
object of special attention and should be treated 
in a simple practical way with reference to the 
environment. Simple geography first of life 
and work in the homeland starting from the 
home-district, later widening to include life 
and work in other lands connected witli the 
homeland, to extend interests and broaden 
minds. Obseivations of the geographical fea- 


tures and phenomena of the district are 
important and records of such observations 
siiould be kept. 

Provision on similar lines should be made 
for the education of girls. Homecraft, includ- 
ing the care of children, first-aid, simple home- 
nursing, cooking, needlework, on scientific lines 
should replace elementary science applied to 
agriculture taken by boys. This sclieme of 
education should continue until the twelfth 
year is entered, and should be made compul- 
.?ory, and therefore free. 

Provision should be made in central places 
for a continuation course, lasting about two 
years, attendance at which should be optional, 
tiiough eveiy encouragement should be given 
to the more intelligent pupils to avail them- 
selves of the advantages it affords. As this 
stage of education represents more than the 
bare essentials a small fee might be charged. 
Tile course should pennit of a certain amount 
of bread-winning work being undertaken by 
tlie children, (either in helping with the field- 
work or in the home) , or it should be conducted 
as a part-time course, as an evening shift, or 
in connection with paid industrial work. In 
this course tlie study of the vernacular should 
be pursued on a higher and more literary level; 
lessons in applied science might be extended; 
the study of geography should receive special 
attention, starting from the home area, giving 
scope for practical work and extending the 
pupils’ knowledge of the world. 

The study of the history of India should 
be beneficial, and this course should include 
the elements of civics, dealt with very simply 
and in connection with local needs and prob- 
lems, the life of the district and its work. 

The study of English by the direct method 
should be introduced, tliat is conversational 
English. The substitution of Basic English for 
what is usually understood by English should 
be considered. 

Such a scheme as the above claim to 
provide the “ educational ladder ”, the desi- 
deratum of educationalists. The Primary Stage 
affords a reasonably complete education for 
those who have neither the mental capacity nor 
the financial means to proceed further, while the 
same primary stage leads without a break to 
the Higher Stage. This Higher Stage should 
not be free except in the case of pupils of out- 
standing ability selected from the Primaiw 
Schools. 

The Higher Stage in its turn will be 
found to afford a very good preparation for the 
new course jjrescribed for the Matriculation 
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Exaiiiination. So that it is possible for a 
talented boy or girl to start in a village primaiy 
school, and reach the University. 

A system of scholarships and stipends 
should make this upward passage possible for 
cliildren of exceptional ability. For the aver- 
age, fees, a small fee for the Higher Primary 
course, a higher fee for tiie Higli School or 
Secondary and University Courses, should be 
charged. 

It is possible then, to devcloji an educa- 
tional system grafted on to the patlisala, in its 
early stages embodying the simplicity and 
directness of the ancient system, but de'\’elop- 
ing and extending it to meet the needs of the 
more complex society of today. 

One feature of the pathsala which, un- 
fortunately, tends to be perpetuated, though 
not from a motive of reverence for the past, 
is the low regard which is had for the primary 
school teacher. As in the old times, he is misei-- 
ably paid, as poorly as a servant, and as such 
he is esteemed. He forfeits the prestige he 
might enjoy if he ga\'e without receiving aught, 
while he does not earn the esteem w'hicli attaches 
to well-paifl service. The position of the woman 
teacher is even worse. Social and economic 
conditions make it extremely difficult to secure 
tlie right type of women teachers except in w'ell- 
established centres. In the villages usually 
the first qualification to be considered is that 
her home is in the village. Frequently she is 
one who has barely acquired literacy in her 
school-days, perhaps these are long past, and 
in the interval time has done its work with for- 
getting, so that she is actually able to teach less 
than she learnt. Under such a guide, " the 
blind leading tlie blind,” retrogression is inevit- 
able. Until this state of affairs is remedied 
the village school-teacher will never exercise 
tile influence he or she should. At present too 
many in that position are of a type incapable 
of exerting good influence, for the right type is 
not attracted to the work. To be attracted he 
would have to be either a fool or a hero. 

Village life is usually difficult for tlvose who 
have had experience of town life. Conditions 
must be improved so that these elementarj’ 
schools may attract the right type ©f teacher, 
who will -be looked up, to- in the village -and 
exert an educational influence-on adults as'weJ.l 
as children. He must be one with whom they 
may discuss their problems and to whom they 
may appeal in their difficulties and disputes. 
Conditions must be improved; housing condi- 
tions, rates of pay’, etc. In a late issue of 
that excellent magazine, Educational India, it 


was pointed out tliat, were the conditions of 
village primary schools improved, an appreci- 
able percentage of the educated unemployed 
might be found willing to serve as masters, but 
the pay should be more than doubled and the 
housing conditions such that it would be pos- 
sible for such a man to make his home in the 
village. Should Iris wife be willing to under- 
take education of tiie women and girls, her 
services should be adeq\iately remunerated. 

There must be a serious endeavour to raise 
teaching to the level of a profession, and this 
means training. The problem of training is 
not easily’ solved. Tliere is little use in send- 
ing a selected few^ from the villages to some 
training school or college in a city or large 
town. As a rule these students got com- 
pletely “ lost ” in such institutions and take 
long to adjust themselves, if ever they do 
adjust themsch'es. De\’eloping an inferiority 
complex they become more shy and retiring and 
fin<l it extremely difficult to gi^'e expression to 
tlieir ideas and needs. In such cases an accre- 
tion of information is the result, not develop- 
ment, and the students become more and more 
bewildercfl. On leaving these well eciuipped 
town colleges tlicy are \mable to adapt what 
they have learnt to tlie vastly different and 
often primitive conditions in which they arc 
expected to work. Freciuently a town training 
breeds unwillingness to return to the -i-illagc. 
Village education requires special training, 
designed to give a thorough understanding of 
iTjrai life. This consideration must be borne 
in mind in connection with the suggestion that, 
if the conditions were improved, village schools 
might absorb some of the educated unemployed. 
They, without a special aptitude for the work 
developed by special training, would be as out 
of place in the village as the simple villager 
would be in the town college. It was sug- 
gested to me by one who has given much 
thouglit to the matter that better results would 
be obtained by the institution of small training 
centres serving groups of •villages, to which the 
village teachers might be sent for short courses 
of some- three months duration, in the subject- 
matter of -the primary curriculum adapted to 
rural conditions, child-study, hygiene, -methods 
o-f teaching, physical training, and for those 
who- desire it, music -and art, ■with • practical 
experience in teaching and organisation. 
To such a centre the teachers might come in 
turn, every rural primary teacher being obliged 
to take a refresher course every three years; 
or the centres themselves might be organized 
as itinerant training schools spending tlrree 
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inontlis in one district, three mouths in another. 

Schemes mean money auci money is hard to 
fiiul in these times of cieirrossion. One hundred 
yeans age the position of England ^'ith regard 
to mass-education was. if aindhing, worse than 
tlie position in India today. Now the literates 
and those in power arc convinced of the need 
and will to seek for and apply the renredy. 
in England one luindred years ago mass educa- 
tion was strenuously npjiosefl. The State took 
no interest in the matter, had not awakened to 
its responsibilities. Now vast sums are ex- 
pended on education, which is regarded as the 
ino.st important item of national expenditure. 
Much of this money is raised by an education 
cets which amounts to roughly about one 
eightieth of the rates. This is paid by all 
except the veiy ]30or, though perhaps some 
of tlie people do not avail themselves of the free 
education to which the payment of the tax 
entitles them, but they prefer to send their 
I’liildren to free-paying institutions. The tax, 
once stoutly resisted, is now cheerfully paid by 
all, for all realise that education is essential to 
national welfare. 


THE ABOLITION OF 

By R. G. PRADHAN 
I 

The supreme importance and urgency of the 
t|uestion is obvious, and it is a matter of satisfac- 
tion that the conscience of the Hindu community 
has been awakened and that it is shoudng a 
growing desire to do away with untouchability 
without delay. 

I propose to deal with the practical, and 
not so much with the theoretical, aspects of the 
problem. My main object is to indicate the 
lines on which practical work must be done for 
abolishing untouchability. The gi-eat French 
thinker and writer of the 18th century, Voltaire, 
writing about the ecclesiastical intolerance and 
bigotry that prevailed in'-many countries of 
Europe in his times, used" to say “Ecrasez 
L’infame” that is, •"Crush the infamous 
thing ", As I think of untouchability and the 
consequent depressed and degraded condition to 
which millions of our countrymen are still con- 
demnetl in thi.s twentieth century. T find it 
impossible to restrain my righteous indignation, 
and I cannot but raise, in the spirit of Voltaire, 
the war-cn.- that this infamous thing — xmtoueh- 
abiiity — ^must be crushed once for all. 


In India the bulk of the people for whom 
the education is designed are incapable of pay- 
ing fees beyond a very few annas, or of being 
taxed; and they have still to be convinced of 
the value of education. The burden must fall 
on others, — on those " wlio have received ” of 
this world’s goods, of the benefits of education. 
It is most noticeable that in oui’ big towns and 
cities, even in these “ hard times,” a good deal 
in the way of amusement goes on. A certain 
amount of relaxation is necessary and there- 
fore legitimate, but would* it not be possible to 
tax the unessential and often injurious pleasure 
seeking and therefrom obtain the means of 
satisfying an absolute need? Again many 
things, once regarded as luxuries some year's 
back, have now become necessaries, and the list 
is growing. Taxation of such items might be 
another source of income. The world is very 
selfish, increasingly so. If people have become 
incapable of sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
has not the States the right to inteiwene atid 
raise the money needed by increased taxes on 
luxuries and amusements? 


UNTOUCHABILITY 

, B.A., LL.B., eX-M.L.C. 

The opposition to the abolition of untouch- 
ability comes, from some Shastris or so-called 
Sanatanists, a few educated Hindus — I wonder 
liow ill spite of their modern education they 
can believe in untouchability — and from tliose 
■ijast masses of uneducated Hindus who, for no 
fault of theirs, are still wedded to the belief that 
it forms an essential element of Hinduism. 
These unenlightened masses are naturally domi- 
nated by the deeply rooted traditional, orthodox 
conception of Hinduism, and by their pre- 
conceived religious beliefs and sentiments 
which they have inherited from remote ages. 
To bring about a quick change in their menta- 
lity is no easy task; and it would, of course, 
be necessaiy to impress upon them continuously 
that Hinduism does not, in reality, sanction 
untouchability. I do not think, I need spend 
much thought on the supposed theological or 
religious aspect of this question. It is a pity 
that ‘shastrie’, or religious injunctions are still 
invoked in support of imtouchability. In our 
Hindu community, more than in any other, 
social practices and ways of living are deeply 
embedded in fact what are supposed to be the 
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teaents of our religlion. What is the significance 
of this fact? It signifies that rationalism or 
intellectualism is yet far from having, in our 
culture, its due place. I am not one of those 
who think that pure rationalism or cold intel- 
lectualism can solve every problem of life; but, 
on the other hand, I am one of those who think 
that no solution of any problem can be satis- 
factoiy which clearly runs counter to the 
dictates of reason. There is a margin of the 
problems of human life, including, in particular, 
the problem of the meaning and pui-pose of life, 
in which pure reason and cold intellectualism 
may not be able to afford completely satisfac- 
tory and satisfying solutions. But surely, social 
problems like that of the abolition of untouch- 
ability must be essentially considered in the 
light of reason. In dealing with the orthodox 
or sanatanist view that untouchability is 
enjoined by Hinduism and must therefore be 
maintained, we must, moreover, remember that 
religion is, or ought to be, a growth ; that reli- 
gious ideas undergo or ought to undergo 
development, that they must be reconsidered 
and improved from time to time in the light of 
growing knowledge and ad\’aDcing thought, and 
tliat, ways of living, even though supposed to 
be sacrosanct, must be readjusted to the chang- 
ing conditions of society. For instance, can a 
religion afford to ignore, as if they were nought, 
the de^•elopments of modem scientific thought 
which, though they may point to some unknown 
and perhaps unknowable Ultimate Reality, strike 
at the root of many cherished religious beliefs 
and practices which had their origin and 
obtained cui’rency at a time when scientific or 
rationalist thought was in its infancy. Again, 
even conceding that ancient Hindu law-givers 
sanctioned untouchability on religious or quasi- 
religious or cultural or racial grounds, in order 
that the Chatur\’arnya system might be main- 
tained intact, and that the unity of the Aryan 
or Hindu race might be preseiwed from foreign, 
external or non-Aryan attacks or influences, can 
we shut our eyes to the fact that that system 
has ceased to exist long since, that it is incapable 
of being revived, that the new national and 
international conditions in which the Hindu 
society finds itself today, make its revival 
impossible, that to attempt to revive it in such 
conditions is to pursue the willow-the-wisp, that 
the modem world-life — ^with which we have to 
reckon even if we wished that we had not to_, — 
has introduced new forces and factors which 
must inevitably profoundly affect our social 
life and structure? 

This, then, is a view of religion and there- 


fore of our Hindu religion, which we must have, 
in dealing with the supposed religious or socio- 
religious aspect of this problem. But going 
deeper into this aspect, can we as intelligent 
thinking human beings conceive that any 
religion worth the name can enjoin untouch- 
ability and eternally condemn millions of human 
beings to all the evils and disabilities and hard- 
ships and wrongs which untouchability must 
necessarily entail and accentuate? Speaking for 
myself, I cannot conceive how God, without 
jiositing wiiose existence no religion is possible, 
unless the agnostic or the atheistic view of lifo 
is itself considered a religious view of life, 
ordains untouchability as a part of His divine 
scheme or order. If I am told that such a God 
exists, I will stoutly deny His existence or at 
all events refuse to pay Him homage. TIic 
Christian God, the Moslem God, the Parsee God 
does not enjoin untouchability. Why sliould 
we Hindus, tlien, be so foolish as to think that 
our God does enjoin it? But in truth, 
Hinduism floes not enjoin or sanction untouch- 
ability. The highest forai and pattern of 
Hinduism is Advaita, and Advaita is utterly in- 
compatible with a social or religious system 
which condemns men to untouchablcness. 
Referring to Hindu religious texts, though I am 
not one of those who believe that social reform 
can bo brought about by appeals to textual 
declarations, I may cpiote the authority of a 
distinguished Sanskidt Scholar, my friend 
Mr. P. V. Kane, who in his book on Dhnrma 
fihastra Vichar points out that in the Shruti 
imtouchiibility is \mknown. Coming to the 
Smriti texts it is tiaic that certain castes arc 
mentioned as degraded, but the same authority 
says that their degradation does not include the 
connotation of untouchability. In this connec- 
tion I may refer to what I think is the upshot 
of the discussions that took place between Pandit 
Maiaviya and the Shastrees at Nasik during 
the former’s recent -visit to that city. The 
position of the Shastrees is that untouchability 
is ' Janmajat ’, i.e., it is a concomitant of birth 
in certain castes and that it cannot be removed 
by any religious rite of purification or ‘ deeksba ’ 
(initiation). Pandit Maiaviya agreed with the 
view that it was ‘janmajat’, but maintained 
that it could be removed by ‘ deeksba ’. He 
referred to several texts for proving that 
untouchability could be removed by ‘deeksba ’. 
The Shastrees, on their part, admitted that the 
texts upon wliidi Pandit Maiaviya relied 
justified that conclusion, but referred to a few 
other texts which negatived the inference that 
untouchability was capable of being removed 
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by ' deeksha Pandit Malaviya admitted the 
existence of those texts, but liis argument n-as 
tiiafc the texts whicli supported the rcmoA'al of 
untouchability by ‘ deeksha ’ were more 
numerous and more authoritative than those 
which were opposed to such remova!, and that 
wlicn there was such a conflict of authorities, 
tlie final arbiter was the voice of reason or 
justice. The Shastrecs refused to recognize the 
force of tJiis argument on the ground that 
iiuliyidiml conscience or reason or sense of 
justice had no place wiiatcvcr in the matter, 
inasmuch as obedience to the dictates of in- 
dividual conscience or reason or sense of justice 
woiiM iea'd to rciigious and social anarchy. 
One of the .“hastrees wlio haii specialiy 
come fj’om Pandliarpiir, howe\'er, arimitted 
in u ‘ pr;n-:iclian ’ subsequently cltdi^•eI■ed by 
him tliat the Hindu religious leaders of 
the present times had a perfect right to 
frame a new ' Sinriti ' or ‘ Dharmashastra ’ 
suited to these times. This admission, coining 
as it docs from an eminent Shastri, is 
valuable, though I apprehend, he and his 
colleagues, when actually helping to frame a 
new fUiariiinshastm will probably insist that 
untouchability must ije maintained even in these 
times. I do not propose to pursue this point- 
further. as, not being a Sanskrit scholar or a 
bliastree, I am not qualified to do so. And, 
moreover, as I have already said, I do not think 
tliat this question can or sliculd be solved by 
reference to Bha.«trie texts or injunctions. I 
rather agree with the great Hindu social re- 
former, the late Mr. Agarkar, who, in a remark- 
able ])iissage, declared : 

■' We have as miieli right to inaugurate new customs 
and usages as the ancient Risliis; we enjoy the same 
favour of God as the ancient Acharyas; we are endowed 
Viilh the same, if not greater, faculty of discrimination 
between right and wrong as they; our hearts melt with 
pity for the depressed classes much more than theirs did; 
our knowledge of the universe and its cause is greater, 
not less, than theirs; hence we shall observe only those 
injunctions laid down by them which we deem beneficial 
and replace those which we think harmful, by others. It 
is on these lines that reform must be made; it is useless 
to quote one sage as against another and try .to reconcile 
them all 

In this connection. I shall quote what the 
late Lokaraanya Tilak said in a speech he made 
at the All-India Depressed Classes Mission Con- 
ference. held in Bombay in ilarch, 1918. That 
great leader whom most Hindus consider an 
authority on Hindu religion and philosophy 
said : 

‘'The door of religion is open to all. God is for all. 
The taint of iininuchabilily finds no rootn in the eyes of 
God. Why should we then recognise it? It is a sin 


against God to say that a person is unloiichaltle, who is 
not so to God liimself. Ij a God were to tolernie 
imlouchabilily, I toould not recognise Aini as God at all 
(The Italics are mine.) 

II. 

Having disposed of the theological or 
religious argument against removal of untoucli- 
ahility, let me turn to my main thesis. But 
before doing so, I shall place before you a few 
facts and figures bearing' on the condition of 
the depressed classes. According to the Census 
Beport of 1931, the total population of these 
classes, in India, including the Indian States, is 
50.195,770 out of the total Hindu population 
of 239,195,140; that is, the total population of 
the depressed classes is 21 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. In British India, the total 
population of the depressed classes is 39,064,009 
o\it of the total Hindu population 177,727,988. 
that is 22 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. In the Bombay Presidency alone, tlic 
depressed classes number 1,750,424 out of the 
total Hindu population, 16,621,221, that is, 11 
per cent of the total Hindu population. In 
Indian States and Agencies, out of the total 
Hindu population of 61,467,152, the population 
of the depressed classes is 11,131,761; that is, 
the latter number 18 per cent of the Hindu 
jiopuiation. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that the largest population of the depressed 
classes in the States is in the Hyderabad State; 
it is 2,473,230 out of the total Hindu population 
in the State namely, 12,176,727, that is, 20 per 
cent of the total Hindu population. Out of the 
total population of the depressed classes in the 
Bombay Presidency, including the States, until 
recently attached to it, the largest number is 
that of the Mahars, namely, 1,264,104. Hext 
come the Mangs with a population of 309,938. 
The Charabhars stand third ■with a population 
of 291,811. Then come the Bhangis and the 
Meghawals witli a population of 79,403 and 
69,797 respectively. In dealing with a vast 
problem like this ^vitli provincial variations, and 
peculiarities, it is better to envisage and study 
it intensively; and hence I shall confine my- 
self mostly to figures relating -to the Bombay 
Presidency. 

In 1922 the total number of -the depressed 
classes- under instruction in recognized institu- 
tions in our presidency was 36,543. In 1927, 
the number increased to 60,260, sho-wing a 
large increase of 64.9 per cent a.s against 24.4 
percentage of increase of all pupils during the 
same period. According to the annual report 
on the working of the Backward Classes 
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Department for the year 1933-34, the number 
of the depressed class pupils in primaiy schools 
alone was 64,239 in 1931-32, 64,705 in 1932-33, 
and 68,167 in 1933-34. I have not been able 
to obtain the figures for the subsequent two 
years. But the figures which I have quoted 
clearly show that there has been a steady and 
encouraging growth of education among the 
depressed classes in our presidency. There 
can be no doubt that as a result of the remark- 
able awakening among them, their desire for 
education has become very strong and general. 
This growth of education is a welcome feature 
in connection with their problem. I shall 
make only one observation in this connection, 
namely, that direct encouragement by way of 
instituting scholarships or otherwise should 
be given to promising boys and girls of 
these classes to enable them to receive 
University education and also, if possible, 
to receive higher and technical education 
in foreign countries. This may or may 
not have a direct effect on the removal of un- 
touchability. Probably it will have. But I feel 
certain that a nucleus of highly educated 
members of the depressed classes occupying 
prominent positions in official, professional or 
public life, cannot fail to lead to an all-round 
improvement of their condition. 

The civic and political status of the 
depressed classes has also considerably im- 
proved. They have representatives on Muni- 
cipalities, Local Boards, School Boards, and on 
legislatures. In my own District, Nasik, a 
Maliar member of the Nasik Municipality was 
elected Chainnan of the Waterworks Com- 
mittee in 1934; and his uife competed success- 
fully for the woman’s seat on the School Board 
of the Nasik D. L. Board. In Government 
services also, their claims are recei^'ing greater 
and more sympathetic consideration. When I 
was a member of tiie Legislative Council, I 
was able, as a result of direct eorrespoiidence 
with Sir Leslie 1^’ilson, the then Governor, to 
secure clerical aijpointments in the Bevenue 
Department for two Mahar gentlemen, not by 
way of favour, but in recognition of their just 
claims. The conscience of Municipal bodies in 
regard to their obligations towards the locali- 
ties inhabited by the depressed classes has also 
been quickened and they now pay greater 
attention to their civic needs and amenities. 
In my own city of Nasik, until three or four 
years ago, these localities were much neglected 
by the Municipality. But thanks to the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon it by the local 
Harijan Sanglia, they are now better swept, 


better cleansed, better lighted and better sup- 
plied with water. 

Such, then, is, in brief outline, the civic and 
political position of the depressed classes. It 
undoubtedly indicates progress and that pro- 
gress vill, i think, be accelerated with their in- 
creased representation in the legi.slatures under 
the new Constitution. But so far as the aboli- 
tion of untouchability and the removal of con- 
sequent disabilities are concerned, this i)rogress 
affords no measure of the improvement achieved 
in these directions, The number of caste 
Hindus who do not observe untouchability in 
their private relations •with membere of the 
depressed classes, has increased and is increasing. 
At most public functions, particularly in public 
meetings, no distinction is observed between 
touchables and untouchables. In a city like 
Bombay untouchables arc, perhaps, freely 
admitted at least to some restaurants and tea- 
shops. But in small urban areas, the sense of 
untouchableness is still widely prevalent, and 
in rural areas, it is not only all but universal, 
but also very keen. Untouchability may be 
considered to be cojnpletely or almost coiu- 
idetely abolished, when public temples will be 
opened to the untouchables and when the 
sense of untouchableness will have disappeared 
from small urban areas and from villages. 
When the problem is considered from this ))oint 
of view, it must be admitted, to our shame, 
that the situation is still extremely unsatis- 
factoiy and painful. The Census Commis- 
sioner has rightly divided the disabilities of the 
depressed classes into two broad categories, 
namely, first, that under which they are barred 
from public utilities such as the use of roads, 
tanks and wells; and, second, their religious 
disability which debars them from the use of 
temples, burning grounds and so forth. In 
addition to these, but arising out of the latter, 
there are, as the commissioner points out, the 
disabilities involved in relation TOth private in- 
di^'iduals, such as the services of barbers and 
the admission to tea-shops, hotels, etc. With 
regard to the use of public water-supply, the 
backward class officer of our presidency is per- 
fectly justified in saying that it is the greatest 
grievance of the depressed classes. As he 
observes, there is no hope of its being removed 
so long as they are subjected to boycott and 
bullying by the caste Hindus whenever they 
attempt to exercise their right of taking water 
f3‘om public tanks or wells. 

iniat I have said hitherto will, I hope, give 
a full idea of the nature and extent of the work 
which must be done in order to eradicate un- 
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touoliability. In order to focus it on public 
attention, tlie resolution passed at a conference 
of progressive Hinthis of Nasik under the 
fiiiidance of Sliri Shankunichavya Dr. Kurtkoti, 
to wlioin I may in passing pay an bumble tribute 
for his keen and courageous fight for this cause, 
as also the rcsulutiiiii adopted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha at its last session held ill Poona 
under tlio presiilentshiji of Pandit Madan 
Slohan Maluviya, wliose dcA'oted guardianship 
of the Hindu community ami tiie Hindu religion 
is bcyonrl C|uestion. deserva' the wide.st jiubli- 
city and pojiuiarizalion. I may tberefore quote 
those resohifinns. The Nasik resolution runs as 
follows : 

■' A. T!ie nf public Irmples anil public places 

Ilf pilgrimage and Tirtiias being exlremely controversial 
and being oulsiilu ihe sphere of immediate practical acli'eve- 
ment. Ibis conference resolves to make every possible 
rffnri to bring aliiml a change nf public opinion willi regard 
to ibal question. 

B. Barring ibe above question except to the extent of 
bringing about change of public opinion with regard there- 
111, this conferenee residvcs to make continuous and 
iiiillincliing effnrls, both individually and collectively, by 
priipaganda, consiriirlive work and in other ways for 
securing for liic Harijaiis freedom to reside and settle in 
localities inhabited by nondfarijan Hindus, for abolishing 
iintouchabiliiy in public places such as wells, schools, 
ilharmaslialas. hotels etc., and in general for doing away 
with iintonchabilily in the Hindu society with regard to 
all other matters." 

Tlic Hindu Mahasabha resolution says ; 

''The Hindu .Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolu- 
tions for giving to all Hindus, irrespective of caste or 
creed, ail public amenities and institutions, sucli as schools, 
wells, tanks, ghats, places of water-supply, hotels, roads, 
parks, dharmashalas, piihlic places of worship, burning 
ghats and the like. 

"The Hindu Mahasabha further affirms its faith lliat 
uniuiichabilily must not be regarded os a part of Hindu 
religion or social system. The Mahasabha recommends to 
Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the Hindu 
society, based on binii or caste in the spheres of public, 
social and political life, in which sucli distinctions ought 
to have no application and are out of place in the present 
age 

Both these resolutions are, to all intents 
and purposes, identical in substance and in 
.spirit. I am very glad that the Hindu Maha- 
subha has taken a very forward step in this 
matter and given a great lead to the Hindu 
community. If they can be carried out fully 
anrl effectively, imtouchability will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

Let me now come to close grips ^vith the 
more im]5ortant and difficult question, namely, 
how to bring about the changes embodied in 
tliese resolutions within the shortest possible 
time. After giving it my most earnest attention. 
I feel convinced that intensive work will have 
to be continuously done uith regard to every one 


of these various items. Propaganda will of 
course ila^•e to be carried on on a large scale. 
Time is now come when activities with a view 
to propaganda will have to be taken up in 
small urban areas and villages. I do not say 
that such propaganda is not at present earned 
on at all. But owing to paucity of funds and 
IJiildic workers, it is for the most part confined 
to cities and important towns. My own ])rn- 
jectccl scheme of work is tliat in every Tahika 
town tliere should be a small hand of two or 
tliree well-educated and der-oted workers wliose 
duty shall be to carry on continuous propaganda 
on lines approved by a central body at tlie dis- 
trict lieadquartcrs, under wliose guidance and 
with whose fullest support they will do their 
work. Such a central body should be formed 
in every district town. These central district 
bodies may work independently, though tliey 
sliould, from time to time, correlate their activi- 
ties and seek mutual guidance and co-operation. 
This obviously means tliat every district l)ody 
must liave adequate financial resources to carry 
on tlie work. As things stand at present, tlierc 
are few men in every district who are able fo 
make this work the mission of tlicir life. All 
activities in connection with tiie abolition of 
untoucliabiiity and the general uplift of the 
flcpressed classes have to be undertaken by meu 
who, besides their professional work, have to 
attend to various other public activities. Tlie 
result is patchwork, frequent lulls in the 
prosecution of activities, and the utter neglect 
of considerable areas in the district. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that unless sucli 
agencies of devoted whole-time or almost whole- 
time workers are created at least for some time 
to begin with, there is no possibility of propa- 
ganda readying effectively and successfully all 
those areas wliich stand in need of it. And such 
agencies cannot be brought into existence or 
function for the requisite length of time, unless 
funds are available. I regret veiy deeply that 
the stream of our public charity has not yet 
begun to flow to any appreciable extent along 
this channel. The public appeal for funds whicli 
we from Nasik made three months ago has met 
with poor response and we feel very much handi- 
capped in oiu- work for lack of funds. 

Along with this propaganda on an exten- 
sive scale in everj' district, intensive work, as 
I have already said, will have to be carried on 
in individual places with regard to every one of 
the items. To take the question of the use of 
public wells, every village with such a w’ell will 
have to be visited, and the caste-Hindus therein 
pursuaded to allow’ the depressed classes to use 
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it. I do not think that the desired result will 
be achieved by a visit or two. Many such visits 
will have to be made before popular sentiments 
and pre.judices are overcome and untouohability 
with regard to taking water from public wells is 
removed. 

The same intensive method will have to be 
pursued with regard to hotels, tea-shops, etc. 
Evejy individual owner of a hotel or a tea- 
shop will have to be approached and pursuaded 
to adroit merobers of the depressed classes. It 
is possible that some of them have already come 
under the influence of the movement for the 
abolition of untouohability, and what they need 
is some tactful pressure and persuasion for rais- 
ing their sense of right and their courage to the 
requisite level of practical action. At first 
perhaps only one such owner may be pursuaded 
to admit untouchables to his eating-house or 
tea-shop; but bis example will have great moral 
effect and in course of time other owners may 
he found to follow it. 

As illustrations of what can be achieved by 
intensive efforts in dealing with individual 
cases, I want to cite three instances which have 
recently happened in the district of Nasik. 
In a village about twenty-five miles from Nasik, 
the Mahars were prevented by caste-Hindus 
from carrying a procession of bullocks on a 
public road on the Pola-day, i.e., the last day of 
the month of Shravana. A complaint was 
lodged before the local magistrate against the 
action of the high-caste Hindus, and my friend 
Mr. Sabnis who has made the cause of Harijans 
his own, soon interested himself in the matter. 
The ultimate result w'as that the caste-Hindus 
agreed not to object to such a procession any 
longer and the complaint was withdrawn. 
In another village about 30 or 40 miles from 
Nasik, the Mahars were similarly prevented 
from leading a procession of bullocks. A com- 
plaint was similarly lodged in the court of the 
local magistrate, who however, dismissed it on 
the ground that the matter was of a civil nature 
and that the Mahars should establish their right 
to lead such a procession in a Civil Court. A 
revisional application was filed in the Sessions 
Court against this order and Mr, Sabnis and 
myself took up the matter. The result was that 
an agreement was reached between the parties 
that the caste-Hindus would not object to the 
procession being carried on a day other than the 
Pola-day, but that as regards carrying it on 
that particular day the Mahars should establish 
their right in a Civil Court inasmuch as the 
tillage was a jahagir village and the question 
•of carrying a procession on a Pola-day involved 
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the question of the rights and status of the 
jagirdar. The third incident occurred in a 
village about 35 miles from Nasik, and is very 
interesting and significant as illustrating the 
reaction of some backward and orthodox people 
to the new spirit among the depressed classes 
and the movement for the removal of imtouch- 
ability. Taking advantage of a real or sus- 
pected petty theft by one or two Mahar women, 
some caste-Hindus of the village mostly be- 
longing to the Vanjari caste, which is classified 
as backward, resolved in a panchayat meeting 
to let loose their cattle on lands owned by the 
Mahars in the village. The crops on those lands 
were thus destioyed, and the Mahars filed a 
complaint before a competent magistrate. Some 
of my colleagues and myself visited the village, 
made a thorough inquiry into the matter on the 
spot, and came to the conclusion that the com- 
plaint was substantially true. In our conversa- 
tion with the leader of the panchayat we were 
able to have an insight into the motive which 
actuated the panchayat in this act of venge- 
ance. He said that the Mahars were getting 
self-conscious and self-assertive, that they no 
longer acquiesced in or submitted to their posi- 
tion in the village, and that therefore they 
required to be taught a lesson. After a good 
deal of moral remonstrance, persuasion and 
tactful pressure, he and his compatriots in the 
affair were persuaded to compoimd the case and 
to agree to the payment of damages for the loss 
suffered by the Mahar agriculturists. Hi the 
course of our friendly conversation, he admitted 
that times were changing and that the untouch- 
ables were entitled to a better status. 

As I have already said, the most serious 
grievance which demands immediate redress is 
that relating to public wells. And it is our 
intention to carry on intensive work throughout 
our district in order to remove it, and such 
work must be simultaneously carried on in every 
district in our presidency The free access of 
the depressed classes to public wells in villages 
will be a notable success for the cause of the 
removal of untouchability. 

Another direction in which intensive work 
is necessary and will be found to have far- 
reaebing effects is to afford facilities to Harijans 
to settle in localities inhabited by caste-Hindus. 
Separate untouchable locations outside towns or 
villages have had the effect of practically isolat- 
ing the Harijans from the touchable Hindus. 
Every facility must therefore be given to 
Harijans to own houses or reside in easte-Hindu 
localities. 

As regards the question of temple-entry, 
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tlie Nasik resolution proceeds on cautious lines. 
This caution is, of course, due to the strength 
of priestly and popular opposition to temple- 
entry. doubt, if public temples, recognized 
as of all-India sanctity like the Kala Ram 
temple in Pancluwati, can Ijc tiirown open to 
Harijans, the cause of the abolition of un- 
toiiehability will receive -such an immense 
accession of streiigtli as to be crowned with 
almost complete success. But the priestly and 
popular sentiment against temple-entry is yet 
so deep and strong that there cloes not seem to 
be any near possibility of Harijans being 
admitted to such temples. Nevertheless, inten- 
5i\'e efforts should be luade with a view to 
getting temples of lesser sanctity opened to the 
Harijans. In this connection, I wish to make 
an earnest appeal to our Hindu Princes. I think, 
though I speak with diffidence, as I am not well- 
acquainted with the conditions in our Indian 
States, that it will be found easier to open 
public temples in the States than in British 
India, owing to the personal power and influence 
enjoyed by the Princes. Indeed, I venture to 
think that the Hindu Princes may be able to 
tackle this entire problem of untouchability 
more easily and quickly than we, with our 
peculiar and manifold difficulties, can do. I 
earnestly suggest to the Princes that they 
cannot use their absolute internal sovereignty 
better, more usefully and more beneficently than 
by abolishing untouchability. In 1871, the 
Emperor of Japan, issued an edict abolishing by 
one stroke of the pen, the low status of the 
depressed classes in that country. I shall quote 
that edict, 

"The designation of Eta and Hinin {Le.. the depressed 
classes in Japan) are abolished. Those who bore them 
are to be added to the general registers of the population, 
and their social position and methods of earning a liveli- 
hood are to be identical with those of the rest of the 
people 

Vnil it be too much to hope and expect that 
our Hindu Princes, some of whom are imbued 
with the modern spirit, will issue similar edicts 
and by means of such edicts and otherwise 
abolish untouchability in their States? If they 
will do so. their example will have a beneficent 
influence in British India. 

I shall now briefly refer to some other points 
in connection with this problem. I recognize 
the work which the Government have been 
doing to improve the educational condition of 
the depressed classes. I also appreciate what 
they have done in order that no untouchability 
may be recognized in schools. But I must 
regretfully say that they have done and are 
doing practically notliing to help the untouch- 


ables iu tlie exercise of their right to the use of 
public wells. Some sympathetic officers hav-e 
offered police protection in tlie exercise of this 
right, which, howe^'er, has not been found to be 
effective. Some officers on the other hand have 
taken up a cold attitude and simply contented 
themselves with recommending criminal action 
in case untouchables are obstructed in using 
public wells. The Go^-ernment, as far as I 
know, have not decided upon any definite policy 
in the matter. Much can be done by officers in 
this respect if only they mean to do so and are 
allowed to do so by Govemment. The least 
that the Government can do, is to issue instruc- 
tions to their officers in the re^’cnue department 
that they may exercise gentle, tactful pressure 
upon the touchable Hindus to persuade them tO' 
allow the Harijans the use of public wells. 
Legal action can be taken under the Penal Code 
when Harijans are obstructed in the use of 
public wells. But such action though it may 
be found inevitable, had better be avoided, it 
possible. And in the meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment may well instruct their officers to help 
the cause of the removal of imtouchability by 
wise, gentle, tactful exercise of their official in- 
fluence. The officials have it within their power 
to do a lot of good in this cause, as in many 
others, if only they mean, and are permitted, 
to do so. If a Government officer can and does 
impress upon the villagers the benefits of the 
co-operative movement, of agricultural develop- 
ment, or of rural uplift, why should they not 
impress upon them also their obligation to allow 
the Harijans the exercise of their legitimate 
ri^ts? Indeed no movement for rural uplift 
can be complete which does not care to secure 
or defend the elementary rights of the Harijans^ 
as members of the same village community. 
The Government have done well in starting this 
movement. It. is a good movement with large 
possibilities if carried on properly and in the 
right spirit. But do the officials or non-officials 
connected with the movement ever trj', when 
they visit villages, to adnse the caste-Hindu 
villagers to let the Harijans use the public 
wells, and, in general, not to treat them as un- 
touchables? I shall be glad to know that they 
do. 

In another direction also, the Government, 
and in particular, the Minister of Education can 
help this cause of the removal of untouchability. 
The vernacular text-books should be revised so- 
ns to contain direct lessons on the wrong of un- 
touchability and on the duty of treating no man. 
as untouchable. Our children must imbibe, 
such lessons from childhood. 
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I now come to the question of legislation 
to deal with imtouchability. It is a difficult 
question; but tbe right attitude towards it is 
not to dismiss it summarily or off-hand with the 
preconceived notion that no aspect or phase 
thereof can possibly fall within the sphere of 
legislation. I do not agree with the view that 
tliere should be no legislation at all to deal with 
social, or even religious questions. This view 
has been abandoned in Europe long since; and 
in every European country we now find a lot of 
social legislation. The argument that, as India 
is ruled by an alien race, social problems should 
remain altogether outside the sphere of State- 
action, has lost its force owing to changed poli- 
tical and constitutional conditions, as also 
owing to the existence of a considerable body 
of public opinion in favour of social legislation. 
In principle, therefore, I do not accept the view 
that this problem of untouchability should not 
be dealt with by legislation at all, even though 
in some aspects it might be possible to do so. 

But the real and difficult question is how 
and to what extent should legislative action be 
taken to deal with untouchability? Should 
non-admission to public temples be penalised? 
Should refusal to admit Harijans to tea-shops, 
eating-houses, hair-cutting saloons, etc., be made 
an offence? Should licenses given to tea-shops 
and eating-houses contain a condition that 
Harijans shall be admitted to them on the same 
footing as caste-Hindus and that the non- 
obseiwance of the condition shall entail cancella- 
tion of the licenses? Should the observance of 
untouchability itself be penalised? Is it practic- 
able to do so? In what way, can it be 
penalised? What I would suggest for the 
present is a thorough exploration of all possible 
avenues of legislation regarding untouchability. 
I would earnestly appeal to the Bombay 
Presidency Social Reform Association to appoint 
a committee of its members to make such an 
exploration and to frame definite bills with 
regard to those aspects of untouchability whicli 
may admit of legislation. Some members of the 
Bombay Le^slative Council may also press for 
the appointment of a committee to consider this 
question of legislation. 

I have done. I sliall conclude as I began 
by saying with all the earnestness that I can 
command that this infamous thing, untouch- 
ability, must be crushed as quickly as possible. 


I consider this question as an acid test of our 
capacity for growth, for social and national 
readjustment, of our spirit of resistance to and 
conquest of wTong, evil, injustice, of whether our 
racial and national soul is dead or alive. By 
e'\’ery possible means and with untiring efforts, 
untouchability must be destroyed, and the 
Harijans completely assimilated to, and fused 
with, our community. 

It is a mistake to think that the Hindu 
community and the Hindu religion have never 
readjusted themselves to new forces, to new 
conditions of life. We Hindus are on our trial 
and if we fail in this great cause, we shall have 
deserved eternal shame and infamy. We shall 
have proved that we cannot rise to the full 
height of our stature, and do not possess that 
principle of inner growth and life which 
triumphs over wrong and injustice of every 
kind. I notice with regret a certain amount of 
reaction as an outcome of Dr. Ambedkar’s move 
for a change of religion, among some of those 
who have taken a keen interest in the cause of 
the Harijans. I have heard some of them say- 
ing : " Wliy should we continue to take the 

same interest in that cause, if, after all, the 
Harijans are going to renounce Hinduism, and 
cut themselves off entirely from the Hindu 
community? ” I deprecate this attitude most 
deeply. I myself do not approve of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s move for renouncing Hinduism, 
and I am still not without hope, that as a result 
of our growing success in abolishing untouch- 
ability and raising the Harijans to a level of 
equality with the caste-Hindus, he will recon- 
sider his attitude and give up his intention to 
embrace another religion. But even if he carries 
out his intention and is able to take with him 
thousands of Harijans, as long as there remains 
a single untouchable in oiu- country, we must 
continue to wage war against untouchability, 
until our community and our country are com- 
pletely purged of this deadly poison. I can 
conceive of no greater, nobler, more glorious 
and more sacred work than that of abolishing 
untouchability. It is as glorious and will be as 
far-reaching in its consequences as the eman- 
cipation of slaves. I, therefore, most earnestly 
appeal to each and every Hindu not to consider 
a day well-spent on which he has not done his 
best to achieve the complete and final destruc- 
tion of untouchability. 



THE NEW HOWRAH BRIDGE CONTRACT 

Rv J. M. CANGULI, m.sc.. ll.b. 


The question gf the New Howrali Brici"e contract has 
created miidi interest in the public, wliicli is a happy 
sitjn: for piildic indifference to siicli matters lias been 
one of the principal causes of India's industrial liackward- 
ness. The Ilcpwrali Bridge contract is estimated at several 
lacs over two crores of rupees, hiil the pity is that no 
Inrlian concern tendered for it. ihoiigli the hugeness of 
the contract attracted a tender even from Germany. For 
thi.s. the lack of enterprise in die Indians is of course to 
be biaint'd: Imt it sliniild also be rr-inenilrered lliat there 
is a ver>- general feeling, wliicli U not unfounded on 
experience, that such big cotilracls are not to be given 
to fndian firms, and so it is no good trying for them. 

01 the four firms competing for the contract one is 
the Braithwaltrt-Burn-Jessop & Co,, Ltd., wliicli is a com- 
bine of thr'-e engineering iirms of Calcutta, as is indicated 
by the name of the combine. This combine has been 
called the Indian combine, and as such it lias sought the 
support of the Indian public. Keen propaganda has been 
carried on on beiialf of this combine, whicli. as pointed 
out in Capital of Calcutta, has managed the press well. 
The Indian members of the Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
have also pleaded strongly (or this concern: and so also 
has a section of the Indian press, though the grounds 
for their solicitation for ihi combine are not apparent. 
The chief reason on which such earnest pleadings have 
been based is that this is an Indian combine. It is of 
interest, therefore, to examine the Indian cliaracter of 
this combine. 

To avoid the payment of a liigli rate of income-tax 
in England, as well as to avail themselves of the tarifl 
advantages, whenever they are given to Indian hnns, 
European firms have been in recent years getting regis- 
tered in India. To fulfil the two conditions necessary 
for it, regarding some Indian capital and Indian directors 
in the firm, such firms have at times even alloted shares 
to [heir Indian staff and have selected for the Directorate 
Indians, who could hardly assert their identity on the 
Board. But yet. such firms, because they ore incorporated 
and registered in India, are called Indian firms. One 
has however, nothing to say against such firms; one would 
even welcome them, for their industrial enterprise is 
likely to give impetus to the hesitant Indians for similar 
enicrprise.— even though their activities may lead to 
unheneficial exploitation of the country's resources. 

Now, if we look into the firms composing the combine 
called the Braithwaite-Burn-Jessnp & Co, we find that 
the majority of llio Directors of Brailliwaite & Co,, are 
Europeans. Its Managing Director, Secretary, Works 
Manager. Brancli Manager are all European®; and it has 
it® office in London also. .As regards Burn & Co., it has 
iwci Europeans on its Board, while four of this six Assis- 
tants are Europeans. Besides, its Genera! Manager, 
•A-sistani General Manager. 'Works Manager. Structural 
Department Manager. Steel Foundry Manager. Iron Foun- 
dry Manager. Commercial Manager. Maintenance Mana- 
ger. and so on. ail Europeans. In fact, all higher 
appointments, inriuding that of the .Accountant, arc held 
tiv Europeans. In Jessop & Co, all the Directors are 
Europeans. 

Here again it may bo made clear that one does not 
object to the European cliaracter of thcs,‘ firms. Let there 
be as many Europeans as the firms want or may need. 


One only objects to these firms passing as Indian firmi.. 
and appealing in that way to the patriotic sentiment in 
the inliabiianis of this countij-. To do so is, therefore. 
not to raise any racial or communal issue, but only to- 
clear the misapprehensions, which might grow in liie 
public mind as a result of any propaganda on behalf of 
those firms, 

Leaving that question, however, for the moment, let 
us consider another point. Of the tenders submitted by 
the four competing firms that of the Braitliwaile-Bum- 
jessop & Co, Ltd., is the highest, beating the second 
iiighesl tender by several lacs. It is of interest to mention 
here that the lowest tender submitted is of the well-known 
German firm Ktupps. That German firm is world- 
renowned, and so the efficiency and dependability of its 
work cannot be questioned. How is it then, one asks- 
tliat a German firm could be prepared to undertake a 
work so far off from its works and organization at about 
twenty lacs lower rate than a local firm, which has the 
advantages of local experience, and local organization? 
The reason is probably to be found in the fact that, how- 
ever poor India may be, economic management is unknown 
or rather uncared for here. Money flows out like river 
water, though seldom in the right direction and into the 
field where it is wanted. The over-bead charges in every 
undertaking are astoundingly disproportionate and exor- 
bitant. When economy is talked of, it results in ‘axing’ 
here and there at the bottom, which affects the people 
who are already on starving wages. The significance of 
ll^ system in all big undertakings in this country, is not 
to be lost aght of, for it entails a serious handicap on 
the industrial and commercial progress of India. The 
fact that the German firm could quote the lowest tenns 
is a very agnifleant proof of Germany's ability in efficient 
management and organization and is a convincing explana- 
tion of that country's meteoric rise during the last century. 
India cannot progress on the industrial field unless she 
concentrates on economic management and efficient 
organization. Favourable and protecting tariff walls may 
be necessary to give her a push, but as soon as the idea 
comes of taking advantage of the protection and of resting 
under it, it leads to inertia and fails in its object. -A 
statement of this truth and fact has been necess^, 
becaug; the apologists of the so-called Indian combine 
among the Calcutta Port Commissioners have referred to 
an unwritten principle of giving preference to Indian 
things even though that may mean an extra expenditure 
of five per cent. 

The above so-called Indian combine in the course of 
its propaganda has held out a bait to Indian sympathizers, 
by giving out tliat itrough this combine gelling the Bridge 
contract subsidiary Indian industries like the collieries, 
the railways, etc., will be benefited, and Indian unem- 
ployment will be relieved. As regards the subsidiary 
industries, il may be pointed out that, even if the con- 
tract were to go lo a foreign concern, that concern vril! 
also have to use tlie Indian railways and the Indian 
coliii-ries, besides some other industries, as it will not pav 
it to import from abroad what could be easily obtained 
here. One thing, however, needs to be cleared here. 
Will this combine, if it were to get the contract, patronize 
the really Indian-owned collieries and other industries or 
the European-owned and managed ones? 
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Regarding tlie employment oE Indians, of course, a 
large percentage of the total staff to be employed on 
the Bridge construction will be Indians. But the per- 
centage will consist of coolies and labourers, junior 
draughtsmen, junior siipervisers, junior engineers, and, of 
course, the inevitable clerks and typists. But will thst 
not be tile case even if an entirely foreign firm ivere to 
be entrusted with the work? The type of Indian staff 
to be employed by the combine will not surely be imported 
by any foreign firm. The question is regarding the higher 
appointments. Will they not be the monopoly of the 
Europeans, whether it be the so-called Indian combine, 
or a purely outside concern building the Bridge? That 
point is a very important one, leading to several con- 
siderations. What tlie Indian engineers and tlie Indian 
industrialists need is not simply scope for enterprise, but 
also self-confidence, which will encourage them in enter- 
prise. That self-confidence comes through success and 
experience- If they are to undertake and successfully 
carry out big operations self-confidence will naturally pow 
and develop in them, which through years of subordinate 
work has vanished. The county and its leaders should 
Bot fight shy of even taking risks for providing oppor- 
tunities, whenever possible, for gaining self-confidence to 
its children. All countries have done so. and they have 
benefited thereby. In spite of the fact that better archi- 
tects end workmen could be had from outside, those 
countries did not keep their children behind and work- 
ing under the direction and control of superior talent 
imported from abroad. Why should not India do the 
same, then? Why should India perpetually submit to the 
grandmotherly advice that she is still too young and 
that the time has not come for her yet to ftet and worry 
but only to submit and fallow? 

That question must be seriously thought over by all 
those who are earnest about seeing India stand up in 
the industrial world. It is not an unknown fact that even 
in the various European engineering firms it is generally 
the Indian assistants and the Indian subordinates who do 
the scientific and mathematical calculations, end who do 
most of the operation work. But still there are European 
superiors over them to direct and run the show. It is in 
this part of the work that Indians must come. They 
must direct and feel the responability of it, otherwise 
self-confidence will not develop in them. To say so is to 
invite the retort that Indian engineers are not competent 
for the work. Without arguing on that point it can, how- 
ever, be then asked what the various engineering colleges, 
which are heavily staffed and absolutely controlled and 
directed by Europeons, have been doing all these years. 
Moreover, if that be really so, let some qualified Indian 
engineers be sent abroad for the necessary training and 
experience, keeping the Howrah Bridge work suspended 


till then. The existing Hovcrafi Bridge is not Bkely to 
give way in a year or two. for high authorities have 
repeatedly said that the bridge was good enough for at 
least another ten years, ft does not matter even if _a 
lakh or more be spent on it, if necessary, to keep it 
functioning. The Indian rate-payers will not mind that 
expenditure, if they are assured that by so doing tlie 
New Bridge Construction work will go into the bands of 
Indian engineers. The money needed for sending out 
the Indian engineers for training and experience will not 
he difficult to fed, for it will not he a huge amount. 

The whole point is that whatever may be the 
difficulties, whatever may be the handicaps, all tliosc 
must be overcome to avail ourselves of this great 
opportunity of providing Indian talent and Indian enter- 
prise in all its phases with a big and a first class 
engineering project. No stone should be left unturned 
for tlie purpose. Let the Goveniinent be moved to slay 
their bands in giving the contract and to invite an Indian 
Syndicate to come forward for undertaking the work. A 
hint like that is needed from lb? Government to encotitage 
the formation of such a Syndicate; for, as stated above,. 
there is a feeling that no Indian concern can get the- 
contract. There are Indian financiers and industralists 
of high standing and reputation, and it will not at all be 
ditficult for them to form a competent Syndicate for 
undertaking the work, if some encouragement be forth- 
coming from the Government. But to impress the Govern- 
ment, it is necessary that the agitation should be wnde- 
and sustained; and it should be taken up in right 
earnest by the leaders and the publicists alike. News- 
papers, which covet advertisements only and which are- 
therefore holding up tlte case of the so-called Indian- 
combine -which is trying for the job, knowing full' 
well die non-Indian character of that combine, are doing 
great disservice to the industrial welfare of India and 
are losing their claim to be known as nationalist papers. 
Such a big engineering work is not likely to be under- 
taken in the country for many years. The importance 
of having it done under Indian direction and by 
talented Indian cannot be over-emphasised. It is 
a thing of supreme national importance, the realization 
of which alone has led to the writing of this article 
and not any racial or other prejudice. The purpose of 
the article will be served if it sets the leaders thinking 
and the ball rolling in the proper direction. No arpi- 
tnetit which may be thrust against the idea of entrusdng 
the Bridge Construction to Indians must be listened to, 
no handicaps should be left unovercome, no discourage- 
ment should be allowed to damp the will to go ahead,, 
for India must go ahead now in the industrial world. 

April 25, 1936. 


Samuel Johnson’s “ Prophecy ” 


It is not usual to associate the name of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson with prophecy. Here, 
however, is a passage from The History oj 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale (written 
in eight nights in order to pay for his mother’s 
funeral) which certainly might have been written 
with fore-knowledge of present events. 

“ If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, “ I 
should with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what he the security of the good, if the bad could at 
pleasirfe invade them from the sky? Against an army 
sailing through the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, 


nor seas, could afford any seciiriry. A flight of northern 
savages might hover in the vvind, and light at once 
with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them. Even this valley, 
the retreat of princes, the abode of happiness, mignt 
be violated by the sudden descent of some of the naked 
nations that swarm on the coast of the southern sea.” 

Lovers of Johnson may be interested tc 
read this passage from the great man’s almost 
forgotten novel. It reads like an accurate- 
prediction. 

Robert H. Williamson 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


The Late Mahavani Praf»illa Kiimari Devi 

The jnstaJiation of the new i-uler of Bastar 
State, Maharaja Praveer Chandra Bhanj Deo, 
which took place recently, is different from the 
■Usual accession ceremonies of Indian princes in 
the interesting fact that the present ruler suc- 
ceeds to a -woiuan, the late Maharani Prafulla 
Kmuari Devi. 

The late Maharani made history by being 
the first Hindu woman .eovereign in her own 
right in modern times. She was not meant by 
her father to be one; for, her father, the late 
Euler of Bastar. had intended to adopt a son 
and at bi.s death had left an authority to his 
widow, a step-mother of the late Maharani to 
adopt. 

Before anything could be done to make an 
adoption, liowever, the young princess, then only 
eleven years old, found herself on the gadi of 
her father. Immediately on the death of the 
Maharaja, the assembled chieftains of the 
aboriginal clans inhabiting the State performed 
tlie quaint old coronation ceremony by tying a 
turban round hei’ bead with a piece of cloth 
held by the sardars. 

Prom the days of the Mahabharata do-wn- 
wards, coronation of Hindu sovereigns has 
always included a foimal acceptance of the 
sovereign by the subjects. In this case this act 
of the chieftains proved to be not merely formal 
or symbolical but effectively settled the succes- 
sion. The paramount power was confronted 
rvith a fait accompli and endomed the popular 
choice. 

The infant princess found herself, un- 
expectedly, a ruler at the age of eleven, and 
in due course the Political authorities appointed 
an officer to cariy on the administration during 
her minority. In 1924, when she was fourteen, 
her marriage was arranged and she was 
betrothed to Kumar Prafulla Chandra Bhanj 
Deo of Mayurbhanj. The marriage, however, 
did not come off without a hitch. Owing to 
certain representations made to him to the 
effect that she was being forced into the 
marriage, Lord Reading, the then Viceroy post- 
poned her marriage till she should attain the 
age of discretion. In 1927, when she was 
seventeen, however, the Princess by her own 
choice married the husband to whom she had 
been betrothed. 

The late Maharani had no near agnate 
who would gi't’e her in marriage, and her 
maternal uncle, Barakumar Balabhadra Deo 


of Bamra State had to be brought down to 
make the ceremonial sampradana at the 
marriage. This was an interesting reminder 
of the fact that, though the Hindu scriptures 
expressly give power to a girl to give herself 
away in a contingency like this, hoary tradi- 
tion has practically abrogated this right, and 
even where, as here, the marriage was virtually 
at the bride’s own choice and that bride was a 
sovereign princess the ceremonial gift by a 
person authorised to give was deemed necessary. 

The late Maharani had received her 
education under English teachers and had 
spent years in Europe. But as a wife she was 
an embodiment of the ancient Hindu ideals. 
A sovereign in her o'wn right, she was yet a 
loving ■wife and a devoted mother and won 
the affection of all who came across her. 

The new ruler succeeds to his mother’s 
wide territories, covering 13,062 square miles, 
one of the biggest of the Indian States, and in 
him he combines the blood of three lines of 
Indian Rulers namely Bastar, Bamra and 
Mayurbhanj. 



Begum Sultan Mouredzada 
Begum Sakina F'dbh.akh Sult.an Mouyed- 
z.ADA. M.A., B.L., has been appointed by the 
Government of Bengal as councillor of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta to one of the seats reserved 
for Muhammadans. 

Miss Violet Paranjoti has been awarded 
tlie degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the 
Madras University for her thesis on Saiva 
Siddhanta with special bearing on the works of 
Umapathi. 



Mabsrani Prafulk Kumsri Devi of Basiar 






Kumar PraFuIIa Chandra Blianj Diru 


-\iatiara;a Prabeer Chandra Bhanj Deo of Bastar 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 




Man-Power in China 

In summarizing an instructive paper with 
the above caption in the Political Science 
Quarterly, Dorothy Johnson Orchard obseiwes : 

China in the past has not been eager to industrialize, 
but in recent years there has grown up a desire to trans- 
iorm the old order for the purpose of fighting the aggres- 
sion of the West with the weapons of the West. China’s 
major resource is labour. Its quantity and its cheapness 
cannot be denied, although, in the present stage of indus- 
trial development, the cheapness is modified by ineffi- 
ciency. The question that arises is bow best to utilize 
this major resource for the advancement of industrializa- 
tion. The existence of an enormous body of workers at 
the bare subsistence level creates of itself manifold eco- 
nomic and social problems. It acts in many ways as a 
dead-weight on industrialization. It retards the intro- 
duction of machine^, the application of invention, the 
improvement of quality, and me development of efficiency. 
W^e efficiency is largely a matter of training and orga- 
nization and (Uscipline, it is also very closely related to 
long hours, inadequate wages, unhealthy and difficult 
living conations, factory and workshop sanitation, acci- 
dent hazards, overcrowding, improper tuet, and illiteracy. 
And these conditions arise from a cheap and plentiful 
labour supply. On the wage level that prevails, labour 
is unable to better its own condition; and industry, 
because labour is cheap, cannot afford to introduce labour- 
saving devices. A very serious problem that arisss with 
induslrialization in China is the assimilation of labour- 
saving economy in the presence of a superabundant labour 
supply. Will it be possible in destroying the old self- 
sufficient economy to create enough new opportunities to 
absorb, not only those large numbers now in need of 
occupation, but also those whose present occupations will 
be destroyed by the forces of industrialization? 

Cheap labour creates a further paradoxical situation. 
China’s home market, long coveted by the trading nations, 
is a very important resource for industrialization, but its 
development depends upon a higher standard of living 
which in itself is inconsistent with the continuance of 
labour at its present low level. In a world that is no longer 
self-sufficient, the home market must be supplemented 
with international trade, and in foreign markets, China’s 
cheap labour will be her greatest competitive advantage. 
Can a satisfactory balance be struck? If China develops 
her modem industries and appears in the markets of the 
world, will this cheap labour he an economic asset, or will 
it become a political liability prejudicing the sale of 
China's goods? Can China’s man-power, the envy of the 
world, be utilized by China to her own success? What 
will be the social consequences to the rest of the world 
of its effective exploitation. 

As in India also labour is comparatively 
cheap, we should consider the above comments 
and questions. 


German Scholarship Under The Nazis 

German Scholarship, once hailed the world 
over for its thoroughness and brilliance, has 
passed into a twilight phase, obsen-es The Xew 
Republic editorially : 

Since the Nazis came to power in 1933, the- 
number of students enrolled in the universities of the 
Reich has fallen from 100,000 to 55,000. Universities are 
regarded as training grounds or filling staiious for Nazi 
doctrines, and professors who refuse to be “ cuordiiialed " 
are dismissed. Some 1,500 of the country's finest minde 
already have been banished in tliis fashion. Mort dis- 
couraging of all is the way the poison ha-i infected some 
of the genuinely front-rank men in German science. 
Surely bottom has been reached in the spectacle, reported 
in current newspapers, of Professor Phdipp Lenard and 
Johannes Stark, both former winners of the Nobel Prize 
in physics, leading a fight against the Einstein tiieories- 
on the ground that these constitute a false or Jewish 
physics, as opposed to the true German physics. It is 
against such a background as this that the University of 
Heidelberg, once the justly honored citadel of all that was 
best in German scholarship, now asks selected institutions 
throughout the world to participate in the celebration of 
its five hundred and fiftiem anniversarj’, scheduled for the 
coming summer. In England, Cambridge University and 
the University of Birmingham declined so forcibly tliat 
all British invitations were recalled. In America, Han'ard 
University has just joined Columbia, Michigan, Western 
Reserve, Vassar, Cornell and Araherat in accepting. In 
view of Heidelberg’s dismissal of forty professors for racial' 
and political reasons, and in view of the Nazis’ evident 
intention to use this celebration ua a sounding board for 
Nazi propaganda, it seems to us that American universities' 
should develop sufficient spine to stand up for academic 
freedom and refuse to have anything to do with a govern- 
ment and a doctrine whose eventual purpose would destroy 
civilization itself. 


Inside Russia 

Ethel Manmn, wi'iting in the .Veil) Leader, 
records her general impressions of Russia formed 
during a recent journey : 

The general impression is one of progress — a visible 
progress; building, building, all the time, everywhere, 
even out in tlie deserts and in the wild loneliness of the 
steppes. Everywhere are newly-erected blocks of workers’ 
apartments, and blocks in the course of erection. .After 
a year’s absence I found Moscow almost unrecognizable, 
so rapidly and extensively has the building progressed. 

It is the same story of progress all over Russia, in 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus, Georgia. .Armenia, Turkestan 
— new blocks of apartments, workers’ rest-homes and 
sanatoria, theatres, schools, universities, stores, hotels. 
That in the face of every conceivable obstacle and set- 
back which could possibly impede the progress of a- 
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country, rfie U.S.S.R. has achieicd miracles, is absolutely 
unJeniable. And that all over Russia there are still 
people living under very bad conditions docs not alter 
this supremo and ubvious fact. 

After all one has heard of impri>vcd living conditions 
in the L'.S.S.R., it is admittedly a shock to find people, 
as we did. in Tiiiis, Stalin's home-town, living in cellars, 
windowli-ss, with earth floors, and in tiiispcakable hovels 
as on the oil-fields of Baku: to be accosted by beggars, 
and see people sleeping out at nigtil; and outside oF 
Moscow it is impossible not to gi't a depressing impres- 
sion of a drab level of poverty wliere the crowds in the 
streets are concerned. 

But everywhere throughout the Union people assured 
ns, 'Tilings are getting b Iter — every day.’ and the answer 
to the had living conditions still to he found is that 
building is going ahead literally day and night. Under 
till- ‘ Roliiiilditsg of Moscow’ scheme, it is planned 
eventually to double the ronm-space of everyone, 

Russia is not yet thn Promised Land: she is still 
the Promising Land — but there is ev>*fy reason to believe 
that she will fulfil her promises in the matter of decent 
living conditions for all; she is. indeed, fulfilling them 
as fast as .‘he can. Food is plentiful and no longer 

rationed. The aim is not to raise wages, but to lower 
the cost of living, which has fallen wimin the last year. 

It is no just or true or pertinent criticism to say of 
Russia that she is not yet Utopia; the marvel is that 
under the circumstances she has achieved so much. 

fV'hat is a pertinent criticism, and a bitter disappoinl- 

mecii is that she should vet be so far from having 

achieved a classless society. 


The Next War: New Horrors 
The next war (and short of a miracle there 
■will be a next war) will be inconceivably 
horrible. In an editorial note. The Catholic 
World gives a foretaste of these new horrors 
•from Hitler’s Wings of Death, ' a most devasta- 
ting little volume ’ by Otto Lehmann- 
Eussbueldt : 

Disarmament in the usual sense ol the limitation or 
■abolition of arms and ammunition has become futile even 
if, by a miiocle, it could be achieved, The munitions- 
makers are no longer Pubbe Enemy No. 1. Their place 
has been taken by the chemists. Even as far back as 
die World War it became evident that infantry and 
artillery were doomed to become as obsolete as cavalry. 
In 1923. a major in the German army, Soldan by name, 
could speak of the “fiasco” of armies and the “fiasco" 
of war-methods used as late as 1918. “Gas” was the 
new word, “ a terribly effective gas.” In 1928. there 
occurred in the city of Hamburg what Herr Lehmann- 
Russbueldt calls “ the notorious phosgene calastropbc,” 
so horrible an explosion that the details of it were 
hushed up and are not known to this day. But now in 
1936 phosgene itself is passe. The newest and latest 
scientific invention is a liqtdd. .Ml that an enemy needs 
is an airplane or even a Italonn with enough lifting 
Tiower to carry a few carboys of the new invention, which, 
dropped like rain upon a city, will destroy every mortal 
whose person or whose clothes it touches. 

Wherever and however he got it, the author pro- 
duces a letter from Hitler dated Berlin. May 17, 1933, 
lu a firm of chemists engaged in exneriments with this 
new implement of horror. It contains a bacillus which 
breeds a culture. The chemists are commanded to keep 
the formula strictly secret and not to “make the culture 


plates yourself nor breed the germs upon them since that 
might easily attract the notice of the academically 
educated members of your staff.” Our author supposes 
the liquid to contain a bacillus like the micrococcus 
prodigiosus known in 1911 but perfected and modified 
by a new ingredient that makes it more convenient to 
use and more deadly in effect. This new mixture was 
“rained down from an aeroplane flying at various heights 
between 5,000 and 1,000 rneires, culture plates having 
been placed in suitable positions upon the flying field 
below. TTio culture plates were then taken to Berlin so 
that the results of the experiments might be secretly and 

exactly discovered An extract from a memo. 

randum consists of a long disquisition upon the velocity 
of drops of liquid falling through the air, together with 
a number of mathematical calculations and comparisons, 
But the beginning of the extract runs : ‘ As regards the 
experiments with the' bacilli, the undersigned is glad 
to know that, in accordance with his advice, two ex- 
periments have already been made and have given 
encouraging results.’ ” 


MuasoUni and the Workers 

One of the striking features of Fascist pro- 
paganda is the insistence of Mussolini and his 
followers that they are for the workers. Fascists 
claim that their programme is designed to do 
more for the workers than can socialism and 
communism. Mussolini in his speeches is fond 
of repeating that Italy is both “ proletarian and 
Fascist ” and that other countries are swayed 
by " plutocratic egoism ” — the twentieth 
century, he has declared, is to be ‘‘that of the 
power and glory of labour.” 

Writing in The New Republic, Paul H. 
Douglas examines at length the reality lying 
behind such words. The author reminds the 
readers how Mussolini came to enjoy power 
through the' support of the big capitalists who 
thought the revolution was just around the 
comer and wanted someone to destroy the 
workers’ unions ; Mussolini well served their 
pmpose, and won the support of the big land- 
lords by using "violence against those who were 
trying to redistribute the land among the 
peasants. 

Many Fascists, the author points out, 
privately admit this, but claim that Fascism is 
no more an agent of reactionary capitalism; 
it is now ‘ above classes,’ and governs for the 
good of the nation as a whole. All this talk is 
meaningless in face of the fact that 

Mussolini has never made die slightest effort to reduce 
the extraordinary inetjuality in the ownership nf property 
that characterizes Italy; rather, he has increased it. Let 
us consider first the case of agriculture. There are 
8.100,000 workers on the 65.000.000 acres, of whom around 
3.000,000 are either proprietors or members of the imme- 
diaP- family; an approximately equal number arc virtually 
landless farm laborers: while perhaps 2,000.000 are ten- 
ants. The 17,500 holdings that range betwein 250 and 
1.250 acres and that include a total of 8.700.000 acres, in- 
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dicate that 35 per cent of the agricultural land is com- 
prised in one-half of one per cent of the holdings. In 
contrast to these large estates are the 900,000 “ farms ” 
of less than an acre and a (luarier in size and the 600,000 
more that are betwesn this figure and two and a half 
acres. Therefore, these 1,500,000 petty peasants, or about 
three-eighths of the total number of proprietors and 
tenants, are each cultivating less than two and a half 
acres and are trying to get their living from only about 
tliree per cent of the soil. Nearly a third of this number, 
or almost half a million, ace in turn tenants rather than 
proprietors and must surrender arountl one-third of their 
total crop to the landlord for rent. 

As to the plight of the three million agriciil- 
tm-al labourers, the author ba.ses his remarks on 
a recent study by Dr. Paola Aveari. An ardent 
Fascist as Dr. Arcari is, 

her results nevertheless indicate that the farm 
laborers raised their real wages by nearly SO per cent 
hetvrcen 1914 and 1922, the gains being made in the 
period of agrarian agitation. After eleven years of 
Fascist rule, wages were, however, ten per cent less 
llian in 1922. 

Tlie record is much the seme in urban industry. 
The large industries are under the tight control of a 
relatively limited number and the big capitalists are still 
potvetful in the Fascist Party. 

Tiurning to the burden and incidence of 
taxation the author observes : 

Fascism, it is true, inlieriied a bad and regressive 
system of taxation. 

But Mussolini has made this system worse rather than 
better. He greatly reduced the inheritance taxes on the 
big estates and with some modifications has maintained 
heavy’ indirect levies. Thus, of the 81,500,000,000 that 
the national government raisetl by taxes in 1933*34 no 
less than 8660,000,000, or 44 per cent of the total, was 
derived from taxes and tariffs on such commodities as 
sugar, benzene, coffee, etc., and the profits of the tobacco, 
salt and match monopolies. This, of course, is regressive 
taxation of the worst type. 

If we allow for certain oilier taxes that are regres- 
sive in nature, it seems probable that from 60 to 65 per 
cent of the nation^ revenues are provided by the hard- 
pressed masses. Furthermore, neaily half the local 
revenue of the cities is derived From taxes on consump- 
tion, usually about ten per cent of the sale price. That 
on wine, a conventional necessity to the Italian work- 
man, is about 20 per cent. 

Nor is this aU. Whereas tlie urevioiis regime gave 
bounties upon wlwal in order to reduce the_ price of 
bread to the poor, Mussolini, by means of liigh tariffs 
and import prohibitions, has forced the wholesale price 
up to around S2,70 a liiisla-l, or to about three limes its 
price in the Liverpool market. 

The author concludes by observing that on 
the whole Fascism has injured rather than 
helped labour : 

It has stripped the workers of their main defenses, 
such as the independent unions, the right to strike, and 
most of the cooperatives, and has put tliem into the hands 
of a party that in its composition is primarily ^ middle 
am! upper cias-'. and is even more so in its direction. 

The condition of the workers is indeed one of 

the most vital weaknesses in the regime. It will not 
threaten Mussolini nnles.' a severe crisis develops, since 
he has the weapons of intimidation and of publicity. But 
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if severe military or economic reverses are suffered by 
Italy, it is likely to cause trouble for those who now hold 
power. 


Chinese .4rt 

In the course of a review of the Interna- 
tional Chinese Art Exhibition, L. A. MacMunn 
observes in The Month : 

To the modern world, with its revolt against a purely 
representational idea of art, the treasures of China are 
like waters on a thirsty land; they make dear it.s conten- 
tion that art represents thought, not things, that the 
business of an artist is not with the plant, but with the 
life of the plant, not with the form, but with the life 
of the form, or as Hsieh Ho in the sixth century AJ). 
put it, in Ills Six Canons of Art : “ The life movement 
of the spirit through the rhythm of things.’’ 

The studio is often suspicious of philosophy, fears 
literature, and believes in original impulse. But we can- 
not any of us do away with the results of thought and 
its reaction in all our energies. We have only to compare 
the East with the West as each reveals itself in art. 
There is a dreaming Lohan in the British Museum, 
found in a cavern of the mountains in Chihli, Northern 
China which reflects in a superb manner the result of 
Buddhist thought — the utter stillness, the smile of achieved 
ecstasy, the remoteness whicli withdraws the soul from 
the theatre of life, could not be more eloquently expressed. 
•And with that withdrawal what a change of values for 
the world of Art ! Contrast it, for the moment, with a 
Western master-piece of equal impressiveness; take, for 
instance, the great figure of God creating Adam, at the 
north door of Chartres Cathedral. Heaven comes down 
to earth in this sculpture, the hand of Cod is laid lovingly 
upon his creature, whose countenance though lofty is 
yet that of the Psalmist’s “ Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?” The Poelmist has looked at “the 
moon and the stars ” and seen the greatness of the 
Universe, and his resetion is wonder that so great a 
Creator can be, and certainly is, regardful of so small a 
ihing; whereas the thought of the Buddhist when realiz- 
ing his smallness is to escape from weakness and futility 
into the great all-absorbing Whole, the only way in which 
man, ignorant of his Source and Deatiny in Cod, can find 
rest. 

Regarding the Chinese landscape and it-s 
painter.? the author observes : 

•’> (the Chinese landscape) reflects man’s effort to 
escape from the demands of this world, as the European 
landscape expresses man’s love of the soil on which his 
foot is planted. The very titles of Chinese paintings as 
suggested by Kuo-Hsi, remove us from the world of 
representation and topography : 

“ The dance of Spring on the swollen stream.” 

Clearing after rain on an Autumn plain.” “ A mountain 
ramble in summer rain.” “ A guest arriving at the gate 
at twilight.” “ A fishing boat on a misty stream.” 

Contrast these with Constable’s “Valley Farm,” 
Claude's romantic ruins, Reubens’s rich abundant fields, 
or Titian’s voluptuous living pastures. In these the joy 
is in the things themselves, not in the mood thev bring. 

The landscape painter in China is he “Who walks alone 
in eonlemplalion’s ways,” “the happy man who dwells 
apart.” He feels the breath of the “ancient wind and 
knows eternity and “ how gray and senseless is the bloom of 
mortal life." For him the world is only a dreaming place 
and of his dreams he makes his landscapes; the thought is 
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to liim the reality, which, not ihe appearance, will help 
him t*'® centre. He will not then work until the 
mood is with him, he must find the environment that 
suits his spirit and that sets his emotion free. This 
allaineA he must wait witli his Itanil poised till the 
Soul reveals to liim the note- he must strike — he is 
more closely allied to a musician with his hand ready to 
sweep the lyre than the ‘Western artist with his clumsier 
equipment, and when he finds his rliord and strikes it, 
it is nearer to a vision than we could ever believe a 
painlinB could be. 

Contemporary Art in Bali 

One never asks in Bali tiie name of the 
creator of a work of art : the vocabulaiy of 
the Balinese language, points out Martin 
Bimbaum in the Asia, contains no equivalent for 
the words ‘ art ’ and ‘ artist.’ No one seems to 
care who made it, for 

almost everybody is an artist in Bali, where life is 
still a communal artistic festival, and boys who can 
carve life-sized temple guardians from the living rock 
without a drawing to guide them ate not honoured as 
they would be in Europe, any more than those maidens 
who make particularly good votive offerings to the rice 
goddess from palm leaves, or tliose who can arrange 
OTcliids, mangosteens and sweet-smehing frangipani 
blossoms in wonderful pyramids before the altars of 
the divine destroyer Siva. 

Here art is simple and harmoniously blended with 
religion and nature. The roan you see working with 
his buffalo, knee-deep in the mud of a rice sawah, may- 
be a sculptor and a good draughtsman, a weaver of 
beautiful stuffs, a remarkable dancer, a good musician, a 
carver of masks or a fine penman. 

The author gives some interesting points 
about sculpture and drawing as practised by 
the Balinese today : 

Since the soft stone decorations cannot resist per- 
colating waters and the wear and tear of age, the 
villagers erect even more elaborate structures when 
nature threatens to efface old buildings. Some of the 
most imposing temples are of recent date. Everywhere 
you will come upon men and hoys carving decorative 
stone figures to embellish the sacred grounds, balustrades 
of nagas or elephants, richly ornamented “ split ' 
entrance gales, low reliefs on wood to serve as doorways 
for shrines and spouts to convey water to the holy 
bathing pools. The volcanic tufa is so soft that only 
simple tools are needed. Formerly they carved many 
statues of deified kings and royal personages who were 
regarded as incamaiions of the gods. Now the work 
is more purely decorative, and imaginary animal forms 
like harpies and the sphinx are created. Occasionally, 
as in the sacred grove at Sangch, one comes upon an 
avenue of realistic stone statues of crouching men and 
boys, holding jars and laughing — each squatting figure 
like the portrait of a genial Balinese, '^hile the men 
hew stones, the artistic womenfolk are making the votive 
'•ffisrings and lamaks without which no altar fs 
Complete. 

Slorit- from the Ramayana and Mahabharata with 
variations of existing temple motifs are the material 
which usually engage the talents of these men, but the 
“ Praying Native,” vigorously carved from the gnarled 
root of a tree, and the more exqulate “Arjuna Prevent- 


ing the Suicide of the Princess.” show the range of ilieir 
subject-matter. Sweet-smelling sandalwood, ivory and 
eljony— highly prized for kris handles— are sought for 
by tlie artists, but when these are not available they 
utilize coeoanut shells or other cheap material at hand. 
In one village I found a dozen boys carving low reliefs 
on old buffalo bones which they found in the fields. The 
action of the figures— Legong dancers with floating 
scarfs, seated divinities, the climbing monkey god 
Hanuman — tvas always cleverly determined by the contour 
of the raw material. 

Happily many of the artists devote themselves 
entirely to existing motifs. They make pictures of boys 
Bidding ducks along the lanes, fishermen catching eels, 
excited crowds at a cockfight, the mad frenzy of the kris 
dancers, teachers with their diminutive dancing pupils, 
venders of pottery in the busy markets, the gamelan 
players and all the infinite artistic activity of this island 
paradise. Even modem European inventions are not 
neglected. Old wall panels, showing episodes from the 
Ramayana, are often replaced by carved airplanes and 
motor cars framed in gay Balinese arabesques. 

The most interesting thing, perhaps, about all this 
art, is that it is a vital part of the social structure, and 
in a measure shows along what lines the art of India 
might have developed, had it remained charged only with 
the ancient Hindu religion, free from Islamic and other 
cultur j influences. How long Balinese art will flourish 
so amazingly no one knows. 


Teaching IlHterates 

In an instraetive article contributed to The 
International Review of Missions, Dr. Frank_ C. 
Laubaeh relates Ms experiences in teaching 
illiterates in the Philippines thi'ough his “key 
method,” an invention to teach illiterate men 
and women to read and write their own language 
in a short space of time. His experience ■will be 
found useful to social workers in all lands : 

At first we taught our pupils in classes, but gradually 
learned that individual teaching was more effective, for 
it compelled our student to talk eveiy moment. 

A literacy campaign needs constant stimulus and end- 
less variety. Illiterate people are timid and sensitive 
about revealing their ignorance; motives must be found 
strong enough to overcome their inhibitions. We offered 
pins for those who could read. We gave large yellow 
diplomas to the homes which had become wholly literate, 
We painted red and yellow tin signs which we nailed on 
the houses of fully literate families. We set up a large 
‘ thermometer,’ on which we showed how many persons 
had learned to read each month. 

In every town of Lanao Province we organized 
‘ societies of educated youth,’ which were fired with a 
desire to help their people and became a part of the 
volunteer army of those who travelled from house to 
house trying to teach men, women and children to read 
and write. These societies have become the principal 
social service organizations of the province, worlung also 
for belter water supplies, much-needed sanitary improve- 
ments. utilization of the magnificent water-power for 
electricity, introduction of better seeds and more modem 
agricultural methods, and twenty other types of social 
service. The women found that reading could be learned 
easily and that it opened up to them a new world of 
delight, and to-day at least as many women as men are 
learning each month. 
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A press and a peiiodJcal are indispensable at tbe 
beginning of a literacy campaign in any language wliicli 
does not already possess the proper printed material and 
good periodical. People emerging from illiteracy read 
their paper far more carefully than educated people do, 
because it is likely to be the only printed matter in the 
bouse— or in the tovm. One planter told me that he 
believed the first copy of our paper was read in his 
villages a thousand times. 

During the Philippine tours we organized three types 
of campaign. The tot was carried on hy one or more 
churches, with the double aim of making the community 
literate and of using the campaign to open doors to the 
gospel message. 

The second type of campaign was carried on through 

the public or private schools We taught 

about ten of the brightest pupils how to 
use the charts. The entire school was then divided up 
among these trained students, who ksd the responsibility 
of training the others how to teach. Or in some case 
we had each pupil who learned the method teach one 
other how lo teach until the entire school had learned. 

The third type of campaign was organized by 
municipal officials, who co-opted private individuals as 
well as employees to conduct the campaigns. A large 
map of the municipality was placed in the town hail 
and gold stars marked houses which were fully literate. 
The goal of the campaign was not reached until every 
houses had its gold star. 

Two features make this key method distinctive : we 
teach only one student at a time; and as soon as he can 
read we set him to teaching others. This serves a double 
purpose : it fees tvhat he has learned in his own memory 
and it utilizes volunteer sendee and speeds up the 
campaign. 

The Beggar Prohlem in China 
The People’s Tribune editorially discusses 
the beggar problem in China and its possible 
remedies. As the problem awaits an ade- 
quate solution in India also, the discussion may 
be of some use : 

If the beggar nuisance is to be abated, official action 
or some sort is necessary. At the moment official action 
is not proving efficacious. In the Settlement it consists 
of the police periodically rounding up the worst cases, 
transporting them wholestJe to (he borders, and dumping 
them into Ctdnese territory, whence they slowly work 
their way back again ! This, apart from its fundamental 
futility, can hardly be regarded as courteous. In the 
Chinese municipalities the beggar is mainly the concern 
of charitable organizations, who with police permission 
from time to time gather up the more deformed and 
diseased and incarcerate them in homes. 

This latter is probably a better attempt at a solution 
than the Settlement’s, but it can hardly be called satis- 
factory. At the root of the beggar problem lies the 
fatal weakness that there is no legal method of desling 
with it. Begging in China is not an' offence punishable 
by the Courts. The police, in attempting to deal with 
it, have to act arbitrarily and to assume powers they do 
not in law possess. Though it may he done in the name 
of charity, the apprehenrion ot the Naniao beggar and 


his detention in a home, merely with police sancUon, 
amounts to imprisonment without trial, just as the Settle- 
ment practice of foreible deportation amounts to assault. 
Both are extra-legal, if not illegal, actions, and as such 
are to be viewed with distrust. 

To allow the police greater powers of summary 
treatment would obviously be undesirable. More support 
for the efforts of charitable bodies might help, were it not 
for the fact that tlie average beggar is not so much a 
case for charity as for pend reform. Voluntary effort in 
any case can only touch the fringe of the problem. No 
doubt it is possible to argue that the root of the evil lies 
in ihe extreme poverty in which great masses of the 
population live, and that, 'with a general raising of the 
standard of living and a more even distribution of wealth, 
the beggar would disappear — the objective, it may be 
affirmed, should be, not the elimination of the be«ar, 
but the abolition of poverty. 01 the genuine pauper this 
might be true, but it certainly is not of the “incorrigible 
rogue ” who is our present problem. In my case, such a 
long view is no help for the present, and it is the present 
we are concerned with. 

What is needed now, in fact, if begging is to be, if 
not stamped out, at least reduced to a decent minimu^ 
is a legal deterrent. Punishment, sure, inevitable, certain 
and fixed should await any beggar the moment he ^owed 
himself, while especially severe penalties should be 
reserved for the “ patrons,” any in fact who were found 
to be living either directly or indirectly on the earings 
of beggar satellites. 


Age of Abundance 
The Woi-ld Order writes editorially : 

The two most important goals immediately confront- 
ing humaaity are the abolition of war and the establish- 
ment of universal economic security. It is clear that the 
second goal is predicated upon the first, for there can be 
no world prosperity so long as war and fears of war usurp 
the major energies of human beings. 

But even wore the paralyses of civilization cue to 
wars and the feats of war, to cease, there would sdll con- 
front humanity the major problem of organizing its 
resources, both natural and human, so as to assure not 
only a livelihood but a comfortable level of living to^every 
individual. This is a goal worthy of enlisting the highest 
intellectual and moral energies of every thinking man and 
woman. And it is in a certain degree intimately con- 
nected with the problem of universal peace, in that there 
plainly can be no plan for world peace which does not 
provide practical and peaceful means of satisfaction for 
the economic needs and wants of every nation and 
people. . , 

Those countries advanced in the arts of modem 
civilization already point the way toward the potentialip' 
if not the practical posribility of creating an economic 
system which would assure abundance to every individual. 
We have an abundance of natural resources awaiting 
scientific cultivation and exploitation; we have a surplus 
of labour; and we have an excess of natural wants Md 
desires of the consuming public over any level of mdus- 
trial production yet attained. If by some inagic alembic 
we can bring these three factors into functional unity, we 
can thereby create an Age of Abundance. 
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Wliat Should We Rely On 

The April issue of the yiSua-B/tarnh' Nms 
appears with this message of Rabindranath 
Tagore in whirl) he advises his rountrymen to 
place their reliance on justirc and suffering and 
sacrifice : 

So I would repeatedly caution my countrymen : 
“Wiiat is it that you rely on when yon venture to claim ? 
Your physical strength ? — that you have not. The loud- 
ness of your voice ? — that is not so penetrating as you 
imagine. Some great Englishman behind you ? — where, 
oh where is he! But if you have Justice on your ade, 
place on tliat your whole reliance. None can deprive 
you of the right to suffer. The glory of sacrificing your- 
self for the truth, for the right, for the good of your 
fellowmen awaits you at the end of the arduous road. 
If boons you deserve, yon will get them from the Dweller 
within.” 


What Shall We Read 
Prof. Diwan Chand Sharraa raises his voice 
of protest against havdng our reading determined 
solely by what is being read and discussed in 
England at a particular time. We have not 
merely to read the books written by Indian 
writers, but also to buy those books. Says he 
in TJie Twentieth Century : 

Recently the Prabasi Press published two books 
Eminent Americans Whom Indians Should Knoio and 
Evolution and Relieion by Dr. J. T. Sunderland. It 
is true these books are by an American, but the Doctor 
is as much interested in the welfare of Indiians as anyone 
of us. He is one of those men who has not only tri^ to 
serve India throughout his long life, but has also suffered 
and fought for it. But I wonder if many educated Indians 
have cared to read these books, which are full of priceless 
lessons for us. In the same way, I am not sure if many 
Indians have cared to read Dr. Beni Pershad’s Demo- 
cratic Process. Tiie publishers of this book confessed 
to me rather sadly that the book had had better sales 
outside India than in this country. I have singled out 
these instances at random. There are many eminent 
Indians writing at present on all kinds of subjects, and 
their books compare favourably with the best books of 
the type produced elsewhere, but 1 am not sure if the 
educated men in India ever botlier about them. How 
can they, when they are bent upon devoting all their 
leisure to cheap fiction and wish to invest a considerable 
part of their savings in trashy novels ? 

It should not, however, be thought that these are the 
only books by Indian writers in English that deserve our 
attention. It will be idle to take the readers of this journal 
very far back, so I will be content with referring only to the 
works of men of established reputation not only in India, 
but also abroad; I mean poets like Tagore, Mrs. Naidu, 
Sri Aurobindo and Sir Mohd. Iqbal, philosophers like 


Radhakrishnan, and politicians like Mahatma Gandhi. 
But there is no harm in drawing the attention of the 
readers to other writers who have done memorable work 
in the various departments of literature, History, Philo- 
sophy, Politics and Arts. One note of caution may, 
however, be sounded here. The list of authors mentioned 
is in no way exhaustive, for the sole determining factor 
in getting together these names is the memory of the 
writer— a memory which has never been known to be 
either very strong or extremely ready. So the omissions, 
unfortunate as they might be, should not rankle in any- 
one’s mind. I wonder how many of us are familiar with 
the poetry of the late Prof. Manomohan Gbose who, 
besides his sensitiveness to beauty, was the master of an 
incomparable diction.. Nor is the work of Prof. Seshadii 
less worthy of note in this direction, He has a mastery 
of the sonnet which is enviable and he has shown a ^e 
command of simple diction. In the realm of fiction one 
cannot but admire the work of Mr. K. 5. VenkataramanI, 
the author of Murugan, THi Tiller who has given 
such fine studies of character and such intimate picture of 
the life in the south of India, Santa and Sita Chatterjees' 
short stories are always readable, for they give 
such vivid impressions of the life around them. Mr. 
Mulak Raj Anand's novel dealing with the life of Harijans 
is full of topical interest and his books on the Art, 
Poetry and Philosophy of India make very stimulating 
reading. The pen-portraits of the eminent persons of the 
day as given by Mr. C. S. Raghavac will be a source of 
great stimulus to the readers of the history of contem- 
porary India while the essays by Mr. Iswara Dult (I 
hope the readers will excuse me for this reference to the 
Editor of the journal for which I have written this 
article) which are in the best tradition of the essays 
will be a source of genuine pleasure. Thoughtful studies 
of India’s problems, social, religious and metaphysical, 
by that eminent savant, Dr. Bliagawan Das are always full 
of interest while the writings of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Dr. Pattabhi afford plenty of food for thought. 
Sir P. C. Ray’s autobiography is a mine of information, 
and the writings of Major Basu throw a fiood of light on 
historical, economic and sociological aspects of the early 
British rule in India. Prof. Siddhania's study of the 
heroic age in ancient Indian history is illuminating while 
Prof. A. N. Jha’s essays in literary criticism are remark- 
able for their lucidity and critical insight. There are 
many other writers like Sir Jadunath Sirkar and Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar whose studies of Indian history and 
economics have proved extremely valuable, but the great 
pity is that most of these writers are generally unknown 
to or neglected by their own countrymen. 

Rural Health Organization in Bengal 
G. L. Batra, Asst. Director of Public 
Health, Bengal, writes in the Journal of the 
Indian Medical Association, on the rural health 
organization in Bengal : 

A few years ago, the late Mr. C. R. Das, the great 
national leader of Bengal, introduced into the Bengal 
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legislative Council the question of public health and the 
organisation that was essential to work it successfully. 
Adopting the broad outlines of his scheme, the Covein- 
ment of Bengal initiated in the year 1927 the current 
Rural Public Health Organisation based on the srailesl 
registration unit of area, called a tkana in the vernacular. 
Every such thana unit, agpegating nearly 600 in number 
excluding those located in municipal town, has been 
constituted into a health circle staffed by a non-medical 
sanitary inspector (only a few by assistant medical health 
officer), a health assistant and a carrier servant, at a 
maximum aggregate annual cost of Rs. 2,000 for each 
■circle. The entire recurring expenditure (Rs. 1,200,000) 
is home by the Government ol Bengal from provincij 
revenues, subject to the single condition that the district 
boards shall not reduce their own previous average rate 
of expenditure on public health. 

The new organization is controlled directly hy 
district boards, all of whom employ District Health 
Officers. The primary aim of this organization is the 
prevention of disease — securing information of the health 
conditions of the circles and taking immediate action to 
prevent outbreak of, and to control the spread of, 
epidemic disease. The Beveral duties and functions of 
the rural Sanitary Inspectors ’are regulated fay statutory 
rules. Their endeavours are by personal influence, by 
health talks, by simple demonstiatlons and lectures to 
bring to the homes of the villagers some knowledge of 
the elements of hygiene and sanitations. 

In order that the public health circles may have the 
support of public opinion, Public Health Committees have 
been formed locally. 

It was cholera of all problems which had the most 
dramatic effect on the people. The people were at first 
cold and indifferent to this new method of campaign. 
'They could understand the importance of treatment, and 
would gladly avail themselves of the services of doctors, 
but the significance of preventive measures was quite 
unknown to them, and they would take little or no interest 
in preventive measures which to them were quite meaning- 
less. 

The constant movement among them of the Health 
Officers and the Sanitary Inspectors, the instructions 
about the gospel of the laws of health, helped occasiouallj 
hy lectures and magic lantern demonstrations and exhibi- 
tions worked like a miracle. The frequent campaign 
carried out for them against cholera with success by these 
young enthusiasts seerved as so many object lessons. 

The efforts of the health staff created a health 
consciousness among the mass. The reporting of cholera 
and smallpox improved and the ever-increasing demand 
for anti-cholera inoculation e.g. by the Puri Rath Jatra 
pilgrims and the Sagar Mela pi^ims, is the direct 
result of the propaganda work carried out by the health 
staff. 

The Sanitary Inspectors have taken up the malaria 
question as well. They have recorded splenic indices of 
villages and istributed quinine to malaria patients. 
Intensive quinine distribution has been taken in five 
thanas of Bengal with a special grant from the local 
Government. 

The main object of the organization is control of 
epidemic diseases in Bengal. From what has been said 
it will be evident that the cholera and smallpox epidemic 
outbreaks are at present well controlled. 

Is Enforced Widowliood the only Cause of 
the Slower Growth of the Bengalee Hindus 
Lt. Col. U. N. Mukherjea first raised the 
question years ago, whether the Bengalee Hindus 


were a dying race; to this Sakharani Ganesh 
Deuskar replied that they as a race, were not 
dying, but because they lived in malarious 
regions their rate of growth was smaller. 
Jatindi'a Mohan Datta, writing under the above 
heading in the Population, the journal of the 
International Union of Associations for the 
Scientific Study of Population Problems, 
approaches the question in a scientific spirit. 
The Hindu Review reproduces the article : 

The Swedish Siaiistician Sundbarg in an address 
before the International Statistical Institute in 1899 
pointed out that in all western countries the number of 
persons aged ‘ 15-50 ’ is uniformly about half the total 
population and that any variations which occur in the 
constitution take place in the other main groups — ‘ 10-15 ' 
and ‘50 and over.' Where the population is growing, 
the number in the former group is much greater than 
the latter; but where it is stationary the members in the 
two groups approach equality. The mortality in these 
two groups, he says, is far greater than in the inter- 
mediate one, but it is about the same in both cases. 
Consequently variations in their relative size do not 
affect the total mortality, which is thus independent of 
the age-distribution. 

Sundha^ divided populations into three types : — 
Progressive, Stationary and Regressive. 

Sundbarg’s observations that the age-group ‘ 15-50 ’ 
contains about half the total population holds good in 
the case of India. 

The Hindus of Bengal fall la the Stationary category 
of Sundbarg while the Muhammadans may be said to 
fall in the Progressive category. 

Ordinarily the proportion of children shows whether 
the conmunicy is progressive or not, while that of old 
persons is some guide to its longevity; and where the 
proportion of persons in the prime of life is relatively 
high, a comparatively rapid growth of population in the 
imme^ate future may confidently be anticipated. The 
proportion of persons in the prime of life I'.e. in the age- 
category ‘15-50’ is higher amongst the Hindus than 
amongst the Muhammadans; but the growth of the 
Bengal Hindus has always been slower than that of the 
Bengal Muhammadans during the last 60 years. The 
following t^le showing tlte respective variations of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans during each inter-censal 
period will be most instructive, 

Percentage variation during each inter-cenaal period. 


(-l-increase, — decrease). 



Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

1881-1891 

. . -h 9.7 

-1-5.0 

1891-1901 

.. -f 8.8 

-1-6.2 

1901-1911 

.. -i-10-4 

-1-3.9 

1911-1921 

.. -+-5.2 

—0.7 

1921-1931 

.. -1-9.1 

-1-6.7 

Average variation 
during a decade. 

. . -1-8.6 

-1-4.2 


The relative excess in decennial increase over the 
Hindus is in favour of the Mvtnammadans; and it is 
18.6—4.2) =4.4 per cent. 

It will be seen that the Hindus have increased, except- 
ing for one decade; but their growth has been twice as 
slow as that of the Muhammadans, inspite of the pro- 
portion of prime men i.s., those who are between 15 
and 50 being 8 per cent, greater than that amongst the 
Muhammadans. 

For this apparent anomaly in the relative growth 
of ^e two communitiea, two causes suggests them- 
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selves: — il) rssiriciion of widow re-marriage amongst 
the Hindus, and i2.i greater prevalence of malaria In 
those regions wlierc the Hindus prcduiiiinale, 

The respective numbers of luarrticl females aged 
‘IS to 40 ’ /.e. of the reproductive age period per 100 
females of all marital conditions, whether unmarried, 
married or widoived, and of all ages amongst ifie Hindus 
and the ^fithanimadans are sliown lielow : — 



1911 

1921 

1931 

Muslim 

. 3.7 

-36 

37 

Hindu 

. 32 

33 

34 

Excess of marriiid 
females amungsl 
.Muslim? over Hindus 

3 

3 

3 

The relative excess of 

married 

females 

amounting to 


some 3 per cent thus mainly accounts for the relative 
excess in tlie decennial increase among the Afuiiammadans. 
If wc add to it till- effect of the greater proportion of 
females amongst the Muhammadans, we believe the two 
together fully and wholly accoitnts for the greater increase 
of the Muhammadans. 

The proportion of females per 1,000 males among 
the two communities have been : — 

1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

Muslim .. 988 977 968 949 94S 936 

Hindu -.999 969 951 931 916 908 

Excess i-hJ or defect < — ) of females amongst 
Muslims in those years are ■ — H, +8, +17, -4-18, -+29. 
+28. respectively. 

Tlie average excess of females amongst the 
Muhammadans over the Hindus works out to 1.5 p.c. 
Thus, the excess of married females and the excess of 
females proportional to males account for 3 per cent+ 
1.5 per cent=4.S per cent of the greater increose. while 
the average greater increase is only 4.4 per cent. Any 
possible effect due to malaria thus seems to he of very 
little importance. 


Jaxvaharlal Nehru 

Under the title of The Prophet of Young 
India Krishnadeva Prasad Gaur ^ves in The 
New Call a short sketch of the life and trork of 
the Pandit who is the hero of the liour : 

On the 14ili November, 1889 India saw the birth of 
this dynamic personality. He was brought up in English 
atmosphere, tauglil by European nurses in childhood. 
The services of Mr. F. T. Brooks, a Iheosopbist, who 
later committed sucide. were called in afterwards, and 
for three years, lie was the tutor of Mr. Jawahar Lai, 
In 1905, Pi. Motiial took him to England and got him 
admitted in the famous Public School of Harrow. In 
1907, he entered the Cambridge University, where 
Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlu. Mr. T, A. K. Sherwani, 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. K. M. Khwaja and Justice Sir 
Shah Mahomed Suleiman were his contemporaries. In 
1910 he graduated, taking a degree in zoology and came 
to London to sit lor the I. C. S. It was fortunate for 
the country that he failed, He might liave been a great 
ofBc.r. but the country has gained much more than what 
Civil Service lost. He joined law and was called to the 
bar in 1912 from the Inner Temple, When he returned to 
to India in 1912, he was an Englishman save in birth. 
In 1916, he was married with Kamala Kaul, whose recent 
death has pulnged India into gloom. 

Jawaharlal Nehru for the first time attended the 
Congress in 1912 at Bankipore, and next year, he became 
a member of the Provincial Congress Committee, His 


view of politics was quite different. Political activities 
were looked at then by Jawsers and public men generally 
as a recreation. WJien the South African agitation began, 
ho became a little more serious and when in 1916, the 
late Mrs. Besant founded the Home Rule League, he 
wlioIe-lieariecUy worked for it. Pi. Motiial Nehni had 
up to that time not changed his political views and 
resented the extreme action of his son; but Jawahar Lai 
was one of those who never hesitated and always said 
‘ well that's due.’ This was a burning point and the 
father and son several times well nigh came to a split. 

Mahatma Gandhi proclaimed the Salyagraha movement 
in 1919. Against the wishes of Pt. Motilm. Jawahar Lai 
Nelu-u signed the pledge. Jawahar Lai was also a member 
of the Punjab Inquiry Conunillee under the chairman- 
ship of Pt. Motiial. He also came in closer contact with 
Maiiatnia Gandhi and was soon converted to Gandhism. 
In 1920, he left law for good in which in reality he had 
never taken a keen interest. 

People who saw him during the Oudh agrarian agita- 
tion during 1919 — 21 walking miles after miles with 
Dhoti stuck up in fields and spending the evenings oir 
coarse food, were wonder-struck. 

Jawahar Lai was now. a staunch non-co-operator and 
was the right hand of M. Gandhi. He becatae the 
General Secretary of the Congress, worked for the 
nationalist daily Independent, and devoted all his time 
for the work of the country. 

Then came the visit of the Prince of Wales. The 
Congress boycotted it. The Congress was declared an 
illegal body and he was put in prison hut released after 
three months. The boycott of foreign cloth was carried 
on with great energy and as everywhere Jawahar Lat 
Nehru pul his whole soul into the affair. He was gaoled 
for a year and a half, but released after eight months, 
in 1923. 

His work as chairman of the .Mlahabad Municipal 
Board will ever remain remarkable in the history of civic- 
administration. In 1926, he had to leave the chairman- 
ship and go to Europe for the treatment of Kamala Nehru. 
His visit to Europe and Russia made him a socialist 
throu^ aad through. While in Europe he pariicipitated 
in the Brussels International Congress and was one of the- 
five presidents, 

He was elected preadent of the Lahore Congress 
and there under his presldenlsliip Mahatmaji moved the- 
Independence Resolution. The sail satyagraha came later,, 
and Jawahar Lai Nehru was again arrested. After his 
release he again began the work. He was only seven 
days outside jail. .After the Gandhi-Irwin pact he was 
released. He was never at rest and again in connection 
with a speech delivered at Calcutta was sent to gaol, 
and only recently released to see his wife in Switzerland. 

He is socialist in politics and non-violent in religiom 
His gaol time is employed in writing books, where his 
subjective mood is peacefully visible. He has alread-y 
three liig and small volumes. His Glimpses of the World 
History and Letters from a Father to Daughter are 
literery-eum-iscienlific treats with historical perspective. 
Whither India is a political philosophy with a new- 
orientation. 


President Masaryk 

Professor Dr. Masarj’k, the first President 
of Czecho-Slovakia, has been styled as 'the 
philosopher king.’ S. V. Raiaanujam writes 
about the philosopher President in The- 
Scholar : 
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Born at Hodonin in Moravia on the 7tli of March, 
1850, Maaaiyk is now 85 years of age. His father was 
a Moravian coachman and his mother of mixed Slovakian- 
Cerman descent. Employed by a Vienna locksmith and 
then as a blacksmith in Moravia, he was enabled to 
continue his studies at Brno, at Vienna, where he 
graduated. In 1882 he became a professor at Prague 
University. In 1891, he was elected a member of the 
Austrian Reichstrath, hut after two years he resigned 
to he again elected in 1907, Shortly alter the Great 
War broke out, Masaryk escaped from Austria and 
worked unceasingly for his country. In 1915 he was 
appointed Professor of Slavonic studies in King’s College, 
London. He was one of those mainly instrumental in 
winning recognition from the Allies for Czecho-slovakia. 

Now he is one of Europe’s oldest statesmen, the 
octogenarian and a virtual founder of the Czecho-slorak 
Republic. His service to Czecho-slovakians began as 
early as November, 1918, when he was elected life presi- 
dent for the Czecho-slovakian Republic. 

In this connection, the history of the Moravian 
Empire which comprised of Czechs and Slovaks would 
be of some interest. When the Moravian Empire fell, 
the Czechs came under the domination of the Germans 
of Austria and the Slovaks under the Magyars of Hungary. 
Since then, the two races were working bard to regain 
their lost freedom. As a result of intensive agitation, 
they secured concessions for satisfying their national 
sentiments from Austria and Hungary respectively and 
secured separate representation on the legislature and 
used their power to the advantage of securing freedom 
for their state. In course of time, an ardent desire for 
unification of both the Slovakian peoples developed into 
a single nation with their own culture, custom and 
tradition. 

This led to the formation of a representative and 
virile party called “ Realist Party ” which was mostly 
responsible for securing status to Czecho-slovakia as one 
of the powers in Europe. Dr. Masaryk was elected 
leader of this parly in 1890, and with the help of his 
party be made history in the Central and South Eastern 
Europe. During the outbreak of the war he was recognized 
as the accredited leader of the Slavonic races. 

Without him Czecho-slovakia's contemporary history 
rvould be entirely different. The Times aptly says, 
“ By precept and example, he victoriously defended 
liberal causes, temporarily lost or continually endangered 
in Central Europe since the War. For eighteen years, 
he has been both the first Citizen of a free country and 
the chief guide and counsellor of its political prognss 
and thanks above all to bim, the democratic institutions 
of Czecho-slov^ia have stood firm.” 


Unemployment and Psychology 

In an article in Science and C^dture Dr. 
S. C. Mitra puts forward a strong plea for the 
establishment of an institute for vocational 
guidance with trained psychologists ; 

The question from the academic standpoint is bow 
to create a medium through which the pure knowledge 
derived from books and studies in the university may 
pass on and transform itself into practical knowledge in 
the service of the society. The solution of this problem 
lies in the formation of an organized institute of psy- 
chologists trained in the university whose primary duty 
would be to acquaint themselves with the actual problems 
of the day and to render expert advice and guidance to 
each particular case on the basis of intensive psychological 


examinations and properly conducted psychological tests. 
So numerous and varied are the problems that arise and 
so vast is the number of persons needing and seeking 
advice that it is impossible to meet the demands of the 
situation by individual efforts. An announcement, by no 
means an extensive one, to the effect that the Psychology 
Depatiment of the Calcutta University will undertake the 
testing of iioys and girls and advise guardians, Itrought 
such a large number of children, aud adults too, not 
only from different parts of Calcutta but also from out- 
side the City, that the whole staff had to remain 
overwhelmingly occupied for days together. In order to 
prevent the disruption of normal activities, the Head of 
the Department had to make immediate arrangements 
with the Carmichael Medical College for opening a 
psychological clinic at that Institution. Thanks to the 
authorities of that college who were alive to the necessities 
of the situation, the pressure of work on out Department 
hag lessened to a certain extent. 

The facts stated above pointedly draw nur attention 
to the desirability of immediately starting n. large scale 
organization for effectively meeting the present crisis. 


Biological Interests of Children 
Writing in the S. P. C. I. Quarterly 
Magazine on the very great interest shown by 
children in animal life Lt.-Col. Owen Berkeley- 
Hill makes the following observations : 

It is interesting to observe liow a writer of tbe 
distinction of Prof. G. H, Thomson, in his book, Instinct, 
Intelligence and Character, starts with the assumption 
that plants ace preferable to animals as a medium for 
imparting ‘sex ' knowledge to small children, but omits 
10 state on wbat grounds he bases this claim. 

In a recent publication entitled Intellectual Growth 
in Young Children, the author, Mrs. Isaacs, records a 
series of observations carried out at the Malting House 
School at Cambridge, which must leave any impartial 
student of the subject with the conviction that an active, 
continuous and cumulative interest in animal and plant 
life — but particularly animal — develops easily and un- 
interruptedly out of the little child’s first impulses of 
curiosity and pleasure in these things. Mrs, Isaac’s 
observations clearly show that for little children, plants 
and flowers are, as it were, mere instruments of passive 
pleasure; animals, on the other hand, are active and 
adaptive creatures, which the child finds he can act upon 
or be moved by, much as in the case of human beings. 

The customary view hitherto has been that ‘sex’ 
should not be taught to children under ten years of age 
because no interest in sex exists in children before that 
age. Mrs. Isaacs, however, has shown in a very con- 
vincing manner that the interest in ‘sex’ not only exists 
in very young children but is capable of a sane and 
healthy development from the age of four onwards. 

Our proWem is then to make a positive educational 
use of the gild’s impulses so that they shall be fertile in 
skill and imaginative understanding, and lead out of 
themselves to the word of objective knowledge and 
common human purpose. 

But as Mrs. Isaacs reminds us, external necessity, 
no less than psychological need, shows at once that the 
mere negative demand is not enough, for although we 
can rfuse to let our children tease or hurt any animals 
with which they have to do, it may happen that we have 
to pul a suffering animal out of its pain or destroy a 
family of kittens or mice so that we may not be overrun. 

We must, then. let our children face— when it comes 
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their way — the fact of animal death, as a fact of nature 
as well as of the necessities of human sustenance. There 
is, of course, no need to go out of our way to introduce 
them to it, or to focus their attention upon it. Tltis would 
very probably be most unwise. 

A Laliour CuUege in America 
Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the State University 
of Iowa, U. S. A., writes in Educational Lidia 
about a Labour College in Anierica : 

Located at Mena, in the lieautifiil Ozark hills of the 
State of Arkansas, there is a college for the students who 
ate perplexed by the cJiaotic >ituation in whicii the world 
Ends itself today, who wanl to know more about the 
economic and social problems of tlie time and wlio hope 
to find their hearings at the college. It is known as 
Commonwealth College. It is a non-sectarian and non- 
factionl institution, encouraging its students to co-operate 
wiih their fellows in those various economic, political and 
cultural activities which may be described as the labor 
movement. Commonwealth College is one of the most 
important labor colleges in llie Dnited Slates, and in its 
ways and purposes it is essentially difierent from the 
conventional institutions of higher learning. 

To enter Commonwealth no formal qualiScalions are 
requited of students, except they must have “alert interest 
in social problems confronting the countries of the 
world.” Each applicant is considered os his own merits. 

The curriculuni of Commonwealth includes valuable 
courses of study in political economy, imperialism, labor 
organization, strike maaagemeni, farm and co-operative 
organizations, current events, public speaking, dramatics, 
creative authorship and history. 

Labor journalism, as taught at Commonwcaltli 
College, deserves special mention. The course begins 
with a study of the American press and proceeds to deal 
with the technique of news writing, editorial writing, 
feature writing, headline writing, and make up, the aim 
being to familiarize the young writer with the details of 
newspaper making. The College has a print shop where 
the students get out their paper called Commoniasalth 
College Fortnightly. 

There is a well-equipped library containing thousands 
of volumes, and dozens of periodicals and newspapers. 
Students have a ready access to all these. 

Commonwealth believes in free and frank discussion 
of all economic, political and social ideas. Classes are 
iaformal and sometimes meet around the fire-places of 
the teachers’ cottages. 

The College is owned and controlled by the Common- 
wealth College Association. To be eligible for member- 
ship in this body one must have been at the College as 
a teacher or maintenance worker nine months, or as a 
student for ten months. 

Commonwealth College occupies 320 acres, and has 
2i buildings, including a guest honse, an auditorium, 
and four hostels (called in America, “dormitories”). 
All these buildings were erected with student and teacher 
labor. 

The work activities which Commonwealth conics on 
enable it to be self-supporting to a very large extent. 
Students and teachers work together in the Gelds, the 
kitchen, and laundry. They raise crops, vegetables, 
chickens and cattle. Thdy cook, scrub and chop wood. 
They operate a cannery, a water system, and a small 
electric light plant. In short, they do all of the work 
that is done at the College. Virtually the only expense 
to the student is a nominal tuition fee. 

Members of the Commonwealth group have demon- 
started that they can learn and earn as they go along, 


Birds that Helped to Win Wars 

Ahimsa reproduces an article written by 
Ewen K. Pattei’son in which he relates the 
wonderful exploits of the carrier pigeons flurinii 
the Great War ; 

The great part that carrier pigeons liave played in 
warfare constitutes one of the most impressive chapters 
in history. In many cases, these feathered messengers 
actually helped to win wars and thus were partly responsi- 
bie in altering the destinies of nations. 

One of the earliest and most striking enses in which 
these birds helped to win a war occured over 362 years 
ago. In 1573-74 the city of Leyden, llie capital of South 
Holland (Europe) , was besieged by the Spanish Army 
which gradually brought the defenders of the city and its 
inhabitants to a slate of starvation. .Matters became so 
serious in the city, that the defenders, believing that 
assistance would never come, decideil to surrender to the 
Spaniards. But no sooner had this decision been reached 
than a carrier pigeon was seen to arrive and flutter 
about the city. The bird was shot by one of the soidiera 
reaOy for food, but on picking up the dead bird he dis- 
covered that a message was tied to one of its legs. This 
message intimated that the Prince of Orange was coming 
to the aid of the city with a strong army. .As a result of 
this message the besieged city held out until the arrival 
of the Wnce whose army quickly routed the Spaniards. 
The pigeon that had delivered the fateful message was 
not forgotten; its body was recovered and stuffed, and, 
to this day, carefully preserved in a glass case, it occupies 
a prominent place in the City Hall at Leyden. 

At the famous Battle of Waterloo carrier pigeons 
also rendered valuable service as messengers. In the 
South African War, which lasted from 1899 to 1902, the 
successful operations of the Briti^ troops were also due 
in no small measure to the pigeon service. A similar 
service was adopted by both Japan and Russia in their 
War which took place in the early part of this century, 
and the feathered couriers proved of inestimable value to 
both belligerents. 

But it was during the Great War of 1914-1918 that 
the pigeons really distinguished themselves, and there are 
many thousands of soldiers who survived that war who 
owe their lives to these birds. At the outbreak of the 
war, pigeons were not really thought of, as telephones 
were chiefly used for sending messages. Later, however, 
owing to the intense fire during battles it was found 
impracticable to depend upon telephonic communication as 
the wires were so often cut by bullets, and the danger in 
repairing them was so great This led to pigeons being 
used for communication purposes, and the birds proved 
of inestimable value. 

At one time there were over 5,000 pigeons engaged 
in message work for the Allied troops, and just how suc- 
cessful the birds were in this work may be gained from 
the fact that all told ninety per cent of them reached 
their destinations with their messages. The remainder of 
the birds were shot down by the enemy. Often, however, 
a bird survived after being shot, and although suffering 
fluttered feebly to its destination with its valuable message. 
A striking case in point occurred at the terrible battle of 
the Marne in 1915. A pigeon carrying a message was 
struck by a German bullet which tore away most of its 
right leg. Despite its suffering the bird arrived at its 
destination. But no sooner had it delivered its message 
than it topped dead. The message the bird carried 
enabled the .Allied troops to effectively repulse a German 
attack. 








Congress President’s Unity Move 

The Congress President's move for united 
action on questions on which there is agree- 
ment among the progi’essive nationalist elements 
in the countiy is greatly to be commended and 
is such as was expected of a sincere, earnest, 
active and enthusiastic lover of freedom like 
him. 

Allahabad, April 23. 

It is understood that Pundit Jawaharlal Nefaiu is in 
communication with Pundit Madaii Mohan Malaviya and 
other leaders in order to ascertain the maximuiD points 
of agreement between the various nationalist elements in 
the country with a view to formulating, if possible, a 
programme offering a common front, against imperialism. 
It is suggested that in spite of the iwitant programme 
outlined in his presidential address be believes in the 
possibility of co.operation between progressive elements, 
at least on questions which they all commonly feel as 
opposed to country’s interests. 

The non.party appeal issued yesterday for the obser- 
vance of “Subbas Day” on May 10, it is considered, will 
be the first step towards inviting co-operation of other 
parties. It is understood that Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is keen to organise a civil liberties union on non-party 
basis to defend the civil liberties of the people and 
work for the repeal of repressive laws. — A. P. 

Bengal Whipping Act Receives 
Governor-General’s Assent 

The Bengal Whipping Act, 1936, which was passed 
by the last Budget session of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, has received the assent of the Governor-General. 
The Act which extends to ilie whole of Bengal, provides 
that : whoever — 

(a) being a member of an assembly of two or 
more persons the common abject of which is 
10 commit an offence punishable under sec- 
tion 386 of the Indian Penal Code, abets, 
commits or attempts to commit such offence, 
or 

(h) abets, commits or attempts to commit in 
respect of any female person any offence 
punishable under sections 366A, 366B, 367, 
372 or 373 of the said Code; 
may be punished with whipping in lieu of or in additioti 
to any other punishment to which he may for such abet- 
ment, offence or attempt be liable under the said Code. 

Such an Act is required for the whole of 

74-13 


India— particularly for Sind, N.-W. !<'. Province, 
Panjab and the United Provinces, also. 

A Japanese Estimate of Japanese and 
Russian Armaments 

Moscow, (By Air Mail) . 

A pamphlet entitled, “Reminiscenes of the Russo- 
Japanese war : Determination of Our People ” has been 
issued in Tokyo. The pamphlet contains a comparative 
estimate of Japanese and Russian armaments. It says : 

“ By the Japan-Manchukiio protocol our first line of 
defence has been advanced to the Soviet frontier. Across 
this frontier the heavily armed Far Eastern Red Army 
confronts our forces. Since the Russo-Japanese war the 
form of government in Russia has changed, but Russia's 
aggressive Far Eastern Policy remains unchanged .... 



North China's New Suit 

“ It is understood that since 1932 Soviet Russia has 
spent about 1400,000,000 yen {sbout 93,000,000 pounds) 
on the construction of defensive works at important parts 
of the Soviet-Manchukuo border. These defensive works 
called Tochitka are composed of small but strong forta 
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50 (n 100 yards apart and arranged in lliree-foid ar 
foiir-fiild lines, Their number is between 5,000 and 6,000. 
I'rinn the strategical point of tiew these forts are not 
only important for defence Imt fortu potverful liase.» for 
operation. Russia has Iteen steadily fortifying Vladivostoeh, 
where 50 to 60 submarines are stationed. Our troops in 
Manchitkiin arc a little more than one-siith of the miniber 
of Sriviet forces in the Far East.”— Zmi’leif Press. 

Though this .luptincse painiihlct is ])i'obably 
part of propaganda to persuade tlie people of 
•Japan to agree to greater national cxiienditure 
for warlike preparations, the estimate gi\’en in 
it of Soviet preiiaration-s is perhaps not wide 
of the mark. 

U. P. Hindu Conference Resolutions 

At the se.ssion of the U. P. Provincial Hindu 
Conference held at Agra last month the following 
resolution.s, among others, were passed : 

1. (aj This Provincial Hindu Conference reaffirms, 
its opinion that the Government of India Act is a highly 
unsaiisfacii>r\ and retrograde measure and reiterates its 
rondemnatiuii of and opposition to the Communal 
"Award" which is detrimental to the interest of the 
country generally and is grossly unjust to Hindus 
especially and makes the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. 

tit This Provincial Hindu Conference calls upon 
Hindus in these provinces to carry on active agitation 
ogainsl liie Communal “Award" until it is replaced by 
a natii>natl system of representation and to strive for a 
better ciinstituiion by all legitimate means. 

2. This Provincial Hindu Conference congratulates 
the Muslims and Hindu residents of Agra on the happy 
settlement arrived at by them that customary woisliip 
and prayer shall be performed in temples and mosques 
with mutual good-will and without interference from 
either side and earnestly hopes that the same settlement 
will be adopted generally all over the country. 

3. This Provincial Hindu Conference is strongly of 
opinion that Hindus of all classes and castes should be 
given equal access to all public amenities and institutions 
such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats, places of water- 
supply, hotels, roads, parks. ' dharmashalas' and public 
places of worship and burning ghats and the like. 

4. This Provincial Hindu Conference strongly 
condemns (he action of the N.-W. F. Province Government 
in laying an embargo on Hindi and Gurmukhi and 
requests it to withdraw the ban and allow equal facilities 
for the growth and cultivation of all local languages as 
a recognized right of linguistic minorities 

5. This Provincial Hindu Conference protests against 
the present glaring paucity of Hindus in the U. P. Police 
force and strongly urges (he Government to remove this 
grave anomaly and appoint Hindus in the force according 
to the numerical strength of their population. 

References to Manu and Evolution in 
Unique Chinese Document 

In an important article on Indo-Chinese 
eiiltiiral relatioas, contributed to the November, 
1935, number of The Modern Review by Pro- 
fessor Tan Yun-shan, dates were given relating 
to ancient Indian history which go against the 
accepted notions of "Western scholars. But if 


what is stated in the paragraphs printed helow 
is correct, the Chinese Professor’s dates imist 
be admitted to be not quite fanciful. 

London, (By Air Mail). 

The Danvinian theory of evolution was known and 
accepted in China seven thousand years ago. Laws of 
Manu written in Vedic language about ten tlioiisand 
years ago were the basis of Chinese law at about the 
same period. These far-reaching discoveries of ancient 
Chinese civilization were made possible by a Japanese 
bomb, which blew off a part of the Chinese Wall four 
years ago. Underneath the wall, deep down in the earth 
was a canister, which contained the most valuable 
manuscript laying bare the forgotten treasures of Chinese 
civilizat ion. 

The history of this manuscript is explained by its 
priest-author. Emperor Chin Ize Wang wanted it to be 
known to posterity that all the achievements of the 
Chinese civilization were made during his reign and 
made possible by his creative influence. So he got all 
ancient history books destroyed; other records of the 
period mentioning the past glory of China were also 
burnt. It was the ingenuity of a priest-author of the 
period which made possible for us to know of llic state 
of civilization before the Emperor. He buried his own 
manuscript in a canister and explained in a prclatury 
manuscript the conditions under which it was written. 

The manuscript, which was bought by Sir Augustus 
Fitz George, was duly brought to London and handed 
over to a group of Chinese experts headed by Professor 
Anthony Graeme. After a long period of research and 
translation, the secret of the manuscript is now announced 
for the public. Professor Graeme explained that he 
could not estimate the importance of the manuscript. 
“When I showed the first translations to Sir Wallace 
Budge of the British Museum,” said Professor Graeme. 
“ he said that the manuscript was of even greater value 
than the Codex Sinaiticus. In the manuscript I find 
direct reference to the Laws of Manu. which were first 
written in the Vedic language 10,000 years ago. These, 
in turn, refer to the theory Darwin put forward. In this 
book it says : 

'From the plants, life passed into fantastic creatures 
which were bom of the slime of waters; then through a 
series of different shapes and animals, it came to man.’ 

“ Further discoveries include the secret of long life. 
The Patriarchs lived to an incredible age. It is now 
believed that they lived on a secret diet. We find refer- 
ence in the manuscript to the iuice of the cypress tree 
whicli is to-day regarded as a ‘ tree of death '. Thi? 
tree is the longest living tree the world has ever known, 
and it is now believed that patriarchs lived largely on 
its j'liice. 

“There are Chinese who even to-day hold this secret. 
At the present moment there is living in the province of 
Szechwan, a Chinese named Li Chang Yun who is 252 
years old and is still active. He has survived iwenty- 
lliree wives and is now living with his twenty-fourth. He 
attributes his great age to the juices of cypresses and other 
plants. 

“We have also found— and — proved that in those 
(lays there was a distinct relationship between the people 
of India, America and China. We actually found refer- 
ence to the ruined cities which have been found in the 
centre of the Peruvian forests .” — United Press. 

Bombay and Bengal Matriculation 
Candidates 

According to The Bind Observer : 
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A record number of about 23^00 students are 
appearing for the Matriculation examination of the 
University of Bombay this year, -which commences from 
to-day. The number of students appearing in the exami- 
nation last year was in the neighbourhood of 18,000 and 
17,000 the year before last. 

The number of Matriculation candidates of 
tlic Calcutta Unifersity was this year about 
25,000. Now, Calcutta University serves Bengal 
and Assam, which contain about three times as 
large a population as the Bombay Presidency 
lincluding Sind). Therefore, the idea that in 
Bengal secondary education has been overdone, is 
without foundation and absurd, .ludgccl by the 
standard of Bombay, to eciual Bombay Calcutta 
University ought to have some 70,000 Slatricula- 
tion candidates! 

Mr. Subhas C. Bose on Mr. A. Pelt 

Travelling in India and giving talks or 
lectures in •\'^arious places, Mr. A. Pelt, Directoi' 
of the Information Bureau of the League of 
Nations, has tried to reconcile Indians to the 
position of India as a member of the League of 
Nations. According to him, Indians should feel 
happy in not having to bother themselves with 
international politics — ^they had better devote 
attention to the social side of the activities of 
the League. MHiile we are certainly in fa^'our 
of paying attention to and profiting, if possible, 
bj' the League’s social, health, economic and 
cultural activities, we do not at ail admit that, 
because we have no voice in international affairs, 
we should not feel concern in them. We are 
in the shameful and highly disadvantageous 
position of having to fight and pay without the 
freedom and the right to say yea or nay. Should 
there be war between France and Germany, 
Indian troops w'ould be sent to Europe as they 
were during the last world w’ar — ^though neither 
then nor no\r any such war was or would be 
of India’s choice or for the protection of Indian 
interests. 

Mr. Pelt has tried to produce the impres- 
sion that he is a friend of India, albeit a candid 
friend. But here is what Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who kept his eyes open'in Europe, wrote 
to us from Kurhaus Hochland, Badgastein, on 
the 25th March last ; 

“ I find from the papei-s that Mr. Pelt, 
Director of the Infonuation Section of the 
League of Nations, has gone to India. He 
seems to be making nice speeches. The agita- 
tion raised in India over India’s futile member- 
ship of the League has somewdiat unneiwed the 
League authorities and that is why they have 


sent him out to India. But I would like to 
warn our friends at home that hir. Pelt is an 
anti-Indian gentleman who has never cared to 
meet any Indians in Geneva. When Mahatma 
Gandhi was in Geneva, he neither called on 
him nor did he invite him to the League office, 
while the Director of the International Labour 
Office not only called on Gandhiji but also in- 
vited him to liis office.” 

Calcutta University Asutosk Museum 
of Arts 

From our detailed note on the subject iri 
our last March issue, the reader is aware tliat 
Calcutta University is going to have a museum 
of Indian Arts. Calcutta dailies of the 24th 
last write : 

The Universil)- of Calciilta, it is iinilersloocl. has 
approved ihe detailed scheme of the Asliutosh Museum 
ul Indian Arts tn be Imused in the Western section of the 
.Senate House. The total cost for the purpose sanctioned 
hy the University is Rs. 18,000 including Rs. 3,000 to 
b; spent for making necessary repairs of and alterations in 
the Western wing of the Senate House for a museum. 

It is pointed out that as the Museum is likely to take 
some lime for development and as it is thought that a 
representative collection of all the phases of the Indian 
Arts cannot be secured ail at once periodical exhibitions 
of loan collections of originals and reprodticiions of the 
different aspects of ibe Indian .^rls and some special 
phases of the .Asiatic .‘^rls should be made a feature during 
the first few years. 

It has also been decided that to afford proper 
facilities for a course of visual training and for a better 
appreciation of aesthetic values tegular study circles 
should he organiaed by the Museum consisting of not 
only students of the Post-Graduate Councils in arts and 
science but also of under-graduate students of affiliated 
colleges. 

Excavations and explorations under the auspices of 
the Museum have also been decided upon by the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture in collabora- 
tion with the Archaeological Survey of India. 

It is understood that well-known art connoissiiurs 
and collectors have promised some representative paint- 
ings and sculptures to the Museum. 

Next Calcutta University Vice-Chancellor 

It is understood that the Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University (namely, the Governor of 
Bengal) will soon choose a successor to Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mukherji, the present Vice- 
Chancellor. As some previous Vice-Chancellors 
had been re-appointed, there is no reason why 
Mr. Mukherji should not hold the office for 
another term. We have on many questions and 
occasions criticized him. But as he is an experi- 
enced and capable man and as many important 
problems have only begun to be tackled during 
his regime, the Univei’sity should have the 
ad^-antage of his energj', capacity and experience 
for some years more. 
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“ France to Keep Her Mandates” 

Of Course ! 

Pahk, April 23. 

“ France can no more think of giving up her mandated 
territories than can Great Britain,” declared M. Truitard, 
Director of the hlandated Territories Department in a 
broad-cast speech to-day. 

M. Truitard quoted statistics which, he claimed, 
showed that since the Cameroons had been placed under 
a French mandate, the territory had enjoyed prosperity, 
from which the natives had been the first to benefit. 
During this period the number of natives bad increased 
by 300J)00. 

There could be no question, he added, of exposing 
the natives to German racial theories. — Reuter. 

Increase of population is not necessarily a 
sign of prosperity. 

In this cable France poses as a great 
philanthropic nation. But wliat of her man- 
date in Syria? 

France’s Mandate in Syria 

World Events. “ a pocket periodical for 
students of international affairs,” writes : — 

“ I don’t cere if ilie boycott continues for twenty 
years.” These belligerciil words were the reply of Count 
de Martel, French administrator in Syria, to Damascus 
merchants who had kept their shops closed for more 
than a month in protest against the harsh rule oi the 
French. 

Imperialists hare hard heads which never learn and 
never forget. In spite of the score of warnings of the 
last century they continue to believe that intelligent and 
aroused nationalities can be governed by artillery and 
machine-guns and that friendly commercial relations 
cun be furthered by bayonets. 

The French are making the same mistake again in 
Syria, After bombarding Damascus four or five times in 
the last decade, they finally granted a constitution. But 
at the same time they saw to it that the native ministries 
were their puppets. The movement for independence, 
however, went on and the constitution was suspended. 

Any child could have guessed the results. The fires 
of revolt burst into open flame and the French position 
was less tenable than ever. On January 18, the French 
closed the offices of tlie Nationalist Party and arrested 
many of its leaders. Thereupon the entire economic life 
uf Syria came to a standstill. All shops and bazaars were 
closed, workers refused to continue at their tasks, strikes 
and demonstrations filled the land. 

The French replied with military force. Scores were 
killed, hundreds were arrested and exiled. The soldiery 
took command and rode roughshod over nationalist 
demands. But at once it became evident that even 
machine-guns could not make the economic wheels 
revolve. The Syrians persisted doggedly in keeping ibeii 
shops closed end in refusing to work and finally they 
protested openly to the League of Nations against “this 
regime of violence.” The French began to make con- 
cessions. The puppet ministry was removed and a 
Nationalist leader was asked to form a new cabinet. 
But the Syrians are distrustful, and so many of them 
demand full independence that any arrangements short 
of that are likely to prove abortive. 

Tlie pocket periodical concludes : 

The Syrians, meanwhile, have shown by their latest 


manoeuvres that they have learned the power of the peace- 
ful general strike and of passive resistance against military 
violence. And the League of Nations has an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate that It can bring international 
adjustments without resort to war. 

“ We Are Not Mere Children-Producing 
Machinery! ” 

M01I.N-.4C.4B. .\pril 13, 

The part that the women of India could and should 
play in India’s fight for freedom was explained by several 
speakers at a meeting of tvomen this morning at the 
Subjects Committee ’’pandal,” Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
presiding. 

“ We are not mere children-producing machinery, 
but we have much greater and more useful part to play, 
namely, that we have to make our contribution towards 
Indian struggle for freedom, because we are the real 
force behind the Indian freedom movement,” said Mrs. 
Maniben Kara Mulji addressing the gathering. She 
added : “ Every one of us can hecome a Sarojini Naidu 
and Congress President, provided we work for it anil play 
our parts well. The Indian womanliood was sliy and 
backward, but the national movement for freedom in 1930 
created a history, because women came to the forefront 
and stood lathi charges and jails cheerfully. This was 
a surprise to all, and my appeal to you is to keep up 
this spirit of renaissance and revolt.” 

Mrs. Zutshi speaking next referred to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s work in making the Indian womanhood 
courageous and forward. She urged that they should give 
up pardah and child marriages and work for national 
emancipation. — A. P. /. 

We respect tmd admire Indian women for 
the brave and self-sacrificing part they have 
been taking in India’s struggle for freedom and 
in humanitarian work. But we doubt whether 
the quiet work of bearing and bringing up good 
children is inferior to any otlier duty they 
can do. 

Of course, women are not and should not 
be 7/iere children-producing machinery. But 
neither should they forget that one of llieir 
natural functions is to produce children. This 
function can be made glorious or the opi^osite 
by the mothers of the race. But in itself it is 
not to be despised. Had the mother of Mr.<. 
Maniben Kara Mulji or the mother of 
Mrs. Zutshi, or the mother of even 'Mahatroa 
Gandhi, any reason to be apologetic for their 
motherhood? Pray, do not make motherhood 
unfashionable and speak slightingly of it. 

The mother-hef^ is as great an asset of 
humanity as any other, and it flowers and bears 
fruit in children. 

Hindu Marriage Validity Bill 

The greater portion of the speech with 
which Dr. Bhagavan Das, m.l.a., moved the 
circulation of his Hindu Marriage Validity Bill, 
in the Assembly, on the 17th April last, for the 
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purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon by 
the luth July, 1936, is printed below. 

T!i 3 measure is a purely permissive one. It does not 
compel any one to marry out of his caste against his 
will. Also, it does not compel any one to maintain 
racial relations against his will with any person who 
lias contracted such a marriage out ot his caste. But I 
do hope that i£ the Bill is passed by this House it will 
have the effect of saving persons who have contracted 
such a marriage from being hounded out of caste by any 
other person proclaiming that he has lost caste. I hope 
that if this Bill is passed it will have the effect of pre- 
venting all such public proclamation on pain ot the 
proclaimer being held guilty of defamation. There are 
a few scientific principles which underlie what is now 
known as the caste system. I hope to be able to place 
them before the House in detail later on. To-day I will 
only mention briefly that one of the main principles 
which underlie the real original vocational-class system, 
which has been converted into a caricature and is now 
called the caste-system, is that inter-dining and inter- 
marriage should be entered into very discrirainately. I 
believe that all such of my learned colleagues in this 
House as are practising the beneficent profession of 
medicine will support me when I say that 90 per cent of 
the diseases of mankind are due to mistakes in diet and 
mistakes in sex relations, The current superstition against 
inter-dining and inter-marriage between different castes 
is simply a perversion and misunderstanding of this fact 
of hygienic and eugenic science. Attention to purity in 
diet ensures individual health, and attention to parity of 
temperament in respect of marriage ensures racial health, 
The perversion and misunderstanding of these two 
scientific laws has resulted in the ridiculous caricature 
which is looked at with astonishment and contempt by 
every outside observer of Hinduism. Hinduism to-dav 
has degenerated into an amorphous mass of nearly 3,000 
castes and sub-castes which are mutually untouchable in 
respect of dining and marriage. This is due simply to 
a misunderstanding of the scientific laws which underlie 
the old ideal of avoiding indiscriminate dining and in- 
discriminate marriage. The word ‘indiscriminate’ needs 
to he emphasized greatly. The real meaning of * a-sa- 
varna vivaha ’ is not marriage outside the caste or 
between different so-called castes, but marriage between 
persons of disparity of temperament; ‘sa-vama’ means 
parity of temperament and sameness or similarity of 
occupational and intellectual and emotional interests and 
tastes, and compatibility of dispositions. This has been 
perverted into the mere nominal observance of identity of 
caste-name. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das added that he would 
place before the House latei’ on some views on 
the suggestions tliat some provisions should be 
made in the Bill for ensuring monogamy and 
the possibility of divorce or judicial separation 
“in case ^sparity of temperament develops 
later on.” 

The Bill is ^ven below : 

A Bill 

to 

Validate marriages between different castes of Hindus. 

Whereas it is expedient to validate marriages between 
Hindus of different castes for the purpose hereinsfter 
appearing; it is hereby enacted as follows: 

1. Tws Act may be called the Hindu Marriage 
Validity .4ct, 19 — . 

2. No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid by 


reason that the parties thereto do not belong to the same 
caste, any custom or any interpretation of Hindu Law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Cambridge and Socialism 

According to Lije, dated Bangalore, April 
16, 1936, 

At a debate which took place under the auspices uf 
the Cambridge Union about a month ago Socialism was 
voted for by 186 votes against 182. The retiring 
President of the Union signalised the end of his year 
of office by putting forward for debate a resolution 
moved in the Cambridge Union almost 50 years ago by 
William Morris and H. M. Hyndman. The tesohilioti 
ran : 

"That the anarchy — economical, social and political 
— which is brought about by our present system of pro- 
duction and exchange, can only he put to an end by an 
ordered socialistic system under the control of a com- 
pletely democratic state.” 

Lord WillingdorCs Apologia 

In his farewell address to the ludiait Legis- 
lature, Lord Willingdon tried to convince his 
hearei’s that his regime was a success. Tlie 
criterion which he would apply and have other.s 
apply was whether India was ciuieter now than 
when he began to rule India five years ago, no 
matter whether the tiiiiet attained was by 
means of repression or other methods. But 
public tranquillity is not an end in itself; it is 
only a means to an end. The true criterion is 
wbetlier during these five years India has made 
adequate progress in health, wealth.. enlighten- 
ment, and freedom, and whether in consequence 
the people are in a hojieful mood and contented. 
Judged by this test, Lord Williiigdnn's regime 
has been an utter failure. Fur such failure, 
lie himself and he alone is not entirely to 
blame. During the earlier years of his rule he 
said more than once that it was his ambition 
to become the first constitutional Governor- 
General of the Indian Dominion. That ambi- 
tion cannot be cherished now even by liis suc- 
cessor, the India Act of 1935 having rung the 
death-knell of ‘‘dominion status” for India. 
If there be advancement for India, what 

India would have next would be independence, 
not dominion status. 

In- his farewell speech in the central legis- 
latm’e. Lord Willingdon complained of ■' the 
calculated discom-tesy ” shown to him as the 
representative of the Crown by the Congress 
party, in that all the Congress members 
absented themselves whenever lie spoke there 
and did not stand up when his messages were 
read. We think the Confess party did not 
mean to be discourteous either to his British 
majesty or to his lordshiii — they only wanted 
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to show that they condemned his jmlicy. Had 
they behaved otherwise, the British imperialistic 
interpretation of such conduct would most 
probably have been that Lord Willingdon had 
become so popular that CA'en Congressmen 
hung on his words. 

By the by, we road some time ago in the 
review of a book on India by Miss Wilkinson 
and her fellow-tourists in a British journal that 
when they interviewed Lord Willingdon, his 
lordship repeatedly referred to Gandhiji as “ that 
little fellow.” If this be true, his lordship is 
scarcely the right person to complain of the 
discourtesy of other persons. 

Sir Henry Craik’s Logic 

Speaking last month in the Legislative 
A.^sembly on the Congress motion for the 
3'clease of detenus, Sir Henry Craik, the Home 
Member, attempted to show that tliere was a 
close connection between the Congress and 
terrorists. After giving the actual figures since 
1930 of officials and non-officials murdered and 
injured, he proceeded to say : 

These officials and nnn-officials comprise every class 
nf tlie conimimily but one. There have been Europeans, 
both official and non-official, Anelo-Tndians, both official 
am) noti-iifficial, Muhammedans, Hindus, and women and 
amons the officials many of the lower grades siicli as 
school masters, railway employees, postmen, motor car 
drivers, and as I say several women. Can any hon. mem- 
ber of this House mention to me a single case in which 
a member of the Congress has been the victim of a 
terrorist outrage ? Can any member of the House men- 
tion a single case in which the house of a Congressman 
was subject to dacoily? There have been numerous cases 
of (lacoities and numerous cases of murders in this 
country. .Among the list of persons murdered or injured, 
among the list of victims of dacoiiies and robberies, there 
is never the name of a Coneressman. The point is that 
(be only section of the community that is immune from 
terrorist oulrages is the Cnngiess, and it is not surprising 
that they want to have the terrorists released. 

Sii' Heniy Craik forgot that the greatest- 
Cowgresaman, Mahatma Gandhi, was sought 
to be killed at Poona by a bomb-thrower — 
according to police accounts 1 

Congressmen are not a class or section of 
the community by themselves, any more than 
the Indian Liberals are. They come: from 
various classes, religious communities and 
races. 

Following Sir Henry’s line of argument, 
one may ask : Has any member of the Indian 
National Liberal Federation been victimized 
by the terrorists? Has any member of the 
lAIuslim League been murdered or injured by 
them? Has any member of the Indian 
Gliristian community been attacked by them? 
So far as we are aware, tlie answer is, none. 


Tlierefore, there must be some friendly con- 
nection or contact between terrorists and the 
above-named groups of persons! 

Taking it for granted that it is a fact that 
the terrorists have never sought to kill or rob 
a Congressman, a reason can be assigned for 
their non-violent attitude towards members of 
the Congress. Many high officials, including 
Governors of Bengal, have publicly stated that 
terrorism is bom of a ” perverted and misguided 
love of country ” — it is a diseased form of the 
ardent desire to make the coimti-y free. Now, 
Congress also has love of country and the 
desire to make it free. Terrorists, therefore, 
may naturally have some pitying tolerance for 
Congressmen, as the object of both groups is 
tlie same, though pursued along different paths. 

Empress of Ethiopia’s Tearful Appeal 

Addis Ababa, April 22. 

,With tears glistening in her eyes, the Empress of 
Ethiopia made an impassioned appeal to the world Press 
to state Ethiopia’s case, when she received Reuter’s Special 
Correspondent. The Empress said that this was the most 



Time for a Quick Decision 


critical hour in Abyssinia’s history, but there was still 
time for those desiring justice to take action to end the 
most unjust war and most wicked aggression against an 
independent non-aggressive people. All those respecting 
the principles designed to regulate relations between 
nations must be stung to shame and indignation by the 
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unfairness and inequality whereunder Abyssinia suffered 
Abyssinia was not defeated and would defend liet just 
cause to the end, The Empress herself would remain in 
the capital. 

The Empress appealed to France, as erabletn of 
liberty and equality, and to Britain, as the defender of 
freedom and justice for all races, and also to the whole 

world, to abandon delay in saving her poor country. 

Reuter. 



Civilization Comes to Ethiopia 


Tlie people of India and tlieir press have all 
along sympathized with the Ethiopians, 
supported and stated their case and expressed 
respect and admiration for their patriotism and 
heroism. But, alas! we are powerless to render 
substantial help. We can give Only moral 
support. Those nations who could have done 
more have been only talking. 

Pandit Jaivaharlal Is and Has Been A 
Socialist 

In the course of his presidential address, 
delivered on the 12th of April last at the 
Lucknow session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said : 

“I am convinced that the only key to the solution 
of the world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in 
socialism. . . I see no way of ending the poverty, the vast 
unemployment, the degradation and the subjection of the 
Indian people except through socialism. . . In short it 


means a new civilization, radically different from tlie 
present capitalist order. , . 1 do not know how or when 
the new order will come to India. I imagine tiiat every 
country will fashion it after its own way and fit it witllits 
nattonal genius. , I should like the Congress to become 
a socialist orgammtion and lo join hands with the other 
lorees in the world who are working for the new civili- 
zation. _ But I realize that the majority in the Congress 
as It is constituted to-day may not be prepared to go 
thus far. . . Much as I wish for the advancement of 
pciaitsm in this country, I have no desire to force the 
issue in the Congress and thereby create difficulties in 
llie way of our struggle for independence. I sliall co- 
operate gladly and with all the strength in me with all 
those who work for independence even though lliey do 
not agree with the socialist solution. But I shall do so 
stating my position frankly and hoping in course of lime 
to convert the Congress and the country to it, for only 
tnus can I see it achieving independrnce.” 

This is not a new confession of faitli nn his 
part. He made the same declartition of Itis 
principles in 1929, when he presided over the 
Lahore session of the Congress, in the followiiiK 
words ; 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a 
republican and am no believer in kings and princes ur 
in the order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of 
men than even the kings of old, and whose raetliods are 
as predatory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. I 
recognise, however, that it may nut he possible for a 
body constituted as is this Nattonal Congress and in the 
present circumstances of the country to adopt a full 
SMialistic programme. But we must realize that tlie 
philosophy of socialism has gradually permeated the 
entire structure of society the world over and almost the 
only point in dispute is the pace and the methods of 
advance to its full realization. India will liave to go 
that way, loo, if she seeks to end her poverty and in- 
equality, though she may evolve her own metlind and may 
adapt the ideal to the genius of her race.” 

Not only in his two presidential addresses 
but in many other pronouncements also he has 
declared himself a socialist. In both the 
addresses he has mainfested a desire to co- 
operate with all earnest workers for lutlia’s 
freedom — and he has already sought and invited 
such co-operation for the formation of an Indian 
Civil Liberties Union on a non-party and non- 
sectarian basis. 

It is to be noted that in both his presidential 
addresses, while advocating socialism, IMr. 
Nehru wants India to “ evolve her own methorl.” 
*• adapt the ideal to the genius of her race,” “ fit 
it to the national genius.” 

Perhaps the article in this issue of our 
Beview on " Indian Genius in Polities ” by that 
great nationalist and comprehensive thinker and 
sadhak, Sri Aurobindo, may be of some help in 
realizing what India’s national genius is. 

For ourselves, we humbly confess that wc 
ha^'e not made a study of socialism in its fiftj- 
odd varieties. We, too, want the “ ending ” of 
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'■ the poverty, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation and the _subjection of the Indian 
people ” — and also of their illiteracy and 
ignorance, and their mental starvation and 
stupor. But ve have no liking for class war — 
which cannot but lead to class hatred and 
violence. Nor do we think that an exclusively 
or predominantly materialistic and economic 
interpretation of history and civilization can 
enable us to discover the right remedies for 
human — and Indian — ^ills. 

We do not believe in any dictatorship — 
not even in the " dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

And we may also be allowed humbly to 
suggest that, to be stable, no socio-political 
order, no civilization, can be entirely new. It 
must liave its roots in and grow out of the past. 

Evolution and Revolution 

It has been said that revolution is rapid 
evolution. If that be so, there is no radical 
difference between evolution and revolution. 

Reformist and Revolutionary 

Nor do we think, there must necessarily be 
antagonism betw'een reformists and revolu- 
tionaries. Both groups of earnest workers have 
common objects — at least some common objects, 
though their methods and pace, their “ tempo,” 
may differ. 

The ofRcials in India— British imperialists 
and their servants — and their favour-seekers 
may start at the very mention of the word 
' revolution.' We do not, though we are not 
revolutionaries. Officials and their hangers-on 
should recognize the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 has not left a single 
loophole through which Indian political evolu- 
tionists may try to lead India to freedom, the 
desire for which no imperialistic nation, how- 
ever' powerful, can eradicate from the human 
breast. Knowing this fact and knowing that 
despair as to the feasibility of the evolutionary 
process may give rise to revolutionary desires 
and movements, the British framers of the Act 
in Parliament assembled have given the 
governor-general and the provincial governors 
the power to suspend the so-called constitution 
wholly or in part and nip all revolutionary 
tendencies in the bud. So the British Parlia- 
ment has done all that human foresight and 
ingenuity can do to prevent even the thought of 
revolution. But perhaps there is a power in 
the universe which upsets all human calculations. 

We have often wondered how Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and those of his way of 
thinking are going to work for and produce a 


revolution. We have wondered not less how 
those politically-minded Indians who denounce 
Mr. Nehru expect to reach their goal. It may 
be that both, Micawber-like, though not idlers 
like Micawber, trust that something helpful will 
turn up. ' So we do not propose to quarrel witli 
either group. We shall look on from a safe 
distance and indulge in verbal patriotism! 

Mr, Nehru's Courage and Frankness 

To readers of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Lucknow presidential address, its literai-y 
excellence becomes at once apparent. But it 
is doing scant justice to a man of his earnest- 
ness, sincerity, courage and energy to say that 
his handiwork possesses elegance and charm. 
It has other high qualities, not the least of whicli 
are the courage and frankness which 
characterize it. These remind us of the words 
with which he concluded bis presidential 
address at Lahore in 1929 : 

“We play for high stakes; and if we seek to achieve 
great things, it can only be through great dangers. 
Whether we succeed soon or late, none but ourselves can 
stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble 
page in our country’s long and splendid history. 

“Wc have conspiracy cases going on in various parts 
of the country. They are ever with us. But the time has 
gone for secret conspiracy. We have now an open 
conspiracy to free this country from foreign rule, and 
you, comrades, and all our countrymen and countrywomen 
are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in store 
for you are suffering and prison and it may be death. 
But you shall also nave the satisfaction that you have 
done your little bit for India, the ancient, but ever young, 
and have helped a little in the liberation of humanity 
from its present bondage.” 

The pity is, now as then, “ we have con- 
spiracy cases going in various parts of our 
country. They are ever with us,” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Terrorism 

Many, perhaps most, political revolution.? 
have been brought about by violent means or 
been accompanied by violence, though there is 
no necessary connection between revolutions and 
violence. Hence, from the facts that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wants to conserve the revolu- 
tionary mentality produced by the Congress and 
that he is an admirer of Soviet Russia, the 
bureaucratic mind may at once jump to the con- 
clusion that he does not dislike teiTorism. 
But such a conclusion would be wrong. 

Consider the following passage in iiis 
Lucknow presidential address : 

“We were engrossed in our national struggle and the 
turn it took bore the powerful impress of our great 
leader and of our national genius.” 

“I do not know how or when this new [socialistici 
order will come to India. I imagine that every country 
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^ fashion it after its own way and fit it in with its 
Bsuonal genius.” 

From these passages one can infer that 
Mr. Nehru is for doing things according to our 
national genius, which does not prefer violence. 

But there is a passage in the Lucknow 
address which gives his opinion of terrorism 
directly : 

“ This instance (vU., the case of Subhas Chandra 
Bose) leads us to think of the larger problem, of the way 
the bogey of terrorism has been exploited by the Govern- 
meat to crush political activity and to cripple physically 
and mentaUy the fair province of Bengal. You £now that 
terrorism as such is practically non-existent now in Bengal 
or any part of India. Terrorism is always a sign of 
political immaturity in a people, just as so-called consti- 
tutionalism, where there is no democratic constitution, 
is a sign of political senility. Oui national movement 
has long outgrown that immature stage, and even the 
odd individuals who have in the past indulged in terrorist 
sets have apparently given up that tragic and futile philo- 
sophy. The Congress, by its stress on peaceful and 
effective action, has drawn the youth of the country into 
its fold and all traces of terrorist activity would long 
have vanished but for the policy of the Government which 
feeds the roots out of which a helpless violence grows.” 

The Pandit then proceeded to condemn the 
Government’s methods in. Midnapore and some 
o^er parts of Bengal and in the N.-W. F. 
Province. 

Proposed Referendum on Porto Rico's 
Independence 

Spain ceded Porto Rico to the United 
States of America in 1898. Its area is 3,435 
square miles and population, about 1,550,000. 
.'tfter deciding and legislating for future Filipino 
independence, the United States is thinking of 
taking a similar step with regard to Porto Rico. 

Washincton, April 24. 

An opportunity to Porto Ricans to decide wheth« 
ihey should become virtually independent is provided in 
I Bill introduced by Senator Tydings in the Senate. 

He proposes a referendum in 1937. If a majority 
role for independence, a commonwealth womd be 
esiahlished for four years. At the expiration of that 
period, the island would become completely independrat, 
the United States keeping only the naval base at Culebra. 

The Bill is regarded as a chahenge to nation^sl 
sptators and provides for a gradual increase in American 
laiiffs on Porto Rican goods. — Reuter. 

The referendum is a step in the right direc- 
tion, even though the dollar may be at the 
bottom. 

Leakage of Budget Secrets in Britain 

In order to provide for increased Defence 
expenditure, which implies preparations for the 
war, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has increased the income-tax 
in his budget. That her would do so, leaked 
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out somehow. This has created the situation 
described below. 

London, April 25. 

As a sequel to abnormal last-minute heavy insurances 
against an increas; in the income-tax and the tea duty 
on Budget Day, Lloyd’s Committee has asked the under- 
writers 10 ascertain from the brokers the names of the 
clients for whom such insurances have been effected. 
It is reported that the Treasury is also in touch with the 
City in conntxion with the matter. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is expected to make a statement in the House of Commons 
on Monday when the whole matter of the leakage of 
Budget secrets, which caused the rush to insure will be 
raised. It is understood that the amount which the under- 
writers have been called on to pay is at least £ 100,000, 
which is ten times the normal sum. — Reuter. 

No Leakage of Such Secrets in India 

In connection with the leakage of budget 
secrets in Britain, the following tribute to the 
trustworthiness of Indian officials in such 
matters, paid by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, a 
former Finance Member of the Government of 
India, in a speech made by him wlien retiring in 
1913, should be interesting : 

“As for their trustworthiness, let me give an instance. 
Three years ago, when it fell to my lot to impose new 
taxes, it was imperative that their nature should remain 
secret until they were officially announced. Everybody 
in the department bad to be entrusted with this secret. 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid com- 
positors of the Govemment Press, would have become 
a millionaire by using that secret improperly. But even 
under such tremendous temptation not one betrayed his 
trust. So well was the secret kept that a ship laden 
with silver in Bombay delayed unnecessarily its unloading 
for three days and was consequently caught by the new 
tax.” 

Yet Indians are excluded from some con- 
fidential jobs, Britishers from none. 

Mr. Nehru’s Appreciation of Soviet Russia 
Not Indiscriminate 

Neither in his Lucknow presidential address 
nor in many of his previous utterances has 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a secret of his 
appreciation of the U. S. S. R. But he does not 
like everything done by the Bolsheviks. Says 
he in Lucknow' address : “ Much has happened 
there wliich has pained me greatly and with 
.which I disagree.” The reference here is 
perhaps to the numerous shootings and execu- 
tions, the more numerous imprisonments and 
exiles, and, generally, “ the tremendous deprii'a- 
tion of civil liberties” in Russia and the 
methods and doings of the Sonet police. _ 

The reference cannot be to the Soviets 
anti-religious and atheistic propaganda and 
doings, as Pandit Jawaharlal has said on many 
occasions that he is not a man of religion. 
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But perliaps there is another matter which 
may have drawn or may deserve his attention, 
as he is greatly interested in science and its 
advancement. And that is — 

Absence of Intellectual Freedom in Russia 

In his recent work, Religion and Science, 
Bertrand Russell has something to say on the 
absence of intellectual freedom in Russia. The 
following passages are taken fi’om a review of 
that book : 

“Traditional religion has abandoned its struggle 
against science, but the post-war period, Russell claims, 
has witnessed the emergence of two state philosophies 
or political religions that have adopted the same attitude 
toward freedom of scientific inquiry as the religious 
dogmas of old. These are the political religions of 
fascism and communism. Russell argues that they re- 
present the strongest opponents science has ever had to 
face because they are systematically employing the techni- 
cal instnimenls and fruits of scientific research to 
discredit the scientific temper of mind without which 
science must ultimately be destroyed- Since Russell 
believes that ‘these newer religions are taking the place 
of Christianity, and repeating the errors of which 
Cliristianily has repented,’ he is concerned to restate 
the argument for inlelleciual freedom. He regards it as 
the duty of all who value scientific knowledge to protest 
vigorously against the new forms of persecution and not 
rest content with the disappearance of the older forms.” 

In Germany, the “ Aryanizalion ” of culture is an 
organic part of Nazi doctrine. In Russia, the absence of 
intellectual freedom, the restriction upon all utterances 
that challenge Communist Parly dogma, are in direct 
contravention to the philosophy of Marxism. It is no pari 
of the theoty of socialism, and its existence in Russia 
can be explained — not justified — by special conditions. 
In Germany, intellectual terror cannot be abandoned with- 
out abandoning the political system; in Russia, it can be 
shown that the persecution of those who do not acoep.t 
llie party line in various fields of culture is disadvantage- 
ous to the operation of the economic system. There is 
therefore hope that some day the Russian rulers may 
realize this, especially if Socialists throughout the world 
are as unremitting in their criticism of the unnecessary 
evils of Russian life as they are sustained in their 
enthusiasm for its remarkable achievements.” 

But whatever the explanation and what- 
ever the hope, it is a fact that “ the absence of 
intellectual freedom ” is among " the un- 
necessary evils of Russian life.” 

This is also evident from the monumental 
work, Soviet Communism : A New Civilization? 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. A reviewer 
says : 

The Webbs show the extraordinary place that science 
occupies in the Soviet system — which is literally built 
upon science and encourages research as no other nation 
does. But they note one curious omission — the lack of 
extensive research in th- social sciences. Much remains 
to be discovered about human behavior, end this is of 
the utmost importance to a workers' society. The lack, 
they believe, is traceable to what they call the “ disease 
of orthodoxy.” the dangerous tendency of Communists to 
believe that Marx, Engels and Lenin said the last words 


about luiinan affair^ the habit of deciding policy, not on 
the basis of a continual reappraisal of the situation, but 
by citing texts. But Marx and Lenin themselves, in so 
far as they were scientists, recognized the scientific 
commonplace that every theory is a hypothesis subject to 
revision, that if it cannot stand the test of new facts, 
it is not worthy of credence. It is just as silly to speak 
of “Marxist economics,” otherwise than as a description 
of a general point of view, as it is to talk of “ Darwinist 
biology.” Danvin’s stature is not reduced by a continual 
modification and revision of his hypotheses. Communist 
authorities themselves are conscious of this disease, to 
wlfich their rank and file seem peculiarly subject. 

The Indian Problem Not Isolated 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has rendered 
important service by showing in his presidential 
address that India cannot be isolated from other 
countries, nor the Indian problem from that of 
the rest of the world. Two rival economic and 
political systems face one another in the world. 
On one side, there are inaperialism, imperialistic 
nationalism, fascism and capitalism; on the 
other, ranged against them, are socialism in the 
West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern 
and other dependent coimtries, including India. 

Though we cannot and should not expect 
that some other people will make us free, we 
should study all kinds of real freedom move- 
ments in the world and take advantage of all 
anti-imperial forces, as far as practicable. 

The fact that western and .Japanese 
nationalism (against both of which Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s book on Nationalism is directed) 
is damnable, should not make us ashamed of 
our nationabsm. For, as Mr. Nehru, says : 

“ Nationalism in tbe East, it must be remembered, 
was essentially different from the new and terribly narrow 
nationalism of fascist [and imperialist — Ed., M. R.l 
countries; the former was the historical urge to freedom, 
the latter the last refuge of reaction.” 

The wrong notion that the Indian prob- 
lem is an isolated one — ^that it is Britain’s 
“ domestic concern,” was attacked and exposed 
years ago in an article contributed to The 
Modern Review by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
It was also indirectly and incidentally exposed 
by Dr. Taraknath Das in some of his articles 
in this Review on India and world politics. His 
latest book, Foreign Policy in the Far East 
(Longmans), deals jiartly with cognate mattere. 

Mr. Nehru on the British Connection 

In Mr. Nehru’s opiinion, as expressed in his 
jji-esidential address, 

“Between Indian nationalism, Indian freedom and 
British imperialism there can be no common ground, 
and if we remain within tlie imperialist fold, wliawver 
our name or status, whatever semblance of 
power we might have, we remain cribbed and confined 
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and allied to and dominated by the reactionary forces 
aad the great financial vested interests of the capitalist 

all the vital social problems that face 

in will remain unsolved, Even real political freedom 
will be out of our reach, much more so radical social 
changes." 

Such being his opinon, one can at once say 
what is his attitude toward the new Govern- 
ment of India Act, which provides all the 
means for perpetuating British political and 
economic domination in India. He calls it “ A 
charter of slavery " and says : 

“To this Act our attitude can only be one of un- 
compromising hostility and a constant endeavour to end 
it, How can we do this?" 

Seeking Election and Demand for a 
Constituent Assembly 

Mr. Nehru is for seeking election on the 
basis of a detailed political and economic pro- 
gramme, “ with our demand for a Constituent 
Assembly.” We agree that Congressmen 
should seek election. As to the Constituent 
Assembly, all that Mr. Nehru says is theoretic- 
ally correct; but we do not see how it is going 
to come about. The British Government can- 
not agreel to it. It can be brought about only 
by a revolution, which is an uncertainty. 

Socialism and Indian Independence 

Mr. Nehru wants socialism and Indian 
independence, because, in his opinion, the two 
are inter-related. 

“ I work for Indian independence because the 
nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination; I 
work for it even more because for me it is the inevitable 
siep to social and economic change.” 

A Many-sided Fight 

Mr. Nehru's programme involves a many- 
sided fight : fight with British imperialism, with 
British and Indian capitalism, with landlordism, 
with feudalism and the 'Indian states and, aftor 
a time, with both the upper and lower middle 
class. He will give no quarter to any of these 
antagonists and opponents — except temporarily 
to the last. 

So, though there may be a united front on 
smaller issues, we do not see how the union of 
all nationalist sections of the Indian people for 
fighting freedom’s battle can co-exist wnth this 
quadrangular or pentagonal fight. 

He is distinctly opposed to communalism 
and the British Goverament’s Communal 
Decision. But he will not deliver a frontal 
attack on that Decision, and he will also give 
some quarter to communalism. 


“It s"eks to divide India into numerous separate 
compartments, chiefly on a religious basis, and thus 
makes the development of democracy and economic 
policy very difficult. Indeed the communal decision and 
democracy can never go together.” 

After saying this, he observes : 

“We have to admit that, under present circumstances, 
and so long as nur politics are dominated by middle 
class elemenls, we cannot do away with comtniinalisn> 
altog'ther. But to make a necessary {ThU is begging 
the auestion. — Editor, M. R.) exception in favour of our 
Muslim or Sikh friends is one thing, to spread this evil 
principle to numerous other groups and thus to divide 
up th’ electoral machinery and the legislature into many 
compartments, is a far more dangerous proposition." 

On the contrary, in our opinion, the most 
dangerous proposition is the partiality shown 
to the Muslims, because others make that a 
precedent for their sectional demands {prayers) . 
Mr. Nehru is perhans wrong in grouning the 
Muslims and the Sikhs together. For the 
Sikhs have declared that they would not demand 
reserv'ation of seats, weiehtage and senarate 
elections provided the Muslims did not get 
them: but the Muslims have never made such 
a declaration. 

Mr. Nehru is a courageous fighter. He has 
not hesitated to throw down the gauntlet to 
imperialism* ospitalism, lancllordif'ni, feiidalisrn 
and the middle-class mentality simultaneoxisly. 
So it cannot be said that it is for want of 
courage that he shrinks from snuarely facm» 
and negotiating communalism. There must he 
some other reason. IVhat it is we do not know. 
He says : 

“ it [the communal arranecmentl will not 

so by the'methoda adopted by the aggressive opponents 
of the decirion. These methods result inevitably m per- 
petualine the decision, for they help m conlintung a 
sitnation which prevents any reconsideration. 

“ The aggressive opponents of the decision ” 
are accused of helping fwe hope, unintentionally) 
to continue a situation which prevents any 
reconsideration. But has the Congress method 
of sitting on the fence altered the situation m 
the least? Has it induced a single _ Musalman 
eommunalist to reconsider the decision? On 
the contrary, when Mr. Nehru was saving these 
things from the Congress presidential chan, 
the Muslim League was openly attacking the 
Congress for its attitude towards the IMuslim 
community. Of course, the attitude which the 
Muslim League would appreciate would be the 
unequivocal and definite acceptance by the Con- 
gress of the communal decision and the Govern- 
ment of India’s resolution resemng jobs for 
rainoritie-s and other similar things. 
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Communalism and the Middle Class 

Communalisin ^ said to be due to our 
politics beine dominated by middle class 
elements. Middle class people — ^very many of 
them — are certainly not free from communalism. 
But are the masses free? Who engage in fatal 
‘ religious ” riots even in tillages? Are they all 
or mostly middle class people? It vdll not do 
to say that the masses are egged on to rioting 
by the middle class. It is very difficult to 
determine who do the egging on. It is difficult 
also to believe that angelic Hindus and Muslims 
belonging to the class below the lower middle 
class attack one another simply because they 
are egged on to do so. 

fndustrialization and Capital 

“I believe in the rapid indnstrialization of the 
country and only thus I think will the standards of the 
people rise substantially and poverty be combatted.” 

Thus Mr. Nehim. The question is. who will 
simply the capital for this industrialization. 
When there is state capitalism, the state will do 
it. But that sort of socialism is not coming in 
the near future so far as India is concerned. 
And Mr. Nehru will not .give any quarter to 
the capitalists, the princes and the landlords. 
Hence, it would be necessary for him to indicate 
the possible sources of capital to finance indus- 
tries. If the labouring classes — ^the Ina83e^ 
that is to say, possessed general education and 
education in co-operative methods, they could 
have financed at least some industries. But 
they lack these qualifications. 

“ The Decay of British Imperialism in 
India ” 

As Mr. Nehru’s address has been widely 
reproduced, as it deserv'ed to he, in the press, it 
is not necessary to summarize it or to refer to 
all the questions and topics it deals with. 

What he says of “the decay of British 
imperialism in India ” is quite true. One of 
the proofs of the deterioration produced by the 
enjoyment of autocratic power has been “the 
tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in 
India.” This has naturally led Mr. Nehru to 
suggest the starting of an Indian Civil Liberties 
Union on a non-party and non-sectarian basis. 
All nationalists of all schools of political thought 
ought to join it. Such Unions ought to help in 
discountenancing and destroying “the spirit of 
disunion spreading over the land.” 


Congress For and Of the Masses 

The masses form the majority of the 
population of the country. Therefore, in the 
Congress which claims and seeks to represent the 
entire nation they ought to play the major part. 
But they ought to be qualified to do so. 'Acre 
is no magic in mere numbers. There ought to 
be a rapid dissemination of knowledge among 
the masses, for which rapid wiping out of 
illiteracy is necessary. It is only in this way 
that the Congress can be really and beneficially 
for and of the masses. The middle classes 
are doing, not their whole duty to the masses, 
it is true, in the matter of awakening their mind 
and providing them with intellectual food, but 
they are doing something in that direction and 
it is by their wholehearted devotion to this kind 
of service that the masses can be made ready to 
take their proper place in the body politic and 
society. 

It is to be regretted that Congress has not 
paid due attention to the proper education of 
the mass mind. It wants full contact with the 
mass mind, but how can there be such contact 
vdthout universal literacy? Until recently 
Indian nationalists used to talk of Japanese 
achievements, but did not, except in a very small 
number of places, emulate the Japanese example 
of illumining the mass mind. The later vogue 
is to speak of Soviet Russia. But perhaps due 
account has not been taken of the fact that the 
phenomenal progress of education there has 
much to do with the remarkable Russian 
achievement in other directions. 

The Govemnient in India continues to be 
afraid of universal literacy. But it hopes to 
win over the masses to its side by means of the 
radio and is establishing broadcasting stations 
in I’arious rural centres. What is Congress 
going to do in the face of such propaganda? 
What can it do without the rapid spread of 
literacy? 

But in its long resolution regarding the 
agrarian programme — ^the cultivating classes 
form the bulk of the population — education, 
mental awakening and intellectual nutrition 
find recognition only in the solitary word 
“ cultural.” We do not in the least undervalue 
economic improvement and freedom from 
oppression and exploitation. But such amelio- 
ration must in part at least come from the efforts 
of the awakened masses themselves. But how 
else, except by education, can they be qualified 
for such self-help? 

We reproduce below the resolution relating 
to the asrarian programme. 
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“ This Congrsss is of opinion lhat the most important 
and urgent problem of the country is the appalling 
poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry, 
fundamentally due to the antiquated and repressive land 
tenure and revenue systems and intensified in recent years 
by the great slump in the prices of agricultural produce. 

“ The final solution of this problem inevitably involves 
removal of British imperialistic exploitation, a thorough 
change of the land tenure and revenue systems and recog- 
nition by the State of its duty to provide work for the 
rural and unemployed masses. 

“ In view, however, of the fact that the agrarian 
conditions and land tenure and revenue systems differed 
in various provinces, it is desirable to consult the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees in drawing up of a full 
All-India agrarian programme as well as the programme 
for each province. 

“ This Congress, therefore, calls upon each Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee to make recommendations in 
detail to the Working Committee by the 1st August, 1936 
for being considered and placed before the All-India 
Congress Committee, having particular regard to the 
following matters ; 

“ 1) freedom of organization of agricultural labourers 
and peasants; (2) safeguarding interests of peasants 
where there are intermediaries between State and them- 
selves; (3) just and fair relief of agricultural indebted- 
ness including arrears of rent and revenue; (4) emanci- 
pation of peasants &om feudal and semi-feudal levies; 
(5) substantial reduction in respect of rant and revenue 
demands; (6) a just allotment of State expenditure for 
social, economic and cultural amenities of villages; 
(7) protection against harrassing restrictions on the uti- 
lization of local and natural facilities for their domestic 
and agricultural needs; (8) freedom from oppression and 
harrassment at the hands of Government officials and 
laniords and (9) fostering industries for relieving rural 
unetnploymeni. 

The Communal Problem and the Masses 

Says Mr. Nehru : 

“ Even the problems that trouble us are essenti^y 
middle class problems, like the communal problem, which 
have no significance for the masses.” 

It is not correct to say that the “ communal 
problem ” has no significance for the masses. 
We do not want to ^ve an exhaustive list of the 
items constituting the “ communal problem ” 
which have significance for the masses. But 
we will give a few examples to show how the 
masses in Bengal are affected by the “ communal 
problem.” 

Muhammadans paying less in the shape of 
rates or cesses than Hindus can become eligible 
for the vote. And many of these Muhammadans 
and Hindus belong to the “ masses.” Is it 
not a grievance for a Hindu peasant who pays as 
much as and sometimes more than a Muham- 
madan that he cannot take part in legislative 
council elections and choose his representative 
whereas the Muhammadan can? 

Those members of the legislative council 
who work for the good of the masses irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed are members of the Hindu 


intelligentsia. In Bengal, their number has 
been deliberately made very small and they have 
been reduced to impotency. Does not this 
have any significance for the masses? 

The masses require education. The poorer 
classes ought to liave facilities for education 
pro\udecl for them irrespective of their caste or 
creed. But in Bengal the special educational 
facilities provided for Muhammadans are at 
least fifteen or sixteen times as great as the 
special facilities provided for the Hindus, 
making it easier for poor and well-to-do 'Muham- 
madans to obtain education than it is for poor 
Hindus. Does not this have any significance 
for the masses? 

Mr. Nehru’s Remedy for the Communal 
Decision 

Says Mr. Nehru : 

“ in my opinion, a real solution of the 

problem will only come when economic issues, affecting all 
religious groups and cutting across communal boundaries, 
arise.” 

It will be a day of rejoicing, not only for 
Mr. Nehru but also for the “ aggressive oppo- 
nents ” of the communal decision, when such 
economic issues arise, if they be allowed to 
arise. But when will they arise? 

In the meantime, liowever, some pieces of 
economic legislation, which ought not to hivve 
any communal tinge, have been carried through 
which affect different religious communities 
differently. For instance, in some parts of the 
countiy it is not possible or it is very difficult 
legally for some Hindus to purchase land for 
culth’ation whereas it is quite easy for all 
Muhammadans of the same class and economic 
standing to do so legally. In some parts of the 
countrj' laws regarding the payment of debts 
have been passed in order to suit JIuhammadan? 
in particular. Trade unions should be formed 
only on occupational basis. But it cannot be 
said that there is no trade union of which the 
membership is confined to a particular commu- 
nity. 

Thus while Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru may 
go on working for his socialistic non-communal 
economic groupings, the communal xirus will 
continue to be spread and to affect economic 
issues, as it has already done under state 
patronage. 

Office or No Office? 

"We have been all along against Congress- 
men’s acceptance of office. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to find that Mr. Nehru has given 
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good reasons why they should not accept office. 
But Congress itself has refrained, on veiy 
flimsy grounds, to pi-onounce a definite opinion 
on the issue. 

Militancy 

Regarding a militant programme and mili- 
tant action Mr. Nehru says : 

“ There has been some talk of a militant programme 
and militant action. I do not know what exactly is 
meant, but if direct action on a national scale or civil 
disobedience are mrant, then I would sav that I see no 
near prospect of them, Let us not induli^e In tall talk 
before we are ready for big action. Our business to-day 
is to out our house in order, to sweep away the defeatist 
mentality of some p-ople, and to build up our organiza- 
tion with its mass affiliations, as well as to work amongst 
the masses." 

Congress Resolutions 

Immediately after the conclusion of a 
Congress session, its office should publish all the 
resolutions passed in the open session in their 
final and definite form and send them to the 
press. That is not the present practice, So 
the result is, one has to wade through the files 
of the dailies containing the proceedings of the 
Working Committee, the All-India Committee, 
the Subjects Committee and the full session of 
the Congress anti the resolutions passed by them 
before one can definitely know what resolutions 
in what final form have been accepted by the 
delegates assembled, unanimously, nem. con., or 
by a majority. This is not easy for busy 
working journalists to do. Therefore, the Con- 
gress resolutions do not receive full attention 
and consideration. 

As we write and appear before the public 
only once a month, the difficulty is greater in 
our case. And if we fail, owing to this diffi- 
culty and other reasons, to discuss the important 
resolutions in the issue immediately following 
the Congress session, by the time our next issue 
becomes due, they become old history. 

We have already referred to some points 
in a few of the resolutions. With regard^ to 
them and the other resolutions, it is a truism 
to say that it is easy to pass resolutions. They 
do good only if effect is given to them. So, 
now that they have been passed, they will be- 
come valuable if earnest efforts are made to 
act according to them. 

Congress on the Communal Decision 

Several amendments were moved to the 
resolution on the Government of India Act, of 
which not one was accepted. That moved by 


Mr. Dhiresh Chandra l.'hakravarty ran as 
follows : 

“ Whereas the Government of India Act of 1935, 
which is based on the White Paper and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report and on anti-nationd, 
undemocratic separate communal electorate, and which 
is in many respects even worse than the proposals con- 
tained in the White Paper and the J, P. C. Report, in 
no way represents the will of the' nation and is designed 
to facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploits, 
tion of the people of India and a stereotyped communal 
ivlsion is imposed on the country to the accompaniment 
of widespread repression and suppression of civil liberties, 
the Congress reiterates its rejection of the new constitu. 
tion, including the communal dteision in its entirety.” 

The mover supported this amendment with 
an argumentative speech. So wise and patriotic 
a leader as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoke in its favour. Excepting the words “ in- 
cluding the communal decision in its entirety," 
there was nothing in the amendment which 
every Congressman does not believe in. The 
speeches made against it did not contain any 
valid or cogent reasons. Yet it was lost, and 
Congress is again committed to the policy of 
sitting on the fence. This policy has been and 
is meant to please the Muslim community. But 
it is doubtful if even a microscopic minority of 
that community has been placated by it. No 
person and no representative body ought to go 
against or keep in abeyance its principles even 
to please a large number of persons. But sup- 
posing it were allowable to do so to please a 
certain group, that object has not been gained 
and will never be gained. 

Congress, the Communal Decision and 
the Indian Christian Community 

The follo-ning is one of the resolutions of 
the Conference, held last month in Madras, of 
representatives of South Indian Christians : 

The Conference is of the opinion thst communal 
representation is not desirable in the btst interests either 
of the Indian Christians or the country at large. 

It calls upon leaders of the community to take steps 
to get the Communal Award modified in the direction 
of joint electorates with reservation of seats as steps 
totvards the complete abolition of the system of com- 
munal representation itself. 

The Conference feels that two-fold inju8tioe_ is in- 
volved in the provision of communal representation for 
Indian Christians in the Government of India Act, in 
that it has, in addition to depriving the community of 
chances of general co-operation, reduced its stren^h and 
influence by giving it an inadeguate representation by 
the proposed scheme for the delimitation of Indian 
Christian constituencies. 

Communal Decision, Congress and 
Muslim League 

In the course of his presidential address at 
the session of the All-India Muslim League 
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held last month in Bombay, Sir Syed Wazir 
Hasan strongly .criticized the attitude of the 
Congress toward the communal decision. Said 
he : 

The attitude of the Congress had the double effect 
of the secession from the Congress of the anti-award group 
and creating a feeling in the minds of the Mussalmans 
that the Congress was not prepared to co-operate with 
them in the struggle for the freedom of the country torn 
the yoke of foreign domination. The truth of the old 
saying that by trying to please aD you please none was 
once more established. 

It is clear from this p^sage that if the 
Congress had accepted the decision then alone 
the Muslims would have been pleased. Another 
result of such acceptance would have been that 
a far larger body of Congressmen than the 
present Congress Nationalist Party would have 
been dissatisfied with the Congress. If the 
Congress had definitely rejected the decision, 
that would have proved that it had the courage 
to adhere to its nationalist principles and would 
thus have earned the whole-hearted support of 
all non-Muslim Indians and the respect of even 
its opponents. Thus, if a policy can or should 
be judged by calculations of loss and gain — 
we think it shpuld be judged only by the ideal 
of uncompromising adherence to principles — ^the 
Congress would have gained more thau lost by 
unequivocally rejecting the decision. 

Perhaps even many Muslims would have 
approved of such a firm step. 

In the course of the speech which he moved 
regarding India’s coming constitution, 

Mr. Jinnah sounded a note of warning to the 
Congress over its attitude towards the communities. He 
said, “ The Congress is pursuing the ostrich policy and 
it arrogates itself that it represents the whole nation. 
It does not care for the communities. It is a great 
mistake that the Congress is making and the Congress 
will never reach its goal unless it appeals to the Muslims 
to co-operate. If the Congress does not realize the real 
situation and if it wants to prolong British domination 
let it continue its policy but as Mussalmans we owe our 
duty to the country.” 

It is simply false to say that the Congress 
does not care for the communities. It does care 
for all communities — particularly the Muslim 
community. Mr. Jinnah ought not to have used 
the plural number. He wanted to say that the 
Congress does not care for the Musliro com- 
munity. Obviously the only way in which the 
Congress could have proved that it cared for 
Mr. Jinnah’s commimity was by accepting tlie 
communal decision! 

Muslims Asking Hindus to Co-operate 
tvitk Them in Freedom’s Battle ! 

Both Sir Syed Wazir Hasan and Mr. 


Jinnah have posed as greater fighters for India's 
freedom than the Hindus and asked the latter 
to co-operate with the Muslims in freedom’s 
fight! As if hitherto it was the Muslims who 
had been fighting tlie battle single-handed or 
only with the lukewarm support of some Hindu 
laggards! 

It is a ridiculous pose. 

“ They are Slaves Who Dare Not Be 
In the Right With — ” 

The American poet Lowell sang : 

" They are slaves who dare nol be 
In the right with two or three.” 

Mr. Jinnah has declared that, if the Hindus 
do not co-operate nith him, he •will march alone 
to freedom. Therefore, the revised version of 
Lowell’s couplet would be in plain prose — we 
are sorry we cannot write verse : 

‘ Thsy are slaves who date not be 
In the riglil with fourteen points, 

Tile minority pact, the communal decision. 

The reservation of jobs for Muslims and some others — 
And that in excess of their numerical proportion — 
And differential franchise in favour of Muslims.” 

Why Do Muslims Like Provincial But Not 
Federal Scheme? 

The following is the text of the Muslim 
League resolution on India’s new constitution 
moved by Mr. Jinnah ; 

■■ The .All India Muslim Lea^e enters its emphatic 
protest against forcing the constitution upon the people 
of India, embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, apinsi their will and despite their repeated dis- 
approval and dissent expressed by various parties and 
bodies in the country. Tne League considers that having 
regard to the conditions prevailing at present in the 
country, the provincial scheme of the constitution be 
utilized for what it is worth despite the most objection- 
able features contained therein which renders the real 
control of the responsibility of the ministry h> legislatures 
over the entire held of government and administration 
nugatory. 

“ Th; League is clearly of opinion that the .\11-Indta 
Federal Scheme of the Central Govemmemit embodied in 
the act is fuadamentally bad and most reactionary, 
retrograde, injurious and fatal to the vital interests of 
Briti^ India vis-a-vis Indian States. It is calculated to 
thwart and delay indefinitriy the realization of India’s 
most cherished goai of complete responsible government 
and as such is totally unacceptable. 

“ The League considers that the British Parliament 
should still take the opponunity of reviewing the whole 
situation afresh regarding the central scheme before its 
inauguration, or else the League feels and is convinced 
that the present scheme would not bring peace and con- 
tentment to the people. On the contrary it will lead to 
disaster if it is persisted in and forced upon the people 
as it is entirely unworkable in the interests of India and 
her people.” 

In the course of his speech on the resolu- 
tion Mr. Jinnah said : 
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“ The Dew constitution offers 2 per cent respon- 
sibility, 98 per cent being the safeguards and vast special 
powers vested in the Governor-General. Even as regards 
the 2 per cent powers conceded it is hampered by 
methods of nomination and a large representation of Euro- 
pean conservative elements, landlords and capit^sts in 
the legislatures. In the provinces the position is much 
worse and the new constitution maintains intact the power 
and authority of the British as dominant as before over 
the people.” 

IVe condeiun both the provincial and the 
federal schemes, and we think it would be lost 
labour for any nationalist group to try to 
*' utilize ” either for the good of the people. 
That may be left to be done by the bureaucracy 
(and their hangers-on) , for they would 
naturally tiy to prove in a concrete manner that 
the new Act is beneficial. 

Considei-ing that Mr. Jinnah says that “ in 
the provinces the position is much worse,” we 
liave not been able to understand why he and 
his co-religionists prefer to “ utilize ” it to the 
exclusion of the federal scheme. There is, no 
doubt, one difference between the provincial and 
the federal scheme. In the provinces, the 
Muslims, considering their numbers, have been 
given greater representation than the Hindus. 
In the federation, too, in the British India part, 
the Muslims are a priviledged and favoured 
community. But in the Indian States part 
thereof, the Muslims have not been given any 
definite number of seats or any weightage. 
Perhaps that is their real grievance against the 
federal scheme. 

How Muslims Will Work the Constitution 

At the last Muslim League session, 

Regarding the working of the constitution Mi. Jinnab 
said, “ The constitution has been forced upon ua and 
we are obliged to accept it. We will work it not in 
the sense as the Britishers understand it. Let there be 
no illusion that we shall work only to expose and do 
away with it. Though we swallow it with a bitter heart 
we shall not rest content until it is replaced by one 
acceptable to the country.” 

That .was well said. 

■ Referring to the part the Muslims were prepared 
to play Mr. Jinnah said, “ The Muslims are prepared to 
Rght against the constitution. We are anxious and ready, 
as any Hindu, to stand by the country and struggle for 
its emancipation. If the Hindus co-operate, we wScome, 
otherwise we will march alone the road to freedom of 
the country, though we are a minority.” 

The Hindus, we presume, will rejoice if the 
Muslims give the world a foretaste of how they 
will march the road to freedom. 

U. P. Liberal Conference 

At the U. P. Liberal Conference many use- 
ful resolutions were passed including one con- 
demning the constitution going to be forced on 


India and another for the betterment of the 
economic condition of the agricultural classes 
and labour in general. 

If the agrarian programme of the Congress 
and the Liberals’ work for the peasantiy and 
labour both make for the amelioration of the 
condition of the masses, it will not matter 
whetlier “ revolutionaries ” or “ reformists ” or 
both have brought about that result. The 
masses stand in need of the services of all parties 
and, above all, of self-help. 

The New Viceroy’s Speeches 

The speeches already made by Lord 
Linlithgow, tlie new Viceroy, give a pleasant 
impression of His Excellency the man. But 
tiiough human qualities are not negligible, he 
will be judged by his ofBcial achievement when 
the time comes for pronouncing judgment, but 
not till then. 

In reply to the Bombay Muslim address he 
gave expression to the following pious hope, trite 
observation on unity and “ sincere and unchang- 
ing puipose ” : 

I[ is my earnest hope that I may look for the same 
co-operation from all sections of the people of India 
regardless of class or creed and that the period of my 
office as Viceroy may be marked by an ever growing 
appreciation of the decisive importance of naliontd unity 
wlffch will transcend any local or sectional difference. 
I: is in the unity of her people that the future stiengtli 
of India lies. It will be my sincere and unchanging 
purpose in the work that lies before me to do all that 
I can to contribute to that unity and with that object 
in view it will be my aim constantly to hold the balance 
even between all sections, classes and creeds of the popu- 
lation of tills great country. 

Whatevei' the Viceroy’s personal intention 
may be, as he cannot go against the Govern- 
ment of India Act but must give effect to it, 
and as that Act does not " hold the balance even 
between ail sections, classes and creeds of the 
population of this great country,” the people of 
India will not build castles in the air on the 
foundation of His Excellency’s purpose. 

In the course of his reply to the address 
presented by the municipal corporation of 
Bombay he observed ; 

The cultivator tilling his fields remains as ever the 
backbone of this country and the foundation of her 
prosperity. 

This is partly true. But it is also true that 
India’s past prosperity was also due to her 
manufactures and commerce. Lord Linlithgow 
is certainly awai-e how the new Government of 
India Act has made it more difficult than eveu 
now to promote Indian industries and commerce 
— we mean those financed, managed and carried 
on by Indians. We refer particularly to the 
chapter on “ Discriminations.” 
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In the address which the Viceroy broad- 
casted from New Delhi on the 18th April last 
he referred to law and order, his personal know- 
ledge of British India, the Indian states, the 
Eoyal Indian Navy, the array in India and the 
R, A. F., the Indian civil seiwice, the district 
officer, the remaining civil services of the Crown, 
the police, the difficulties of industrialists and of 
urban areas, the problem of middle class 
unemployment, the advancement of medicine 
science and technology, indigenous art and 
literature, the younger generation, the Viceroy’s 
strict impartiality, provincial autonomy, the 
centre, the Viceroy and leaders of political 
parties, and the press. 

On all these heads be had something 
pleasant and encouraging to say — ^with the 
exception perhaps of law and order. And tliat 
is natural. For that paragi'aph, at the begin- 
ning, reminds us of the existence of the gauntlets 
of steel, covered though they be by velvet gloves. 
On that passage we have to obseiwe that it will 
be desirable for the Viceroy to ponder why there 
is or alleged to be the opposite of law and order 
in India (where the ideal of non-violence 
originated milleniums ago) , whether “ law and 
order ” is not merely a means to an end, whether 
that object is steadily and prominently kept in 
view, and how' far it has been gained. 

It is rather curious that, in an address 
which is so comprehensive in its scope and 
which touches on so many topics, there is not 
the remotest reference to the pheno- 
menal and shameful illiteracy of the people, 
and the urgent need, therefore, of the rapid 
liquidation of illiteracy and the consequent 
awakening of the people from their mental 
torpidity. Was this omission due to mere 
inadvertence? 

In this speech Lord Linlithgow speaks of 
“this body of reforms ” as having been “ shaped 
by the joint wisdom of Britain and India.” 
India does not claim and will always refuse to 
claim any part in what is entirely Britain’s 
liandiwork. The India Act does not embody the 
suggestions even of the most “ loyal " and 
moderate section of Britain’s Indian nominees, 
miscalled delegates to the so-called Roimd Table 
Conference and Indian adrtsers to and witnesses 
before the Joint Select Committee. Let Britain 
take all the credit for the Act — she is entitled 
to it. 

“ The fame of the Indian Civil Service ’’ is 
an achievement of the biggest Mutual Admira- 
tion Society in the world and rests on the solid 
foundation of the fact that, among all ancient 
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homes of culture under the rule of civilized men. 
India holds the record for jmverty, disease and 
illiteracy. 

Regarding his strict impartiality the Mccroy 
said : “ I would have you know tliat I am 
incajiable of irreferring any one community 
before another.” We do not and cannot say that 
he is capable of such preference. But the Law 
and some of tlie administrative measures to 
n’hich lie will ha\-e to give effect actually 
originated in requires such preference. 

As regards the press, we shall be gla<l 
indeed if during Lord Linlithgow’s regime the 
central and provincial imblicity ami information 
bureaus give us more facts and less propaganda. 

The concluding passage of the speech 
strikes a human note : 

I will devote my mind, my heart and such heahli 
as Providence may vouchsafe to me to the service of 
your country. For this I ask you to rememher me in 
your prayers. Let us move l>oldly forward with faiiii and 
courafse, you and !, and with all our strenjiili strive to 
better the lot of her peoples wheresoever thty may be 
and to sustain in all its ancient fame and glory the itceui 
name of India over all the world. 

It will indeed be a matter for congratulation 
if the new Viceroy and Govcrnor-neneral of 
India be able to serve India to any extent in 
spite of the Government of India Act of 1935 and 
cognate official measures and instruments. 

The Indian Cultural Conference 

The first session of the Indian Cultural 
C'onference was held in Calcutta lust month 
under the auspices of the Indian Research 
Institute. Professor Devadatta Ramakrishna 
Bhandavkar, M..y., ph.n., was chosen general 
president. Said he in the course of his address : 

Every nation, if it wants to rise to the pinnacle of 
civilization, must study and learn its history, whether 
it has or has not a glorious past. Because unless we 
know our past, we can never properly understand onr 
present, and unless we are well cognisant of our present 
we cannot adequately shape our future. 

He then proceeded “ briefly to elucidate 
some of the chief characteristics of the culture 
and chdlization of ancient India.” 

As chairman of the reception committee 
Principal Dr. S. N. Dasgupta gave a brief 
account of the origin and present condition of 
the Indian Research Institute. Said he, in part : 

The Institute was inaugurated with the di-'linct idea 
of studying Indian culture in all its various branches. 
It has already started a first class journal of Indian 
culture, has been acquiring manuscripts snd printed books 
as the preliminary requisite of a research library. It ha.s 
undertaKen the publication of a scholarly edition of the 
Rigveda and it has. under its conteraplaiion the publica- 
tion of 8 Buddhist Encyclopsedia, a Botanical work, works 
on Vedanga Jyotisa, etc. I must avail of this happy 
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occasion in nflcr our most gralcfiil thanks on lichalf n{ 
the IiisliiulR and the scholarly public oC Bengal to the 
pecuniary siippnri rendered in the Insiiliiie by Dr. Bimala 
Cliiirn Law. Mr. T. C. Goswanii and jlr. Gopaldas 
Clniwdiiiiry. tlie Zemindar ol Sherpiir and by the various 
schiilars wlio have taken upon their shoulders the high 
task of huMdiiig the temple nf Sarasvali. for the future 
spiriliial welfan* of India. 

Di'. Dns^ipta tlifii ^fpokc on the Indus 
Valley civilization and Vedic civilization. ])Ost- 
Vcilic thouglit, ancient India's contriliutions to 
science, ciiltiiml dissemination in otlier countries, 
ami ancient Indi.an literature and logic and 
lihilo.sophy. 

Presiding over llu* Indian History and Ciilliire 
section of the Indian Ciilliirul ConLience Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda charurtcriited mmlrm castes codes 
and iinlouchahilities a.- '* inglorious ” legacies uf India's 
glorious past. He d.plnred the tendency nf modern re* 
formers to have these evils eradicated with western 
methods. The method he ventured to recommend for 
gaining the same end was the historical method, Let 
them trace the history of the blots and find out how they 
came to lie; where they were; whellier they serwd ary 
iisefiil purpose in the past; whether they had outgrown 
ilieir utility, observed the speaker. It would then be 
easier tu remove the blots without doing harm to the 
main structure and without neutralising iho action nf the 
old forces of cohesion more lliaii ilic application of foreign 
remedies. 

Tracing the history of easto codes the Rai Bahadur 
pointed out, how the laxity of lite lormer period gave 
rise to the rigidity of later times. But dc^pite this rigidity 
there was con.siderable iiiler-mixturc of race and culture, 
and referred in this connection to the difference in 
physical features of even the niodsrn Brahmins from 
province to province. He llierefore concluded by saying 
llini from whatever point of view they looked at it the 
blot of untouchability should be removed from the society. 

Dr. B, C. Law who presided over the Buddhistic 
section of the Conference referred to the various sources 
which were now available for the proper study of 
Buddhism. He observed that coins, inscriptions, sculp- 
tures, monuments and architecture should not be left 
iinconsidered for a better understanding of Buddha’s 
doctrine. 

Mr. Maneckjee C. H. Rustomjee presided over the 
Zoroastrian section of the Conference and referred to the 
cordial hospitality that the Hindu rulers extended to the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis on their immigration into 
India many centuries back. 

The presidential address in the Bengali section was 
drlivered by Rai Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitre. Mr. 
Milra referred to the present position of the Bengali 
literature which stood at the cross-roads. It was either 
attempting to go back to the ancient lore of India or 
imitating foreign literature. Both, said Prof. Mitra, were 
fruitless and unreal. It was essential that the Bengali 
literature should not forsake the idea! of truth, faith 
and righteousness which inspired it in the past. 

Archaeological Exploration Grants and 
Museums 

The Indian Cultui-al. Conference has passed 
the following resolution : 

iThat the Indian Cultural Conference views with 
grave concern that, at a time when Mohenjodaro, Harappa 


and Ollier sites have revealed what excavations have done 
luwaril the reconstruction of the iiislory of India, the 
Government of India should curtail exploration grants to 
the .troliieohigical Survey of India. This Conference 
further appeals earnestly to the Central as well as the 
Local Guvernmetils in India to restore these grants early, 
and if possible to increase them for the development and 
dissemination of the knowledge of Indian culture in 
which all classes and creeds nf the country are equally 
and vitally interested, and also to maintain the best tradi- 
tions of an enlightened government which the Govern- 
ment ol India have created and hitherto followed, 

Another resolution aclojrtccl at the Con- 
ference is as follows : 

This Indian Ciiluiral Conference earnestly appeals, 
for the reconstruction of the study of history, to the 
Trustees of tlie Indian Mnseiun, Calcutta, which is the 
national and premier Museum of India, to organize an 
.-Ml.India Museum Association with a constitution to 
enable them to deal effectively with such problems as 
standardization, exchange of exhibits, arrangement of 
gslleries. cataloguing anil equipment and so forlli which 
cunfronl the Curators anil Directors und Trustees of 
Museums in India. 


Economic Provincialism Retards 
Nationalism 

The meeting of the Economic Section of the 
Calcutta Literary Conference was held on the 
13th April. Sj. Debendra Nath Banevjee, 
Reader of Economics and Politics, Dacca Uni- 
^•ersity, in the course of his presidential address 
said : 

A cry has recently been raised by certain sections 
of the Indians that Bihar is for the Biharis and Assam 
for the Assamese. Recently a similar cry is heard in 
Bengal that Bengal is for the Bengalees only. To us 
it seems that this altitude of mind necessarily checks tlie 
progriss of Indian nationalism. Unless we move for a 
United India, there cannot possibly be more progress. It 
can statistically be proved that each Province has to 
depend to a large extent on some or many other Provinces. 
In the Census Report of 1931 we find that 1758130 
Biharis and Oriyas migrated to other provinces in India, 
while 466563 non-Biharis and non-Oriyas immigrated to 
Bihar and Orissa. And of these Bihari and Oriya emi- 
grants 90 per cent emigrated to Bengal and Assam. In 
Bengal alone tliey numbered 1138850. At the time of 
this census 231151 Biharis and Oriyas were residing in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta and Calcutta proper. 
During the six years prior to 1931 about 8 crores of 
rupees were received in money-orders in the post offices 
of Bihar and Orissa and the maximum pan of it came 
from Bengal. But nothing is received in Bengal from 
emigrant Bengalees. The Bengalees who have emigrated 
to other provinces have domiciled in those provinces and 
have thus b:come permanent residents of such provinces: 
whatever they earn they spend there. If we consider the 
proportion ol Bengalee emigrants to other provinws willi 
emigrants from those provinces, we find that non-Bengalee 
emigrants in Bengal fat out-number Bengalee etm^anls 
to those places. Under these circumstances, it is folly m 
excite provincialism. But if non-Bengalets advocate 
Provincialism, Bengalees may take up Provincialism m 
self-defence. 
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The Problem of Soil Erosion 


Famine in Bankiira 


At the meeting of tlie Economics section of An editorial note in our last nuniber lias 
the Calcutta Literaiy Conference, Mr. N. N. infonnefl our readers that famine has broken out 



Ghosh read a paper on soil erosion, of which a 
summary is given below. 

In Western Bengal there are no more uncultivated 
lands, but whatever available lauds are there, they are 
being rendered non-prodnetive due to excessive soil- 
erosion during the rainy srasons. The rains, the dearth 
oi which causss famine, cause soil.etosion and deprive the 
lands of (heir ferlilistrs. The effect of soil-erosion is seen 
in the rivers being silted up. That also causes great 
floods and those floods do not in any way increase eh; 
productive power of the lands, The floods of Cast Bengal 
are entirely different from those of West Bengal. The 
floods help an increased produce in the East Bengal, 
whereas in West Bengal they do the reverse. The use of 
the dredgers in deepening the silled rivers may slop the 
floods to a certain extent, but they will not prevent the 
soil erosion. The systems of cultivation as prevalent in 
England and other countries, if adopted her;, will not 
help but will rather hasten the erosions. This problem 
of soil erosions in West Bengal is in no way inferior to 
that of the question of jute cultivation in West Bengal. 
We must bear in mind that this soil erosion is not only 
rendering the peasants of West Bengal extremely poor but 
also reducing the prices of the lands day by day. The 
Americans are now faced with the same kind of soil 
erosion problem. In order to cope with the problem, it 
will be necessary to send out educated young men of 
Bengal to America and Soviet Russia to study the methods 
adopted in those places and to apply them here to prevent 
this soil erosion. 

As IMr. Ghosh refers to the soil-erosion 
problem of America, which is a problem in some 
other parts of India also besides West Bengal, 
some facts relating to America may be instruc- 
tive. 

The authors of that remarkable document, 
the Report of the Mississippi Valey Committee, 
tJius summarise the terrible loss through man- 
induced erosion of America's soil resom'ces : 

“ The very land is dying. Measured by man's brief 
generations it is losing for ever its ability to produce 
food.” 

According to Mr, Hugh ri. Bennet, Director 
of the United States Soil Conservation Service, 
loss caused to the coimtry by erosion amounts to 
no less than 400,000,000 dollars annually. The 
United States Government has passed a new 
agricultural law based upon the necessity of 
conseiwing America’s farm resources. Other 
ineasures also have been taken. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is now devoting all its energies 
to the problem of erosion. The Emergency 
Administration of Public Works has granted 
14,000,000 dollars for work on forty erosion- 
control projects. But wiiat is the use of giving 
more details? Our Go^’crnment has been doing 
nothing to prevent erosion. 


in the Bankura district of Bengal and out of 
its total population of 1 1 lakhs 5 lakhs are 
affected. Several otiier districts of Bengal are 
also affected. Among tlie organizations which 
have been giving relief in Bankura is the 
Bankura Sammilani, of which the editor of this 
monthly is the president and Mr. R. N. Sarkar. 
M..4., Advocate, is the honoraiw .secretary. 
Mr. Sarkar has issued an appeal for heli), from 
which extracts are given below. 

On account of ibe geographical condition — more than 
half being rocky and undulating, the rivers licing sandy 
and dry in summer — Bankura gets a famine coodition on 
the failure of rains in even one season. On the failure of 
crops in two successive years ilue to drought, scarcity of 
a very stvere nature began to be fell from June last year 
when the Bankura Sammilani began famine relief works 
on a modest scale within the jurisdiction of Gangajalghati 
and Barjora Police Stations. Immediately after this, the 
great Damodar flood swept away all that the people hatl 
in large tracts of this district verging on the right bank 


Some faniint-stricken persons of Bankura 


of the river affecting innumerable villages within the 
Police Stations of Mejia, Barjora, Gangajalgliati, 
Sonamukhi, Palrasayer and Indus. This has greatly added 
to the misery of the people. 
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A severe famine has now broken out in almost 
the whole area of the district within the Thanas of 
Ondo, Raipur, Chhatna, Indpiir, Gangajalghaii, Barjora 
and in part of Indas. 

People living within these areas had to sell or hypo- 
thecate all they had during these two years to keep 
body and soul together. They have hardly got more than 
a single sheet of cloth to cover their body and hide their 
nudity. 

Men may go out in tatters to attend relief works or 
for other purposes. But the misfortune of the women 
folk of these places is of the gravest nature. These 
women could by their manual labour cither earn money 
in some relief work or collect some food materials in 
the shape of vegetables. But want of cloth compels 
them to live within the four walls of their huts during 
the day. They go out in the evening lo attend nature’s 
call, to fetch drinking water and the like. 

The suffering of the so-called “ Bhadrolog ” class is 
indescribable. They cannot, like the labouring class, earn 
in test works opened by the Government, partly because 
they are not used lo such work anil poitly because it 
would wound their vanity. Want of cloths among the 
women of these respectable people is very very keenly 
felt. 

The condition of the cattle is worst — no straw, no grass, 
no water. They are left to the mercy of nature, and 
God knows what is happening to these dumb creatures. 
Men cannot secure their own food; who would care for 
these creatures? 

I appeal to the generous public lo send us any 
help they can afford for their suffering brethren 
and dumb crenlures. Any contribution, either in 
rash or in cloth, new or old (washed), to 
Mr. Rishindra Nath Sarkar, Secretary, Bankura 
Satnmilani, 20B, Sankaritola East, Calcutta, will 
be thankfully received. Food grains should be 
tiespatched to the Superintendent, Bankura Sarami- 
Innt Medical School, Bankura. 


Manuscript of Vidyapati’s Songs 

During Ms recent visit to Nepal, Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal examined its State library and found 
a complete manuscript of Vidyapati's songs, 
which he thinks is about 500 years old. It is 
a large palm-leaf manuscript in 109 folios. He 
says : 

The manuscript is complete but for its cover. The 
last four folios record an index of th: songs. Every 
song has its 'raga’ or ‘rogini’ noted. It is in Mtuthili 
characters; and from its appearance it looks like a 
contemporary copy or a copy made soon aftpt Vidyapati’s 
lime. 

As far as T know this work has not been published. 
It is described in the State-Catalogue as Vidyapali 
Gitam. Its bundle No. is 738. The text appeared to 
be correct, and the writing is bold and careful. Although 
the manuscript is old, bearing marks of age, it is wholly 
readable. Gentlemen interested in Vidyapati’s literature 
may obtain a copy of the manuscript and edit it. It may 
settle the question of the genuineness of the doubtful 
pieces attributed to Vidyapati and the original language 
of the songs. If a competent scholar came forward, I 
would help him in obtaining an authrntic copy from the 
State Library. The Slate is verj' liberal in these matters. 

Years ago Mr. Nagendranath Gupta edited 
and published Vidyapati’s PadauoJi. It would 


be interesting to compare the Nepal manuscrint 
with Mr. Gupta’s edition. 


The Late Mr. Surendranath Mallik 

Before accepting a membership of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, the 
late Mr. Surendranath'- Mallik was a practising 
lawyer in the front rank of his profession and 
ail advanced Liberal known for his outspoken 
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Mr. Surendra Nath Mallik 


political utterances. He looked upon Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea as his political guru autl 
helped him greatly in making the Calcutta 
Municipal Act what it became. His experience 
as chairman of the Calcutta Corporation of 
those days enabled him to render this sendee. 
He gave up the membership of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, as he found that office 
afforded no scope to do good to India. After 
coming back to India he did not take any appre- 
ciable part in political activities, but devoted 
himself with his w'hole soul and pecuniaiy re- 
sources to the work of village uplift. .He was 
very affectionate and kind-hearted and noted 
for his affability. In him the masses in Bengal 
have lost a genuine friend. 
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Unveiling of Mr. D. G. Vaidya^s 
Porlrait 

IN'Ir. Dwarkanatii Govind Vaidya, editor of 
The Sobodha Patrika of Bombay, is a very 
quiet worker and has all along, naturally, avoid- 
ed the limelight, So he must have found it 
not a little embarrassing when his friends in- 
sisted on placing a portrait of his in oil colours 
in the Prai-thana Mandir, Bombay. In recog- 
nition of his long ser\’ices, extending over four 
decades, as Secretary of the Prarthana Samaj, 
Bombay, and Editor of The Subodka Patrika, 
Mr. S. L. Haldankar, a fatuous Arti.st of 
Bombay, prepared and presented this portrait 
of Mr. D. G. Vaidya, to the Bombay Prarthana 


Mr. D. G. Vaidya 

Samaj, which was unveiled before a large audi- 
ence by Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar on the 3l9t 
of March, 1936. The portrait is an exact like- 
ness of Mr. Vaidya. He is the author of the 
Marathi book, Dharma and Samsar, recently 
reviewed in this monthly. 

World Tellotvship 

The "World Congress of Faiths will be licld 
in London from July 3 to 18. Several Indian 
scholars have been invited to attend this 


Congress. Sir Francis Younghusband is its 
British National Chairman. He has contri- 
buted to the April Asiatic Review an article 
on ■■ World Fellowship,” which it is the object 
of the Congress to promote. He begins the 
article thus : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in his movins 
Armistice Sunday ad(lr::ss showed lhal u power deeper 
than Covenants and Pacts was needed to restrain war 
and to establish peace. He suggested that this povv^r 
must be spiritual, ami he urged that the Christian spirit 
would prove to be the spiritual power which the world 
needs. ... If God's rule of righleoiisness, justice, 
goodwill, brotherhood among men. were loyally accepted 
and obeyed, war would cease and peace wouhl emne to 
slay. ChriBtians Everywhere should seek first the King- 
dom of Cod, pul its rule above the sway of ualionul 
misunderstandings, jealousies, excitement, ambitions. 

The same insistence on the incapacity uf political 
covenants to provide a true and lasting luiiniialiiin for the 
peace of the world is made by the two archbisbops in 
their I'tlei on "The Way la Peace,” read in all churches 
on the first Sunday of this year. 

Sir Francis proceeds to observe ; 

That the power to establish peace must, in the last 
resort, be a spiritual power is the great truth wliich 
mankind has to learn. 

But for the promulgation of this truth mankind h 
not dependent upon the spokesmen of ChrUliaiiity alunv. 
Spokesmen of other religions alsi> have for ceiilurie- 
been proclaiming the same tinlh and may he relied upon 
to continue proclaiming it in future. .\II the great 
religions of the world impress upon men the Mipreme 
value of spiritual things and the need of developing among 
lliemselves the spirit uf peace and goodwill and true 
fellowship. 

Then Sir Francis briefly suimimri-'cc the 
truths and ideols of the principal iioii- 
Christian faiths, and observes ; 

So the spokesmen not only of Chiislianily hit of 
all the great religions and their offspring advocate in the 
strongest possible way the development of a spiritual 
power capable of eslablishing peace. It would therefore 
seem to be sigularly appiopiiate, in these anxious times 
when war is once more abroad in the world and ctriain 
nations are deliberately refusing to pin their faith upon 
the efficacy of spiritual power and are unabarliedly 
relying upon naked force to achieve their ends, that all 
who have faith in the spirit, whatever may he their 
religion, should come together and reinforce one anullier 
in achieving the one common end which all have in view 
—the dominance of the spiritual over the material and 
the deepening of the spirit of fellowship Itelwccn man 
and man and nation and nation. 


The New 1. C. S. Recruiting Arraneemem 

The new Indittii Civil Service recniitin^v 
arrangement, recently announced, rests on ilie 
assuiuiition that a British element in the Civil 
Service is indispensably necessarj- .anti that 
this element must be at least 50 i)c-r oeiu of 
tile whole service. To meet the requireini-nts 
of British imperialLsm, u large proportion of 
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Civil Servants must, no doubt, be Britishers. 
But India does not require a single Britisher 
to accept service in the I. C. S. There are a 
good many Indians who are physically, 
intellectually and morally quite able to man 
the whole service quite efficiently. If Britain 
wishes to convince Indians and the rest of 
mankind that she wants India to be self-ruling, 
she should at once reduce the number and pro- 
portion of British recruits to the I. C. S. and 
stop it entirely in tlie coui-se of — say, five years. 

“ The Abolition of Unemployment in the 

U.S.S.Rr 

This is the title of an article in the March 
number of Ivteniatwnal Labour Review. 
Tiiis review is published in Britain for the 
International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations, of which Britain is the most influential 
member. Hence, there should not be any 
suspicion that the article is part of anti-British 
So\'iet propaganda, though of course “ the 
International Labour Offiec is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in signed articles.” The 
writer of the article is Pi'ofessor Boris Markus, 
Chief of the Labour and Employment Section, 
State Planning Commission, Moscow. The 
article is long, covering 35 pages of the review. 
It is editorially introduced in the following 
paragraph ; 

After describing the genera! situation of the employ- 
ment market in Czarist Russia, the author shows hovr 
the transformations brought about by the revolution have 
gradually modified the distribution of labour in the 
il.S.S.B. from top to bottom. He distinguishes three 
periods in this process : that known as the period of 
“war communism” {from 1918 to the end of the first 
half of 1921), the period of “recovery” (from the 
second half of 1921, up to 1926-27), and the period of 
“Socialist reconstruction” (from 1927 onwards). Tbc 
decisive results of the enforcement of the five-year plans 
and the social and economic consequences of the modi- 
fications which have taken place are especially thrown 
into relief. The author concludes that the experience of 
the last five years not only shows that unemployment, has 
been completely abolished throughout the country, hut 
that the root causes of unemployment have been com- 
pletely extirpated. 

The wi-iter’s own eoncludiug observations 

as’c : 

After abolisliing unemployment and checking the 
spontaneous flow of labour from the viDages to the towns 
Soviet economy lias created its own planned system of 
recruiting and distributing labour. To meet the enormous 
demand for labour of a country in the full tide of 
economic development, recourse has been had, under the 
new conditions, to the methodical training of specialists 
r.nd the organised recruiting of labour from the land. 
By svstenialically improving its methods of training and 
sti-ailily raising tlie standard of skill and the quality of 
its workers, the U.S.S.R. is in process of solving the 


fundamental problem of labour supply with which it is 
confronted at the present stage of its development. 

Travancore Administration Report 

The latest volume of the Travancore 
Administration Report (for 1934-1935 A.D.i 
is as full of needful and interesting information 
as the preceding ones. A many-coloured 
chart shows the percentage of expenditure 
under different heads. It is instructive to 
learn that educational expenditure is the 
biggest item, The percentages under different 
heads are shown below : 


Head. 

Per cent. 

Head. 

Per cent 

Education 

.. 23.2 

Medical &c. 

.. 5.7 

P. W. D. &c. 

. . 17.3 

Subsidy 

.. 4.0 

“ Temple ” 

.. 8.6 

Police 

.. 3.5 

Pension 

.. 7.7 

Army 

3.0 

Administration 

of 

Genl. Adm. 

.. 2,6 

Justice 

.. 6.0 

Miscellaneous 

.. 18.4 


The Problem of Nutrition 

The League of Nations has embarked on a far- 
reaching enquiry into ths social, economic and hygienic 
problem of nutrition. In recent years, this question has 
attracted increasing attention from the point of view ol 
public health, economics and particularly agriculture. 
On the initiative of the Australian delegate, the Assembly 
of the League decided that the time was ripe for a far- 
reaching enquiry into this question, Recent scientific 
discoveries have made Governments and public oninion 
aware of the great importance, from the point of view 
of public health, of diet. At the same time, the paradox 
of widespread malnutrition in the midst of a world 
suffering from a glut oi agricultural products has brought 
out the international character of the problem and made 
it urgently desirable to investigate its economic as well 
as public health aspects. 

For this purpose, the League Council appointed a 
Mixed Committee consieling of experts obtained through 
the League Health Organization and Economic Organiza- 
tion with the co-operation and assistance of representa- 
tives of the International Institute of Agriculture and of 
the International Labour Organization. 

Will India derive any advantage from this 
inquiry? 

Reduction of Grants to Indian Universities 

Some statistics laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Sir G. S. Bajpai show that 
Government grants to the universities in India 
have been substantially reduced in the case_ of 
almost every University. Is such reduction 
part of a deliberate policy? Has it anything 
to do vith the absence of any reference to 
education — university, colle^ate, high school 
and elementary — in Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast 
address? 

In Britain the state grant to the univer- 
sities has been raised from £1,830,000 to 
£2,100,000 for each year of the next five years. 
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UnTBSt in Palestine 

The Arab-Jew dissensions and riots again 
broke out last month in Palestine. At Nazareth 
the police had to fire on the disorderly Arabs. 
The Arab hartal is continuing. 

Death of King Fuad 

King Fuad of Egypt is dead and his minor 
son has succeeded to the throne. During his 
minority the country will be governed by a 
council of regency. It is doubtful how Egy|)t 
rvill fare under it. There is a likelihood of 
British influence and power increasing during 
the regency. 

halo-Ahyssinian War 

Torrential rains have lent some support 
to the unusually heroic Abyssinian soldiers who 
liave been fighting with undiminished morale 
against the better equipped Italian army. The 
foreign man has not yet helped the Abyssinians 
effectively. If nature comes to their rescue 
and helps them to remain free, all liberty- 
loving non-imperialists will rejoice. 

Assured Left Wing Victory in France 

A London cable dated April 29 states that, 
owing to a practically assured left wing victorj’ 
in the French elections, the Echo de Paris says 
that France is heading towards anarchy. 

The Ramakrishna Mission 

Of the 102 centres of the Ramakrishna 
Mission 42 are in India and the rest in Europe, 
North and South America, Burma, Straits 
Settlements and Ceylon. 

Ramakrishna Centenary in London 

The Ramakrishna Centenary meeting was 
held in London last month. Sir Francis Young- 
husband presided over it. 

Sir Francis observed that the Master’s message of 
‘As Many Faiths, So Many Paths’ was the greatest of 
all messages that they had received from the East during 
the last century. 

Sir Francis while closing the meeting declared : 
‘The West is now prepared to receive spiritual messages 
from the East and especially from Sri Ramakrishna. who 
is not only the greatest spiritual genius in India of the 
present age, but also one of the greatest men of all 
times.’ 

Austro-German Situation 

London, April 29. 

According to reports from Vienna, Austria is pre- 


paring to move contingents of troops from Vienna and 
ilie eastern parts of Austria into Salsbiirg and the Tyrol. 

Reticence ia maintained in military circles, hut it is 
officially stated that the movements of troops are for 
training purposes. 

Troops are also being transferred from tlie plains 
into mountainous regions and vice versa. 

These reports follow rumours that Germany is 
making large scale military prepsialions along the 
Bavarian and Austrian frontiers. 

Preparations are being made to receive soldiers from 
Vienna in the frontier districts of Aussfern and Kiifstein. 

Nine trainboats of troops left Slyria for the important 
railway junction of Bischufsiiofeu. and arrangements are 
being made to receive several squadrons of the Austrian 
Air Force at the Innsbruck air port. 

The rumours that Germany is making mililary pre- 
parations were denied in Berlin, while it was stated in 
Munich that the number of troops in Bavaria is now 
smaller than before the occupation of the Rhineland, a 
large portion of the Rhineland garrison liaving been 
taken from Bavaria. — Reuter. 



Chimneys of Europe 


Imprisonment of Subkas Chandra Bose 

Dr. Rudolf Demel of Vienna, who treated 
Mr. Subhas Bose, has addressecl_ the follomng 
letter to tlie Government of India and a copy 
of it has been released for publication by 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt, Deputy President of 
the Assembly : 

“Mr Subhas Bose, who had been under my treat- 
ment in April and May 1935 and also undergone a maj- - 
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riperaiion (removal of inflamed gall bladder with stone) 
at my hands, is now returning to India and I ihink I 
should inform yon about the condition of his health. I 
would have liked him to spend a year more in Europe 
and recover his health Itefore returning home. 'When lie 
first told me a couple of months ago that he must go, 
my advice was that he should lie very careful about his 
diet, regular hours of work, and avoidance of worry and 
excitement. I am now informed tliat there is a possibility 
of his being pul in prison on return to India. This has 
made me rather concerned about his health, because the 
advice that I gave him cannot be given effect to if he is 
under detention. Though his abdominal condition has 
improved greatly since his operation, it is still not in a 
satisfactory condition. Moreover the past history of his 
case with predispnsUiun towards tuberculosis adds to my 
concern. As a medical man I can only hope that all 
these facts will be taken into consideration in dealing 
with his case.” 

It was Mot expepteci that the Goveitiinent 
would give effect to the Austrian doctor's 
ad\dce. The result has been as was foreseen : 

JuBBULConE, April 2‘t. 

While returning to Calcutta from Poona after seeing 
Sj. Subhas Bose, Sj, Sailes Bnse passed through 
Jiibbulpore. 

To a United Piess representative here he staled, that 
Poona’s siiltw climate, in addition to solitary confine- 
ment, was teUing lieavily on his brntlier’s health and he 
required immediate transfer to some cooler Lilly station. 
He further staled that no allowance had so far been 
fixed by the Government, nor was it known as to when 
and where Sj. Subhas Bose would lie traiiaferred. 

Sultry cliiiiate and solitary confinement 
are not tlie only things which affect his health. 
His brother Mr. Sailesh Bose says : 

During the interview with Mr. Subhas Bose the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police was present. It was 
insisted that the interview should be in English at which 
Mr. Subhas Boss expressed resentment. Mr. Subhas Bose 
said that he would not have agreed to an interview if he 
had known of such restrictions about language. 

Evidently Mr. Sailesh Bose had gone to 
Yeravada jail in furtherance of some deen-Iaid 
plot! 


The Late Mrs. Pwnima Sankhdhar 
The Leader of Allahabad writes : 

We deeply regret die death of Mrs. Pumima Jwala 
Prasad Sankhdhar, which sad event has been reported 
from Shahjahanpur. Born in the iilusirious Tagore 
family, Sriraati Piirnima Devi was married to the late 
Pandit Jwala Prasad Sankhdhar, a member of the United 
Provinces Civil Service who rose to be collector and a 
member of the Legislative Council. He was a cultured 
gentleman and a reformer, and presided over the Indian 
Social Conference at Benares in 1905. Mis. jwala 
Prasad was a lady highly educated and refined, of high 
chaiaclei, and of considerable administrative ability. Slie 
proved a model zamindar in the development of her 
estate and the treatment of her tenants. She too was a 
reformer and presided over the United Provinces Social 
Conference at Allahabad in 1924. Mrs. Jwala Prasad 
was respected by all who knew her, and Shahjahanpur 
and the United Provinces have sustained a great loss in 
her early death. 

All-Bengal Teachers' Conference 
Resolutions 

Among the more important resolutions 
passed last month at tlie Comilla session of the 
All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference tvere the 
following : 

In view of the fact that tlie compartmental system 
of examination has been introduced by some of liie 
examining bodies in India, the authorities of the Calciiua 
University and the Dacca Board be requested to introdiici; 
it in liieir regulations also. 

This Conference most emphaticaliy protests against 
the threatened reduction of the number of secondary 
schools as proposed in the Government Educational 
ReoKanization scheme. 

That the Director of Public Health be requested to 
supply all health-charts to all schools, and the District 
Health Officer be requested to visit every school at least 
once a year for the health survey of the boys and to 
suggest some practical outlines for the physical well- 
being of the school-boys of the present day. 

That the Covernment be moved to allot an adequate 
sum of money in the next Education Budget for distribu- 
tion among non-Government secondary schools of the 
province to enable them to arrange for compulsory 
physical training of their pupils. 
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“ WHY DEPRIVE ME, MY FATE, OF 
MY WOftUN’S RIGHT . . . 

Bir RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Wliy deprive me, ray Fate, of my woman’s right 
boldly to coiiquei' the best of life’s prizes 

with mine own arrogant pow'er, 
and not to keep gazing at emptiness 

waiting for some chance drifting towards me 
with the withered fruit of weary days of patience? 

Send me without pity to the utter risk of ray all for the treasure 
guarded behind rudely forbidding barricades. 
Never for me is to steal into the bridal chamber 

with the timid tinkling of anklets 
in a dim twilight dusk, 

but recklessly to rush into the desperate danger of love 

by some troubled sea 

where its stormy vehemence would snateli away from my face 
the veil of shrinking maidenliness 
and amidst the ominous shrieks of sea-birds 

could be raised to my waridor my cry — 

You are mine own. 


15 , 5 . 36 


Translated from ilie original Bengali. 


A POET’S BIOGRAPHY 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


(Wi~itten in 1903 and republished in 1935: 

Poet Tennyson’s son has published his father’s 
life and letters in two lai’ge volumes. 

"We do not come across any detailed account 
of the lives of our old jioets. In those days 
our peoi)le had no penchant for biogi-aphies; 
moreover, jnen of old, both big and small, lived 
loss prominent lives. Letter writing, news- 
paper coimnent.s, jniblic debates, lectures on 
literature, were not then in vogue, so that 
present-day facilities did not exist for recording 
the A’arious reflections of the activities of literai’y 
men. 

Explorers have tra\’ei‘sed inaccessible regions 
in their aviility to discover the places where 
important rivei's take their start. We have, 
similarly, a natural curiosity to learn of the 
fountain-head of great streams of poetry; and 
it was to be expected that a modern poet’s 
biograijliy would satisfy such curiosity; for, 
under modern conditions, when rail-roads have 
been run almost up to the sources of rivers, it 
should hardly be possible for any poet of re- 
nown to hide the source of his inspiration from 
the public gaze. 

It was with this hope that I eagerly went 
through these two volumes. But I failed to get 
therein any glimpse of the heights in which the 
s])ring of Tennyson’s poetry had its rise. They 
embody the life of the man, but not of the Poet. 
They do not disclose when and how the poet 
cast Ills net into the sea of men's hearts to 
draw therefrom such wealth of wisdom and 
emotion, they do not show us where he sat to 
lu'aetise on his flute the music of the spheres. 

It becomes clear that in whatsoever 
manner Tennyson may have created his poetry, 
he did not so create his own life,— that, in 
short, his life is not a poem. It is men of 
action who create their lives. Just as the poet 
extorts rhytlim from recalcitrant words, gives 
to coinuion phrases a great meaning, to 
oi'dinaiy sentiments a grand expression, so does 
the heroic man build the edifice of his life out 
of unjn-omising inateriuls in spite of encom- 
passing difficulties and, by dint of his genius, 
moulds the jjettiues.? around him into greatness. 
The hero’s life is his epic, whence his biography 
is in such request. 


speciaily translated for The Modern Beviev>) 

But what use are we to make of a poet’s 
life ? What permanent sub.stance is to be found 
therein ? To jnit its commonplace details on 
a jiedestal by attaching them to tlie gveatncK 
of his fame, is to shame the trivial by placiug 
it on the throne of the mighty. To tlie great 
jnan belongs his life, to the great poet his 
poems. True, there are exceptional men wlio 
are poets both in word and deed. In such 
case, their life and poetry elucidate each other, 
making the meaning of both deeper, their 
significance larger. Dante was sncli a iroet 
whose poetry was intertwined with his life' 
wherefore tlie study of these, taken together! 
adds to tile glory of each of them. 

But such M'as not the case with Tennyson, 
His life was doubtless that of a good man, but 
it shows no signs of bi-oadncss, lai-geness, or 
richness of variety. It cannot be given any- 
thing like the same weight as his poetical work. 
Only w'here his poetry is narrow, lacks univer- 
sality, beti-ays the “ shopkeeper ” taint of English 
civilization, is it a reflection of his life as 
presented in tliis biography; its greatness,— 
that has created a vast world of song, where 
men are seen to unite witli men, God with His 
creation, — is not there revealed. 

What if the absence of any biography of 
our own poets of old leaves our curiosity un- 
satisfied, — I do not regret it. No one places in 
the rank of history the stories that arc current 
about Valraiki. But I say that these tell us 
truly of the life of the Poet. The episodes of 
his life which readers of Valmiki have gathered 
from his poetry, are truer to his nature than his 
life’s actual incidents may have been. 

What dealt the blow that set free from the 
recesses of Valmiki’s heart the fountain of his 
song ? It was Pity. The Ramayana is a 
stream of tears that flows from the spring of 
agony. The ery of the disconsolate crane 
whose mate the hunter’s arrow had struck 
down, sounds as its key-note in tiie heart of the 
epic. Like the hunter, Ravana cleft asunder 
the lives of a loving couple, and the death beats 
of the wings of the bird wounded at heart, is 
what is heard in the great battle of Lanka. 
The cleavage that Ravana caused was worse 
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than separation by death, for it pewisted 
even after the outward reunion of Rama and 
Sita. 

All circumstances had combined to foretell 
their living happily ever after. Rama had the 
love of his father, the affection of his subjects, 
the devotion of his brothers, and in the midst 
of these came his union wntli his beloved Sita. 
His recognition as heir-apparent was only 
intended as a ceremony to crown these favours 
of fortune with appropriate glory. Just at this 
moment Fate, the hunter, loosed his arrow, — an 
arrow that eventually struck home when Ravana 
made away with Sita. Thereafter nothing was 
ieft for Rama but- a succession of the pangs of 
bereavement, till the deepest bliss of wedlock 
was finally transformed into its direst tragedy. 

The story of the crane’s ciy of bereave- 
ment is only a brief symbolical representation 
of the main idea running through the 
Raroayana. The gist of what I want to say 
is this, that our people have discovered the 
truth that tire pure strains of anushtup metre 
flowing from Valmiki are but waves of emotion 
proceeding from his heart melted by the 
waj'inth of pity— it was the irreparable wound 
dealt to glorious wedded love that stirred our 
sage into his outburst of poetry. 

There is the other story about Valmiki as 
being originally Ratnakara, the robber. This 
amounts to a comment on the Ramayana from 
a different angle, moved by a different mood. 
This also has reference to the life of Rama. 
This story does not put its stress on supreme 
pity as being the moving force behind the epic, 
but gives that credit to Valmiki’s appreciation 
of Rama’s great character, — a character so high 
that it made of the robber- a poet by dint of 
the reverence it compelled. This story affords, 
as it were, a measuring rod for estimating the 
immensity of what Rama means for 
India. ... 

Both these stories teach us that it is not 
in the daily doings and sayings, letter wi-itings 
and conversations, not even in the usual educa- 
tional process to which he is subjected, that 
the origin of a poet’s poeti-y is to be found. 
Its fountain-head is to be traced to some 
occasion of overpowering emotion, which like 
a conjured-up divine apparition, was beyond 
the poet’s own control. KaviiKankan, the 
chronicler of the deeds of Chandi, is thus said 


to have received his inspiration in a dream, by 
favour of the Goddess hei-self. 

There are similar stories about Kalidasa. 
He was a dense kind of fool, a subject of 
mockery for Iris cultured wife. All of a sudden, 
by divine grace, he was filled with poetic 
fervour. The Valmiki of the story was a cruel 
robber, Kalidasa a hopeless ignoramus, — the 
implication in eitlier case being the same. It 
is only a way of pointing to the cleansing of 
Valmiki’s heart by pity; of indicating the divine 
character of Kalidasa’s pent-up fire of emotion, 
at length released. 

These stories, as I was saying, were not 
taken from the lives of the poets, but from 
tlieir poems. Such incidents in Valraiki's actual 
life as might have been ferreted out would 
have had no intimate or permanent relation to 
his poetic output, for they could not but have 
been trivial and t e ra p o r ary, while his 
Ramayana is the outcome of his inner , deeper 
nature, — a creation of his whole nature; the 
manifestation of some unnanreable, unmeasur- 
able force, not of trivial impulses such as give 
rise to every-day activities. 

A poetical biogi-aphy of Tennyson could 
have been written; one that would have been 
gi'oundless so far as his outward life was con- 
cerned, but that w'ould have had its roots in 
his life as a poet. Such a biography could not 
have been established in truth, except with the 
aid of ima^nation. In it there would have 
been a curious combination of the Lady of 
Shallot, and the times of King Arthur, with the 
Victorian age; the magic of Merlin and the 
magic of Science w’ould therein have jostled 
each other. 

How the modem age, like a step-smother, 
banished Tennyson in his early youth into the 
Forest of Imagination, how in his solitary 
sojourn amidst the ruins of ancient castles lie 
happened upon Alladin’s lamp, how he came to 
find and woo the lost Princess, and how at 
last, laden with the spoils of the days of old, 
he rode back in princely state into the present 
day, — ^this story has yet to be written. 

Had any enthusiasts essayed this enterjmsc, 
tlieir accounts would doubtless have been at 
variance with one another — and Tennyson’s life 
-n-ould have been a living thing, taking on ever- 
fresli forms from author to author, from age 
to age. 



TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 

Bv J. M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., s.t.b., pIi-d., 

Frojessor of Social Economy, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay 


The need of good and sound courses in social 
sciencc'and social training, fruitful alike on the 
academic and on the practical side, is so patent 
to any one -who watches the growth of social 
service inovenients in the advanced States and 
Provinces of India, that the method of accom- 
plishing this aim seems now worthy of full dis- 
cussion. In the West, Social Work has already 
come to he considered as part of citizenship 
training. Social work plays an important role in 
national regeneration. 

To begin with we may ask the question : 
What is Social Work? Prof. Tufts, one of the 
pioneer American writers to agitate for scientific 
training for social work, says that there are five 
possible methods of defining the field of social 
w'ork. Functionally social work may be defined 
as " adding certain disadvantaged classes ” such 
as the victims of poverty, disease, faults of 
character and the like; if we look at it from the 
point of view of its aim, then Social Work is the 
“ detailed study and better adjustment of social 
relations." In our modern society where life 
is becoming more and more complex, certain 
maladjustments occur, and the “ task of social 
work is to discover and classify the conditions 
of maladjustment, trace their causes, devise 
agencies and methods for their relief and pos- 
sibly for their removal.” If we adopt the 
historical approach to social work, then Prof. 
Tufts says : 

“That the incieasiog numher of individuals, groups, 
and classes that need help or guidance or better oppor- 
tunity, the demand for scientific methods, the enlarging 
vision of what is possible, the increaung resources and 
skill to deal with situations once hopeless, the growing 
conception that we are members of a sin^e group, and 
that it is therefore possible to. .do in a conceited way 
what we potter with ineffectively in separate efforts — 
all these combine to expand the field of Social Work. 
Fourthly, Social Work may be defined by enumeration 
of present lines of activity, and, fifthly, by defining its 
relation to the various social institutions.” 

This attempt of Prof. Tufts at a definition 
of Social Work makes clear the vastness of 
Social Work as a field, and the difiiculty of 
giving an all comprehensive definition. Never- 
theless, for practical purposes we may define 
Social Work as that endeavour which has for its 
objective the development of personality and of 


group life through adjustments systematically 
effected between persons or groups and their 
social environment. 

Social Work thus defined would include all 
\-oluntary attempts to extend benefits which arc 
made in response to a need. The many 
•v'arieties of such services may be classified into 
four main groups thus : (1) Case Work; (21 
Institutional Work; (3) Group Work; and 
|4) Organization and Administration. Each of 
these in turn includes a number of sub-varieties 
indicated in the following outlines : 

Types of Social Work 

I. Case W'ork 

Family Welfare Work. 

Children’s Aid and Protection. 

Visiting Teacher’s Work. 

Hospital Social Service. 

Psychiatric Social Work. 

Probation and Parole. 

Vocational Guidance' and Personnel Work. 

II. Institutional Work 

For Children. 

For tlie Aged. 

For Delinquents. 

III. Group W'ork 

Direction of Leisure Time Activities. 

Cluh Work with SmaU Groups. 

Neighbourhood W ork. 

Community Organisation. 

IV. Organization and /idministraiion 

Administration nf Social Agencies. 

Publicity. 

Co-ordination and Supervision. 

Financing. 

Promotion of New Programmes. 

Though each of the above four main types 
involves a rathei well-defined field of liunian 
endeavour, yet they all have much in common. 
Differences between tliese groups of social work 
are largely matters of emphasis, of specialized 
training, of major responsibility and of the 
auspices under which one works. The social 
workers in the fields of case work, group work, 
Institutional work and social service administra- 
tion share in common the philosophy, the basic 
luDOwledge and technique of social work. 

Is Social Work a Profession? 

Having seen what is really in^’o!ved in the 
field of social work, we may now turn our atten- 
tion to the question : Is Social Work a Profes- 
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gjon? Ill answer to this question, some may 
maintain that social work has not yet arrived at 
full professional status. While it may be true 
that in India social work has not yet come to 
that stage, there are indications that social work 
as such does have definite professional aspects. 
At the meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in America in the year 
1915, Abraliam Flexner presented seven criteria 
by wliich a profession may be distinguished from 
amateur activities on the one hand, and from 
business and trades on the other. The first 
mark of a profession is that the activities in- 
A'olved are essentially intellectual in character. 
Tins calls for individual responsibility for 
making important decisions rather than the 
routine application of thoughtout techniques. 
In tlie second place, the raw materials of a pro- 
fession are drawn from science and arts. This 
distinguisiies it from a trade, which may be 
developed by trial and error, and passed on 
fhrougli apprenticeship. Thirdly, however 
much the various professions may overlap, each 
has a well-defined nucleus of functions for which 
it is clearly responsible. Moreover, these fimc- 
tions involve the achievement of certain con- 
crete, practical results, which differentiate a pro- 
fession from a science or a philosophy. The 
fourtli criterion is the possession of an “ Educa- 
tionally communicable technique.” That is, the 
methods used by members of each profesaon 
have been analysed and formulated, so they can 
be passed systematically to competent persons 
desirous of entering the field. In the fifth place, 
a profession tends towards self-organization. 
Flexner speaks of it as a brotherhood, whose 
members are watchful of ethical standards, 
critical of methods, and devoted to the advance- 
ment of professional interests. In the sixth place, 
tlie interests of the public take precedence 
over those of the vocational group and of the 
indi\'idual practitioner. By implication Flexner 
added a seventh criterion, — ^that of having a 
literature recording development, achievement, 
methods and underlying philosophy of the 
vocation. 

This was some twenty years ago. Judged 
by these criteria, the social work of that time 
was found wanting in at least three important 
points for claiming the status of a profession. 
Social work did not then bear the sole or major 
responsibility for making needed adjustments. 
It also lacked a definite and concrete aim, and 
so no purposefully organized educational dis- 
cipline seemed possible. Furthermore, social 
work possessed almost no professional literatipe 
in 1915. But during the last two decades, social 


work has made gi-eat progress toward the 
achievement of professional status. The view 
that social work could be practised by any one 
with a good heart is gradually giving way to the 
demand for staff members with adecpiate pro- 
fessional and educational qualifications. Few 
now regard common sense and a desire to do 
good to one's fellows as sufficient equipment for 
social work in the modem world which requires 
every ormce of human thought and energj’ to be 
placed to the best advantage. There are, of 
course, some in India who still look upon social 
workers as kind-heaiied but rather inferior 
persons who are doing a noble work, but one 
which is not very important, and who regard 
aluis-giving as a passport to heaven. It is not 
surprising therefore if it is in the realm of 
“ charity ” tliat there is the most grievous waste 
of human effort through overlapping and in- 
efficient management. 

In spite of all tliese shortcomings, we must 
admit that the attitude toward social work and 
social workers is changing and men and women 
responsible for programmes dealing with health, 
poverty, social faeliariour and social life in its 
many intimate aspects are becoming increasingly 
aware of the resourcefulness needed for the tasks 
undertaken, and of the importance of placing 
these tasks in the hands of disinterested, intel- 
ligent and professionally trained pei'sons. Along 
side of the professional recognition social work 
is now receiving, there has grown up a vast 
amount of professional literature \Yithin the last 
two decades, so much so, that social work now 
has a body of transmissible knowledge sufficient 
for the use of professional training schools. 
E\'en in India there is now a growing demand 
for professionally trained workers. 'iVhilc the 
real services of social work arc gruflually be- 
coming more widely understood, there is nothing 
to prevent Indian social workers from setting up 
for themselves the rigorous standarfls. the 
exacting discipline, tinwavering faith in the 
humility in the performance of them which 
characterise a true profession. In other words, 
the making of a profession depends not merely 
on technical achievements, but on the spirit or 
attitude of the practitioners as well. The social 
worker must develop a professional spirit. 
What is, one may ask, a professional spirit? 
By this w-e mean that the relationship of the 
social worker to his client should not be friendly, 
benevolent or commercial, but professional. We 
go to a lawyer or a doctor because he possesses 
some knowledge and skill of which wc desire to 
take advantage and for which wc usually pay. 
We go to him for professional service. So also 
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social work must not be considered as a inattci' 
of benevolence but of professional service. This 
attitude necessitates a number of imiiortant 
changes in ^■ie^vpoint. Social work must now 
interpret human trouble in terms of natural pro- 
cesses, that is, " laws ” of cause and effect. It 
must be viewed as resting on rclati^•e rather than 
on absolute standards of conduct. As means of 
control it must look to “ insight ” and manipula- 
tion of natural processes rather than to mere 
authority and enforcement. A professional 
social worker shoidd approach the problems of 
jicrsons out of the adjustment with their social 
environment in much tlie same spirit in which a 
jiiij'.sician approaches his patient, or a lawyer his 
client. The business of the professional social 
woiker is not to “love” mankind or uplift the 
less fortunate, but place his specialized know- 
ledge and skill at the disjiosal of persons who 
want to take nd^•antagc of them in overcoming 
difficulties wiiich they cannot handle them- 
selves, Though many social workers still find 
motives for service either in the religious merit 
of alms-giving, well-doing or in their love of 
mankind, yet the new professional attitude is 
slowly gaining ground among the more modem 
type of social workers. The dcvelojiment of 
tiicse professional aspects of social work has been 
slow, naturally slower in some countries than in 
others. 

Education for Social Work as a Profession 
This brings us now’ to the third and most 
important part of my paper, namely. Education 
for Social Work as a Profession. We in India 
arc just now beginning to think of social w’ork 
as a profession, and in this, as in many other 
aspects of our national life, we are about half a 
century behind time. No doubt, even among 
the countries of the West, social work has made 
more ra])id progi-ess in some countries, like the 
I'nited States anfl Great Britain, than in others. 
This rapid expansion of social work in America 
and Great Britain has led to the demand for 
professionally trained staff and to the establish- 
ment on a wide scale of professional schools of 
social work. The first school to give training 
for social work as a profession w’as established in 
America in 1898 as the New York School of 
Philanthropy, w’hich is now known as the New 
York School of Social Work. Within three 
decades after the founding of that institution, 
there came into existence in the United States 
some 27 training schools of high standard for 
social work. According to the Report of the 
American Association of Social Workers there 
were in 1933-34 about 5,259 students enrolled 


foi- professional courses in the 29 schools of 
social w'ork, and 75 per cent of this number were 
graduates. 

In Europe training schools for social work 
w’crc practically limited before the 'World Wav 
to the larger countries of the confinenfc. But 
during the last two decades social work in Europe 
has also made much i)rogres3. The International 
Committee of Training Schools now has under 
its supervision 50 such schools in 17 countries 
of Europe. In addition to this there are 26 
others which are affiliated with the International 
Catholic Union for Social Service. These 
schools and many other progressive activities 
in social work owe their expansion largely to 
influences emanating from the United States of 
America. 

Much progress has been made in Great 
P>ritain also during the last twenty years in 
rai.sing the standard of social work by provid- 
ing special training for social workers. The 
Britisli public social services are remarkable 
for their solid and gradual development, as well 
as for the high technical standards and idealism 
of their administrative staff. Now social re- 
search is conducted by both public and private 
agencies and by the universities, — especially 
the London School of Economics, the British 
Institute of Social Service and by the Institute 
of Sociology, And now there are 13 university 
departments which provide ti'aining schools for 
social work and confer university degrees. 
These schools are all federated in what is known 
as the Joint University Council for Social 
Studies. 

At first these professional schools for social 
work started with training workers for 
specialized social service activities. But re- 
search in social work has led these schools now 
to the acceptance of the imity of social work 
rather than its specialized aspects as the focal 
point of instruction. The curriculum of the 
modern school of Social Work is, therefore, so 
organized as to provide the student with pro- 
fessional education which will be as nearly 
adequate as possible for the practice of social 
work within a specialized field on a substantia! 
foundation of education and training in the 
things that are essential to every form of social 
work. The subject-matter of the curriculum 
of the professional school of social work is there- 
fore more or less the same for all institutions 
which provide facilities for training social 
workers, and may be divided under the follow- 
ing four main heads : G) The Fundamental 
Techniques of Social IVoik; (2) Scientific 
Material and Formulations of Human Esperi- 
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ence Adapted to the Reciuireinents of Social 
Work; (3) The Practice of Social Work and 
(4) the Orientation of tlie Social Worker. 

And the courses given under each of those 
main heads may be classified as follows : 

I. The Funbamental Techniques of Social Work: 

Social Case Work; Recording; Methods of Com- 
munity Organization; Methods of Administration; Social 
Surveys and Community Studies; Social Investigation; 
Principles ol Interviewing; Institutional Management; 
and Teciinique of Group Work. 

n. Scientific Material anb Formulation of Human 
Experience Adapted to the Requirements of Social Work: 

Health and Nutrition; Problems of Diseases; Labour 
Problems; Problems of Modern Industry; Labour Legis- 
lation; the Nature and Varieties of Human Behaviour; 
Psycliopathology; Statistics; Crime and Punishment; 
Criminal Justice; the Social Worker and the Law; Social 
Education; Leisure Time Problems; tlie Immigrant; 
Clinical Psychialry; Social Implications of Mental Testing. 

III. Practice of Social Work : 

Social Work with Families; Delinquent and Neglecled 
Children; Social Worker and the HandicaMOd Child; 
Visiting Teaching; Community Organization; Rural Social 
Work; The Administration of Public Welfare; Child 
Welfare Activities; Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work; Tlie Work of Chests and Councils; Settle- 
ment and Neighbourhood Work. 

IV. Orientation of the Social Worker : 

Social Work and Social Philosophy; Orientation of 
the Social Science and Social Work; the Philosophy of 
Community: the Family; Professional Ethics; the History 
of Social Work; Seminar in Social Work. 

Wliile the curriculum of the professional 
schools of social work is more or less the same, 
tlie schools differ from each other in the emphasis 
laid on certain aspects of training for social 
work. The University of Chicago, for instance, 
maintains a Graduate School of Social Seiwice 
Administration in which more emphasis is laid 
on research and less on the other teclmiques. 
On tlie other hand, the Western Reser^'e Univer- 
sity, while combining practice with academic 
work, lays greater emphasis on jiracticc. The 
present trend in the West is to strengthen the 
whole movement for professional education, as 
the profession itself is beginning to crystallize 
into a field with clearly defined policies, many 
of which are now properly described as belong- 
ing to the science of social welfare. 

Unfortunately in India we are still half a 
eentiuy behind time in tliis matter. How’ever, 
we are thankful for the new national awaken- 
ing and the, increasing interest in social service. 
There are now hundreds and hundreds of social 
seiwice agencies all over India. Provincial 
Governments, Municipalities, and Local Boards 
are- .now showing new concern for public welfare, 
while' prh'ate agencies are multiplying their pro- 


gramiiu's and expanding their activities. But 
the main weakness in our social work is that it 
is carried on by sex’eral independent iigencics 
without any formulation of common purposes 
and principles of organization fur the field as 
a whole. .\s a result, there is an immense 
amount of wasted effort, and futile and in- 
efficient organization. In the field of profes- 
sional social work, it is necessary to establish 
not only functional standards, — ^boundaries of 
social work, — but also quantitative standards,— 
the equipment essential for professional service 
in the accepted area. We must also have some 
organization which will give sound training in 
jiiethods of social study, and professionalize 
social work in India. In the West the growth 
of professional schools of social work hits not 
only profomidly affected social work but also 
raised its professional status, ju.st as professiotial 
schools have advanced the iirofcssions of 
medicine, law and engineering. 

Dui'ing the last decade or so, there has been 
some agitation for a professional school of social 
work ill India. But no heed was paid to the 
cry of progi'essii’e social thinkers until recently. 
1^'e cannot be adeciuately thankful to the 
Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for taking 
the necessary stejis to found the first Grailuate 
School of Social Work, thus giidng the lead to 
the rest of India. The Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work, which is the 
first one of its kind in the whole of India, will 
open in June next. The school offers a two 
year coui'sc of training in the general fields of 
Social Pathology, Family and Child Welfare, 
Public Health, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
IVoi'k, Juvenile and Adult Delinquency, Indus- 
trial Relations, Welfare Actirities, Social Re- 
search and Public Welfare Administration. 

The basic idea underlying the establi-shmcnt 
of the School is that Social Work in India has 
now reached the point where it demands fully- 
trained workers with an adequate philosophy 
of social work, and the technical equipment 
essential to avoid both human anrl financial 
wastage. Tlie course of study is so arrangetl 
as to bring together such materials from the 
social science and allied fiekls as will provide a 
knowledge as fundamental to social work as 
physics and mathematics are to engineering or 
biology and chemistry are to medicine. Al- 
though research will play its part in the work 
of the school, the school will not be primarily 
a research institution. As a Graduate School, it 
will maintain a high academic standard, but it 
will also seek to be eminently practical, — apply- 
ing the best of modern social thought to the 
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soltition of current social problems. Classroom 
teaching will be coupled with actual field work, 
through which the student may obtain practical 
experience under controlled conditions. The 
aim of the Management is to make the work 
of the school compare favourably with that of 
similar institutions in England and America. 

"We are aware that India’s social problems 
are many and complicated and that social life 
even in India is not becoming simpler. On tlie 
eontraiy, with the impact of modern industrial 
civilization our social life is becoming ever more 
complex and adjustments to the demands and 
conditions of social living are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, so difiicuit, in fact, that even the 
most intelligent need assistance from time to 
time in their problems of personal and social 
adjustment. Furthermore, Indian social life is 
seriously affected by its excessive fragmentation 
and exclusiveness due to the practice of the 
caste sj’.steiii. Our literacy is also low. Then 
again, we must keep in miiul that India is 
mainly rural. No single institution, under these 
ciroum.stances cun be expected to meet all our 
needs. It is also iuipossible to expect that every 
one who desires to work in this field should 
undergo a cour.se of training in social service, 
much as that is desirable. But it is essential that 
there should be an increasing body of workers 
who will i)e professionally equipped to guide 
tlie current enthusiasm for service into construc- 
tive channels. The chaotic condition of many 
contemporary social service organizations may 
be traced directly to the lack of trained leader- 
ship. To make social work in India more exact, 
reiiahlc and effective, we need trained leaders, 
and to train leaders we need professional schools 
of social work. Tliey must train not only urban 
social workera but rural social workers also. 

Teaehei's can do a great deal not only to 
enhance the status of social work as a profes- 
sion but to create a public demand for schools 
of social work in different university centres 
in India. There are many advantages to be 
derived from affiliation of the school of social 
work to the University. Such affiliation will 
lielp greatly tci broaden and eiu-ich the curri- 
culum of the school by extending the facilities 
for advanced coui’ses in various related depart- 
ments and professional schools of the University. 
Further, the School of Social Work would then 
bo enabled to make use of a properly equipped 
and staffed library, particularly when research 
work is part of the programme. University 
affiliation W'ould also help to set up high stand- 
ards of work guaranteed by the reputation of 
a university which is regarded as a centre of 


advanced study. The ti'end in the West is also 
clearly towards university organization for pro- 
fessional education in this as in other fields. V e 
in India have hitherto depended on training 
through experience or what might be called the 
apprentice method. This method has served a 
useful purpose. But in view of the new 
methods of training, the apprentice method 
seems not only costly but too narrow in its 
scojie. The time has come for us to adopt new 
methods to put social work on a more sound and 
scientific basis. 

But then, is social work, one may ask 
really nece.ssary? Has it a function to perform 
in our society? Would the world be a better 
place to live in if it ceased to be? Such ques- 
tions seem basic to the consideration of the 
future of social work as a profession in India. 
If social work has a function to perform and 
is necessary for a better social organization, 
then there is merit and justification in such 
attempts as one might make to raise its stand- 
ards of work and to place it on a scientific 
foundation. If it is not necessaiy, the sooner the 
bubble is pricked the better, for the energies 
now spent on social work could then he utilized 
for other more valuable purposes. A full state- 
ment of the place of social work in our social 
organization would require more space and time 
than we could afford just now. Nor does it any 
longer seem necessary to argue in detail the need 
and value of social work, or the contribution 
which it has to make to society. All the pro- 
gressive countries of the West consider social 
work indispensable for social welfare and the 
elimination of the social waste and wreckage 
resulting from the complex fonn of life and 
societal organization imposed upon us by modem 
civilization. In looking about for preventive 
and curative agencies, they find tliat social work 
is the only profession concerned with the problem 
as a whole, and which endeavoui-s not only to 
encompass all the existing social problems but 
tc find solutions for them. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if Western countries give special 
attention to the training of social workers. 
There social work has come to be considered as 
an important part of a citizen’s duties, so much 
so, that even elementary schools give lessons in 
Social Obligations. 

It is impossible to run the democratic 
government of a modern state without the exis- 
tence of a good proportion of citizens who would 
be willing to work, at whatever sacrifice to them- 
selves, for justice, enlightenment and well-being 
in the commonwealth. Today the social services 
in India are in great need of trained leadership. 
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and akeady it is patent that the trained men 
and women are not there to run social services 
or give them the necessary guidance. The 
demand for social service and insistence on its 
high estate has to be created as well as the 
supply of informed and professonally trained 
young people. In this great task before us, wc 
need the help and support of teachers and the 
public in genei'al. We need ■vision to see tlie 


goal before us, courage to set out, perseverance 
to adhere to the programme and ability to 
obtain and hold the support and confidence of 
the public. We liope every possible effort will 
be made in furthering this movement for train- 
ing for social work as a profession and in 
awakening the social conscience of our people 
to tiie ad^'antages and the necessity of such 
training and leadership. 


THE GATHAS 

Bv HAGENDR.ANATH GUPTA 


lOn November 19lli, 1935, Mr. Nagendranalli Gupta 
delivered an address on ilte Gathas at tlie Kairak Ilall, 
Karachi, to a large gathering of Pars! ladies and gentle- 
men. Shamsiil-ulema Dr. M. N. Dhalla, the learned and 
widely known High Priest of the Persia, presided. In 
introducing ih: lecturer of the eveuing Dr. Dballa said : 

“ Ladies aud gentlemen, we are glad to welcome our 
distinguished guest once again on this platform. The 
month of November has now come to b- associated with 
the literary feast so sumptuously and wliole-heartedly 
served to the Karaclii public by Mr. Gupta. The subject 
of the lecture this evening is the Gathas. This collection 
of hymns that our prophet Earathushira chanted some 
three thousand years ago in Iran and through which he 
delivered his message to oui ancestors is most sacred 
to us." 

Mr. Gupta said : — Dusloor Dhalla and Followers of 
the Faith of Zarathnstia :1 

Why do the birds sing? Whence comes the 
wealth of tuneful notes in their tiny throats? 
From these feathered choristers comes the cou- 
ception of the winged cherubim, the shining 
ones that sing songs of praise before the throne 
of the most High. The whole gamut of music, 
exquisite trills and notes in everj’ octn\’c, 
issue from the throats of the feathered tribe. 
Wlien Usha of the Vedic Hymns, Hushbami 
or Ushahin of the Avesta, the Greek Eos, the 
nymph Urvasi of the Vedic legend, Aurora of 
the rosy fingers and with her rose-tipped feet 
opens the royal portals of the East wide for 
the incoming of the Sun-god, the Sa'V'ita of 
the Veda and the Mithra of the Avesta, the 
Ra of the Egyptians and the Usil _ of the 
Etruscans, the winged creation hails him with 
full-throated music, keeping time 'vvith the 
rhythmic movement of his golden chariot. The 
sunrise is one of the incomparable splendoum 
of nature. 

And here let me pause for a mouient to 
78 -2 


widen our vision, if possible, in tlic light of 
the knowledge derived from science. To the 
ancients, naturally enough, the earth w’as the 
hub of the universe and the sun the brighte.st 
and greatest luiiiinarj’ in the licavens. We 
know now that this terrestrial globe on which 
we arrogantly strut almut for a brief space 
is an insignificant satellite of the glowing orh 
which, in its tura, is merely a star of the third 
magnitude and is no more than ii mote of 
light in infinite space. The star Tistrya, the 
brilliant and jimjestic, whom the Greeks named 
Sirius, is more than tliree thousand times larger 
than the sun. The Avestan people Imve 
celebrated him in the Tistar Yasht, as the gi\-er 
of rain, witliout knowing that compared \yitli 
this magnificent orb llithra dwindles into 
minute insignificance. And all these flickering, 
faint lights of the night, the nebulous track that 
is called tlic Milky W'ay, are clusters upon 
clusters of stars, of which more than a million 
have been numbered. Is it conceivable that 
these are moving unattended in space, with their 
energising and vivifying power running to 
waste? It would be repugnant to the economy 
of Nature, it would be against the inviolable 
and supreme Law that sustains the universe. 
It is more reasonable to presume that there are 
innumerable solar systems prodiplly strewi 
about in space with planets teeming with liie 
revolving round them. Multitudinous glorious 
sunrises are seen and hailed throughout the 
universe. It is an overwhelming revelation and 
man should feel humbled by it. 

Man is not mute. He also hailed the sun 
and the moon and the other wonders of riature. 
He was entlo'fl'ed with intelligence of a higher 
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order than that possessed by the lower beings. 
Aniong men also there were different races with 
vaiying degrees of intelligence. Of these the 
Aryans were the foremost and in the course of 
time they divided and grew up into great 
nations. Thousands of years ago they were 
filled with the spirit of adoration and worship. 
They gave names to the heavenly bodies; the 
wind was to them a living spirit ; tlie thunder 
was a weapon wielded by a mighty, invisible 
being. They conceived of beings higher than 
themsedves, disembodied spirits that they desig- 
nated the Shining Ones. With the growing 
irower of thought they ])assed from the seen 
to the unseen, abstractions which had no con- 
crete manifestation and which were evolved out 
of their own consciousness. To these also they 
gave names and invoked them like living spirits. 
They distinguished between good and evil and 
u’lestlcd in spirit to o^’croome the evil. 

There was an unconscious appeal in the 
music of the sirherea and the earliest utterances 
of adoration and invocation were chants, 
meti’ical and rhythmic in construction, intoncrl 
in a cudenecd voice, now rising,, now falling, 
emotional and solemn, impressive in diction, 
chai’ged with the sanctity of the spirit. These 
iiymns have been chanted for thousands of 
years and they have been memorised by a select 
band of men generation after generation and 
have been carefully and zealously preserved 
when e^’el■ything else had been lost. These arc 
the most precious and the most valued i)osses- 
sion of the race. The Indian Aryans have their 
Vedas, the Iranian Aryans have their Avesta, 
both derived from a common ancient language. 

The word Gatlia is not a forgotten or fos- 
silised word. It is a beautiful, living word as 
alive as it was when first uttered by the com- 
mon ancestors of the two branches of the Aryan 
race. In the Rig Veda Gatha is spoken of as 
sacred song and jrraise personified. It is a 
current word in every Indian language derived 
froirr Sanskrit or Prakrit. Tire word comes 
fr-oin the Sanskrit root gai, to sing. The word 
Gatha means a song, a chant, a stanza. In 
Sanskrit the metre knowm as Aiyaclrliauda is 
called Gatha. In Prakrit it is a lyrical metre. 
In quite recent times the Itymns of the Maratha 
saint Tukamrn are called 6athas. The Bhaga- 
yadgita may be quite properly called Bhagavad- 
gatha. Tire words geet, gana are all from the 
same I'oot and all mean singing. 

In tire Avesta the Gathas are part of the 
Yhsna and they ar-e distinguishable only by 
the names given to them and by the fact that 
tiiey were chanted by Zarathushtra himself. 


Hence the opening fine liturgical invocation to 
the Gathas : 

Yanim mono yanim vacho 
Yanim shyothanem ashaono ZaraihusliiraJie 
Phera Amesha Spenta 
Gathao Geurvaeen 
Nemo ve Gathao ashaoneesh. 

' Exalieii 19 liie thought exalted is the speed), exalted 
is the work oi the pure Zarathustra. May the Aniesiia- 
Spemas accept the Gathas. Salutation to you, pure 
Gathas! ’ 

The word Yardvi has been variously trans- 
lated as good, inspired, the root being uncer- 
tain. One translation converts Yanim into the 
Sanskrit word Jinam, quite a plausible render- 
ing, and which means spiritually rrrighty, 

A slight illustration will show how the 
language of the Avesta was forgotten in Iran 
and how the genius of tire Pahlavi and Pazaird 
languages differs from that of the Avesta. The 
names given to the Gathas are derived from 
tire first word of each Gatha, such as 
Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, etc. These words are of 
tile feminine gender and in Sanskrit they would 
read as Ahurravati and Ushtavati. The word 
Gatha belongs to the feminine gender and accord- 
ing to Sanskrit grammar the qualifying words, 
adjectives or nouns, should be of the same 
gender. This is forgotten in Pahlavi and 
Pazand and the word Ahunavaiti becoiires 
Ahunavat in Pahlavi and Ahunavad in Pazand, 
that is, they are converted to the masculme 
gender if the riile of Sanskrit grairrnrar is 
apjrlied. 

The Gathas form tiro oldest portion of the 
Avesta. The Gathic dialect differs altogetiiev 
from that of the other portions of the Avesta, 
such as the Yasna, the Visperad and the 
Verrdidad. These hymns of Zarathushtra are 
closely allied to the Vedas, particularly the Rig 
Veda, tire earliest of the Vedas. Neither hr 
Vedic Sanskrit rror in Zend is rhyme used, the 
verse in which the last words have the same 
sound. ThfougliOut the Gathas and the 
Suktas of the Rig Veda the composition is 
metrical and rhythmic, sorrretinres swinging 
to a stately measure. The metres of tire 
Gathas are idehtical with those of the Rig 
Veda. The names found in the Gathas 
and other portions of the Avesta are the 
same as are mentioned in the Veda and the 
variation is so slight that there is no difficulty 
in identifying them. Every one of the 
Anislraspands is named in tire Veda. The priir- 
cipal one, Asha, is Rita, Vohu Mnno is 
Vasumanas, Armaiti is Aramati and so op. 
Alrura Mazda himself is Asura Varuna, who, in 
the earlier parts of the Rig Veda, is glorified 
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as the greatest among the gods, and who pos- 
sesses most of tiie attributes ascribed to Ahura, 
Ir the list of 101 names of Ahura Mazda given 
in the Kbordeh Avesta the 44th name is Varuna. 
Aliura Mazda of the Avesta is undeniably kmva. 
Vaiiina of the Rig Veda. In the Avestan phrase 
Dadar Ahura Mazda the word Dadar is the 
same as Dhatar in the Veda. It is • derived 
from the root dha, to maintain, to nourish. 
This word in the form of Dhata is still in use 
and means Creator. In the last but one Sukta 
of the Rig Veda, tlie subject of the hymn is 
Creation and the concluding Rik is this : 

Dlmtar, the groat Creator, then formed in due order 
Sun and Moon, 

Fie formed in order heaven and earth, the regions of the 
air and light. 

Tiiis establishes beyond all doubt the 
ultimate monotheism of the Vedas. The con- 
ce]:t of Creation is tite same as in the Book of 
Genesis and the Quran. 

Passed through the sieves of tlie Huzvaresli, 
Pahiavi, Pazand and Persian languages Avestan 
names have undergone a curious eontractiou 
and diminutives have come into use. Ahur.a 
Mazda has become Honnuzd and then Onuuzd; 
Angre-mainyus has been converted into 
,\)iriman; the Amesha Spentas are called 
Amsiias|)ands ; Ashavahishta is Ardebchisht; 
Vanghcusli Manangha becomes Vohu Mano and 
later Bahman; Verethraghna becomes Behram 
and Zarathushtra is abbreviated into Zartosht. 
No such liberties can be taken with Vedic 
names, and the Hebrew, Greek and Latin names 
of the Creator, Jehovah, Zeus and Jupiter, 
have undergone no change. 

These disadvantages, important from a 
linguistic point of view and to the student of 
philology, do not in any way hamper an under- 
standing of the Gathas. There is no difficulty 
in appreciating the fervour and steadfastness 
of faith thi'oughout these songs of prayer and 
praise, the constant communing of the spirit, the 
supreme realization that behind the multiple 
manifestation of phenomena and the wonders of 
nature there is one dominating existence, a 
central creative Energy, a beneficent, omniscient 
being or spirit to whom words of supplication 
and adoration are to be addi’essed. Through 
and through are the hymns of the Gathas pene- 
trated by an overpowering consciousness of the 
presence of one in whom the many merge. No 
less convincing is the decisive and definite recog- 
nition of the eternal and immutable Law, in- 
violate, resistless, which governs and sustains the 
universe. 

It serves no purpose to attempt to exalt one 


religion at the expense of another, but this .spirit 
of invidious comparisons can be resisted by vei-y 
few people. There is nothing more profitless 
than to attempt to belittle the Veda by extolling 
the Gathas as certain European scholans have 
done. The statement that the Rig Veda docs 
not advance beyond Nature worsliip is as reck- 
less as it is ignorant. To ignore nature is to 
ignore God's creation; he who cannot wtirship 
nature cannot worship God. There is no direct 
revelation of God; nature is His temple ami His 
mirror, the stairway leading up to the footsteps 
of His tlirone. The correlation between tlie 
^'eda and the Avesta cannot l>c forgotten for one 
moment by any one who uishes an illuminating 
liglit to be thrown upon the structural basis of 
the Avesta and the language used as its vehicle. 
The songs of Zarathushtra are addvcsscfi d!r<*ct 
to Ahura Mazda; the Rig A'cda recognizes the 
existence of a .single Creator known as IJIiatar in 
the Veda and Dadar in the Avesta. This verse, 
which I have previously quoted, occurs at very 
nearly the end of the Rig Veda. In a much 
earlier part, in the first imok or J/audidom of 
the Rig Veda, there is a striking hymn of which 
one verse has been widely rpiotod by scholars 
professing different religions. It is the 46tli 
verso of the 164th hymn of the first J/findakm 
and is couched in language of stately and exqui- 
sito beauty. I shall quote the simpler Pridu 
text instead of the more complicatofl Samhiin 
text : 

Indram Milram Varunam Agnim ahuh Alho 

divayah sail suparnah gurutwan; 

Ekani sal viprah bahndha aadanti Agnim 

Yamam Matarisvanam ahah. 

‘Thus is that shining One, the wingeil King of hinls, 
called, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni. One is the Tnitli, 
sages call it variously Agni, Yama, llic Win<I.' 

Agni or Fire is named twice : the firet is tlic 
sun, the second is the fire on earth. The 
liternrj' distinction and the choice of words and 
phrases are very noticeable. 

Indicative of the Teacher’s catholicity of 
spirit is the 11th stanza of Ha 45 in the Gatlia 
IJshtavaiti ; 

YasCa doyeveng aparo mashyanscha 

Tare yoi im tari munyanta 

Anyang ahmat yt hoi arem manyala 

Saoshynnto lieng patorish spenta dayna 

Urvalha tarata paia va Mazda Akiira 

These lines have been variously rendered 
but I hai’e selected the following translation as 
the most satisfying : 

‘ Mazda, who is loving, lord of wisdom, and pure in 
principles, is the friend, tlic protector and saviour even 
of those Daevas and men who, unlike ourselves who 
acknowledge Him, did and still do deny Him, 0 Aimia.’ 
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According to the gospel of St. Luke Christ, 
nailed to the cross, saw the deriding and mock- 
ing crowd around him and said, ‘Father, for- 
givvj them; for they know not what they do,’ 

In the discourses of Gautama Buddha, the 
blessed one, there is the Parable of the Saw. 
If a man is sawn in two lengthwise what should 
be his feelings towards the man using the saw? 
Said the master, 

Unsullied shall our minds remain, nor shall evE 
words escape our lips. Kind and compassionate ever, we 
will abide loving of heart, nor shall harbour secret bate. 
We will permeate ourselves with streams of loving 
thought unfailing, and forth from us proceeding, enfold 
and permeate tiie whole wide world with constant 
tliouglits of loving kindness, ample, expanded, measureless, 
free from enmity and free from ill-will.’ 

In the Mokskadharma section of the Santi- 
Parva of the Mahabharata Rajai-shi Dharma- 
dhvaja says to the Sanyasini Sulabha, ‘He who 
applies sandal paste to my right hand and 
another wlio' cuts off my left hand with an axe 
are er[iial in my estimation.’ The same senti- 
ment is repeated by King Yudhishthira to his 
brother Arjuna in the Rajdharma section of the 
SdTili Parva. Yudhishthira adds, ' I wish 
neither well nor ill to these two persons,’ that is, 
the man who uses the unguent of the sandal 
paste and the wiekler of the axe. Yuclhisthira 
could not rise to the height of the Buddha. 

Eight through the Gathas Faith shines as a 
steady, white flame in a sacred temple wherein 
no breath of wind stirs or sways it. There are 
interrogations, searching of the soul, passionate 
rcachings out of the heart, but never any groan- 
ing of the spirit, no flagging of faith, no note of 
passing despair. Even if a doubt arises, or there 
is a conflict in the mind it is easily dispelled as 
may be judged by the I6th verse of the 32nd 
Ha, Gatha Ahunavaiti : 

In limes of doubt, 0 Mazda AKura, 

In limes of stress and strife, 0 Thou Best One, 
When the vengeful harm of the wicked threatens us, 
We shall but recall all the Best Thou hast taught us. 
In the wide bright light of the Altar flame. 

The book of Psalms in the Old Testament 
contains hymns of wondrous beauty and depth, 
and the figures used are sometimes reminiscent 
of wide, open spaces, and the untamed beauty 
of wild natural life. Part of psalm 42 may be 
quoted by way of illustration : 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so pantelh 
my soul after Thee, 0 God, 

My soul ihirsteth for God, for the living God; when 
shall I come and appear before Cod ? 

***** 

Deep caUeih unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts; 

all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 

Yet the Lord will command his loving kindness in the 
daytime, and in the night his song shall he with me, 
and my prayers unto the God of my life. 


Yet there arc fleeting moments when faith 
falters, the beacon light vanishes from before the 
eyes, the gloom of doiibt descends as a veil 
before the spirit and the soul cries out in an 
agony of despair as in the opening verses of 
psalm 22 : 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me’ 
Why art thou so far from helping me, and from the 
words of my roaring. 

0 my God, I cry in the day time, but thou hearesl 
not and in the night season, 'and am not silent. 

On the hill of Calvary, suspended on the 
cross and w’hen the agony of death was upon him 
Christ ilcsus ‘ cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, Lama Sabachthani.’ ‘ My God, my Godi 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ This is not a lack 
of faith but a cry wrung from the very depth of 
the soul in its bitterness when he who had lived 
without sin and without blame passed out in 
torture to meet his Father in heaven. 

Still stands the faith unflinching of Job, the 
patience that no trial could exhaust. God gave 
Satan a free hand to work his will upon Job 
and to seduce him from his loyalty to his 
Creator. Of this Job had no knowledge and 
wlien misfortunes suddenly crowded upon him 
he thought tliey were visitations from God. On 
a single day, within the hour, he lost all his 
property, his scr\’ants, his sons and daughters. 

Titer! Job arose, and rent his mantle, and sliaveil 
his head, anil fell down upon the ground and worshipped. 
And said, naked came I out of iny mother's womb, and 
naked shall I return thither: the I.ord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of tie 
Lord. 

The mother he spoke of is Mother Earth, 
the nourishcr of the race and its final resting 
place. When will the world witness such faitli 
again? 

In the Rig Veda (X, 151,5) there is a hymn 
to Faith, Sraddha. The Rishi is Sraddha of the 
family of Kama (Love). The fifth and last 
verse is this : 

‘ Faith in the early morning, Faith at noonday will we 

advocate. 

Faith at the setting of the sun, 

0 Faith, endow us with belief.’ 

Both in the Veda and in the Avesla there 
is repeated reference to the Law, the Law in the 
objective world and the Law in the spirit world. 
In the Rig Veda it is said (X, 85,1) : 

By Law the Adityas (the heavenly bodies) stand 
secure and Soma holds his place in heaven, 

Some of these questions fall within the pro- 
vince of that Law. The earth and the heavenly 
bodies are upheld by forces which form part of 
the Law. But to the eye of faith the principal 
is more important than the agent and how the 
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Law works is immaterial. Tlic Supreme Intel- 
ligence behind evei^thing is the object of the 
question of the spirit. Science says, what up- 
holds Uie celestial bodies and the earth? The 
believer asks, who upholds them? 

Down the centuries have come these many- 
tongued voices, rhythmic chants of adoration 
and praise, full of music, living, pulsing, vibrat- 
ing, uplifting and sustaining the spirit, drawing 
tile soul Godward. The ancients gave names to 
tile heavenly bodies, they named the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac, through which lies the path- 
^•ay of the sun. For the spirit they provided 
nourishment which is still the sustenance of the 
human race. The prayers that they uttered 
tliousands of years ago are repeated today by 
millions of people. They were the pathfinders 
and pioneers of the way to salvation. The 
ancient teachers of humanity knew where the 
truth was to be found. Through their souls 
passed the travail of the w'orld, in their ears 
sounded the anguished cry of humanity seeking 
for light and a haven of rest. Arrogant modem 
rivilization speaks exultingly of twenty centui-ies 
of progress as if the world did not exist before 
two thousands yearn and great nations had not 
risen and fallen. Science triumphant points to 
its achievements, the conquest of distances and 
tile air, the harnessing of flashing lightning into 
the sendee of man. Is it equally proud of the 
infernal machines invented by human ingenuity 
for tlie wholesale destruction of man? The 
nations that call themselves Christian— what 
maxims of Christ do they follow in_ their lives 
and in their dealings with other nations? The 
chancellories of Europe know nothing about 
Christ, the nations are perpetually arming them- 
selves for war, and peace and goodwill among 
men exist only in the Gospels. Has Europe, in 
her distraction and distress, over turned to him 
who has said, ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
It is to the past that humanity has to turn to 
find the anchor that holds the tossing vessel 
of life at rest. There in the past stand the_ re- 
deemers and saviours of men, serene and radiant 
and refulgent in the midst of their bright halos. 
Call the Teacher Sri Krishna, Zarathushtra, 


Buddha, Christ or Muhamnied his voice streams 
down the vista of Time, bringing solace to the 
soul and faith to the unbelieving. To them, 
homage! 

As I commenced so shall I conclude by 
repeating the prayerful and elevating invocation 
to the Gathas first uttered by some unknown 
Rishi (Ratus) of the Zoroastrian faith ; 

Ymiim mono yanim lacho 
Yanim shyothanem ashaono Zaralhitshtrahe 
Phera Amesha Spenta 
Gathao geurvaeen. 

Nemo ve Gathao Ashaoneesh. 

' Exalted is the thought, exalted is the spcccli, 
exalted is the woik of the pure Zarathushtra, May the 
Amesha-Spentas accept the Gathas. Salutation to you, 
pure Gathas.’ 

[At the coaclusion of the lecture Dr. Dhalla, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Gupta, said Tlie 
learned lecturer has brought out the salient features of 
the teachings of Zarathushtra in lucid and eloquent 
language, and enriched lus interpretation of sevtral 
Cathie hymns with Vedic, Buddhist end Biblical parallels. 

The learned lecturer sees Aryan Vedic Varuna in 
Gaihio Ahura Mazda. Of all the early Aryan gods 
Varuna represented the highest taoral conception. Vanina 
and Miira as dvandva, dual gods are seen working 
together as Milhra and Ahura are doing in the pnst- 
Zoroastrian Avesta. The inscriptions discovered at Bo- 
ghaz-Keni in Mitanni dating the fourteenth century B. C. 
mention Varuna, Mitra, Indra and the Nasatya twins. 
The generic name of these gods was Asiira. Ip Iran it 
became Ahura. Zarathushtra absoclied the divine traits 
of Varuna-Milra in one supreme Ahura and gaio him 
the epithet of the Wise One. He became Aluira hlazdm 
The Gathas do not recognize Milhra by name. But his 
cult did not die. In the great religious syncretism that 
took place in the fourtli century, B. C. he appears m 
the inscriptions of Ariaxerxcs II. In later A«sta he 
figures roost prominently. The longest ^ashi is dedicated 
to him. Ahura Mazda says he lias created Milhra as 
great as himself. He is spoken of as omniscient, an 
epithet which could be applied to Ahura Mazda alone. 
He wins vast dominions for himself mdependcnlly ot 
Ahura Mazda. He chooses Iranian boundcrle^ enters 
Europe and his cult, Milhraism. contests for a long time 
the spiritual supremacy with Christianity.^ 

Mr. Gupta rightly observes that the six figures from 
Volru Manah to Ameretat are all subjective aiirihutes 
of Ahura Mazda in the Gathas. They are the Amelia 
Spenias in the making. It is for the fhst time after ti c 
pLing away of Zaratliuslilra that ihcv receive their 
coUective claL name in Yasna Haplanghaiti. or ‘''f 
ot seven chapters. And it is in the later Avesta that 

they are numbered as seven. i. . ,1, „i.. .n 

Ladies and genlleinen, we offer our best lhank= to 

Mr. Gupta for his great lecture.] 



COMMUNALISM AND FUTURE INDIAN POLITY 

By DHIRES CHAKRAVARTI 


Amoni"! the reactionary forces that beset t!ie 
path of our political progress, communalism has 
come to play a very large part. So far as it 
related to the Hindu-Muslim question, com- 
munalism manifested itself in the past mostly in 
the religious and social spheres. Although 
mutual intercourse on rural festive occasions 
Ijctwcon the communities was by no means rpe, 
religion alone formed the ground of possible 
communal tension. Tlie importation, however, 
of this communal feeling into the realm of 
politic.? is a comparative recent development 
f-ynchronising ndth the groudh of representative 
institutions in the country. 

In its political aspect the question took a 
definite shape on the occasion of the Minto- 
Moriey reforms in tlie hue and cry raised by 
Muslim leaders for the protection of minority 
interests. Along with it came the queer 
political arithmetic relating to percentages of 
representation and of weigbtages, on the basis of 
the anti-national system of separate electorates. 
As it mostly fell to the lot of the Hindus to keep 
up the political struggle, the Muhammadans 
believed, or were made to believe, that any 
transference of political power could only mean 
the establishment of the ' Hindu Raj ’ in India. 
Muslim concern for their communal interests 
bad, therefore, its roots in what may be called 
‘ inferiority complex.’ This manifested itself in 
mutual ill-feeling and distrust, which it was to 
the advantage of the interested parties to fan 
into fuiy. As a result, political quacks grew 
enamoured of the nostrum of communal safe- 
guards to such an extent that at last the 
Lucknow Pact had the Congress itself recon- 
ciled to the communal electorates and per- 
centages of representation. 

Proportional Representation and Democracy 

It was thus on the plea of protection of 
minorities that the systems of proportional re- 
presentation and communal electorates have 
come into vogue. According to the propor- 
tionalists’ view' of democracy, there should be 
representation of every influential opinion in the 
legislature in proportion to the number of its 
adherents in the nation. " It was infinitely to 
the advantage of the House of Commons,” said 
ilr. Asquith, " if it was to be a real reflection 


and mirror oi me national niinti, tliat there 
should be no strain of opinion honestly enter- 
tained by a substantial body of the King's 
subjects which should not find there representa- 
tion and speech.” Proportional representation 
has its undoubted merits as a device for protec- 
tion of minorities. But, then, it is a means 
and not an end in itself. It has its natural 
limitations and is useful only so far as it not 
only ensures, but also helps functioning of, 
democracy. Parliament, no doubt, should be 
the ‘ mirror of the national mind.’ But on that 
account, it cannot be reduced to a debating 
society or to a museum with so many specimens 
of so many communities, without impairing its 
essential puipose. 

In his Law of Constitution Prof. Dicey 
has well observed in this connection : 

“ Where a body of men such as conslitiiie the House 
of Commons are at all concerned with governmeni, unity 
of action is of more consequence than variety of opinions. 
The idea, indeed, of representation may ho, and often is, 
carried much loo far. A Cabinet which represented all 
shades of opinion would he a Ministry which could not 
act at all. No one really supposes that a government could 
be formed in which two opposite parlies balanced one 
another.” 

Nevertheless, the system of proportional re- 
presentation commands today almost universal 
acceptance. It largely features in the new con- 
stitutions of the modern States. Parliament 
ought to be in Mirabeau’s phrase a “ reduced 
map ” of the country in its political aspect. But 
tlien representation is mainly for the purpose of 
providing a government. Here, as in every 
other matter, truth lies midway between the two 
extremes; and Mr. Mansergh strikes the golden 
mean, when he observes in his “Irish Free 
State ” : 

“ Mathematical accuracy should always be sacrificed 
to stable government. To say that one must choose either 
mathematical accuracy or stable government is to slate a 
dilemma which is non-eiistent. But once confident of the 
stability of the government, one would then prefer the 
system which secures the greater mathematical accuracy.” 

Obviously, the stability of the government 
becomes threatened most when representation is 
sought to be made proportional, as in India, to 
difference in religious creeds. Whatever may 
be the communistic view, nothing has hitherto 
so largely influenced human society as reli^ous 
beliefs. In fact, one of the main strands of the 
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progress of civilization has been religion. If 
it has been the one factor that has inspired the 
noblest sentiments, histoiy is replete with sordid 
instances liow religious difference has equally 
roused the worst passions in the multitude. 
Such difference can, therefore, be made the basis 
of representation only at the grave risk of the 
unity of purpose and of action in government 
being jeopardised as a result of constant com- 
munal frictions. In this counti-y, however, pro- 
portional representation has been made into a 
fetish; and the system of separate electorates 
has been devised to ensure the same. Com- 
munal frenzy unfailingly sweara by it as an 
article of faith and never stops to inquire how 
die principle carried to its logical conclusion, 
rather than helping, militates against the prin- 
ciple of democracy and representative govern- 
ment. “ What is wrong with the world today,” 
rightly observed Mr. and Mrs. W^ebb, “ is not 
too much democracy, but too little, not too many 
thorouglily democractic institutions but too 
few.” 

Breeding Ground op Comntunalism 

It fact, the system of separate communal 
electorates is so retrograde in character that 
even the authors of the Montford Report con- 
demned tlie same in no uncertain terms. 

“Divisions by creeds and classes,” according lo the 
Report, means the creation of political camps organized 
against each other, and leaches men to think as partisans, 
not as citizens, and it is difficult to see how the chanite 
from iliis system to national representation is to occur.” 

In its Memorandum to the Indian Statutoiy 
Commission the Ahmadyya community, as w'cll, 
endorsed that view, when it stated : 

“ We do concede that if India is to advance politically 
it shall ultimately have to adopt this system (joint elector, 
ale) ; for there can Isardly be any cultivation of political 
or civic sense nor any political education without it (joint 
electorate). . . .” 

Recent events fully bear out how the worst 
apprehensions in this connection have come 
true. Creation of comniimal electorates has 
been instrumental in bringing into being com- 
munal leaders and communal newspapers, whose 
activities threaten the peaceful and orderly pro- 
gress of the country. Then, again, from the 
legislature the virus of communalism has spread 
to the Ministry and the Services, necessarily 
impairing efficiency of the administration. The 
Punjab Government Report of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924, thi’ows some interest- 
ing liglit upon the situation in its following 
observations : 

“ The main criticism which has been made against, 
the deparlments administered as ‘ transferred subjects is 


that the Ministry of Education (Sir Fazl-i-Hussain) has 
subordinated the interests of his department lo the support 
of the communal interests of the Muhammadans. It was 
not unreasonable that tiie Minister should attempt to secure 
definite opportunities to the community which constitutes 
his chief support in the Council.” 

It is no wonder, then, that separate electo- 
rates as a device for proportional rci)rescntution 
lias been condemned by all riglit-tliinking 
pei-sons. Joint electorate alone helps the growth 
of nationalism; and in its place separate electo- 
rates breed rank communalism. 

Minohitv vs. ilAjoRi'n' 

It is but a truism that democracy demands 
for its growth a sufficient degree of national 
consciousness in the people. As a general rule, 
such feeling of nationalism develops in a people 
out of identity of race, community of language 
and religion, sameness of geographical 
boundaries, identity of political antecedents anti 
national history, and the sense of collective pride 
and humiliation. Each of the factors may not 
be everywhere present. As a matter of fact, 
among the communities in our country there arc 
points of agreements, as well as of difference. 
The situation is somewhat similar to wliat 
obtains in most of the newer States of post- 
war Europe. Tiiere ]uay be found, as in India, 
the existence of a minority, some times se^•eral 
hostile minorities, witii no homogeneity in langu- 
age, race or reli^on with the go\'eraing majority. 
Every effort is being made there under constitu- 
tional safeguards, guaranteed by the League of 
Nations, to create a vigorous national con- 
sciousness out of tlie heterogeneous elements. 
Because, free institutions are next to iinpos- 
sihile in a country made up of different 
nationalities. 

How in such a countiy mutual jealousy 
between nationalities fni.strate3 freedom move- 
ment to the perpetuation of absolutism. Mill 
tlius narrates in his Representative Govern- 
ment : 

“ Their mutual antipathies are generally stronger ihan 
jealousy of the government. That any one of them feels 
aggrieved by the policy of llie common ruler is sufficient 
to determine anotlier lo support that policy. Even if all 
are aggrieved, none feel that they can rely on tlie other 
for fidelity in a joint resistance; the strength of none is 
sufficient to resist alone, and each may reasonably think 
that it can suit its own advantage most liy Iiiiiding fer 
favour of the government against the rest.” 

Mill, further, adds : 

“But when there are either free institutions or desire 
for them, in any of the peoples artificially tied together, 
the interest of the government lies in an exactly opposite 
direction. It is there interested in keeping up and en- 
venoming their antipathies lliat they may be prjvenled 
from coalescing, and it may be enabled lo use some of 
them as tools for the enslavement of others.” 
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If -we only read ‘ communities ’ in place of 
‘ nationalities ’ the above quotations bear an 
exact replica of the state of inter-communal 
relations at present obtaining in India. The 
cure for this malady lies assuredly in the growth 
of national feeling. An exaggerated sense of 
autonomy for minorities can only end by trans- 
forming them into a ijrivileged class, a foreign 
element reluctant to coalesce into the body 
politic. Nor does the so-called ‘ divine right of 
majority ’ gh-e the State, as against a disruptive 
force or ci-vil war, a conijilete security. Political 
safeguards, however, all-embracing and in- 
genious, or the strength of numliers are equally 
una^-ailing for the purpose. Stability of a state 
depends more on the growth of public opinion, 
nuitiuil understamting and toleration among the 
citizens. Prof. Sidgwick has rightly observed : 

"Sutli security, if allained, must rest more oa moral 
tliaii a polilical basis; it must be maintained by the moilera- 
lion and justice, tlie comprehensive sympatliy und 
eiiliislilened public spirit of the belter citizens, keeping 
wiliiin bounds the fanaticism of sects, the cupidities of 
dosses, end itie violence of victorious parlisansliip; it 
cannot be fuiind in any indisputable right of a numerical 
majoiily of persons inhaliiling any part of the earth’s 
surface, to be obeyed by the niinurity who live within the 
same district.” 

Communal Decision 

We have discussed the ciuesfion at length; 
because the imperialists have chosen to take 
always a -wrong perspective of the communal 
problem in India and its solution. The authors 
of the present constitutional reforms, for 
example, in the process of constitution-making, 
have been as much indifferent to political 
theories, as to lessons of history. The entire 
super-structure of the reforms has been based 
on the ' Coininunal Decision.’ Yet what can be 
the effects of its communal electorates and per- 
centages of representation but to stereotype 
communal divisions in the peo]3le? The re- 
presentative system has its roots in the sense of 
common citizenship; and never can a people 
asjiire after such a consummation with its body 
politic furrowed by community-tight divisions. 
The Decision, as it is, has for the nation no 
justification whatsoever, save for imperialistic 
purposes. The cultural rights of the minorities 
do not require communal electorates for their 
protection. Constitutional guarantees, like 
‘ Fundamental Rights,’ may provide ample safe- 
guards on that account. So^•iet Russia has 
granted her minorities full cultural autonomy 
and freedom to teach, write and print in their 
own languages, without haAing recourse to any 
anti-national electoral device. The ‘ Communal 


Decision ’ constitutes a grave menace for the 
futm'c; and our political aspiration, as a nation 
can never be a reality, so long that Decision 
remains. 

But, then, tlie question arises how to undo 
the Decision? As a political issue, it is also 
bound up -with the broader question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, which till now continued to be 
one of the burning topics in Congress politics. 
For communal unity hitherto Congress has ui-geci 
the abolition of separate electorates. Neverthe- 
less, in the name of Hindu-Muslim unity the 
Congress has now adopted the queer attitude of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Decision. 
In support of this policy it has been argued that 
the Constitution going, the ‘ Communal 
Decision ’ goes with it; and that a future Con- 
stituent Assembly would adopt a national solu- 
tion of the communal problem. 

Economic Solution 

Whether we have faith in the meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly sooner or later, the 
projiosal at least showed that the object of un- 
doing the ‘ Decision ’ had a place in our political 
programme. But, perhaps, with the political 
situation getting more and more murky, Con- 
gress seems to veer towards economic rather 
than political solutions of the coimnunal 
problem. Tliis change of attitude has become 
all the more marked with the possible leftist 
swing of Congi’ess under the present socialist 
guidance. Thus according to the present Con- 
gress President, Pandit Jawaharlal, the com- 
munal question is no more than a ‘ side issue ’ 
and “ it can have no real importance in tlie 
larger scheme of things.” In his opinion the 
“ real solution of the problem ivill only come 
when economic issues affecting all religious 
groups and cutting across communal boundaries, 
arise.” 

Panditji W'ould have us postpone the solu- 
tion of the problem till economic forces gather 
sufficient sti’cngth to obliterate communal divi- 
sions. This is, of course, quite in keeping with 
the Congress attitude of sitting on the fence. 
Nobody ever knows when that millennium 
-would come. But, at present, we are faced mth 
the stark reality of every instalment of reforms 
driving deeper the wedge between communities. 
The separate electoral device of the Minto- 
Morley days have by now widened so much, 
that the communities, devoid of common 
national feeling, have well-nigh fallen apart. 
By a process of -vivisection the ‘ Decision ’ 
threatens the solidarity of the nation to be 
further broken beyond repair. What slender 
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chance is there for economic forces effectively to 
counteract this disintegrating force and gather 
together the component parts into a living 
organism? 

So far as the present is concernerl, there is 
nothing in the prevailing economic situation to 
fill us with any degree of hope for the future. 
For economic issues to cut across communal 
barriers is nothing unusual. In each of the 
seirarate economic gi'oups, say of the ‘ haves ’ 
and the ‘ have-nots,’ all the members are more 
or less equally susceptible to any economic 
change, irrespective of the communities to which 
they belong. Economic forces are by their 
nature respecters of class, and not communal, 
divisions. But on that account have the com- 
munities in any economic group been brought 
any the closer? Poverty, unemployment, low 
wages and like economic ills have victims among 
the ‘ have-nots,’ Hindus and Muslims alike. 
But it would be a misreading of the situation 
to conclude the communal urge to be any the 
less among them on that account. Hindu- 
Wuslim riots, — by no means an unusual 
phenomenon in the interior of the muffasal, tell 
a wholly different tale. So long, therefore, there 
is the bar sinister, like the Decision towards the 
growth of common citizenship, thei'c is no get- 
ting rid of the communal feeling, despite same- 
ness of economic issues. 

Joint Legislative Action 

It is also suggested that we may make the 
effects of the Decision nugatory by forming 
parties in the legislatures, not on communal but 
economic issues of socialistic import. Those 
who have faith in the economic solution build 
high hopes on such a move. This is also not 
without appeal for people, in general. But, then, 
it is but a comon experience that under com- 
munal electorates the chances of success at the 
polls are far greater for a communalist than 
one with nationalistic outlook. This is bound 
to happen, particularly among uneducated or 
half-educated electors naturally prone to 
religious fanaticism. They are apt to be more 
powerfullj’’ swayed by communal than by 
socialistic slogans. Obviously, therefore, no 
such joint work between the communities is 
possible at the time of election, as may neutra- 
lise forces of communalism for the triumph of 
the nationalistic cause. If comimmalists be 
thus returned in larger numbers, what chance 
there may remain for johit work among the re- 
presentatives of different communities inside 
the legislature, may best be conjectured. Docs 
not the recent attitude of tlie Muslim councillors 


in the Calcutta Corporation in connection witli 
the boycott move conclusively prove, that on 
communal issues the so-called Nationalist 
^luslims are no match for the blatant coni- 
munalists. If under joint electorate, as there 
exists in the Calcutta Corporation, this be the 
.state of things, what better things may one 
expect under separate electorates? 

We must not be misunder.stood as under- 
ratmg any the least the importance of cconuiiiic 
forces, much less, of the socialistic thcoric.^, like 
the economic interpretation of history. Bui, 
then today we are in the midst of regulatetl 
economy aud planning with the state eveiy- 
wherc controlling economic forces as best they 
may. The third party consolidates itself 
amongst ourselves witli the ‘ Decision ' iwr- 
petuating our division; and retaining political 
power the third party would assuriiilly be in a 
better position to shape and guide India’s econo- 
mic policy. There may be no occasion, 
therefore, for such economic issues soon to ari.<e 
as may successfully bring the communities 
together. Economic issues may, and do well 
affect communities alike; but how can these, un- 
less the ‘Decision’ be scrapped, get over tlio 
spirit of communalism? He, indeed, is a bold 
proplict who iiresunies that sameness of econo- 
mic issues would by itself remove the vertical 
communal divisions, which the Decision 
accentuates. 

Conclusion 

There is, therefore, not much to get enthused 
over the much-talked of economic solution 
of the ‘ Communal Decision ’ issue, necessarily 
conditioned hy all its elements of futurity and 
uncertainty of bearings. In the cpiest for 
freedom, the country can ill affoial eomphiccntly 
to trust in the future, however jileasant. Con- 
gress has definitely set its face against tlic 
forging of fresh shackles in the name of refonns. 
Yet of tliis much-condemned Constitution 
what are tlie pro^•isions that portend more vital 
and abiding ills than the ‘Decision;?’ .The 
struggle for Independence would be meaningless 
unless fighting the ‘ Decision.’ For the imperia- 
lists this is the safeguard of all safeguards. 
If under the 'Decision’ the process of vivisec- 
tion be complete, good-bye for the time being 
to nationalism and with it other popular ‘ isius. 
It can only mean complete triumph of Imperia- 
lism over the debris of our total disruption. 

In fact, the ■' Decision ’ is a masterpiece of 
Machiavellian politic.* aimc«l at disintegrating 
our bodv jinlitic into numliorlcss warring 
factions. ' It is idle to talk of economic forces 
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successfully withstanding the fissiperous 
tendency of this liighiy disruptive electoral 
device. Thei-e is no getting over the stark 
reality by mere ostrich-like hiding of the head in 
sands. That can only mean political suicide. 
If for Complete Independence the Constitution 
must he wrecked, the more so should the 
• iJeeision ’ on which tlie Constitution itaelf is 


based. There can be no shirking the issue, be 
it for fear of Muslim defection. Let us face’ the 
situation boldly and squarely without any 
‘ hush ' ‘ hush ’ policy or raising false issues. 
Our freedom movement is sufficiently well- 
grounded to need any surrender of the principle 
of nationalism to tiie uncertain expediencies of 
tlie hour. 


THE NEW ARMY OF THE PHILIPPINES 

By JAMES G. WINGO 


WiTit the recent transfer of the colorful, khaki- 
clad, Moro outlaw-hunting Philippine Con- 
staljiilaiy to an army on paper this week, the 
finst annecl defense force of tlic islands ance 
Filipino General Emilio Aguinaldo suivendered 
to Genera! Frederick Funston, of the United 
Btate.s Ai-my, at the turn of the century, be- 
came a reality. 

The transfer of the Constabulary was a 
part of the elaborate Philippine defense plan 
drawn up by General Douglas MacArthur, 
former chief of staff of the United States Army 
and at present detailed as military adviser to 
his personal friend President Manuel Luis 
Quezon of the new commonwealth. 

The Philippine Constabulary must not be 
confused with the Philippine Scouts, a part of 
the United States Army which is manned by 
6,000 FiUpinos and officered by both Americans 
and Filipinos. The Constabulary was organized 
and officered by American soldiers in the early 
days of the United States occupation of the 
Philippines. 

Before its transfer to the newly-organized 
Phihppine Army, the Constabulary was a 
national police force composed of 7,000 
Filipinos, headed by Brigadier-General Basilro 
Valdes. This young doctor who was appointed 
by Governor-General Frank Murphy to be the 
first chief of the Constabulary to have the rank 
of general was the butt of much criticism for 
the inefficient handling of the Sakdalist uprising 
last May, in which 60 persons were unneces- 
sarily killed. Last November, the Constabulary 
succeeded in killing the most famous bandit 
in Moroland, Diraaknling, thus bringing back 
some (if the national police’s lost glory. 

The transfer of the Coirstabulary to the 


iiuge Philippine army, which was still on paper, 
wa.s but one step in the national defense plan, 
wliich, if realized, will make the islands the 
jirond possessor of a standing army of 19,000 
enlisted men and 1,500 officers. Provided in the 
MacArtlmr-Quezon plan approved recently and 
enthusiastically by the Quezon-controlled 
Philippine Assembly is universal military train- 
ing reminiscent of Italian Fascist conscription, 
with its Balilla groups of urchins under stem 
drillmasters. 

Universal military training will be effected 
tlirough the schools and through automatic en- 
listment of all male citizens upon reaching 21 
years of age. Regimentation of 10-year-olds is 
provided in the National Defense Act, which 
states : 

“Tlie obligation to uniiergo military training sliall 
begin with youth in school, commencing at the age of ten 
years, anti shall extend through his schooling until he shall 
reach the age of eighteen years : Provided, that all 
school girls shall receive such instruction and training as 
the Chief of Stafi may deem necessary for auxiliary 
service. At this age he shall enter the Junior Reserve to 
whicli he shtJl be assigned until he is twenty-one years of 
age when he shall become subject to service with the 
colors, and thereafter with the Reserve Force until lie 
shall reach fifty years of age.” 

The national defense law provides for the 
“ employment of all citizens, without distinction 
of age or sex, and all resources, in ensuring the 
territorial integrity of the Philippines. And 
“ all Filipinos are liable to militaiy service." 

The defense plan embodies a Coimcil of 
National Defense, composed of appointees of 
the President of the Philippines and headed by 
him. This council shall advise with the 
President on all matters of national policy. 

The President has been empowered to hire 
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teuliiiicul advisers from the Army of the Uuited 
States. President Quezon asked his legislature 
for “ authority to confer upon General Mac- 
Arthur and his assistants the rank and emolu- 
ments tiiat I deem in keeping n-ith their 
important duties and dignity of this nation." 
He got the authority, and conferred upon 
Mac^thur the rank of Field-Marshal General. 

The Army of the Philippines consists of 
the regular force and the reserve force. The 
strength recommended by President Quezon for 
the initial Army of the Philippines was 19,000 
men and 1,500 officers, including the Constabu- 
laiy. The resei-ve force’s strength will be 
600,000 men. The entire citizenry, both male 
and female, will be trained to do war work. 
Estimated annual cost of this vast array is only 
§8,000,000 but one-fourth of the total national 
budget. 

In the defense act no detailed mention of 
,an air seiwice is made, which would seem im- 
I)oj'tant to the archipelago, considering that the 
Philippines is composed of 7,091 islands. Of a 
navy tliere is no mention at all. The defense 
planners believe that the establishment of a 
navy is untimely, that the country cannot 
afford it and the lack of it “ emphasizes the 
defensive character of our military establish- 
ment.” Under the Philippine Independence Act 
the United States can retain all her naval bases 
when the islands get their freedom ten years 
hence. 

President Quezon is the constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces of the 
Philippines. His le^slature made him chairman 
of the Council of National Defense. The chief 
of staff is directly subordinate to no one but 
the President. Some observers see in the 
national defense plan a strong Quezon personal 
defense plan, which makes it almost impossible 


for any military clifiue to overthrow or dominate 
the President. 

General Emilio Aguinaldo, head of the 
revolutionary army of the Philippines whieh 
almost succeeded in overthrowing Spanish ruh; 
in 1898 and last year’s defeated candidate for 
President, is against the national defense jdan. 
He says the cost will be too much for the 
Philippines. “ Moreover, in the present status 
in wliich we find ourselves, with the Ainoricsin 
flag still floating over our country and being 
under the sovereignty of that great nation, its 
army and na\y are the forces called upon to 
defend these islands against aggression,” rcasoms 
out the man described in the journals at tlic 
turn of the century as the rebel who chewed 
glass and spat blood with gusto. “ If it is the 
desire to have this obligation fall upon the 
shouldens of the able men of our countrj’, then 
we should be given our complete and absolute 
independence.” 

Jlembers of Congress expect General Mae- 
Ai-thur to make a thorough study of the 
strategic situation of the Philippines. They 
expect him to bo able to toll them whether or 
not he honestly believes that an independent 
Philippines can withstand aggression of a major 
power like Japan. 

In fact, when asked to comment on Roy 
Howard’s statement that “the Filipino dream 
of independence is fading fast,” some senators 
and congressmen pointed out that MaoAithur’a 
findings and recommendations would have 
mighty influence on Congress in making any 
changes in the McDuffle-Tj-dings Act, the 
measure which enabled the Filipinos to elect 
th.eir own president last year and will make 
tiicin completely independent on July 4, 1946. 

March 6, 1936. 



RUPA-PATI ; ‘THE MASTER OF FORM’ 

By SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, 
professor, Calcutta University 


' ^^ERlLv, the Arts uif for the Culture of the 
rJoul’ : iitiHU-sainskrtir vava s'ilpaiii. so say 
the Vedic seers. The Arts exalt the Emotions, 
they improve the Aliiid. The Senses anil the 
finer Sensibilities find tlicir culmination in the 
Arts. 

Raso vai sah: rusam hy eva uyani labdhva anandi 
bhmali: 

‘He ^'ei'ily is rasa — aesthetic sentiment; a 
per.suii receiving this rasa becomes blissful.’ 

The Fine Arts, with tlieir niediiiin of form, 
colour, words, musical sounds, and rliytlnn of 
niovenient, are a means of ex'oking this rasa, 
this aesthetic sentiment, in the soul. Music, 
Poetry, Dance and the Drama, Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting — these arc born out of 
the exuberance of the human spirit wlien it has 
I'liiscd itself from its primitive level. Like 
Philosophy and Meditation, and Great Action 
that is selfless, thev help Man to ascend to God. 
They purge the Wind and the Emotions of baser 
elenicnts; they bring Man to a vision of the 
Eternal Verities. 

• * * * 

The Fine Arts often melt into each other, 
like the senses. There are form and rhythm 
inherent in all of them. But each art has its 
sjrecial function and its special appeal. Music 
has been declared by the Greeks, past masters 
of the plastic arts, to be the most divine of the 
arts. Music is, more than any other art, free 
fi'oin the limitations of word and fonp and 
colour. Poetry cannot be gi'cat or real if it docs 
not transcend the words' by which it is appa- 
rently limited : it evokes its pictures which have 
as in'ucii a subjective as an objective truth. The 
Drama is a borderland art linking up Poetry 
and tlic Dance, the world of words and the world 
of shape and movement. Dance is sculpture 
and music in motion. Ai'chitecture, Sculpture 
and Painting arc from the nature of their 
mediums tied doum to the limitations imposed 
upon them. It is difficult for these to soar into 
the regions of the Limitless, like what Music 
and Poetry can easily do. 

• * * * 


filusic has been almost universally admitted 
as a powerful agent for emotional uplift. It is 
perhaps the oldest of the Fine Arts. The 
wizard’s incantation, and the drum that sped 
the warrior to the fight and men and women to 
the dance in piimitive society, are behind all 
saei-ed music, all religious chanting, all solemn 
reading of the present day. 

Kaner bhilar diya marami: pas'ila go, 
akul karila mor praa : 

‘through the car, ah me! it entered the heart: 
it made my life ecstatic ’ : us the old Poet of 
Bengal has sung. 

Ecstasy through the auditory sense is per- 
mitted and even encouraged by religions that 
will not understand or tolerate ecstasy through 
the visual sense. Is it duo to a certain primitive- 
ness of outlook, which deep down in its sub- 
conscious mind has a fear and a mistnist of the 
picture and the image as the result of an unseen, 
uncanny magic? It is inflccd strange that while 
spiritual exaltation should be permitted through 
one sense, viz., hearing, it should' be shut out 
through another, viz., sight. 

Tile civilized peoples of the ancient world, 
before the creation of the jealous god, permitted 
the play of the senses as a source of emotional 
exaltation, of religious ecstasy : in Meso- 
potamia, in Egypt, in India pre-Aryan as well 
as Aiyan, in Greece, in China and in Japan; in 
Mexico, Centra! America, and Peru. Orthodox 
Christianity wisely permitted the use of the 
sight and smell as much as of hearing in 
devotional exercise; hence side by side_ with 
organ music and singing, there is incense in the 
church, — and icons in Eastern ritual, and images 
(one should say idols) in the Roman Catholic 
faith. The great art of the Ancient East, of 
Greece, of India and the Far East, and of 
Byzantine and Roman Christianity achieved 
whatever spiritual quality they possess through 
this acceptance of the image and the picture 
in religion. 

* * • • 

In India, from time immemorial, the anse 
of sight was allowed free play in spiritual 
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matters, us a newsstiiy aid for the many. The 
result was tlie great Ai-t of India— tlie begin- 
nings of which go back to the prc-historic art 
of tlie pre-Aryan peoples, and wliich became 
estublislied as a National Hindu Art, although 
in its primitive and formative stage, a few 
centuries before the Christian era. The 
greatest achievement of Hindu Art occurred 
many centuries after that of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and is younger even than Greek 
Art — it is contemporaneous with the Greco- 
Roman, Byzantine and Romanesque phases of 
European Art. But it produced masters who 
arc unique in their own sphere, and are to be 
reckoned among the gi-eatest artists of tlie 
world: u'hose influence extended far beyond the 
frontiers of their own country, into Central Asia 
and Tibet, into the Far East, and into South- 
eastern Asia — Indo-China and Indonesia. These 
artists made their genius serve the religious 
aspirations of their race, as well as of other 
races. Taking the human figure as a symbol 
of the Divinity, they achieved what was but 
rarely achievetl elsewhere — and that, too, under 
their owu inspiration in certain lands — viz., the 
transfiguration of the human into the divine, 
or the transforination of the divine into the 
bitmau. 

« • • • 

In India, we have echoes of a primitive 
naturalism at Bharhut and Sanchi, a naturalism 
which seems to have grown out of the soil of 
the land. Mathura and Amaravati sing a 
plastic paean to the spirit of romance and 
sensuous beauty in a simple and noble style, 
witli the transitoriness of this romance and 
beauty (implied by its themes from the life of 
the Jinas and the Buddha) suffusing it with a 
deep and a subtle vigour and giving it a mean- 
ing and a message. Then we have the synthesis 
of the elements, both native and foreign (Greco- 
Roman, some Chinese and some Persian), in 
the great national art of the Guptas in which 
Hindu India found itself for the first time. The 
culminating development of Gupta Art was iu 
the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh and the sculp- 
ture of Mahabalipuram, Ellora and Elepiianta, 
when some of the finest masterpieces of the 
plastic and pictorial arts were produced. The 
' Grand Style ’ of the sculptures of the 7th-8th 
centmies then gave place to a number of ornate 
schools of the later medieval Hindu age, in which 
simplicity and strength were replaced by com- 
plex ornament and skill, robustness by clever- 
ness. The old tradition in sculpture has con- 
tinued in the South down to our day, while it has 


practically died out in Northern India, largely 
through the hostility of the aniconic Jlohain- 
maclan religion of the ruling houses. In North 
India, however, it has suiwived in a few places 
like Rajputana and Orissa, and Nepal, where the 
Hindu world of ideas was not much disturbed. 
Painting also languished. In the South, it be- 
came lifeless; but in the North, a thin 
stream continued through Buddhist, Jaina and 
Bralunanical book-illustration, which was later 
reinforced by a new tradition of miniature- 
painting from Persia. This gave rise to the 
gi'eat pictorial art of the Moguls in the l-6tli 
centurj'; and the Hindu tradition, popular, 
religious and courtly, was also re\’ived, parti- 
cularly in the courts of the Rajput princes in 
Rajputana and the Panjab hills. After three 
centuries of a vigorous if somewhat restricted 
life, impact with the wc.«t almost swept away 
Rajput and Mogul art. Barring a few crafts- 
men in some of the important centres of art aiul 
religion in both North and South India, India 
towards the end of the 19th centuiy practically 
became bankrupt in niattei's of art, with not 
even the understanding or courage to draw upon 
tlie resources of her ancestral art or the rcser\Ts 
of her folk-art, the very existence of both of 
which she forgot. 

• * « • 

The inevitable revival came with the 20tli 
century. Tlic sympathetic encouragement of 
Euroiioan art-level's anil connoisseurs of Inilian 
Art, and the example of Japan, made Indian 
artistic sense and artistic talent rehabilitate 
themselves once again, in a new sense of sclf- 
discoi'eiy and a new sjurit of endeavour. 
Calcutta was the home of this revival, E. B. 
HaA'cll and Sister Nivedita were among its 
sponsors. Its leader was Ahanindranath Tagore, 
happily still continuing to be at the head of the 
movement; and its greatest artist has been 
Nandalal Bose, Abanindranatb’s pupil. 

» « • 

Nanclalal’s position is unique in the history 
of Indian Art. In the art of our country, not 
only he is a supreme master, but a great inspircr 
as well. More than anybody else, he has been 
able to bi'cathe in the atmosphere of the greatest 
Hindu art of the classical times, and to nuike 
its spirit manifest itself in new settings which 
lie has evoked both out of the old and out of his 
own creative genius. With the surest control 
over his hand and his materials, he has success- 
hilly essayed many languages: tliversity is as 
much a feature of his art as originality. Rajput 
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and Mot;ul painting and Ajanta fonncd his early 
inspiration. Indeed, these stately schools of the 
past gave the primary impetus to the new or 
revived Indian School of Painting. But he did 
not confine himself to a revival of a few old 
stylistic cachets merely. He essayed every- 
thing, and, like all great creators, took, out of 
tlic abundance left by his predecessors as well as 
lying scattered round about him, whatever he 
needed. The folk-art of Bengal — the virile 
tnn-acotta carving on the walls of its temples, 
its strong line work and brush work in the 
Kalighat and other pats and in painting on cloth 
and on earthenware plates and dishes, its decora- 
tive colour-scheme on the old lacquered patas 
or book-covers, and its brass and woodwork he 
appreciated, and applied to his purposes of self- 
expression. Ho studied and assimilated ele- 
ments from Chinese and Japanese painting. 
Ail great art — Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Chinese, Byzantine or Gothic, — has its appeal 
and message for him; and the folk-art of all 
nations. A highly cultured personality, with a 
close and intimate knowledge of the art histoiy 
of the world, and an artist of rare genius, there 
is nothing of the highbrow about him. He still 
considers himself in all sincerity as a crafts- 
man, and he would like to feel like a craftsman 
of the past (who was often a great master un- 
consciously) , having his definite position of 
utility and responsibility in society. And 
although he is distinguished as a painter 
mainly, he has tried, and tried success- 
fully, cpiite a number of the artistic crafts: 
the fresco in the old Rajputana style, clay- 
modelling, the wood-cut and lino-cut, leather- 
work and batik, textile designing, wood-carving, 
and lithograpliy and etching, besides stage 
decoration and costuming, and architectural 
decoration, 

* * * * 

I should say that Nandalal Bose’s gi-eatest 
achievement in Art has been both in rediscover- 
ing the Spirit of Ancient and Medieval Indian 
.\rt and in expressing what Modern India wishes 
to say through Art, in a manner that is distinctly 
national for India, and yet it is, like all truly 
national things, international and universal at 
the same time — ^has in fact its appeal for all 
those who irrespective of race and period can 
appreciate great things in Art. 

One of the profoundest things evolved 
by the spirit of India under the stress of 
non-Aryan and Aryan impact has been the 
twin-conception of the divinity as Siva and 
Uma. This has been nobly represented in 


Gupta Ai't, in Mahabaliiniram, Elk.ra and 
Elephanta, in late medieval Hindu sculpture and 
in the South Indian bronzes, and in Rajput 
painting. Nandalal Bose in a scries of luas'ter- 
pieces on this theme has given what may bo 
described as the most spiritual set of pictures 
produced in present-day India : his Sina’,? 
Dance, Siva drinking the World-Poison, Sioa 
Head, Siva and the dead Sati, Siva and Uma in 
Kailasa, Siva wooing Uma, Love and Death as 
Uma and Siva, Heads of Siva and Uma in 
profile, and a number of others. 

The power of the artist lies in evoking tlic 
spirit through the form. It is not in Greece 
alone that a Pheidias gave the stamp of his 
genius on the conception of Zeus and Athena, 
and his people gladly accepted his vision of 
the majesty and sweetness of the divinity as 
truly visualising their own ideal. It un- 
doubtedly happened also in Egypt and in 
Babylon, in China, in Japan, and in Java, as 
well as in India— wherever religion sought the 
aid of definite anthropomorphic conceptions for 
the visualisation of the divine. The prehistoric 
conception of Siva, as at Mohen-jo-Daro, was 
carried down to the Gupta period, to be 
suffused by the faith, the imagination and the 
skill of the Gupta masters, and then by those of 
Mahabalipuram, Ellora and Elephanta; the 
Chola bronze-founders gave of their best to this 
conception as they received it from their Pallava 
predecessors. It passed on to Indo-China and 
Java, to be modified by the vision which was 
granted to the Khmer and Cham and Javanese 
artists. The Rajput painters added an ineffable 
grace and sweetness, an exquisite aroma of 
romance, to their Siva and Uma figures, and this 
was their special contribution. The folk-painters 
of Bengal brought down these blessed deities 
from their pedestal of superhuman majesty and 
beauty to the rusticity of the village homes of 
Early Bengal, like the Bengali poets of the late 
medieval period: and we have the Bengalised 
Siva and Uma of the Bengali artists and clay- 
modellers as a result. 

Nandalal, true Hindu that he is, realised 
the meaning of Siva and Uma, understood the 
language of the previous sculptors and painters 
as he understood and realized the stories and 
figures and the philosophy, saw the vision of 
Siva and Uma in a way that was given but 
to few amongst the artists of the present day, 
and in his inimitable manner he gave ua a 
glimpse of what he saw. The result has been 
a fresh exaltation of the Siva-Uma idea in 
Art and a fresh possibility of emotional and 
spiritual uplift through this figure by contem- 
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plating his creations. The artist has here 
fulfilled one supreme function of his craft. 

* * * * 

Nandalal has created noble figures, and he 
has also depicted through his brush and pencil 
the humdrum everyday life. Tlie romance 
underlying this everyday life, with its very 
apparently uninspiring commonplace facts, has 
touched him as much as the mystery behind it. 
A dog lying curled on the ground; a goat suck- 
ling its kids; animal studies of all roi’ta — cows, 
buffaloes, horses, donkeys; a child playing with 
a kitten; a mother lying prone on her back, 
dandling her baby, holding it aloft with her 
iiands — the baby crowing with delight; 
aboriginal Santal girls coming back home 
from work, singing, and with flowers in their 
hair; a boy running witli a hoop; an eighty- 
years old priest with trembling hands, teaching 
the rite of aratrika, or waving the light before 
the image of a god, to a young boy acolyte 
of ten yearn; and sketches of flowers and trees, 
of attitudes of men and women, and of animals 
and birds, in profusion; hundreds of pencil and 
brush sketches like these, all meant to be 
epliemeral records of hfe as a kaleidoscope, show 
one side of his vision and his mastery of form. 
These speak out as much as do his bigger com- 
I'lositions — the dance offering of the Nati (he has 
spii'itualised, following the poet Rabindranath’s 
creation of the character, what in Anglo-Indian 
and continental Em'opean parlance would be 
described as the Spirit of the Nautch Girl or the 
Bayadere) ; the Return — a large-sized black and 
white pictui-e of the young villager received at 
the threshold of his hut by his glad young wife; 
.scenes from the life of Chaitanya, Vaishnava 
Saint and Mystic of Bengal; episodes from the 
life of the. Buddha; episodes from the grand old 
stories of the Epics— the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata (I am reminded among other 
things of the great picture in black and white of 
the Pandava heroes with Draupadi and the dog 
resting under an age-old pine tree on a ledge of 
tlie Himalayas while on their way to Indra’s 
heaven) ; and the Siva-Uma pictures. He has 
penetrated into the nature of the Gods, of the 
lieroes and heroic women of the ancient epics and 
the medieval romances, of common-place men 
and women, of saints and simple rustics; he has 
felt for tlie animals and the birds; and he has 
even caught the spirit of the plants and _trees:_in 
spite of decorative treatment, the way in which 
has painted the trees in many of his pictures 
(e.g., in the picture of the Buddha under_ a S'alo 
toee) is something entirely new in Indian art, 


sometiiing which bears the stamp of his genius. 
He has eyes to see such as few men have; he has 
a strength, a truth, a mystic touch which all 
artists will envy and he is great in his realism, 
as lie is great in his decorative treatment of 
human themes. 

* * * * 

The direct study of Indian painting in the 
grandest style, viz., the frescoes at Ajunta and 
Bagh, which he copied with some other Indian 
artists, lias imprinted his mind with a specious 
quality that brought a new note in Modern 
Indian Art. And yet he did not think too low' 
of the miniature. His series of small Ramayana 
panels, reminiscent of tlie language of Ajanta 
(tliese, I hear, have gone to enrich a Russian 
collcctioD) , has succeeded in putting the Sanskrit 
ejiic story in a series of Jap.anese tanka lyrics. 

* • • • 

Hand.alal Bose sent his son, who studied 
under liiin, to Japan to leara the technique of 
the Japanese coloured wood-cut. Rlanj' of his 
pupils are now finished artists, who are in tlie 
forefront of aidistic education aud artistic 
progress in diffei'eiit parts of India. A 
fellow-student and colleague of Nandalal’s, 
Surcnclranath Kar, has become the creator of a 
new style of Indian Ai'cliitecture which runs 
parallel to tiie new Indian School of Art, a style 
which is also another noteworthy contribution 
of Sautiniketan, Rabiiulranatb’s Institution 
where Nandalal now is, to the culture of 
Modem India. 

* • » « 

The name Nandalal Bose is of course well- 
known to all who have watched the history of 
Art in India during the last quarter of a centuiy, 
and thousands of people love and admire his 
pictures. But as the greatest painter of Modern 
India who has given the tmest expression to 
India’s spirit through line and colour and fonn, 
he ought to be known to millions. A greater 
publicity is necessary, in the public’s own 
interest. But one great obstacle to this neces- 
sarj' publicity is the personality of the artist 
himself. He has the innate sh^ess of the true 
genius in art, — a shyness which is also the result 
of the artist-creator, like all leaders of men, 
being an aristocrat among men. But the public 
— the friends and admirers of the artist — might 
flo one thing. They ought to arrange for a 
Nandalal Bose Exhibition of original works and 
of reproduelions. There ought to be goml and 
cheap albums of reproductions of his work 
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chronologically arranged. His sketches and 
drawings, wonderful in their spontaneity and 
variety and in their tinth, form a rich mine 
among his produetions, recalling the works of 
Hokusai and their peers in .Japan. These are 
scattered among his friends and admirers : a 
representative collection should be made for 
album purposes. 

It will be necessary to have one or more 
reprcscntati^•e albums of his work for a study 
of the eA'olution of Nandalal Bose’s artistic 
career, which can now be described as being in 
its fullest vigour : lie is 55 years old this year, 
ami we hope and pray that he will continue 
his creative artistic life for at least a couple of 
decades more. 

* • • • 

An appreciation of the work of a great 
artist who has mo^•ed us by his art is bound to 
be sul.'jectii’c to .some extent. But judging from 
the way in which Nandalal’s compositions have 
moved anel siiall ino^-e liim, and considering also 
the mastery of his craft, as well as the position 
Nandalal has in the Art of India, the present 
writer has no hesitation in considering Nandalal 
Bose as one of the greatest and most significant 
names in the histoiy of Art. Although he has 
expressed himself mostly tlirough painting (as 
Rabindranath has expre.ssed himself largely 
through lyrics and the short stoiy), I would 
place him in the same rank with the Egyptian 
masters, with Pheidias and his peers, with the 
master artists of Ajanta, with the sculptors of 
Mahabalipuraiu, Ellora and Elephanta, and 
with the Buddhist painters and sculptoi-s of early 
China and Japan, — when I consider his breadth 
of treatment, his repose, and his success in 
making the divine incarnate itself in the human. 
With the masters of medieval Hindu art, he has 
also shown his power in ti'anscending conven- 
tions while sticking to them; with the Chinese 
and Japanese landscape painters, he show's his 
feeling for nature, with his special manner in 
grasiiing the inner spirit of the trees and plants; 


with the Japanese Ukiyo-ye painters, he shares 
a wide sympathy and a robust quality in dcpicN 
ing life around him. He has attained to the 
aim of his art : speaking in the Indian fashion 
one might say that he has achic\’C(l aiddhi or 
the goal of his endeavours in Art — lie can be 
called, ti'uly, a Skldha S'ilpm, a past master 
in Art. 

• « « » 

Tvashtar, ‘the ra.sluoner, the Artificer' is 
the divine craftsman in the Vedas: he is ’the 
Vedic counterpart of Visva-karma, ‘the All- 
worker,’ a manifestation of the supreme Deity, 
who is Prajapati-Brahman, ‘ the Spirit that is 
the Lord of Creatures,’ — who is recognised as tiie 
jjafron deity of architects, artists and crahsraen, 
in later, Puranic Hindu mythology. Among tlic 
epithets of Tvashtar there is one which I con- 
sider singularly appropriate for an artist of the 
eminence of Nandalal Bose : it is Bupn-jxiti. 
‘the Master of Form;’ even as Rabindranath 
is Vak-pati, ‘ the Master of Speech.’ 

* * * * 

May the deity, who is Visva-rupa, ‘All- 
Form,’ whom we in India have worshipped and 
still love to w'orship in the form of Siva-Uma and 
Sri-Vishnu, grant to our beloved Rupa-pati, our 
‘ Master of Form,’ Nandalal Bose, long life ancl 
prosperity, and luglier and subtler powers of 
vision and of expression; so that he might ojjen 
up to US newer and new'er vistas of the Spirit 
and of Life, to the service of Humanity, and to 
the eternal glory of Mother India; so that we 
may continue to speak of him in all gratefulness, 
even ns the Vedic sage spoke of Ushas, tlie Dawn 
Goddess, the Revealer of life, that — 

Nodhah iva avir akrta priyani: 

‘ Like a Poet, he has re^'ealed to us the 
things that we love.’ 

[Cnniriliuted to the Girlh-day Bonk of Nandalal Bos^ 
to lie piihlislied by his Pupils and Friends, fram 
Saniinikelan.l 



STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF GURU NANAK 

By BALWANT SINGH, b.t. 


Bala, a Hindu Jat, and Mardana, a Muslim 
musician, accompanied Guru Nanak in his 
travels. Once the trio proceeded towards 
Multan, “ city of dust, heat, Faqirs and grave- 
yards.” As the trio stood at the city gates, there 
came one with a brimming pail of milk and jnit 
it before the Guru. The brimming pail signified 
that the town was aheady full of Faqirs and 
could contain no more. Guru Nanak smilinglv 
dropped a jasmine flower on the surface of tKe 
milk to signify thereby that he would dwell 
among them like a flower, giving off sweet odour, 
causing offence to none. A sublime ideal! 

Once, while he was a store-keeper of Daulat 
Khan Lodhi, he started weighing out gi'aiii. He 
weighed out twelve measures and when he 
began weighing the tliirteenth, he said ‘ Tera ' 
{a Pimjabi word which means thirteen, as also 
'' I am thine ”). And then in a state of ecstatic 
trance he went on uttering for a long while, 
“ Tera, Tera, Tera,” or “ L am Thine, I am 
Thine, I am Tliine.” 

At Hardwar, he found people throwing 
handfuls of water from the sacred Ganges 
towards the east. He doffed his clothes and 
started throwing water with might and main 
tuu’ards the west. The wondering crowd en- 
quired of him the meaning of his strange freak. 
Tlie Guru in turn enquired of them as to what 
they were doing. They said that they wem 
offering oblations of the Ganges water to the 
souls of their deceased forbeara. Tlie Guru 
said that he had a farm at home and was water- 
ing it. The astonished crowd enquired : “ How 
would your water reach so far off?” The Guru 
smilingly asked, “How would yours reach the 
souls of your ancestors?” 

There was a miserly millionaire who had 
amassed a fortune by fair means and foul. 
Hoarding was his forte. The Guru approacheil 
him and handing over a needle to liim said. 
‘ Here, keep it in deposit for me and w’hen you 
go o'\’er into the next world, cany it for me, I 
shall receive it from you there." “ How would 
ihis be possible,” said the man. “Just as you 
would carry your hoarded wealth,” re- 
joined the Guru. The millionaire’s millions, 
we are told, were thereafter freely spent to help 
the needy. 


At Mecca, some of the ‘ Hajis ’ enquired of 
him, “ Who are suiierior. the Hindus or the 
Muslims?” The Guru said, “Without good 
deeds, both are naught.” 

At Mecca, he lay down with his feet towards 
the holy ‘ Kaaba.’ The infuriated ‘ Mujawars ’ 
(guardians of the Kaaba) upbraided ttie Guru 
for turning his feet towards the “ House of 
God.” The Guru smilingly said, “ Then turn 
my feet wliere the House of God is not; I find 
it CA'erywhere.” 

A Yogi si)oke sneeringly of liouselioldera 
and dilated upon the supposed virtues of the 
renunciation of tlie world. Tire Guru said. 
You renounce the world and despise the house- 
holders and yet you resort to them for your 
daily bread 1 ” 

iikime oue enquired of the Guru the chief 
traits of a good man. The Guru said, “ A good 
soul feels delighted when others fare well and 
are happy; he serves one and all, never picks 
quarrels Avith other.s; is ever humble and sweet; 
and loves God and man.’’ 

Whenever Mardana. the Gum’s Muslim 
companion, lost heart, was footsore and weaiy, 
or was troubled with hunger and thii'st, the Guru, 
with a cheering smile, would say, “ Mardana, 
l)atiently wait and watch the wondrous ways of 
the Lord. Do not lose heart. What He does 
is for the best.” 

The people of a certain Aillage did not re- 
ceive the Guru well. On leaving the village, the 
Guru said, “Let these people ever dwell here in 
tlieir native home.” They visited another 
village and the Guru found them good souls. 
On departing, the Gum said, “ What a good 
tiling it would be, if these people migrated far 
and wide, and this village became deserted.” 
Mardana cried out, “Baba, how strange you 
are! You bles.sed the aeciu'sed villagers, who 
ti-eated us ill and you wished that they might 
continue to dwell where they were and now that 
these good people have treated us so well, yon 
wish that the village siioukl become deserted and 
the inmates scatter far and wide.” The Guru 
said, “Yes. if peiverse people remain where 
tliey are, they w’ould not spoil others, and if 
good jjeople scatter far and wide, they w’ould 
spread the leaven of goodness wherever they go.” 


80—4 



THE WITCH 


Bv CHARULAL MUKHERJEA, m.a., b.l. 
lA short story based on Santhal witch-craft) 


The grey dawn stole into the heart of Santalia, 
revealing a rolling country of long ridges with 
intervening depressions. In some places, the 
surface is overgrown with jungles, in others, the 
soil is too roclcy to admit of cultivation. 

Lines of Palos and Pipul trees offer a scanty 
back-ground for a Santhal rural seat, midway 
between Hansdiha and Godda. It seems that 
the hamlet is a temporary settlement of a 
migratory tribe. The pigs squeal in the kuU 
(village lane) and a savage-looking dog snarls at 
them. 

Sitting on a rocky seat, a Santhal lad plays 
on his flute. It appears that the slabs beneath 
liim, measuring 40 square feet each, were placed 
one over the other by giant hands. If you ques- 
tion a Santhal, “ How could these be so naturally 
arranged?” he would reply with a bland smile, 
“ 0, the Bongos did it.” Everything unusual is 
done by the Bongos, the spirit-deities of the 
tribe. 

“Where is Chumni?” the lad queried tlie 

dog. 

He replied with a growl. 

Left to himself, the lad began to admire the 
pictures drawn on the roud-pla^red walls of the 
thatched cottage before him. Mohua and Sal- 
flowers were painted in profusion, while in a 
corner a Brobdingnagian deity was aiming a 
shaft at them from a bow. A shrub of china- 
roses covered the rest. But the sight of the 
fiow'ers transported our hero to the scenes of the 
day before. 

She came to the Jahirtkan (holy-grove in 
the village) along with the procession of ebony- 
beauties, their arms entwined round the next 
woman’s shoulders. She was the queen of all 
with her mass of dark hair gathered into a large 
knot, decked with china-roses and tufts of silk. 
Pier hands and feet were small and her eyes like 
tliose of a fawn. The arms, throats and ankles 
gleamed with shining brass ornaments. 

The Sohrai, (the December Harvest- 
festival) was on full swing. The young men of 
the village, all playing on lutes, had come there- 
to take part in the Olympics of the tribe. 
Numbers of cow-boys, with Loklnia (for such 


was our hero’s name), had stood in a line. An 
egg was placed on the groimd and the cows were 
made to walk thereon. He remembered the 
cheering which followed when his cow broke the 
egg and he was voted as the “ Lucky boy ”... 
“ Lokliua has won,” she screamed in delight! 
Her eyes beamed witli evident pleasure and her 
congratulatory glances followed Lokbua being 
chaired by his friends up to . the Headman’s 
liouse. 

Towards evening a voice had accosted 
Lokhua, “ I am glad,” she said. 

“ Are you? ” 

“ How nice! You beat the imp Hopa who 
carries the prize every year’.” 

“ Lokhua ” 

" Chumni . . . .” 

“ 0, 1 have forgotten. The priest asked me 
to cleanse the winnowing fan.” She ran away 
like a vanishing apparition. 

Next they met at the dances . . . The kettle 
drum . . . pipes . . . cymbals . . . dancing 
•villages . . . mohua wine . . . and Chumni! 
She danced as if she was swaying in tlie wind 
like the green paddy of the field. His eyes met 
hers times without number . . But why did she 
blush? . . “Lucky dog that I am. Here is she 
corning with a heap of grass on her head.” He 
rose to greet her. 

“ Ch-h-h-,” he stopped sircklenly and did 
not accost her. Her mother was behind. He 
watched her vanish into the fields. 

" I know that Lokhua has laid a siege to 
the heart of Chumni,” said Goehchu Tudu, the 
Witch-doctor of Latapahari, as he peered at the 
guest full in the face. The man had come to 
him with a proposal from Lokhua’s mother for 
marriage between Lokhua and Chumni, as she 
understood her son’s marital intentions well 
enough. 

Wa'ry locks of hair, coarse straight and 
black, fell on the Witch-doctor’s shoulders in 
profusion. He had a blubbery style of face with 
a figure inclined to corpulency; cheek-bones 
moderately prominent and a nose of somewhat 
retroussee style. 
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The man to whom this was addressed was 
a Negroid-looking old man. He wore a turban 
on his head from wliich descended locks of flaxen 
liair setting off a wart on his cliin. He said that 
be had come from Gumrea Bimglow, Lokhua's 
village, and ex])lained his mission in detail. 

“ Lokhua is a Hemrom fa sub-sept of 
Santhals). Isn't it?” said the Witch-doctor 
“ Yes.” 



He ^Yatched her vanish into the fields 

“ That’s good. But mind that we have no 
common relations. Enquire of Parua Mostagv- 
fheadman). He keeps a list of our relations. 
Otherwise they will socially ostracise us, 
although we are Tudus. And you know what a 
horrible business that boycott (Bitlaka) is.” 

The convereation was interrupted by the 
burst of a middle-aged Santhal. “ Johw, sir 
(salutation),” said he as he knelt in a 
picturesque bent and then clasped the hands 
towards the Witch-doctor. ” I want to talk to 
you for a moment.” 

“ Sit dowm,” said the Witch-doctor as he 
pointed out a khatia. 

The man felt visibly uncomfortable, as the 
bugs were biting him; but he stuck to the job . . 
“My grand-child is dead these fourteen days. 
My mother died yesterday. Now my son is ill. 
Viliat are all tliese due to? Tell me Jan~guni. 
I offered a fowl at the Jahirthan, another at the 
Bonga-than. But all these calamities have un- 
nen’ed me.” 

Goebchu Tudu was in deep thought, His 


couutcnencc changed to a pale hue. His eyes 
became blood-shot. A hypnotic spell emitted 
from his eyes as he began to siiakc his hair in 
a frenzy. As if po.sscssed by a spirit he walked 
on, took a leaf of a Sal-trec, pasted oil and 
vennilion on it, and then began to divine. 

The two men present werr: watching the 
Ijraccdui-c with eyes starting from their heads. 

At last the oracle spoke in inumhling tones 

VourJiou.se has gut a witch. 

She (iiiarrcllc<l with you fluring the 
gathering of the arpa paildy at the 
time of die la.st Sohrai. She 
claimed all the paddy as her 
pcr-snnal property. You did nut 
want to ajiart with them .... 
She liiVCii to wear .SVd-flfiwers in her 
hair, even behire the Spring 
Festival . . . Has u beautiful 

mass of hair ” 

“ Why, she is my sister, Barki! 
Impossible .Jan-gum. She a witch? 
Never.” 

“ Yes, she is,” the Witch- 
doctor said with emphasis. 

The man became crcst-fallcn, 
paid his fees, which were a bundle 
of janra fmaizei and a pot of 
ghee and departed. 

The Witch-doctor’s guest was 
fiunbling for the thread of his last 
conversation. 

“ 0 yes. what were we talking 
about? ” said the Witch-doctor. 

mari-iage So Cbumni 

null be married.” said he. e5rtending an 
earthen bowl of pochoi friee-beer) to the 
guest, while he began to drink bowls after 
bowls ... “I sometimes wonder if I am the 
fish, 'Riakur Jiu (Crcatorl made when he first 
created the world. Wliy man, that’s our genesis 
. . . In the beginning there was only water. 
Then came the fish, then crab, then Eaghnb-boal 
fa big fish).. There was o-n-l-y water. Like 
this Pochoi. Take another ... I wish. T could 
swim in this Pochoi, like the first fish of Thakur 
.Till . . . Why do you look so grave? ... I 
have not forgotten your business, Chumni’s 
marriage . . . iVitli Lokhua . . y-e-s. It shall 
be done. But I shall keep Lokhua here and 
keep him as my Ghardi-jawae. He will be ju.et 
as my son. I cannot bear the idea of not seeing 
my Chumni. Bring Loklnia today to the 
Lakshmanpur hatia for ehina-chini with Chumni 
ffirst recognition between bride and bride- 
groom). although no such recognition is neces- 
sary. They. .. .saw. .each other su-f-f-i- 


“ Chumni’s 
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ciently at the dances, the otlier night,” he pi'o- 
nounced the last words with a loud guffaw. 

The old man left the outskirts of the Witch- 
doctor’s village and as soon as he evos-sed the 
open fields, at the fringe of the next liamlet, he 
saw the Perganait (tribal police phiefi with two 
choukidars conveying the man he had seen last 
at the Witch-doctor’s house, arrested. 

“ What’s the umttor? ” he ([ucstioned. 

” He tried to burn his sister Barki to death. 
He tied her to a rope and set fire to her cottage. 
Poor girl! She is half-dead. But she will 
survive, I’m sure.” 


"I have killed Cliumni. She is a witch.” 

There was a gha.stly pallor in the prisoner’s 
face, the eyes wore a far-off look. 

Today Lokhua is as shy as the bride her- 
self. The bride-price will be fixed at a con- 
ference of the elders of the village. He will live 
in the house of Churani herself. 

I^eiy soon both the parties met, talked and 
harangued. Technically Lokhua will have to 
pay Rs. 25 in all but that will be paid in kind 
by_ his work at his father-in-law’s place. 
This is a slight matter. He can pluck all the 
stars from heaven to make a shining necklace for 
bis love. The date was fixed and the parties 


kept a string knotted with the number of days 
that intervened between the marriage. 

And if you enquired subseciuently as to what 
was Lokhua doing the very first thing each 
moining, his people would invariably reply 
“ The impatient lover hides himself behind the 
moliua tree and removes a knot daily.” 

Veiy soon the last knot was loosened. WHli 
musical accompaniments a bridal procession 
with Lokhua as the central figure, reached the 
house of the Witch-doctor of Latapahari. The 
village chiefs came to receive the party, Songs 
and dances followed in the inteiwala of com- 
munity feasts and drinks of 
-• • rice-beer. Lokhua was chaired 

. in duly by his friends and he 

daubed his lady-love with ver- 
milion on her crown and brows. 

He was iu his seventh 
heaven. 


Three years have elapsed 
since Chumni and Lokhua’s 
inaj-riage. The Witch-doctor's 
house was en fete on Uie 
occasion of his grandchild's 
birth. Today Lokhua and 
Chumni will undergo purifica- 
tion five days after the child- 
birth. A kind of gruel was 
prepared and offered to Maran 
Buru, the chief presiding deity, 
and later served to the proud 
mother of the son and other 
members of the family. 

The son was named after 
his grand-father. The whole 
village was treated to a feast 
hy the Witch-doctor, w’liose joy 
exceeded everything he had 
e^'^el• experienced . . . But the 
very night the child died. 

Chumni w'as struck dumb, 
disconsolate. The Witch-doctor 
went to the Bonga-than (the shrine of evil- 
spirits) , offered propitiatory libations and 
returned home sobbing. 

Three years later, Chumni had twins 

" Maran Bmm in his grace has compensated for 
the first child,” thought the Witch-doctor. So 
thought the parents ... On the fifth day both 
the children fell ill of whooping cough. Fii?! 
the one, then the other dropped off like ripe 
fruit. 

Stygian darkness relieved by a dimly burn- 
ing lamp reigns in the toddy-shop at Nani-hat. 
Pairs of Santhals totter in comic mutual support 


Lokhua was 
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and babble about the festivals and the hunt. In 
an adjoining room a jargon of \’oices, male and 
female, sing aloud. 

Lokhua has just returned from the famous 
fan-guru ” of Nanihat. He went to consult 
the Witch-doctor as to why his children died. 
He dared not ask his father-in-law, for he was 
too much of a doctor to diagnose and prescribe 
in his own house. His affections might play 
false until his divinations. 

The Witch-doctor of Nanihat had given 
liini the crudest of shocks in his life. He said, 
“ Your wife is a witch. As long as she lii'es she 
will kill her children thus.” 

He had drunk as many bowls of spirit as 
he could. His friend Sagrain Baski had put 
courage in his heart. “ The Dikkus (non- 
Santhais) say that there is the greatest of dark- 
ness under the light itself. If there is a glmst 
in the charmed jnustard itself with which it will 

be exorcised, one is helpless Your father- 

in-law might be a doctor himself but he might 


fail in his own house . . . .” T!ie words ran?: 
in his eai'.s. 

At mid-night. Use Witch-dudtir heal'd a 
sharp cry of pain. . . .(heiT followed a tleep groan 
and sounds of hushed foot-steps. . . . Tlien all 
was silent. 

He oaine out ami in the giiostly muon-lighl 
saw his son-in-law standing like a statue. 

“ I have killed Clminni. J'he is a witch." 
he said in distinct uceents of a jialge pronounc- 
ing his sentence. 

Two immths later. 

In the Seandiniiviun Missiim al Maharo. a 
man had come for baiitism. His eyes wore a 
savage look, hut he fell at the Father's feet to 
name liim the Bonga who had taken Ids rininini 
away. The Faflier knew the story of llic 
Witch-dnctnr’s daughter. He sent him to the 
Medical Officer wlio kept the uum in tlic menial 
ward. 


A PLEA FOR A REGULAR BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN PERIODICALS 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Pandit GOPINATH KAtlRA.L M..\. 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College. Benares 


The invariable pre-requisite of a scientific study 
of a particular subject is a knowledge as complete 
as possible of all that has yet been written upon 
it or upon any of its phases from different points 
of view. It is in the highest degree unprofitable, 
for instance, to try to investigate a problem in 
the hope either of appreciating its value in terms 
of current thought or of its historical evolution, 
before acquainting oneselr witli the manner in 
which, and the extent to which the subject has 
been tackled by different thinkers. The speciali- 
zation of learning in a particular field can only 
be- possible on the assumption of a general 
knowledge relating to it; and for this as well 
as for the specialized knowdedge a good and 
up-to-date bibliography is indispensable. 

There is a paucity of bibliographical litera- 
ture in our country. In the west bibliography 
has acquired the position of a science fsastral, 
but in India it does not seem to have yet out- 
groum its infantile stages. It is therefore 
necessary, in the interest of advanced studies in 
a subject, that, apart from a general bibliography 
of the different branches of knowledge, based 
on Indian publications kept •up-to-date by annual 
supplements, there ought to be a separate compi- 
lation dealing with the same subject, but based 
upon the periodical literature of the countrj’. 


Authors sometimes give in their works 
names of important reference books on particular 
subjects, on the basis of which students seeking 
after advanced knowledge arc able to prepare 
their indi^•idual courses of study. But as a rule 
such lists ai'e neither complete nor always ({uite 
up-to-date, so that they have almost always to 
be supplemented by further information received 
from learned scholars. But specialist.- interested 
in and possessed of an up-to-date knowledge of 
tlic subject. in which the students arc particularly 
interested arc not easily accessible : ami even 
when they arc found to be within rcacli. it is not 
Usually possible to induce them to take the 
trouble of preparing for them a tborougli and 
up-to-date bibliography of the subjects con- 
cerned. except when the students happen to be 
closely associated with them. Such difficultie- 
ni'c felt by eveiy student working in the ficlil of 
s]iecialized knowledge. 

In tlie interest of higher studies, therefore, 
a periodical bulletin of Indian bibliography 
dealing with jmblishcd books ns well as Joui'iials 
is one of the greatest desiderata of the present 
times. Hence it is gratifying to note that .some 
earnest and self-sacrificing young men of Benares 
have joined together in a laudable .attempt to 
remove tliis long-felt want by bringing out a 
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bulletin of Indian bibliography, entitled 
Indiana . with special reference to Indian 
jounialistic literature in the form of a re^jar 
periodical under the general editorial supervision 
of hir. S. C, Guha of Benares. It is expected 
that Mr, Guha, who was long associated with 
several well-known Indian periodicals, including 
the far-famed Daicn Magazine of Calcutta, and 
who worked for years as Chief Librarian of the 
Raj Librarj' at Darbhanga, and has made a 
special study of the science of library organiza- 
tion in general, and that of organizing Oriental 
libraries in particular — a subject on which he 
has made certain original contributions — will be 
able to do full justice to the noble work taken 
in hand. 

Tiic scope of the present periodical is 
extcndcrl to the whole of India, including Burma 
unfi Ceylon, and is not to be limited by any 
linguistic consideration. The bulletin is pro- 
posed to be based on current volumes of about 
100 selected iieriodicals of India published in 
different languages. It propo-ses also to incorpo- 
rate tlic names of books etc., review'ed or noticed 
in the periodicals taken up. Consequently, it 
will incidentally serve the purpose of a reference- 
index to book-rerdews also. 

Opinion does not vary as to the desirability 
of such a work in our country. The Oriental 
Bibilofjraphy, published from Leipzig: Vogel’s 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology. 
published from Holland ; and several other works 
of similar nature are certainly very useful publi- 
cations. But their scope being limited to 
subjects of specific character they cannot serve 
the purpose of a general bibliographical 
dictionary of Indian periodical publications to 
be used for purposes of reference as a reliable 
register of the progress of contemporary thought 
in the country. 

That a reference book of this nature is 
immensely beneficial to the scientific study of a 
particular subject will be evident to those 
scholars who have made use of the monumental 
work of Dr. Aufrecht, named Catalogue 
cafaZogortmt,* registering the names of manus- 
cripts of all Sanskrit works and of their authors 
available up to the time of its publication. In 
western countries, however, bibliographical 
publications of a high order are available on 
ahnost eveiy subject, besides a number of 

• Dr. .\iifrecht’s magnum opus was published in 3 vola., 
of which the last appeared in 1903. Thanks to the efforts 
of Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, si.a., and his co- 
workers, the compilation of a revised and up-to-date 
Catalogus catalogorum of Sanskrit MSS. has been recently 
taken in hand under the auspices of the UniveiMty of 
Itfadras. 


general bibliographical publications* dealing 
with all subjects. The existence of such worl« 
in almost every good library of a moderate size 
in the west is an indication of their general use- 
fulness. 

Well-established periodicals in the west 
often issue a general index to the post volumes, 
covering twenty-five, fifty or even a imntlrcd 
years of record, e.g., J- R. A. S., Nature, Journal 
of the Chemical Society, etc. Periodicals in our 
country are generally short-lived, and those that 
pass the test of time, again, as a rule, content 
themselves by using a most ordinary type of 
author-index, a few giving in addition a title- 
index and a list of plates or illustrations, etc., 
in the annual or half-yearly volumes, .\ii 
exception is however found in the case of Indian 
Antiqmryf a monthly from Bombay, which 
has published an additional 50 years’ index in 
two volumes, compiled by Miss Lavinia Mary 
Anstey. Even the veteran editor of our success- 
ful monthlies, Prabasi and The Modern Revieir. 
after having undertaken a 25-years’ general 
index to Prabasi had ultimately to give up the 
project. The learned societies sometimes give ii 
short list of works published and papers read 
in tlie past. But a regular index of a general 
nature prepared on scientific lines has not yet 
been attempted. 

The idea of bringing out regularly a biblio- 
graphical periodical is ceHainly a most welcome 
one. If the project succeeds — and its success 
depends on the patronage and co-operation of 
scholars — there is no doubt that every section of 
the community of scholars will be equally 
benefited by it, and all literary and scientific 
workers as well as all serious students will be 
able to keep themselves informed of the progress 
of scholarship in their respective fields of 
activity. 

It is but natural that such a useful piece of 
work should be published from a cultural 
centre like Benares, which is an epitome of India. 
The success of the undertaking requires the co- 
operation of a band of diligent workers, wliicb I 

■Such as, J. Minlo’s Reference Books, 1929; A.I.A. 
Catalogue and Booklist: Bookrevieui Digest; I. G. Madge’s 
New Guide to Reference Books, 1923; Sonnenschein’s 
Books, Nelson’s Standard Books; Whitekai's Refermce 
Catalogue of Current Literature; H. W. Wilson Co. s 
Cumulative Book-index, elc. In addition to these informa- 
tive volumes for books there are reference wot^ of 
magazine ariicles and notes. Wilson Co.'s Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature (treating about 75 chosen ^ic™- 
cals of Europe and America) and Abridged Readers 
Guide (about 22 periodicals) are both published from 
New York City. 

t It is regrettable that this useful periodical has 
after all stopped publication, 
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hope will be forthcoming as the work makes appreciate the value aad importance of the 
continued progress. I have no doubt that all undertaking, and will extend to it such sj'iiipathy 
seholai-a interested in Indian pubUcations will and patronage as the nature of the work deserves. 


PRESENT-DAY COTTON INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

By S. BAGCHI 


The success of the present-day Cotton Industry 
of Japan is chiefly due to rationalisation, effi- 
ciency, new machinery, and low wages. 

Japanese cotton industrialists have intro- 
duced extensive improvements to increase the 
efficiency of their industrial enterprises, and they 
have put forth immense effort to derive the 
maximum benefit from the least sacrifice. One 
may describe it as thorough-going betterment 
effected in mechanical equipment. 

Spinning Machinery : The number of ring 
siiindles is rapidly increasing, while that of the 
mule is not; their respective increasing ratio is 
99.G per cent for the ring against 0.4 per cent 
for the mule. More high draught spinning 
machinery is being installed to replace the inter- 
mediate frame. In this process of mechanical 
improvement, Casablanca’s new type machinery 
and automatic looms are always given pre- 
ference. 

In Japan the replacement of old-fashioned 
machineiy mth new, highly efficient equipment 
is carried out with unusual enthusiasm. More- 
over, the uecessity to restrict the output to avoid 
oversupply by means of agreed limitation of 
spindle operation eventually put old machinery 
out of ser\’ice and it incidentally resulted in the 
material bettennent of working conditions. It 
is. by tliis process of constant improvement that 
Japan's cotton spinning industry has surpassed 
many countries in point of mechanical equip- 
ment. 

As regards textile weavings : The volume 
of waste yarn has decreased to about one-third 
in its percentage to cotton yarn consumption 
during the past twenty years. This is attributed 
mainly to the use of Japan-made automatic 
looms which rank amongst the best in the world 
today. “Taoda Autom.atic Looms” have 
the greatest improvements, and are being 
largely exported to Manchester, because they 
surpass Englisli machines and tliis fact suffi- 
ciently proves the efficiency of these looms. 
Very peculiarly our country people hai'e got a 
misconceived idea that whatever is produced in 
Japan must be below par, and they are spending 
naturally more money in purchasing machinery 
from other countries at an unreasonably high 


cost for which there is no justification. The 
manufacture of these highh’ efficient weaving 
machineiy has placed Japan in a superior 
position over other countries, where tlie ojjcra- 
tion of automatic looms is even now in an experi- 
mental stage, compared to Japan. 

Side by side with mechanical improvement, 
the operatives’ efficiency too has enormously 
increased in Japan. Coniincing proof of this 
fact is that the mills, aggregate total working 
hours (which is figured out by multiplying each 
indirtdual operative’s w’orking hours by the 
number of operatii’es in employment) have in- 
creased by about 20 per cent while the yarn 
output has advanced by SO per cent during the 
past twenty years. Meanwhile in the weaving 
industry the mills’ aggregate total working hours 
have increased by sixty per cent and the textile 
output has risen by 4^ times during the period 
under review. 

Operatives’ efficiency must be taken into 
consideration in accounting for the success of 
the cotton industry', and this efficiency has 
followed the abolition of midnight operation of 
the mills since 1st July, 1929. According to the 
statistical investigation it is found that the in- 
dividual operative’s working hours during the 
year immediately following the suspension of 
night-working decreased by 1.1 per cent wliilo 
the production rose by 13.8 per cent. 1111110 
tills efficiency is considered, mention must be 
made of the fact that a mill-hand in Japan may 
attend from 30 to 40 looms today, because of 
the instalment of automatic looms of improved 
type. This is another point wherein the cotton 
industry of Japan is superior to that of many 
countries, where one operative cannot take care 
of more than three or four looms. Even in tlio 
case of ordiiiarj’ macliinciy', other than the 
the automatic, a Japanese mill-hand can 
operate ten, while in India one operative 
can only look after two looms. This efficiency 
is also' due to their training from very young 
age in technical institution.s, which are 
most well equipped with up-to-date modern 
macliiner}', and the knowledge that they acquire 
thci-e is quite helpful in their future life. 

Wages in Japan are low in comparison to 
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Europe and America, but tliey are much highp 
than in India, and mill-hands are not ill-paid 
at any rate. 

Many people accuse Japan of the “exchange 
dumping.” The depreciation of the exchange 
rate is no doubt convenient in promoting the 
export trade, but it must be admitted at the 
same time that it renders the import trade quite 
disadvantageous. Japan does not raise cotton 
vithin her empire and she buys cotton from 
other countries. As far as the exchange issue 
is concerned, Britain is decidedly in a more 
advantageotis position than Japan in raw cotton 
imports from India and her other colonies. 

About ninety per cent of the operatives in 
Japan’s cotton spinning and 'wea\dng mills are 
unmarried girls in their teens, and they are doing 
just as great a volume of work as the full-fledged 
men (who head their respective families) in 
other countries. They are doing several times 
niore work than the male operatives of the world. 
Tlie girl workers are more attentive and can do 
better work with their agile fingers. 

In Japan female operatives need only to 
earn tlie funds with which to buy their marriage 
“ kimono ” (di-ess) and other items. They leave 
the factory after two or three years service on 
the average for their respective farming villages, 
At inten'als of their work, these girl operatives 
study at the girls’ secondary grade school 
witliin the factory where scholastic lessons, 
religion, music, etiquette etc., are tauglit free 
of charge. 

Japan also studies very minutely how her 
jivoducts are being consumed in overseas markets 
and appeal to the customers by catering to their 
convenience and reducing the cost. 

How have Japanese manufactui’ers reduced 
the coat of competition with foreign rivals^ in 
dealing with the present world-wide depression 
— ^this is another question of importance. 

At the time of the world war boom, it 
reciuired 50 Yen to spin one bell of 20s yarn, but 
the cost has been reduced to 25 Yen at the pre- 
sent time. The reduction has resulted from the 
increase of efficiency, coupled with a cut in wages. 
Y^ages as a rule do not fall in proportion to the 
decline in the price of commodities. 

One of the fundamental factors which 
enabled the Japanese cotton industry to cany 
out substantial improvements of the operating 
conditions as outlined above is spiritual. It can 
be described as the “ Japan Spirit ” or the 
family principle, or paternalism, wliich is pecu- 
liar to Japan alone. 

The strong point t)f the principle is that the 


unit of living in Japan is not the individual but 
the family, and in Japan by becoming a member 
of the family, living under the same roof, one 
may carry on with less income than other foreign 
countries. 

An important thing worthy of mention is 
that in the other countries when the spinning or 
the weaving companies reap high profit, they 
dispose of their enterprises to others while the 
selling is good to add to their profits, but in 
Japan the same enterprisers have continued to 
manage the mills with the big profits of boom 
days accumulated within the company instead of 
being divided away. 

Another point is the Japanese sellers, r.e,, 
influential exporters, are the manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and not merely agents; and therefore 
they can afford to be content with a smaller 
margin of profit. They are active and attempt 
to reach the consumers. Their attitude is 
“ having the pleasure to cater to the needs of 
foreign buyers ” and the British attitude is that 
of giving the colonial people the pleasure and 
honoui' to buy British products. They con- 
stantly study ways to improve their service to 
each particular mai-ket abroad. 

At the Japanese cotton mills, the arrange- 
ment of machinery is so efficient that the entire 
process from spinning to the finishing touches is 
completed within the same factory. Female 
operatives work on the two shift system, and 
they work seven days a week, but tlrey all look 
healthy and happy. Their ages range from 14 
to 22 years, and up to eighty per cent of them 
are living in dormitories of the mill to wMoli 
they are attached, with a hospital, theatre and 
dining hall. The operatives imdergo a physical 
examination casually. They are given class 
lectures on matters of machinery and technical 
points. 

In tracing back the past history of Japan’s 
cotton industry, which now occupies the foremost 
place amongst the most important industries of 
■Japan, it is revealed that she imported cotton 
spinning machinery at first from England and 
modelled eversdihing after English patterns. 
)Vliile learning the industry, she studied veiy 
hard all aspects of the- industry and made 
improvements step by step, and finally 
invented perfect macliineiy, which now have 
no equal in he world. 

All business in Japan is well organized and 
guided under the auspices of Associations, which 
is essential for the development of trade and 
commerce. 
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A week had passed off after Satyasaran’s return 
to Calcutta, but there was no likelihood as yet 
of ills finding employment. He knew tliat he 
would get nothing within such a short time, but 
how long could he hang on to Nikhil like this? 
Nikhil was treating him very well, and Sarojini 
too was behaving as a perfect hostess; but 
Satyasaran felt more and more ill at ease at 
this state of affairs. He could not put his mind 
to rest. Nikhil was a rich man, and a guest, 
whether he stayed ten days or ten months, 
mattered nothing to him. As long as Sliakti- 
saran had been alive, both Akhil and Nikhil 
had received help munificently; from him, when- 
ever they had wanted it. So Satyasaran should 
not have minded this situation so much. But 
he could not forget his penniless position even 
for one moment, and this feeling made liim 
over-sensitive on most points. 

He was having tea on the eighth morning 
after his arrival. “ If I stay on much longer, 
I won’t get such cordial treatment from you 
any more, I am afraid,” he said to Sarajini. 

"What a thing to say!” cried Sarojini, 
“ You ha^'e been here only for a week. 
Relatives often stay on for months together,” 

“ Why not become a relative in right 
earnest?” asked Nikhil rather jocosely. “ You 
can become a son-in-law of the family.” 

“ How can I?” asked Satyasaran in 
surprise. “You have not got a daughter.” 

" I may not have got one,” replied Nikhil, 
" but others have. My father-in-law has got 
two unmarried daughters yet.” 

Sarojini was about to say something, but 
she restrained herself. “ You are talking non- 
sense,” said Satyasaran, who was feeling very 
much embarrassed. “ How am I to support a 
wife? She cannot live on air.” 

“She won’t have to,” said Nikhil. “Have 
you forgotten that marriage is a very good 
career for many men in Bengal? You have 
lost your father’s money, but you have not lost 
the family name, which is worth a good deal. 
If you marry now, you can get a very good 
dowry in casfi, or if you prefer a good job, that 
too can be arranged." 

" You must not encourage me in this,” said 
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Satyasaran. “ But if you can arrange some 
sort of a job for me, without the marriage, I 
shall be eternally grateful to you.” 

Nikhil got up from the tea table. “ I am 
trying my best,” he said. “ I shall send in a 
few reminders today.” 

Satyasaran too had got up. “ I think I 
too shall take a stroll now,” he saitl. “ Since 
you are going out and your wife will soon 
depart for tiie kitchen and the stororonm, I 
shall find it imirossible to pass the time alone.” 

“ I can drop you on my way," said Nikhil. 
“ IVliere do you want to go?” 

“Not anywhere in particular,” said Satyu- 
saran. “You can drop me in Harrison Roatl.” 

As soon as the two men had gone out, 
Sarojini screwed up her face and cried to lier- 
self. “The man is a fool! He is devoid of all 
sense!” Ha^•ing delivered tins judgment on 
her lonl and husband, she went do^vu to the 
kitchen. 

But though Nikhil had spoken foolishly, 
Sarojini could not forget those foolish words. 
At night, as soon as Nikhil had come into the 
bedroom, Sarojini called out to him, "Now, 
listen to me for a bit.” 

“ I am ail attention,” replied Nikhil, bring- 
ing his head down to hers. “ Don't play the 
clown all the time,” said Sarojini, rather angrily 
pushing away his head. “ Can you never be 
serious?" Nikhil sat down in an arm-chair and 
said, “ Is it so very important that I must be 
serious in order to listen to it?” 

“ Cannot we have anytMng important to 
say?” asked Sarojini. “ Are we too shallow 
for it? But to come to tlie point. Why did 
you make such a monstrous proposal to your 
friend? He might think that you were serious.” 

“ ■\Vhat's the harm if he does?” askeil 
Nikhil. “ There arc verj' few young _men iu 
the marriage market, who can be mentioned iu 
the same breath with Satyasaran.” 

“He may be a good boy_, I am saying 
nothing against him,” said Sarojini. “But 
mere goodness is not sufficient, one cannot live 
on that. Father would never agree to gi\-e my 
sister in marriage to him.” 

“ Well, he may not,” replied Nikhil coldly. 
“The loss would be his, not Sutyasar.aii’s." 
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“ Opinions would differ on that point,” 
said Sarojini angrily. ‘‘But I tell you one 
thing. Leave iny sisters' name out of it, when 
you talk to your friend. I don’t like it. They 
are not depending on any one for their daily 
bread and they have a reputation to preserve. 
If mother comes to hear about it, she would 
hold me responsible.” 

“ She will never hear about it, unless you 
carry the tale to her ears,” said Nildiil. “You 
are a queer family. You take every thing 
ami.ss. I was really trying to do you a seiwioe.” 

“Oh indeedi” cried Sarojini, “Would you 
lia^'e careil to many your own sister’ to such a 
penniless beggar?” 

“ Certainly I would,” replied Nikhil. 
“ But unfortunately I have got no sister.” 

“ You may not have got sisters, but you 
have got eousin.s, any luimbcr of them," said 
Sarojini. “ Why don’t you select one of them 
as his bride?” 

Nikhil laid himself down to .sleep, without 
making any ]’eply. Sarojini waited a wliile for 
him to speak, then .she too laid herself down to 
sleep, saying, “ Now it is your turn to get angry 

I supjiose? But others too may have sensitive 
skins as you iiave.” Nikhil remained awake 
with closed eyes for a time. He was formula- 
ting some plan. But before it was fully 
mature, he had fallen asleep. 

Nikhil used to tiro)! Satyasaran somewhere 
on his way to the office. The family had their 
lunch at twelve, or at one, so for three or four 
hours, Satyasaran would roam about Harrison 
Road, College Street and Bowbazar Street at 
random. If he felt too tired, he would get into 
the second class compartment of a tram This 
walking about served no useful purpose. But 
the siglits and sound of the busy metropolis 
diverted his mind considci’ably from thoughts 
of liis own useless existence and the agonising 
thought of Kanakamma. 

But suddenly one moraing, Nikhil said, 
“ What is the use of getting roasted in this 
heat? You are not a rich American in need of 

II sun bath. Why don’t you come over to my 
office instead?” 

“ I like to go about,” said Satyasaran. “ I 
might bo in the way, in your office.” 

“ I don’t work there all the time,” said 
Nikhil. “ There are long and refreshing inter- 
I'als. I would like to hai'e someone to talk to 
at those moments. Otherwise I have to spend 
them smoking incessantly, which makes my 
wife I'ery angi’j’’.” 

“ Oh, much you care for your wife’s 
anger I” cried Sarojini sarcastically. “Such are 


the ways of your sex. The more you displease 
others, the more you like to do it.” 

" Then you should not accuse nic of for- 
getting your existence as soon as I go out of tlie 
house, I remember you all day, at least to 
displease you,” said Nikhil. 

“ Oh, a fine way of remembering one!” 
said Sarojini tossing her iiead. 

Satyasaran began to feel ill at ease, at this 
display of conjugal differences. “ Very well," 
he said, “ I shall come with you, to your office. 
Whenever a client comes, I sliall go away.” 

As their car started, Nikhil said, Do you 
know' why I brought you over? I want to talk 
to you in i)Tivate. In the liouse, we can 
never be alone together. My wife i.s always 
there.” 

“But what can you say to me, that your 
w’ifc cannot hear?” asked Satyasaran. 

“ Do you think there are no such things?” 
said Nikhil. “ Catch me telling everything to 
the wife. I keep ail my business secrets from 
her.” 

The cal' stopped at the office door. They 
got down aiul entered Nikhil’s room. It was 
empty as yet, no client had come in. Nikiiil. 
pushed back liis chair and put up his feet on. 
the table, making himself thoroughly comfort- 
able. Then he said, “ Have you any objection; 
to going out of Calcutta?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Satyasaran. “ I 
rather object to staying in it. I have no objec-- 
tion to going anywhere on earth.” 

“I was reminded of something yesterday,"' 
said Nikhil. “ As it is not a regular job, I did' 
not think of it before. But it is a job to all 
intents and purposes.” 

“ If it carries a salai-y, then it is all right,” 
said Satyasaran. “ That is the only point I 
am concerned about.” 

“Of course it carries a salary with it,” said 
Nikhil. “It might be a small one at first, but 
if you stick to it, it will go on increasing. But 
tiie job is rather complex, and you might object 
on that account.” 

Satyasaran smiled sadly. “I am not likely 
to object,” he said. “ Beggars cannot be 
choosers.” 

“ You seem rather desperate,” laughed 
Nikhil. “ Very well then. One of my uncles 
lives in Allahabad. He bad been there for the 
last twenty years, doing big business. He had 
got four daughters and no son. The, three elder 
girls had been married off, the youngest only 
remaining on his hands. He used to look after 
the business himself, but recently Iris health 
has broken down considerably and lie cannot 
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manage. He wants an able and energetic man 
who can look after evciy tiling for biin.” 

“But this is a regular job,” said Satya- 
saran, “Why did you say it was not?” 

“ Tliere is some difference,” said Nikliil. 
“ You wilt have to look after his household 
affairs as well, to some extent.” 

“ How is that?” asked Satyasaran, rather 
taken aback. 

“ Now, don’t get frightened at tlie mere 
mention of the thing,” said Nikhil. “ Hear 
eveiything in detail first. You won’t be placed 
in charge of the stores, neither would you be 
sent to the bazar. But my uncle’s eyesight is 
failing, he cannot read or write 'without help. 
Jly aunt is bedridden with rheumatism, she 
cannot even look after the household, let alone 
Iielping her husband. There is only T'apati 
left, theii' youngest daughter. Up to this time 
she was helping her parents to look after their 
respective business and carrying on her studies 
as well. But recently she too has begun to rim 
an evening temperature and doctors arc 
atlvising complete rest for her.” 

“That is too bad,” said Satyasaran. 

“ It really is,” said Nikhil. “ Tlicy are m 
a terrible fix. My uncle is writing to me every 
day to go over to Allahabad or to send. one of 
his sons-in-Iaw. But none of us are sitting 
idle. Ev’eryone has business of his own as well 
.as a family of his own to look after-. “Who can 
be spared? For me, it is impossible. So we 
must accept outside help and that without 
delay. We have delayed enough, as it is.” 

“ You must be very careful in choosing 
your man,” said Satyasai-an; “tlie respon- 
sibility is too great.” 

“I know tliat,” said Nikhil. “The man 
must be a manager, a private secretai-y and a 
guardian tutor for Tapati rolled into one. A 
•sort of guide, philosopher and friend.” 

Satyasaran remained silent. “ There _ is 
only one person I can recommend for tlie job 
and that is yom-self,” said Nikhil. “ I know 
you won’t ever harm a fly. I cannot trust any- 
body else. The man will live like one of the 
family. I must see that he is of sound 
character and would never abuse confidence. 
Now, what do you-say to it?” 

“ I am not in a position to refuse any kind 
of work,” said Satyasaran. “ I shall do my 
best. But they need help in so many direc- 
tions, that I don’t know whether I shall be able 
to satisfy them.” 

“ You can try and see,” said Nikhil. You 
won’t have to do everything singlehanded. 
There will be men under you, whom you must 


guide. Then shall I write to uncle saying that 
you are going over?” 

“ Y’oii may do so,” said Satyasaran. 
“What are their terms?” 

“My uncle lias not said anything about 
it,” said Nikhil. “ He wanted a rchifive, as I 
said before. But I am writing to inform him 
that he will liave to pay you one himilrcd 
rupees, besides board and lodging. Afterwania 
if you suit them, you can dictate your own 
terms.” 

“ All riglit,” said Safyastivaii. 

Just then a client arrived anti they liad to 
stop. Satyasaran got up and said, ■' 1 tiiink I 
shall have my daily round as usual. It is only 
half-past ten.” 

“ Please yourself,” said Nikhil. 

Satyasaran went out. Perhaps the tlays 
of hopeless drifting were over for him. He liad 
no objection to leaving Calcutta. He rather 
liked the prospect. He wantcii to finil out 
what fate held in store for liiui, in a new liim! 
and amongst new people. He had iloiic it onec 
before, when fate hail been advei^e. He 
wanted to tiy a second time. 

He had veiy little packing to do. -As soon 
as the wire came from Allahabatl, asking liim 
to come over, he prepared to go. He had to 
borrow fifty rupees from Nikhil to buy certain 
necessaries. He was removing hiiuscif farther 
off from Kanakamma, but perhaps he would 
find means now of rescuing lier from her .living 
grave. 

As the car rolled off for tile Howrah 
station, with Satyasaran, Sarojiiii asked with a 
smile, “Are you arranging for tlic wedding of 
your cousin?” 

“We are but mere iustruiin-nts in tlie liaiid 
of fate,” replied her husband. 

( 8 1 

Nikliil’s uiu'le Bireswar Babu liad done 
rather well in business. But most of the 
hoarded money he had to spend in marrying off 
three of liis daugbtei-s. He had dceiilcd to give 
college education to. his youngest daughter 
Tapati, and so she remained umuarried as 
yet. His wife was a confirmed invalid— her 
rheuinati.¥m kept her so busy all the time, that 
she Iiad no leisure to attend to her household 
or her family. They had no relatives and few 
friends in Allahabad, so the unmarried state of 
Tapati passed rather unnoticed by her parents. 
There was none to administer constant re- 
minders. Tapati was a studious girl, she was 
in tiie Third Y’ear class now. Just at this Uinc 
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her health broke clown and the doctor ordered 
her complete rest. 

But this prescription did not have the 
desired result. Tapati fretted over her inter- 
rupted studies so much that she got positively ill 
and she made her parents thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, too. 

“ Is this how you rest?” cried her father 
angrily. “ How are you going to get well, if 
you behave like this?” 

“ But I am not Kumbhakarna of the epic, 
that I can go on sleeping for ever, even if a 
doctor tells me to do so,” said Tapati. “ You 
must give me some sort of work to keep my 
mind engaged. And your house is situated in 
such a fine quarter tliat you never see another 
human being from one end of the year to the 
otlier.” 

They were seated in her mother’s bedroom. 
The old lady ])ushed off her pillow rather 
pettishly with her foot and said, “ You are 
still in the land of the living, thanks to tliis 
quarter. Such fine health you have got I In 
any other place, you would have long ceased to 
spealc.” 

Tapati was really very delicate to look at. 
She was nearly twenty yeai's of age, but one 
would take her to be in her early teens from 
her soft and cliildlike features. Her eyes were 
large and innocent like a fawn’s. Her three 
elder sisters had very fair conipiexions and 
were . reputed beauties. Tapati was darker 
tlian the others, but to some people she 
appeared to be tlie most beautiful of the four 
girls. 

“ What you say is true,” said Bireswar 
Babu. ‘‘But you can read novels and go out 
in the car. It is lying useless in the garage.” 

“ Where can I go alone?” said Tapati with 
a pout. “ You arc determined not to stir out 
of the house.” 

“Now, don't be so childish,” said her 
mother. “ You should not behave as a Khooki 
(baby) because we call you one. You know 
very well why we cannot go out.” 

“Then engage a tutor for me to help me 
with ray studies at home,” said Tapati. “I 
tell you again I cannot remain idle like this.” 

Her father was busy with his letters and 
newspapers. “ 1 have written again and again 
to Nikhil, explaining everything” he said. "I 
can’t understand why he is silent iike this. 
Had Akhil been here, I would not have suffered 
so much trouble over this.” 

“ The elder boy is more intelligent and 
knows the world,” said his wife. “ But both 
Nikhil and his wife are utterly .useless. They 


are old in years but not in wisdom. So God 
has not sent them any children,” 

Bireswar Babu was opening an envelope 
“ Let me see what he writes today. He had 
dawdled over the matter long enough.” 

He went through tlie letter, then threw it 
before his wife, saying, “ At last he is sending 
over a man. The fellow is well known to me 
he is good in character, but I doubt whether he 
would be of much use. He is a ricli man’s son 
and never accustomed to hard work.” ’ 

Tapati bent over the letter, saying “ Who 
can this rich man's son be?” Then slie cried 
out excitedly, “ Oh, is it that Satyasaran Babu? 
The youngest brother of our sistei'-in-law? 
Good lord!” 

“A man may experience sb-ange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, my child,” said hei- mother. 
“ One never knows when the goddess of fortune 
will turn away hei- face. It is praiseworthy 
that he is not ashamed to work for his living. 
Then is lie going to put up here?” 

"Where else should he go?” said her 
husband. “ He is coming to work here, besides 
he is a sort of relative. The outei- rooms are 
never used, the servants have full possession of 
them. Get one of those rooms ready for him.” 

His wife looked round to find Tapati no 
longer there. “ I am not speaking of want of 
room,” she said. “ You have got a grown up 
girl in the house, and must be veiy careful 
about admitting strangers here.” 

“ It was because I was too careful, that 
such a long time had passed before a suitable 
person could be found,” said Bireswar. “But 
Satyasaran is not a sti-aager and he is not like 
eveiy Tom, Dick and Hany. He is the sou of 
a very ricli man. There was a time when the 
family had eaten from plates of gold and had 
driven a dozen cars. He won’t go after your 
plates and spoons. And as regards our girl, I 
won’t take it as a calamity, if he becomes 
partial to her. Sucli a good boy is a rare 
match. We won’t have to send our Khooki 
away from us then.” 

“ The very thought of sending her away, 
makes you ready to faint,” said his wife with 
a frown. “ A daughter cannot live with her 
parents for ever, and it is not desireable either 
that she should. The day a girl child is bom, 
you should know that you have to send her 
away to another's home.” 

“We have already sent away three of 
them,” said Bireswar Babu. “Cannot you rest 
till you'have sent away the last one, too? And 
how would this house look then? It would 
look far more like a home for old and disabled 
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animals, than like a home for human beings. 
You could not bear me a son even, that I might 
have a daughter-in-law to delight my eyes in 
my old age.” 

His wife smiled rather sadly and said, 
'•These things are beyond human endeavours,” 
she said. “Don’t you think I desired a son 
too?” 

"Let that be,” said Bireswar Babu. “ Are 
you going to get up and go out on the verandah, 
or do you intend to keep to your room?” 

“ I shall get up later on, at the time of my 
bath,” said his wife. “NIy limbs are acliing 
too much now.” 

“ Then I think I shall move on and sit in 
the garden for a while,” said Bireswar. “ It is 
very pleasant there in the 'morning. Khooki, 
oh Khookil” 

Tapati came out of the next room and 
asked, "Do you want to go to the garden, 
Mher?” 

“ Yes, my little mother,” said her father. 
“Come on.” 

Tapati put liis stick in his right hand and 
took hold of his left. " Shall I take a irook 
father?” she asked. 

"No,” said her father, “I don’t need books 
now. I can see a bit in the morning, though 
hazily and I can walk about in the garden. 
But in the evening I am blind to all intents and 
purposes. That is the time for listening to 
books. 

Father and daughter passed out into the 
garden. “ These two ai'e content with their 
child’s play,” murmured Tapati's mother. “I 
had become tire mother of two children at her 
age.” 

Bireswar Babu's house was situated in the 
Civil Lines at Allahabad. There was a large 
compound round the house. A good sized lawn 
lay in front of the house, which was used as a 
tennis court. There was a garden, behind. It 
was a flower garden and a kitchen garden 
combined, with a bit of orchard throwm in. 
There were no Bengalis in the vicinity, which 
was a standing grievance with Tapati. The 
house was a bungalow, with solid brick built 
walls and tiled roof. There was a white ceiling 
in the inner side, so it looked neat enough. 
There were many rooms. Had Bireswar Babu 
been called upon to accommodate all his children 
and grand-children together, he couid have 
easily managed it. But his married daugliters 
lived far off from Allahabad, and visited their 
parents but seldom. So the greater part of the 
house remained empty year in and year out. 
There were many servants also. There was not 


enough work for them and uu (Uie to 
their ryork. So the greater part of the flay they 
spent in quarreling with f>n<' another and sleep- 
ing. The mistress of the house shnutcfl abuse at 
them from her bed, but this they eoTihl ignore. 

Satyasaran ari'ivcfl in the afteruomi. He 
had been to Allahabad twice l;cfore on pleasure 
trips, when his father had been alive. So he 
was confident tiiat he would be able to find out 
the house of his employer quite easily. But 
fortunately for himself he flid not have to <lo 
any searching. Bireswar Babu's driver found 
him out first and said, “ Master has sent the ear 
for you sir.” 

tiatyasaran had not expected so cordial a 
welcome. Ho was nothing hut a paid employee, 
and he would not have luinciofl, if the car had 
not been sent for him. But as the car was 
there, he got into it. 

It took him some time to reach Bireswar 
Babu’s house. He was shown into a well 
fuvnislicd room and his luggage too wns earricfl 
there. The flri^•er then went off to inform the 
master of the house. 

Satyasaran sat down in a chair and began 
to look about him. The room was big and the 
furniture was good. There were pictures on 
the wall and curtains on the floors and 
windows. But everything looked rather uu- 
cared for, and ]3ot scrupulously clean. Satya- 
savan could understand verj' well that every- 
thing had been left too iimcli to the tender 
mercies of the servants. 

A servant now came in and Icfl sJatyasaraji 
to the drawing room. Bireswar Babu was 
seated there. He could see Satyasartin hazily 
and greeted him conlinlly, “ Come in, my boy, 
come in,” he said. “ You are like a son to me 
and are going to live in my house like one. So 
I am not standing on ceremony with you.” 

Satyasaran bowed down tcj him and drew 
up a chair by his side. "'When your revered 
father was alive,” continued Bireswar Babu, 
" I had gone to your hou.se once or twice. You 
were a young boy then, and don't remember 
me perhaps.” 

Satyasaran did not, but courtesy dcmtindcfi 
an answer in the affirmative. “ No, no, I 
remember you quite well,” he saifl. " I was 
not so very small then.” 

“ Now' you must take cliai'ge of tlie busi- 
ness as well as of the household,” said Bireswar 
Babu, “ and manage them properly. I have 
nearly lost the use of my eyes and am unable 
to look after anjihing. My daughter too has 
become unwell and there is no one to nmnage 
the establishment. My wife is an invalid, so 
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you cai5 well understand tlic straits we had been 
reduced to. I am engaging servant after 
servant at home, and one man after another at 
the shop, but everything is in disorder.” 

Satyasaran remained silent, as he did not 
know what reply was cxi^ectcd of him. He was 
not feeling very confident about restoring order 
in this chaos, either here or in the business. 

At this moment a maid-sen'ant came in, 
her face half veiled. “ Mother wants the 
gentleman to have his Irath and lunch now, as 
it is getting late,” she said. 

” Yes I am going,” said Satyasaran. Then 
he turned to liis host and asked, “ Do you get 
Bengali servants here?” 

"Not very easily,” replied he. “I have 
got tills maid-servant from Calcutta by offering 
her a fancy salary, yet she is w'anting to go 
away everyday. But my wife does not like 
Hindustani servants, so I have no option but to 
keep her at any costs. But you must have 
your bath and lunch now.” 

A servant sliow'ed Satyasaran the way to 
a bathroom and after he had his bath, a 
Brahmin cook served him a very cold lunch. 
Satyasaran thus received first-hand infurmation 
about the state of the household. 

He went back to the drawingroom after his 
lunch, but found that Bireswar Babu had left 
tiiat i-ooni. He was feeling a bit drowsy after 
a long journey by train and wanted a short nap 
badly. But the maid-seiwant again came in and 
said, " Jlothcr asks you to come to her room 
for a moment.” 

So Satyasaran had to give up liis plan 
of sleeping and followed the maid-servant. 
Bireswar Balm’s wife spent the greater part of 
the day in. her bed and she was lying tlierc now. 
But she was nearly an old woman, besides being 
an invalid. So there was nothing for a young 
man to feel perturbed about. But the sight of 
a young girl sitting at the foot of the bed, was 
some what disconcerting to Satyasaran. Ho 


guessed that this was Tapati. But he had not 
expected her to be like this. He had once held 
the position of a very rich man's son in 
Calcutta, and as such, had come across a large 
number of young society girls. Most of them 
reminded him of enamelled gold ornaments 
He had to take it for granted that there were 
gold inside, but only the enamelling was 
apparent to the eyes. Tlie abundance of out- 
ward polish concealed very successfully any 
inner treasure there might have been. Satya- 
saran had expected Tapati to be like that. 
But now he was amazed to find that she 
resembled a wild flower far more. She was a 
young woman in years, yet she gazed at him 
with such frank candour, that Satyasaran’s 
shyness, too, began to wear off. 

He was going to bow down to the old lady, 
when she interrupted him hastily. “ Please 
don’t do that, my boy,” she cried, “ I bless you, 
witliout that. I cannot even sit up, so how can 
I accept anyone’s salutations? It is a bad 
omen, accepting tliem lying down.” 

Tapati smiled. “ The girl is very un- 
sophisticated,” thought Satyasaran. “ It won’t 
be hard to teach her.” This part of his duties 
liad been weighing rather heavily on his mind. 

Tlie old lady introduced them. “ This is 
my youngest daughter Tapati. She is still 
called Khooki.” 

Tapati got up and bowed dowu to Satya- 
saran’s feet. He started in fearful embarrass- 
ment, but his hostess put him at his ease. 
“ Don’t be shy, my boy,” she said. “ She is 
like a younger sister to you, and may well 
bow down to you. We don’t like our girl to 
become Anglicised. Education is very good for 
them, but they need not give up the national 
manners and customs.” 

Tapati resumed her old scat again. 
Satyasaran took a chair by the side of the bed 
and began to converac with her motlier. 

(To be continticd] 



YOLING irvUlA A^D INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 

Bv NIHAR EANJAN R.^Y, m.a., ph.D. 


YouKG India believes in international fellow- 
sliip, in tlie brotiierliood of peoples of diverse 
races and cultures and in one eominon ideal 
tliat teaches men to rise above the limitations 
iin))osed by sectarian, communal, racial, 
))oiiticnl or national considerations. We believe 
in one common goal for all people, namely, 
man's fullest scope for self-expression, a right 
that belongs to man of ail ages and climes, of 
all races and creeds and for whose realisation 
man's striving has never ceased. We believe, 
in a wo3'cl, in humanity, in iieace, in amity and 
in goodwill. To us, Indians, this belief comes 
as a matter of course; it is in our blood. The 
liistoiy of India from the earliest times down 
to till ns late as the 18th century, is in fact a 
study in internationalism. It is the stoiy of 
the process of assimilation of apparently con- 
flicting creeds and cultures into the great ocean 
of what is known as Indian culture. It is also 
tlie stoiy of the ab.sorption of alien races and 
pcoides into what has now gone to make the 
Indian people. 

Struggles and conflicts had there been 
indeed, oppositions had to be met, hut 
eventually tlie idea of internationalism, of 
brotherhood, and of humanity prevailed, and 
wliut is now seen in India as the Indian people, 
and known as Indian culture and civilization 
is the product of that triumph of the idea of 
hrotherliood and fellowship. India once built 
up an empire beyond the seas, comprising the 
modern British, Frencli and Dutch possessions 
in south-east Asia. But tliis Greater India was 
built not on conquest as we now understand it, 
and thrived not on political and_ economic 
exploitation as empires thrive now in modern 
times. These islands and sea-bordering coim- 
tries were won over by Indian cultural enter- 
prise on principles of fellowship and brother- 
hood. India did not grow fat on their riches 
nor fed herself on them, but merely acted as a 
civilizing influence and planted here traditions 
.and cultures which won over the local people 
there. Those who have cared to acquaint 
themselves witli this fascinating chapter of 
Indian history know what Imperialism meant 
according to Indian ideals; it had never m 
Indian history a political significance. Asoka, 


one of our greatest heroes, w.as our .arch- 
imperialist, but liis imperialism was quite of a 
different order. His ideal was ".Sabe nninisa 
me p.aja” — all men are my eliildrcn; infieod he 
wanted to bind tlie world in one common boml 
of humanity by what is known as the “Law of 
Piety." But this is a digrc.s.sion. What I 
wanted to say is that this idea of bruflicrhood 
and fellou'sliip which Europe is beginning to 
recognize slowly, but I liopc surely, cume.s 
easily to us, Indians, That 1ms inrlecd been the 
teaching of our religion, of our traditions, of 
our cultural heritage. Stock exchange has 
never been our church, land-gruhbing had 
never been our jirofession, battle-fields were 
never the place wliorc we won our laurcds, mud 
race after power and material prosperity mid 
all that follows in its trail, and wliieli are the 
greatest barriers against peace ami iiitcriui- 
tioual goodwill, bad never been tlie iiath of life 
that we loved to tread. That was tlio reason 
why in a worhl of different values, I mean 
diffcmit from modern times, India was .at the 
vanguard of progress and civilization; that is 
the reason why in a worki with changed values 
when bombs and poison gases, airships and 
armaments, money and material prosperity 
determine one’s place in the lacc for leadci-.<hip, 
we Indians have fallen far behiiKt from whciv 
our cries fur justice to ourselves and for those 
that arc of the same fate u.s ourselves are 
drowned in the din and clash of arms of major 
powers that sit as arbiters in the international 
association for promoting mutual political and 
economic interests. 

Internationalism in India i.« not a pious 
hope alone. There .are youth organizations in 
India that are seriously striving after a better 
understanding between nation and natioii, 
between man and man, and attonipts are being 
made to acquaint young students in tlie univer- 
sities with the culture.^ of different peoples ami 
countries, a sui-e way of promoting fellowship 
and goodwill. In the Unia-ersity of Calcutta, 
of which I have personal knowledge and to 
which T am proud to belong, the imagination of 
the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the grcnti'st 
Vice-Chancellor an Indian University has ever 
had brought into existence a regular sfiit-s of 
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extension and Readersliip lectures by master- 
minds of the East and IVest on subjects of 
cultural importance to eastern peoples. In the 
same University there is a cultural Institute 
TOth the professed aim of promoting knowledge 
of national and international cultui'e and 
fellow-feeling. Outside the University but 
conducted by one of the teachers belonging to 
it, Dr. Kalidas Nag, is the India Bureau with 
its journal India and the TForld, that is 
slowly nnd steadily working for the ideal in 
common with other international organizations 
for peace and fellowshii), at home and outeidc. 
More significant than any of these is the Visva- 
Bharati, the iuteniational university at Santi- 
niketan (the abode of peace) under the direct 
guidance and inspiring personality of our 
national poet, Rabindranath Tagore. He has 
fought valiantly, often in opposition to the 
surging tide of aggressive nationalism, and in 
defiance of many of those whom he considers 
ns intimate personal friends and holds in res- 
pect and admiration, for the cause of inter- 
national goodwill, for peace and fellowship. 
His open-air school and university is a place 
where an unceasing effort has been and is being 
made for bringing the master-minds of the 
world striving after better-understanding 
between people and people in contact with the 
mind of young India, where West comes to 
offer greetings and East stands in all goodwill 
to accept what West has to offer and to give 
what she has in her store. Besides, there are 
also other scattered organizations in Calcutta 
and other places of Bengal that foster in their 
o%vn way the idea of cultural fellowship by 
organizing lectures and study-circles intended 
to promote knowledge and understanding of 
different countJ’ies, peoples and cultures. I 
should make a special mention of the network 
of Y. M. C. A. organizations that are doing 
splendid work in this respect. I think it is 
indeed a happy and more fruitful idea the 
Christian missionary organizations in India 
have now come to realize that there is 
more real and beneficial scope of work to do 
in international friendship and goodwill by 
organizing educational and other humanitarian 
activities tlian by trying to bring simple 
village-folk, or rude jimgle-tribes into the fold 
of (5hrjstianity and civilization. Civilization 
is a word of such doubtful value and signi- 
ficance ! 

I have referred above to only a handful of 
organizations striving after international good- 
will and fellowship, and only those of Bengal 
with u'hich I am, myself, connected in some 


way or other. There are similar organizations 
in otlier provinces as well, and around them 
there are slowly and steadily growing a band 
of young men and women who, in spite of 
circumstances in India that militate against 
all ideas of brotherhood and fellowsliip, owing 
to obvious reasons, sincerely believe in a better 
order of things, in a more equitable order of 
society and in a more humanitarian, political 
and economic organization, based on a better 
and more thorough understanding between man 
and man, between creed and creed, race and 
race, country and country. That has ever been 
the ideal of India, the teaching of Indian 
liistoiy and her cultural heritage, and it is our 
sincere aspiration to live up to it. 

But I would be stopping only half-way if 
I did not mention the real and almost in- 
surmountable difficulties that internationalism 
faces today in India. Circumstances, mainlv 
political and economic, but cultural also to a 
great extent are taking such a turn that young 
India finds it difficult to keep her faith in the 
idea of a universal brotherhood of nations; 
the fond hope of an Indian youth of seeing his 
own country a member of the international 
federation of peoples, with equal rights and 
privileges, li^'ing in amity and goodwill and 
fostering the idea of creative comradeship is 
being rudely shaken every day. Right or 
wrong he feels sometimes that in a world of 
greedy vultures always ready to pounce upon 
an easy prey, his love for the idea and work for 
the cause of universal brotherhood and inter- 
national goodwill may be just a plea for an 
escape from the trials and sufferings that the 
spirit of nationalism in India today demands 
from him, or is an utopia, a dream um-ealised 
and imrealisable. A number of factors has led 
him to this feeling, and I can touch on only a 
few of them. 

First of all, young India shares with all 
other freedom-loving persons the pessimism 
roused by the Italo-Abyssinian war — a most 
brutal war that history has any record of. Is 
this, then, what western civilization aims at; 
is this the sign of their change of attitude — this 
brutal mass mui'der of a people whose only 
fault is that they cannot manufacture poison 
gas and build aeroplanes for throwing bombs 
on innocent women and children? Is this how 
western peoples want to fulfil their much 
vaunted mission of civilizing the East? They 
have all in the past done the same thing. Arc 
they going to do it again and fulfil their 
political and economic conquest of the East, 
Look at the ridiculousness, the tragedy of the 
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situation : seven months from now, a member 
of the Leagiie of Nations flouted the organiza- 
tion to whose aims it professed and still 
professes to subscribe, and began its campaign 
of mass munler of a joeople who subscribe to 
the same organization, and for the last six 
months the League has been tiying to take 
action against tlie aggressor, we are asked to 
believe, by way of stopping the war, while news 
all the time is pouring in daily of bombing of 
towns and red-cross units, massacre of women 
and children, and the most iuliuman throwing 
of poison gas on a civil i)opulation ! Tlie 
beasts and man-eatei-s in the wiids of Africa do 
not speak of civilization. Are they worse than 
oureelves? Tlie matter in our eyes is simply 
this. We lla^'e had no lessons at the European 
school of diplomacy ; we do not know the 
intricacies of international statecraft. We 
really do not believe that the major powers 
were e^'er sincere in their attempts to stop Italy 
from playing the part of aggressor; they made 
no determined effort to do so. For ns, it is idle 
to speculate that Great Britain was really 
willing to go the wliole length in her attempt 
to secure peace, whieli was only thw'arted by 
Frencli willingness not to alienate Italy. We 
in India simply see in it another game in 
European diplomacy; that the great powers 
simply acted only according to their owni 
])olitical and economic interests, and not 
according to any idea of international justice. 
And how could they? Do they not lack a moral 
backgi'ound? Did not Britain do the same 
thing elsewhere? Did not Frsnee act in the 
same way in Africa, and in what is now called 
French Indo-China? I have lieard it said from 
many a platfonn and read in many a column 
of new'spapers in Italy and France that the 
Italians are only rejDeating the lessons they 
silently learned from their elder colleagues, and 
if they came late into the field of imperial 
aggression it was not their fault and any way 
the major powers could not blame them. 

I cannot really make Britons feel the depth 
of the feeling of indignation this Italo- 
Abyssinian affair has awakened in Indian 
youth — what a distrust, not only of the Italian 
people but of the white civilized powers of the 
West! It is a rude shock to the growing idea 
of international justice and fellowship. The 
white campaign against the coloured races of 
the east is not then yet at. an pdl Its histoiy 
is to be repeated in Abyssinia! Who knows 
whose turn comes next? The War then taught 
Europe no lessons at all, or the new generation 
in its greed of power and conquest has managed 
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to forget them all! The talk of cliange of 
attitude, of international justice is then all 
mere shibboleths worthy of riietoric alone! Is 
then internationalism wortli figliting for, — the 
young Indian asks in despair and utter confu- 
sion. Tile Indian National Congre.ss, the mouth- 
piece and central political organization of the 
Indian people, which hehi it.s last annual 
sitting at Lucknow during the Easter Week 
adopted unanimously a resolution strongly 
condemning Italian aggression in Abyssinia, 
and tlie major powers in the League for tlieir 
half-hearted attempts. I know it doc^s not mean 
mucii, as India lias no effective voice in Inter- 
national affairs — she only plays second fiddle 
to lier overlord in tlie League — but I can only 
say that it is significant and shows India's 
attitude not only towards Italy and the League, 
but the entire campaign of .systematic U’estern 
aggression in the East. 

So much with regard to the Indian attitude 
towards European powers in general, ancl the 
pessimism it engenders towards International 
goodwill, but as we in India liave come to 
know tlie West through the English people and 
English institutions, by wliich I mean institu- 
tions created by English initiative and run 
more or less on English lines, it is fruitful to 
tiy to understand how our relations with our 
ruling race is reacting on our ideas of inter- 
national fellowsliip and goodwill. 

It is strange that even after more than a 
centiuy and a half of Biitish rule in India, the 
Englishman in India knows so little of the 
Indian amongst whom he lives: in fact he 
hardly cares to know. The case was a bit 
different in the days of John Company wlieii 
Englishmen and ^^^th them Europeans out in 
India used tu mix more freely than now with 
the Indian people, living in the midst of typical 
Indian life and manners, which naturally 
resulted in a freer and better atmosphere, 
fostering mutual understanding. But with the 
taking over of the reins of administration by 
the Crown and later the opening of the Suez 
Canal, a change set in and evidently for the 
worse, as a result of wliich the Englishman in 
India,’ as ruler or businessman, to which latter 
class the majority belonged and still belongs, 
began to keep himself aloof from the people 
and carved out a society for himself with Ins 
oiTO brethren, whose nmnber was gradually on 
the increase. Today, in every city and town, 
Englishmen and their European brethren 
occupy a quarter generally set off at a lUstance 
from Indian quarters, go to buy their provi- 
sions in shops owned by their brethren, play 
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golf and go to clubs where they dine and dance 
with the members of their own fraternity, and 
where the only Indian they see and talk to 
when needed is their turfaaned and aproned 
waiter.' In offices the Englishman or European 
in India is the callous, stiff-necked and daunt- 
less ‘ Burrasahib,’ the lion lording it over a 
flock of meek lambs. In services he is the stiff 
and unapproachable king of the region under 
ins control. In social parties or official gather- 
ings or in some Indo-European clubs he meets 
Indians of course, sometimes though rarely the 
best of our people, but mostly those who are 
part and parcel of the machine he controls and 
regulates, and tliese clubs and meetings, too, 
are shameful in their unreality, in their utter 
formality. The white man we see around us 
in our own country airs himself as a superior 
being, who comes or likes to come hardly in 
any contact with us. Indeed, it is strange, 
but nevertheless true, that an Englisiiman in 
England and the same Englishman in India are 
two iliffcrent indi\dduals-'^ifferent in attitude, 
different in outlook, and perhaps also different 
in ideas and ideals. I have nothing but 
sincere admiration for all the nice Englishmen 
and women and also Europeans I and like 
myself my host of friends have met in England 
and on the contenent. They are so good and 
inspiring to make friends with and to learn 
from. But what a different picture have we 
of an Englishman in India ! He is far removed 
from us, and seems to live on such Olympic 
heights! From the salesman in a European 
shop to the head of a province — they all seem 
to belong to the race of rulere and are there- 
fore exalted ! Arc brotherhood and fellowship 
ideals tiiat ran thrive in such an atmosphere? 
I am sure that this unreality of the situation 
is at the root of all the suspicion and distrust 
witii which the Indian youth \'iews not only 
the relation.shii> of the English people with us 
Indians but tlie ^Vestem political and economic 
advance in tlie East. 


And this is but natural in the circum- 
stances we are in. The entire edifice of 
Anglo-Indian, and as a matter of fact of 
Indo-European relations, is based on unreality 
It lacks a moral foundation. Internationai 
fellow’-feeling, mutual understanding and good- 
will can only thrive on a footing of equalitv 
not in an atmosphere fouled by the superior 
air of the ruler, and consequent suspicion and 
distrust of the ruled and exploited. They 
cannot thrive in a country where each and 
every young and conscious individual is forced 
to think, at one time or other in course of his 
clay’s work, that he hardly counts for anything 
in his own land, and the white people whom be 
sees around him are there only to help in tlie 
perpetuation of his political and economic 
bondage. One is therefore, had to doubt if the 
idea of internationalism will ever be a near, 
ideal with the growing youth movement of India, 
so long as India is not able to find for herself 
a footing of equality and comradeship with tlie 
nations and countries of the rest of the world, 
so long as she cannot determine for herself in 
her own interests her own political and economic 
and cultural future. The time is rapidly 
coming to realize that the present political and 
economic position of India is a hindrance to 
the cause of international fellowship and mutual 
understanding between nation and nation, 
countiy and country. British India is a bad 
precedent in the cause of international goodivill 
whicli a war-worn world is striving after. 
Many an Indian youth, when spoken to about 
the necessity of international fellowship aud 
goodwill, have said: "We can be internationa- 
list only by l>eing intensely nationalist.” That 
is today the feeling amongst young Indians." 

Adapted from a lecture delivered at an ordinary 
meeting of the Colchester Rotary Club and Y. M. C. A. 
(England, Eastern Division), on April 21, 1936, and 
contributed to The Modern Review. Tlie Mayor of 
Colchester, President of the Rotary Club, was in tlie 
Chair. 




THE NIEMEYER REPORT 

By Peofessoh BHABATOSH DATTA, m.a,, b.l. 


The Indian financial Entiuiry Report, recently 
presented to Parliament by Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
has once again proved the tiiith of the dictum 
that few official reports are able to earn the 
support of the public opinion in India. In a 
strict sense, however. Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
rei>ort is not an official one. The author of the 
rcjiort is an expert on financial subjects whose 
athice has been sought by many countries in 
times of difficulty. It was naturally expected 
tiiat he would be able to give the maximum 
lunount of satisfaction to the conflicting claims 
that have arisen with regard to financial 
adjustment under certain sections of the new 
Government of India Act. 

This Act has introduced, a financial system 
which is fundamentally different from the one 
now operating. But, it has at the same time 
left undetermined many details the adjustment 
of whicii requires expert enquiiy. The pro- 
portion above 50 per cent of the jute-export 
duty to be transferred to tiie jute-grooving 
provinces, the proportion of tlie income-tax 
receipts to l)e ultimately allocated to the units, 
the amount to be retained by the Centre during 
the first few years out of tlie provincial share 
of the income-tax receipts, the timc-liinit for 
this retention and for the final transference 
of the provincial share to the provinces, the rate 
of cliatribution of the above amount among the 
units, and lastly, the subventions to be made 
by the Federal Centre to the provinces were all 
to be determined by an expert agency, and 
Sir Otto Mcmeyer’s task was to give clear and 
definite directions on these points. 

NaturaUy, there are many valuable findings 
in Sir Otto’s report. While criticisms against 
the report have been flowing in freely, all seem 
la be agreed upon the fact that it is a 
definite improvement upon the mill-store settle- 
ment of Lord ileston. Mest-on's award crippled 
tlie finances of many provinces, including 
Bengal, and the injustice of fifteen years will, 
to some extent, be rectified under the new 
system. Even if the provinces do not become 
prosperous, they will at least be able to start 
with balanced budgets and have something to 
look up to. 

Besides, the concise report of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer- contains obsen-ations which, coming 


from a recognized autlim-ity, uugliL to engage 
the attention of intelligent public opinion in 
India. _\MiDn he says tiiat at tlie inauguration 
of provincial autonomy each of the provinces 
slioukl be so etiuippcd as to enjoy a rea.soiiable 
prospect of maintaining financial equilibrium, 
and, in particular, that tlie chronic state of 
deficit into wliich some of them had fallen 
should be brought to an end, he puts tlie staiii]j 
of authority on an ojiinion which miglit have 
come from the opfiosition benches in tiio Legis- 
lature. Tiic emphasis he places on the main- 
tenance of the financial stability and cmlit of 
India, and on the necessary connection between 
provincial autonomy anti autonomous re.si.ion- 
sibility will ho aecepteil by all shades of iiublic 
opinion in India. And, in spite of protest from 
many quarters, the average Indian will ajipre- 
ciatc Sir Otto's remarks upon the liglitness of 
the tax-burden on higlicr incomes in our 
countr-y. 

II 

A preliminary objection against the 
Niemeyer rccouimondations ean, llowc^■ 0 l■, be 
pointed out t\‘eii after the first cureoiy glance 
through the Report. One may find oneself able 
to agree witli the optimistic anticipation of a 
continuation of the recent rise in prices at a 
moderate pace, But, evei-j' Indian will hesitate 
to accept the contention made in the Report 
that expenditure at the Centre cannot be 
expected, consistently with safety, to decrease 
much below the point to which it has now been 
reduced. Even if there arc any sa\-ings, these 
will, according to Sir Otto, go to make goorl the 
decreased debt-redemption allocation. It is 
needless in these days to argue again.st ,«uch a 
contention. The Central Expenditure in India 
lias always been criticized by Indian public 
opinion, and, it is really sad to find that a 
financial expert liolds an opinion which might 
have come from a onisty member of the Indian 
Civil Seiwice. It is strange that Sir Otto 
Niemeyer is optimistic in spite of this, for, the 
success of the new system clearly depends upon 
the possibility of reducing central expenditure. 

It is similarly possible to eliminate another 
contention made in the Report. In considering 
the claim of Assam to the proceeds of the excise 
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duty on Assam oil, the author remarks that tlie 
incidence of the tax does not fall on the pro- 
ducing province and that there is no economic 
justification for this claim. It ought to be 
pointed out that, from the ^•icu•l5oint of applied 
economics, incidence of a tax is not always a 
good index of justification to approi)riate the 
I'cceipts. If the rest of India can ajipropriate 
the excise duty on Assam oil on the ground 
tiiat Assam cloes not bear the tax, India should 
also be able to claim tiie duty levied on oil by 
Biu'ma after her separation, on the same 
ground. Tiic incidence of the forest charges 
does not fall on the province when the forest 
products are .«ent out outside. If a tobacco 
excise is levied in Madras, the incidence will 
partly fall on Bengal; but, that will not 
certainly be a ground for asking Madras to 
j'elinciuish the claim on the total receipts. As 
the incidence of an export duty falls sometimes 
on the inirchasers, the receipts from such duties, 
on Sir Otto’s reasonings ought not to form part 
of the revenues of the duty-levying contrary. 
In view of the assistance granted to Assam 
(which, by the way, taken together with the 
decreased pro'\'ision for the cost of the Assam 
Rifles, Mil hardly satisfy the needs of that 
pro^’incel , it is unnecessary to press this jjoint 
further; but one feels that Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
obiter dictum is not justified by economic 
practice anywhere. Perhaps, from the stand- 
point of broad equity. Sir Otto is right; but, it 
is unjust to ask Assam to obseiwe equity, when 
equity in other spheres is far from being 
attained. 

Ill 

The general scheme of the Niemeyer report 
is based upon^ the principles laid down by the 
new Act. After making special recommenda- 
tions for Sind, Orissa, Assam and the Frontier 
Province, he states the results of his enquires 
as regards the assistance to be required by the 
pro\-inces as from the date on which ijrovincial 
autonomy commences. Irrespective of the 
ultimate allocation of the income-tax receipts, 
a definite scale of assistance is recommended. 
This assistance, however, is not necessarily to 
take the firm of a direct transference (sf cash 
from the Centre to the provinces. In the cases 
of Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the N.-W. F. P. and 
Orissa, the whole, and in the case of the Central 
Provinces, a part of the debts contracted to the 
Centre prior to the 1st April, 1936, are to be 
wiped off, and this will mean a net annual 
saving of some lakhs in each province.* 

• As regards other provinces, the debts, after 


Together with this, is to be operative a further 
increase in tiie provincial share of the jute- 
export duty above the prescribed minimum of 
60 per cent. This share, under the Niemeyer 
recommendation is to be raised to 62^ per cent 
and this will give the jute-growing provinces an 
increase in the annual revenue. Bengal, for 
example, has been receiving about 160 lakhs 
for the last two years as the result of the trans- 
ferance of half of the net proceeds of the export 
duty on jute. The operation of the Niemeyer 
recommendation will gi^•e Bengal a further sum 
of 42 lakhs annually. These assistances, in the 
shape of remission of debt-charges and of an 
increased share in the jute-export duty, will 
not go the whole length in all cases. And, so, 
to completely fill the gaps, and to assist those 
provinces which will not benefit from the above 
provisions, cash grants will have to be made. 
The substance of the “ award ”, looked at as a 
whole, will be clear from the following table : 




(In lakhs) 



Province 


Amount of 
Assistance 

63 

O g 

^l.§ 

ii'" 

CQ^ 

Further 
:evenue from 
jute-export 
duty 

Cash p;raiit 
from the 
Centre 

Bengal 


75 

33 

42 

nil, 

Bihar 


25 

22 

2.5 

nil. 

C. P. 


15 

15 

nil. 

nil. 

Assam 


45 

15.5 

2.25 

30» 

N.-W.F,P. 


no 

12 

nil. 

loot 

Orissa 


50 

9.5 

0.2S 

40t 

Sind 


105 

nil. 

nil. 

1051 

U. P. 


25 

nil, 

nil. 

2511 

Punjab, Madras and 




Bombay 


nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil, 


It will be apparent from the above that, 
in making his recommendations. Sir Otto 
Niemeyer has sacrificed principle to expediency. 
If, for example, the principle of debt-cancella- 
tion is to be accepted, it is natural that eveiy 
province will want to benefit from its adoption. 
Sir Otto, on the other hand, has extended the 
benefits only to those provinces which v\’ould 
require assistance permanently. The reason 
why only a part of the debts of the Central 
Provinces has been cancelled is that no more 
relief is necessary for that province. Similarly, 
the fact that the U. P. nlll require assistance 

deduction of the provincial balances, will be consoliikted 
at a separate uniform rate of interest for eacli province. 
The rate is between 4 p.c. and 4.5 p.c. 

* Subject to special provisions for the Assam RiSes. 

t To be reconsidered after five years. 

J With some additional non-reourrent grants. 

§ For ten years. The grant is gradually to diminish, 
and to disappear with the extinction of llie Barrage debt 
in abont 45 years. 

§§For five years only. 
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for five years only, and Sind for 45 years has 
led Sir Otto to refine them the benefit of debt- 
cancellation and to gi'ant them relief by cash- 
subventions for limited periods. 

Viewed from the standpoint of financial 
arithmetic, there ought not to be any objection 
against Sir Otto’s scheme. If it is once 
admitted that one province requires assistance, 
while another does not, differential treatment 
must come to exist. If the debts of the deficit 
pro^'inces arc not cancelled, they will require 
cash gi-ants, and there is in essence no difference 
between these two alte^nati^’es if the assistance 
is going to be permanent. But, even then, 
there is reason to be afraid that differences in 
principles will lead to unfriendly jealousies in 
the Federal Legislature under the reforms. 

IV 

The main objections against the scale of 
assistance and tlie ways of granting tliem have 
been two-fold. On tlie one hand, the provinces 
of the Pimjat), Madras and Bombay have all 
objected against the absence of any provision 
for them. In the report, Sir Otto’s main 
contention has been that all tlie.se three 
piwinces have received some help in one nny 
or another. The constitution of the separate 
province of Orissa has given an annual relief 
of 20 lakhs to Madras and of 8 lakhs to Bihar, 
while Bombay w-ill be able to save nearly 
90 laklis a year as the result of separation of 
Sind. In the case of the Punjab, the argument, 
as stated in a press communique, seems to be 
that the jjrovince had received relief when the 
N.-W. F. P. was separated from it. '\^dlile tlie 
treatment accorded to Bombay has been 
cliaracterised by Sir H. P. Mody as “ a sub- 
vention from the prortnees whicli have made 
the lai'gest sacrifices to those which liave made 
the least,” tlie argument put forth with regard 
to the Punjab is regarded by tiie Punjabees as 
little short of an unkind hit. The changes that 
have taken place in the finances of the 
Punjab during the 35 years following the 
separation of the Frontier province have been 
given little consideration, and Punjabee public 
opinion anticipates a continuous series of 
deficit years under the coming reforms._ _ 

Here, in Bengal, however, the criticism 
centres mainly around the jute-export duty, 
tand also around the allocation of the income- 
tax, to which we shall refer later). While the 
124 per cent increase in the distributable sliare 
of the proceeds of the jute-export duty has 
been welcomed, it has been almost unanimously 
recognized that Sir Otto Niemej’er has put 


forth unsoimrl arguments in connectum with 
Ins )'ecomincndatinn-«. He doubts whether tiro 
argument that the incidence of this duty falls 
wholly on the producer can be maintained. Tt 
is true that no concrete statistical proof of this 
contention can at present be adduced. But, 
it is at the same time an undoubted fact that, 
if the ineulencc of the expoit duty is not ujion 
the producers, it is neither upon anyliody else 
in India. If on the score of incidence no case 
can be made out for the jnte-growing areas, 
it is neither jiessiblc to justify the appropriation 
of tlie duty by the other jiarts of the counti'y. 

The claim of Bengal to the whole of the 
jnte-export duty is based on other gnmnds. 
The main argument would be that jute is the 
mainstay of the finances of Bengal, and the 
land-revenue realization, the excise, registration 
and judicial receipts all depend on efficiont 
and effective cultivation of jute. If Bengal is 
merely to remain content with a share of the 
export tliity, the Fetleral Legislattirc, in which 
members from other provinces will preponder- 
ate, may raise or lower the duty according to 
the vaiwing needs of the Central exchequer. 
An alteration of the duty in favour of tlie 
central finances will undoubtedly affect the 
industry as well ns the revenues of Bengal. If 
on the other hand the whole of the export 
fluty is tran-sferrcfl to the growing areas, tjie 
Federal T.egislaturc will lia\'e no interest, of its 
own in altering the duty and it is only in that 
case that the interest of the jutc-growing areas 
will be fully served. Tlic main reason why 
the arguments that are strongly advocated in 
Bengal receive a none too warm reception else- 
where is to be found in the failure of the 
ontsidci-s to realize the supreme importance of 
jute in the economy of Beng.al. 

V 

The most cnmplieafcd part of the 'Nimneyer 
report deals with the distribution of the income- 
tax roceipts. The amount of income-tax 
receipts after the separation of Bui'iua will be 
about 13.6 crores. of which 1.75 crores will re- 
present receipts from companic.®. rhief Com- 
missioner’s Provinces and salaries of the 
sen-ants of the feileral governments. An 
amount of nearly 12 crores will thus he avail- 
able to be shared in by the Centre and the 
units. The White Paper suggested that_ the 
amount to be transferred to the prcxinces 
should be between 50 and 75 _ per cent 
of the amount available for distribution, 
but the Act has left the exact proportion to he 
determined by an ordor-in-coimcil. Pir Otto’s 
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rc(“oinmein!Htitjii is that the shares to i)c cUstri- 
biitefl to the pro^’inces should l)c 50 per cent 
of the net amount available. 

For tile first few years this, however, will 
mean little, on account of the provision that 
a block amount shall be retained by the Cenb-e 
out of the provincial share. Instearl of fixing 
a definite amount for annual retention, Sir Otto 
has luiulc' the uinount to be retained, (and 
consetiiiently, the amount to be transferred to 
the provinces!, dependent upon an improve- 
ment in the railway-finance. The author of 
the report remarks as follows : 

“ Till' piiwer of ihc Cfniral Cnvernnient lo siirrenrler 
n share of its revenues will in fact largely ci?pen<l on 
llic I xirnl lo Tvliich its main expansive revenue head, 
I'/i.. Income-Tax, progresses, and on the exlrnt to which 
llic Railways tiiuve towards attaining a surplus, as con- 
templalerl Ity the Railway Ailminisiralioii at the time of 
lliB Percy Coiumiltee. It is in my view very desirable to 
give l)otli llie Ceiilral Government and the Provinces an 
inlcrcsl in securing these rcsiills and a share in their 
advantages if anti as soon as they are achieved.” 

He recomiticiuls therefore that tiic amount 
to he retained under section 138 (2) should be 
ftir the first five years, in eaeli year, the whole 
or such amount a.s, together with tlie net 
Railway contributions, will bring the Central 
Gox'ornment’s share in the rlixfisiblc total upto 
13 crores, whichever is Icis-s. For the next five 
years, the amount retained will he gradually 
diminished by an equal amount every year, 
until it disappears. 

The implication of these recommendations 
\vil\ be different under different circumstances. 
If the total of the divisible portion of the 
income-tax receipts and the budget receipts 
from the railways docs not come np to 
13 crores, the provinces will get nothing at all. 
If the railway-receipts increase, the amount to 
be retained out of the provincial share will be 
necessarily smaller, and the provinces will 
accordingly get a portion each. If, for example 
in any year nithin the next quinquennium the 
railway-contribution amounts to 4 crores and 
the divisible total of the income-tax receipts 
to 12 crores, the Centre will keep 6 crores as 
its own 50 per cent share and 3 crores out of 
the pro^’incial share. The provinces will thus 
have 3 crores only to share among themselves. 

It is difficult to realize why the provinces’ 
share of the income-tax has been made con- 
tingent upon the impro^’ement of the railway- 
receipts. It is no doubt true that the Centre, 
sa<ldied with a burden of nearly 4.60 crores on 
account of the assistance to be given to the 
j)rovinces in other forms, will not be able to 
distribute any considerable amount of the 


income-tax receipts unless its revenues increase 
But, there is little justification for making the 
transference dependent on the railway-icecipts 
alone. In such a case the provinces’ shai-e will 
depend upon the efficient management of a 
service over which they will have no control 
and over which the influence of even tlic 
Federal Legislature will be practically absent, 
It would have been better perhaps to make 
the transference dependent upon a (leneral 
improvement in the finances of the Federal 
government. If the railway-rccei))ls tlo not 
improve, but other revenues do, there is no 
reason why the Federal gox’ernnient should 
still retain more than its fair share of the 
income-tax receipts. 

l\'bilc this arrangement is thu.s not free 
from objection, stronger protests have been 
raised in Bengal against the relatix’e proportinn 
in wliich the provincial share, if any, is to be 
distributed among tbc provinces inter sc.* 
Tire fact that Bombay and Bengal have been 
placed on the same level has been received iicrc 
with inisgix'ings. The arguments given by 
Sir Otto Niemeycr are nowhere very explicit, 
and in this case in particular, they arc 
absolutely unconvincing. Even if tlicre li.as 
ben an ach'crsc movement in the collection 
figures, Bengal’s large population is not a 
negligible factor, and, so, if residence and 
jiopulation have both been adopted as bases 
of distribution, Bengal ought to ha-^'c been 
given the higher percentage (24 per cent.) 
recommended by the Percy Committee. Tiierc 
is however, no justification for the hue and 
cry that has been raised in Bengal. It ought 
to be remembered that the only benefit that 
Bombay is to secure from the Federal govern- 
ment will come through this channel. 

VI 

■All these may appear to be strong giTnmda 
for altering the Nicmcyer rerommendafions. 
In fairness, howe\’cr, to Sir Otto, it must be 
admitted that his has been a very difficult task. 
It goes to the credit of the author that the 
amount of satisfaction which he has been able 
to accord to the conflicting claims is un- 
doubtedly large, and his plan will cei-tainly 
work infinitely better than the system that is 
soon coming to a close. 

Parliament, it appears, has a great faith 
in Sir Otto Niemeyer, and it is consequently 


• The percentage are the following : Madras IS, 
Bomliav 20, Bengal 20, U. P. IS. Punjab 8. Bihar 10. 
C. P. 5, Assam 2, N.-W. F. P. 1, Orissa 2, Sind 2, 
Total. 100. 
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expected that every recommendation of his 
will be translated into an order-in-coimcil. 
ffe can therefore take tlie Niemeyer report as 
the final touch to the system introduced by 
the Act of 1935, and the best that can be clone 
under the circumstances is to emphasize its 
defects while the system is in working. With 


the Congress in the legislatiu'c, tiro popular 
viewpoint is likely to be acleciuately re- 
presented, and it may be expected tlint an 
actual observation of the shortcomings of the 
plan will make for alterations in the orders- 
in-council. 

May 16, 1936. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

By the late Rao Bahadur Pandit 
K. VEERESALINGAM PANTULTJ, 
Rajakmundry 


gjifc}' — Sankara Rao garni, while Somasundara 
Sasti'i and others are in their seats. 

Sanka. Well, sir, how is your hoy’s 
health? So you haven’t called in the physician 
named by me? 

Soma. The boy’s only growing worse and 
woise in health; there’s no improvement at all. 
The foreigner’a2 .system of treatment, sir, will 
not agree w’ith our people. That’s why I haven’t 
called in the doctor recommended by you. 

Sanka. If not the foreign treatment, by 
whom are you getting even the ‘ black ’3 treat- 
ment carried on? At least in that, a somewhat 
good hand will have to be secured w’ith care. 

Soma. No medicine is being got adminis- 
tered by anybody as yet. When there was an 
attack of fever for three days at the very start, 
uo medicine was given in. since there was 
Ammavarui in tlie town and she might possibly 
come over with her visitation, in which case 
medical treatment w'ould do hai’m all the more. 
On the night of the third day, the gi-andame in 
our family examined the boy’s pulse and said 
distinctly that it indicated possession by a devil. 
Then, I gave up all tliought of medical treat- 
ment, eoDsidei'ing that it was no good going in 
for it after she had spoken to that effect. She 
is a person of over eighty years of age. Nobody 
knows pulse-examination in the w'ay she does. 
Her observation cannot be false. She has borne 
some ten sons and daughters, who have all 
pas.sed away. Seeing that they all fell ill and 
she used to watch by their side, we must believe 
lin her diagnosis) without fail. 

Sanka. What, are you getting the art of 
exorcism tried? 

Soma. Just something like it 1 am gettin g 

(1) An honorific in Telugu. 

(2) Allopathic. 

(3) Nalive (AyurveJic) . 

(4) The Molher-goddcss (of Small-pox). 


done. Ouj’ Vemuri Sambnnna repeated certain 
incantations, gave sacred ‘ ashes ’ to be taken in 
and smeared some ciuantity of it all over the 
body. That night, our boy set up cries all the 
fiercer and went on talking away in sleep till day- 
break; he fell on the bed and rolled about this 
side and that. We undemtood that, by reasiui 
of those ashes being enchanted aslies, the de\’ii 
within had undergone agony in that way 
through consuming heat. Afterwards, Sniii- 
banna turned up, felt the pulse and remarkcil 
to the same effect. 'Wliat we thought and 
what he said tallied; and that brouglit in 
verification. 

Sanka. What, Samlianna gadu’sS treat- 
ment! And that, for your boy 1 Up to last year, 
he was a cook in my elder brother's householil 
and used to behave like a supreme scoundrel. 

Soma. Ah, don’t you say so, sir. Who knows 
what snake finds harbour in what hole? After 
he had stolen and run away with a silver vessel 
from your home and got discharged from jail, 
Sambayya repaired to Malayalam and stayed 
there for six months, acquiring knowledge of not 
a few sjiells. Oh, in how many liomes in this 
town do you think he has been plying his devil- 
driving practice? Thoroughly reliable people 
have stated that several folks have been healetl. 
If be owned no proficiency at all, could he, sir, 
so much as dare to move about fearlessly like 
that in the streets with a beard overgrown ami 
a crimson foi-ehead-mark on, a mnrgosa cudgel 
in hand and a pair of sandals for the feet? I’ll 
just put one qnerv; you answer me that. If his 
were sheer pretence, would all the exorcists 
round about us — and there are so many of tiiem 
—simply look on and hold their peace in tole- 
rance? That Sambanna is possessed of mightv 
powers is strongly borne out by the veiy fact ol 

(S) A tpm of contempt in colloquial Telugii. 
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oiu' boy rolling about in bed till dawn after the 
administration of sacred ashes by him. 

S.«iNK.\. Is this all the evidence in verifica- 
tion, or has anything else turned up before you? 
On the whole, those who jjut on appearances in 
the name of spells are all humbugs. 

SoM.\. Hari! Hari! Don’t you say such 
a word; it will entail sin. This Sambanna 
effected a cure in three days, when Venkappa 
Soraayazulu gain's wife was afflicted with devil- 
possession and the same would not leave her by 
any means. Chily since then, Somayazulu garu 
has been granting admission into his quarters to 
Sambayya without let or hindrance and treating 
him as one with his own life-breath. lYby 
would an old • widow's son '6 who was past 
soi'enty years of age and had performed oblations 
and sacrifices show him any regard, unless there 
existed any special merit manifest in him? 1 
hear, too, that, after treatment by Sambanna, 
Somayazulu gam’s wife has had her health 
thovnughly restored aud has also come to be in 
the family way. Thanks to his good luck, 
Soinayazuiu guru is to be presented with a son or 
daughter though he has married late in life. 

S.sNKA. Well, well! Is that it? I know 
all the antecedents of this affair better than your- 
self. Isn’t Venkappa Somayazulu’a house 
situated just behind my own? His wife is below 
twenty years of age. The husband is an old 
‘ widow’s son ’ ad^-anced in age beyond seventy. 
So the two wouldn’t agree together but used 
to go on quarrelling with each other. The old 
‘ widow’s son ’ was all suspicion. What a ruin- 
ous act on the part of that aged fellow of a 
^■enkal■>])R Somayazulu to have married again 
while lie had a tree-like stalwart of a son forty 
years old! Even when engaged as a cook in my 
elder breather’s lunisehold, this Sambayya gadti 
quietly attached himself to tliat Somidevamma.7 
Of late, on account of her getting little scope for 
outside game owing to the presence of Venkappa 
Soma 5 ’’azulu’s younger sister in the family, that, 
de^dl took possession of her for a month’s time 
in order to bring about the expulsion of the 
sister-in-law. The devils possessing her are 
living f)nes only and not dead ones! This is all 
there is about Sambayya casting out a devil in 
their house. 

Soma. Never mind; what matters it to us 
what all transpires in whose house? Be it but 
a clay-made cat, the essential thing for it is to 
catch the mouse. If only our boy’s health bo 


161 A ccimninn lerm of reference. 

(7) The tide applied lo the wife of a ‘Somayazulu’ 
(one who has performed a yagnam or sacrifice). 


cm-ed by this man’s powers of exorcism th-it 
will just do for us. ’ 

Sanka. How is the cure to be effected 
unless medical treatment is given? Do give un 
these fond fancies and cal! in a good pii^iciaii 
and get him to apply medicines now at least 
These exorcist practices are of no avail, 

Soma. A fresh treatment has to be entered 
uiion only after we have waited and watched for 
some four days from the eommencesnent (of the 
pre.sent treatment) and found no effect. But 
it’s no good our getting impatient. Without 
relying exclusively on our grandanie’s word, I 
liave sent to consult the soothsayer pariali- 
woman at Koonalamraa’sS Temple. She too states 
that, ten days back, while the boy was passing 
along the street after an oil-bath, a kaminee- 
grahum^ haunting the ‘holy fig’ tree became 
enamoured and took possession of him. That 
pariah-woman’s word is amply verified. 
Besides, as we questioned the fortune-telling 
gypsy-woman who called at our house the other 
day for alms, she also just observed in the main, 
though with some slight discrepancies, that it 
was the touch of a devil. She, too, is a person 
making ■verifiable divinations. Even these 
devils, for their part, don’t give out their orni 
names correctly : they say one thing to one and 
another thing to another. Don’t you see, where- 
as at KoonaTamma’s Temple it was given out to 
be a kamineegraham, the gypsy stated it was 
a hrahnardkshasi.^^ V'hicnever of these two it 
be, the treatment is the same. Therefore only, 
the day before yesterday night, they gave the 
boy a bath, seated him within the coloured- 
powder diagram of sorcery and went through a 
lot of ritual with the chanting of spells. Perhaps 
by reason of the devil having been exorcised, 
the boy, unable to sit up, fell into a swoon and 
drooped down to the rear. 

Sanka. Now, tliere’s neither devil nor 
demon for your ehajj. Do abandon that course 
at this stage at least, and look to medical 
t.reatment. 

Soma. Everything was clean gone with the 
day before yesterday night’s rites of the sacrifice 
of a fowl after its being passed round the boy's 
person, the abstraction of the devil into a bottle 
and its internment amidst the ceremony of ghost- 
slaughter. Now, the boy is quite free from 
that malady of devil-possession. A friend 
having remarked that it looked like the mis- 
chief of black magic, I am getting YeerdhaiM’ 


(8) The goddess of younglings. 

(9) A female ghost. 

(10) The vile or fierce ghost of a Brahmip woman. 
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?Ha??^a;npa»ill performed and ' snered a?hcs ’ 
applied to the boy in that conneetion. I lia^-c 
none of that suspicion at present. Only, 
another thing has cropped up incanwhilo. As 
wc just tried to see what the woman at 
Pcrantalu’s Temple would declare on consulta- 
tion, she averred a new thing to the effect tliat 
(God) Vcnkateswarlu had taken posses.sion of 
the boy and had been harassing iiiin. tMiilc 
we ■ were wondering, ‘Oh dear, what’s this? 
One trouble out, another trou)>lc is in! ’. 
Venkateswai'lu possessed the boy’s aunt at home 
and disclosed himself ns the cause (of the whole 
trouble). At that point, the mother set apart 
in dedication two of the jewels on her person 
ns an intended offering to the deity and vowed 
that, should the boy’s ailment be cured and his 
health restored, she would proceed (on a pilgiim- 
age) to the summit of Tirupati Hill anrl offer 
u]i iier hair-braid and the entire set of ornaments 
taken off from all over her body. I voweit, 
too, that I would brand a bull as a ‘ sacred bull ’ 
and let him off at large in the name of (God) 
Vcnkateswarlu. 

S.4NKA. How long soever you speak, yoii 
speak only of devils, deities and enchantments; 
but you don’t so much ns think of medicine! 
Never mind the expense of some ten rui')ecs. 
Do go over at once and fetch the doctor and 
get medicine administered. 

Soma. From your remarks, it looks as 
though you imagine I am fighting shy of 
expense. Mamon— the curse nf undowhood lie 
on ills consort! Is lucre, sir, dearer than life? 
If the boy gets all right, I’ll, if so wanted, give 
away for an offering to the god all my posses- 
sions witliout reservation. In my heart of hearts, 
I purpose to cover o^'or with a plate of silver 
at the cost of a thousand rupees the southern 
threshold of the god's temple at Tirupati after 
the boy recovers his health. I’ve shelled out 
fifty rupees exclusively to Samhanna. At 
present, there is no end of expenditure for 
enchantment rites and oblations. Tomorrow, it 
will mean a hundred rupees at the lowest in 
connection with the propitiation of the planets. 
I have been paying so much to the Brahmins 
engaged in SuryanawaskaramA^ As .Sid- 
d/ieinti'lS garu examined the horoscope and 
pronounced the planet of Saturn to he advei’se. 

(11) Rccilal o£ 3 spell in tiie name ol Hanimmn llie 
Valiant. 

(12) Propitiator)' salutation to the Sun. 

(13) Astrologer. 


I gut .Y(irof;m/t<ij«panill also startcil toiliiy an 
have been going im with it. .So the boy slept 
last night in bed, motionk-s.* and «|uiet. In tliis 
behalf, it will go up to the true of one baglS all 
told from start to finish, and not fall siiort of 
it. 

Saxk.\. However much you spend, yon 
are not .s|>f'nding it in the right way. 

Soma. What, sir? They are raising stnne 
commotion inside. Well. Venkayya. what's lluit 
hubbub about? 

Vf.xk.a. f)h, what more is there? The lioy 
has developed hicru|i and put on wild looks. 
The pul.«c in the hand is rlrawing upwanl. 
And the hands and the I'cct have turned cold. 

Soma. Venkayya, you will run uji forth- 
with and fetch Rudrayya gam. tVc-'ll get 
' chinlaiuani ' or ' fiiiirifain ' ndininisteivd. 
There has, of course, been no lack nf effort on oui' 
jiart; wc liave taken jiains freely to the best of 
our power. IVithout any stint at all in regard 
to mniicy, wc have cxiicntled cvciy rupee as if 
it were a broken cowry. .-\ll our trials are bound 
to go in vain in the absence of Divine grace. 
Vlien life's lease has run nut, c.an so many as 
a thousand iihysicians impart ;i further) life, 
supposing they come over? You run.ui' t|uickly 
for the plivsician. I’ll go in. 

• - {Exit), 

S.AXKA. Poor l)oy'. They have withheld 
mcflicine and killed him for no reason! It wen- 
well to seize and puni.sh flic devil-mongers arid 
these folks for ha^ing committed miu-der. It 
is not six months since the marriage was perpe- 
trated! I feel so stricken with grief at the 
sight of that girl. Out of ignorance, many 
licople in the world do not employ medical 
treatment when diseases occur, hut set uj) 
outcries against ghosts and demons, take the 
jiatients through liaths, keep them with wet 
clothes on, get them to be thrashed, st.arve them 
without nourishment, apjdy .smothering smoke 
to them out of earthen pots and kill out even 
those promising to survh'o. Ah, when will thi.s 
land of Hindustan be rid nf this ignorance? 
When will people unilerstand the rules of physi- 
cal healtli, shake off superstition and tlirive? 
Now I go. 

{Exlt.\ 

ITrandatoil from Tcliiyii !iy Rao Sahib Dr. V. 
Ramakrifhiia Ran. M.A_ L.T., I'li.n.l 

iMl Rccilal Ilf nianiriims in propitiatiiin of the nine 
jilancts. 

ll5) A thiiusuml rupees. 
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A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE MORLEY-MINTO REFORMS 


Being the record oj an interview oj a 

(The slonny days preceding the Morley-Minto Re- 
forms — the fiery days of the Swadeshi Movement — have 
now shed off much of tlieir controversial aspect and are 
indeed memories. But to students of politics who delight 
in reading between the lines of great constitutional 
documents, they are still things of abiding interest. The 
following interview is a patriotic effort made by a dis* 
lingiiisiied Indian of the old Congress Group, then a 
law sliiiieni in England, to place the case of Biugal and 
India PR it was in those days Ijcfore the celebrated 
Liljeral S;cretnry of Slate. It affords further, inter alia, 
iin iiitimale insight into the character of that statesman 
and shows wliat meagre knowledge of Indi.i and the 
Indian situation a Secretary of Slate of the intellectual 
calihre of John Morley possessed. It also^ shows how 
Brhish statesmen considered compliance witli even the 
most mod. St reqiiosts of Indians very risky. 

Fiillerisiu in Eastern Bengal and Assam is shown 
here to have OLilrun the whole gamut of its usefuloPRS 
as an iiislnimi-iil of repression widioul much sucwss 
miling signi/iounlly with the acceptance of Fullers 
reiignalion hy llin Secretary of Slate and the consequent 
L-on-iidiiatioii of a more liberal policy towards the vocal 
iselion ol Jnilian opinion. 

Til? dislinguiblieii Indian referred to ia the title was 
no other llian the late Sir Chant Clmnder Chose, Kl., 
wlio later in life acted on several occasions as Chief 
justice of Bengal and was in lii.s earlier ^ars an 
energetic meiuhev of the Indian National Congrep. 
Sir Chant was at that lime in England and, as the 
ini rview sliows, on the eve of his departure tor India 
after winning laurels in iJiicolll's Inn. The interview 
took place at the India OiBee, London, on Wednesday 
the 17tli .'\pril. 1907. 

This interview was found among the unpublished 
M.SS. of the late Sir Cliarii Chundcr Chose, anil has been 
received from his sou, Mr. R. C. Chns-, Barrisier-at-Law.) 

i\/r, Morley: Mr. Ghosc. I am very 
pleascfi to see you. Sir Davit! Barr (tlien a 
Member tif tlie'Secretaiy' of State for India’s 
Council — Ed.) tells me that j’ou have been a 
Vakil Ilf the Cahnitta Hipih Court and have 
practisetl there, that you cume over to read for 
the Bar, tluit you have got high honours here, 
jmd a substantial prize from Lincoln’s Inn — 
you know perhaps I belong to Lincoln’s Inn — 
and that you have taken great interest in 
public questions. My congratulations, 
Mr. Ghosc, on your success. 

Mr. Gkose: Thank you, Sir, for your 
kind congratulations. I am grateful to you for 
ha^■ing accorded to me the honour of an inter- 
view with vourself. 

Mr. Morley: Not at all. I am always 
plea.«ed to see Indian gentlemen of your 
po.sition and attainments, Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Ghosc, you colnc from Calcutta, 
(III you not? Now do tell me, irlease, 
Imvr afl'.'iifs are at the present moment in 


distinguished Indian with John Morley 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. I have seen Sir 
B. Fuller three or four times here. He seems 
to me a very capable official and a man gifted 
with many qualities, but it has struck me that 



Sir Choru Cltandec Chose 


they are not the qualities which would enable 
a man to tide over problems arising at a time 
of great public excitement. Now, will you tell 
me your candid views about Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and I will keep them to myself. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, I come from Calcutta 
and Calcutta is my home. I was in Calcutta 
upto the 26th of April last and I knew what 
our people felt about the Partition of Bengal. 

Mr. Morley: Excuse me, Mr. Ghose, the 
question of the Partition of Bengal is no longer 
an open question and although I should be glad 
to listen to anything that you miglit itave to 
say about it, I may tell you frankly that I do 
not see any way to re-open the question. 

Mr. Ghose: If I may ^•entu^e to say so. 
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Sir, I was not going to suggest to you to re- 
open the question of the Partition of Bengal. 
What I was going to say is tliis, that so long 
as Sir B. Fuller was in Eastc3'n Bengal and 
Assam, things could not quiet down — why tlioy 
could not quiet down, you, Sir, know veiy well 
the reasons, but though 1 believe and although 
tlie people still believe that the Partition is a 
wi'ong to them there is a tendency towards 
quietness in Eastern Bengal and Assam since 



John Morley 


Mr. Hare’s assumption of office as Lieutenant 
Governor. If a policy of conciliation is 
followed, there will be no more Bavisal disturb- 
ances (Mr. Slorley: — I have not forgotten 
them) (meaning the Barisal disturliances) . 

Mr. Morley: 1 am very glad to liear 
that, Mr. Ghose. Nothing can be gained by 
further agitation about the Partition of Bengal. 
Row tell me, Mr. Ghose, what do the people 
of India want, what do the Congress Party 
a'ant. I have been a diligent student, if I 
may say so, of the writings in the Native Press 
of India. Here, (pointing to certain printed 


matters lying on hia table) you see I have 
translations made foi' me week by week of the 
important matters apjiearing in the Native 
Pix'ss and as I gather from tliese writings I 
find tlicre was a great deal of contention anrl 
disjiutc at tlie last Congress between the 
extremist wing and the moderate wing. Now 
toil me what do these jieople, the extrcmist.s, 
want and who are they. 

2Ir. Ghose: I believe, Sir, from (he 
accounts that have reacheti me that there was 
veiy little dispute between the extremisls and 
the moderates at the last Congress. Tin: 
extremists count very little in the counsels of 
the Congi'css. They do not count as u furre to 
be reckoned with aiul the great liulk of 
Congressmen follow the lead of men like Mr. 
Gokliale and Mr. Dutt. 

Mr. .1/tjr/i'iy; I am glad to hear that. I 
saw Mr. Gukiialc several times ami Mr. Dutt 
twice or thrice lust year here and I I'ouiul that 
tlicy were sensible men, moileratc men and that 
one could go a long way with thoiii. But 1 
want to hear from you, Mr. Gliose, wiiat ynu 
in India really want. Now I am not a man 
who would grudge to give to people more Ilian 
I could help it anti I am anxious to tio scuiie- 
thing for India. But as I say. it is difficult to 
know the mind of India and I want to know 
from you what you want. 

H/r. Ghose: Sir, brielly put, what our 
peoiilc want at the present day is some real 
voice in the ilirection of the policy in India so 
that there may be a chance of fultilment of the 
jilcdgcs given to our jieople by our lute Gneen 
and the Parliament of the I'liiletl Kiiisdom. 
A)'e want that there shoiihl be at least oue 
Indian on tiie Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mr. Morley: You mean, the Vicerov’s 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. G7iOiic.- No, Sir, 1 mean the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. 

Mr. Morley: Well, that is something 
which is ciuitc now. That has never been 
suggested to me. What has been suggested to 
me is that there should be an Indian ou my 
Council here. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, I shall be coming to that 
in a moment. But as I was saying, we want 
an Indian on the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and this has been suggested in the Congress for 
many a year. (Mr. Morley — I have not heard 
thatj. We say that the time has come whe« 
with perfect safety to tlie maintenance of 
British rule — and here I may throw in tiic 
ob-servation that the best among us have no 
other wish than to see England’s rule broad 
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hasei.l in India — an Indian niuy i)e summoned 
to sit on the Viceroy’s Council. 

Mr. Morley: But whj' do you want an 
Indian on tiie Viceroy’s Executive Council? 
Would it not do if you had an Indian on niy 
Council here? 

Mr. Ghosc: Sir, if you were to grant us 
this boon, namely, that there should he an 
Indian on the Council of tlic Secretary of State 
iu Whitehall, you would earn the gratitude of 
the Iiutian jjcople. 

Mr. Morley.' Mr. Gliose, let me not ii>- 
terrupt you. Please proceed in your way. I 
itin only a listener. 

Mr. Ghose: As I was saying we want 
an Intlian on the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and one on your Council. 

Mr. Morley: You see, Mr. Ghose, the 
two ciuestions arc different. The sword in 
India can be hold only by one person. If you 
have two persons holding the sword, it is a 
source of weaUness, You liave military 
questions constantly coming, up before the 
Vicci'oy and it is felt — mind you — I am 
reproducing the arguments used by my 
advisers — that you cannot have an Indian on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

.1/r. Ghone: Sir, from our point of view, 
we say that the Indian who can be trusted in 
these matters, military ciuestions I mean, can 
surely be found in India. But, Sir, if it is felt 
that you cannot trust an Indian with, say, the 
portfolio of the Home Department, or, shall 
we say, the Financial Deirartmont, I am sure. 
Sir, you will kindly excuse my speaking quite 
frankly to you, (Mr. Morley ; Mr. Ghose, I 
pray of you not to hesitate to tell me anything 
that may be passing in your mind) wo say that 
pcrliaiJs it will not be difficult to find out .a 
suitable Indian fit to be the Legal Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council and that wc 
)ia\'c Indian gentlemen capable to hold their 
own against any men sent out from England. 

.1/r. Morley: Now, Mr. Ghose, we will 
assume a hyjjothetical case. We will assume 
that we have an Indian Legal Member of the 
Viceroy's Council. Now, he would debate on 
(lucstions other than legal just as any other 
member, would he not? I quite believe tliat 
you have Indian lawycre who are as capable 
as any men liere. 

Mr. Chose: Sir, as the status of the 
Legal Member at the present tlay stands, he 
would. But, I believe, I am right in saying tlint 
before Sir Henry Maine’s time — he was a 
member of Lord Lawrence’s Government — 
(Mr. Morley : I knew Maine very well) the 


Legal Member did not sit on the Council when 
the Council were occupied witli otiier than 
legal questions. I have not got the reference by 
me hut I could find out the reference for you 

Mr. Morley: Mr. Ghosc, I shall find out 
myself. Now what you say very gi'eatly 
interests me. I am very glad you came to see 
me. I Mr. Morley here made a note of what 
I had said). 

Mr. Ghose: As I say, Sir, the Legal 
Member before Sir Henry Maine occupied a 
sort of an inferior position, if one may say-so 
iu the Council. Now, what we say is tliis, 
that — I am not giving up my point, Sir, that 
you should have an Indian on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Coimcil with full powers so to speak 
— you can have an Indian Legal Member on 
tlie Viceroy’s Council under the conditions and 
the limitations as used to prevail before Maine’s 
time. IVhy we are so keen about an Indian on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council is this — everj'- 
thing originates in India; there all projects are 
fashioned into shape, tlie whole tiling is cut 
and dried there and then it is sent to England 
to the Secretary of State for his approval. AVe 
feel that it is all essential that in the originat- 
ing stage we should have Indian opinion re- 
presented on the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and that that would go a great way to gi\’e 
peace and contentment to our people. Now, 
although the Indian Legal Member under the 
conditions as I have attempted to sketch before 
you would not be entitled, as a matter of right. 
to give his opinion on other than Legal 
questions, still, I apprehend, that in iiractice 
the Viceroy and tlie Members of Council would 
often consult liim (he ivoukl be always near 
by and with the Government of India) and if 
he were an Indian of great strength of 
character, as I expect he will be, the result 
will be that Indian opinion will be listened to 
and the people of India would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that there was some chance 
of presentment of Indian views before tlie 
Viceroy and his Council. 

Mr. Morley: I quite agree, Mr. Ghose, 
no doubt it will be a very great advantage if we 
have an Indian at one end of the wire and an 
Indian at the other end of the wire over here. 
But you must remember, Mr, Ghose, we must 
proceed cautiously. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, if I may say so, all that 
we ask is this, the Government should make 
cautious advances only. 

Mr. Morley: Now, Mr. Ghose, as I say 
I am much interested in what you say and I 
will make enquiries as to the state of things 
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before Maine's time. The thing seems fensfljlc, 
but I do not. commit myself to anything. Yes, 
it is one which requires careful consideration 
and looking into. But tell me, Mr, Ghosc, 
supposing there is a vacancy today on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, I forget the name 
of the Legal Member (Mr. Ghose : i\Ir. Erie 
Richards) , supposing Mr. Erie Richards resigns 
his office today and supposing I wilte to Lord 
Minto to nominate an Indian, I do not know 
iiow he would arrive at a proper selection, I 
suppose he would consult the .Judges or tliat 
sort of thing, do you say that Lord Minto can 
easily find out a suitable Indian? 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, Lord Minto will not have 
to travel beyond his Legislative Council to find 
out a suitable Indian. He will find such an 
Indian in Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, c.i.e., who 
is now on his Legislative Council. 

Mr. Morley: What name did you say ? 
I am afraid I can’t write all tliis down. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, may I write the name 
for you. 

Mr. Morley: Yes, please. 

Mr. Ghose: There are other Indians too, 
namely, Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, Mr. .S. P- 
Sinha. 

Mr. Morley: Now Mr. Ghose, do you say 
that he (referring to Dr. Rash Behary Ghose) 
is fit to be Legal Member. 

. Mr. Ghose: I say. Sir, mibesitatingly tliat 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose is eminently qualified 
to be Legal Member on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. He has been a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council before now, 

Mr. Morley: And when was that ? 

Mr. Ghose: In Lord Lansdowne’s time. 

Mr. Morley: When was Lord Lansdowne 
Viceroy? I remember we were in office when 
we had to select his successor. 

Mr. Ghose: I will tell you, Sir, Lord 
Lansdowne was Viceroy from December 1888 
to January or February 1893. 

Mr. Morley: Yes, that’s right. We sent 
nut Lord Elgin. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, you selected Sir Henry 
Norman in the first instance. 

Mr. Morley: Right you are. Mr. Ghosc 
you have a very accm'atc knowledge of these 
matters. 

Mr. Ghose: Thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Morley: I quite understand your 
position. You want an Indian with full 
powers, wc will say, on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and if you can’t get tliat, you would 
like to have an Indian I Mr. Morlev — smilingly 1 
with cripi)led powers on the Council, you go ou 


ill a deseemliug .-taik'. Tliut is wise policy, 
Mr. Oliose. 

Mr. G7iu.5t; Sir, we beikve in compro- 
mises in iHjliticui matters and wo have learnt 
tliut from your bonks, if you will allow me to 
say so. 

Mr. Mcricij: Have you read any of my 
books ? 

Mr. GIiusc: Sir. I have read luany of 
them. 

Mr, MorU-y: You have done me a great 
honour. Mr. Ghose, — -tl'liat else do you want ? 

Mr. Ghosc: An Indian on your Council. 

Mr. Morlty: Well, Mr. Ghose, I know 
ail the arguments fur ami against that pro]>osal. 
But supposing I were to appoint Mr. Gukluile 
to my Council, the friends of Mr, Dutt would 
say that Mr. Dutt ought to have been put into 
my Council and not Mr. Gokhale and tlic same 
thing would happen if I were to iinate Mr. Dutt 
and not Mr. Gokhale — Now what do you say 
to that. 

Mr. Ghosc: Since you do me the honour 
of asking that question of me, may I say tliis, 
that I know of no Indians more tjuulified than 
Mr. Dutt and Mr. Gokhale to sit on your 
Council and to assist you in your deliheratiuns. 
Mr. Dutt 1ms had adiiiinistratii'c exiierienec of 
a very high order and he enjoys a literary 
reputation which is not shared by any otiier 
Indian that I know of. Mr. Gokhale’s quali- 
fications I am sure, Sir, you are familiar with. 
And I say this that, if you were to apiioint one 
of these gentlemen, you will not hoar any voice 
from India challenging the wisdom of your 
selection. 

Mr. Morky: Arc you sure, Mr. Ghose ? 

Mr. Ghose: I believe I am speaking nut 
without grounils, Sir. 

Mr. .Morley: Mr. Ghose, there is the 
question of tlic Muhammadans. They have to 
be consitlered. They will say that the Hindu'; 
iiave hoen favoured and that they have been 
neglected. I tell you what has been my ex- 
perience in Ireland. I found that for every 
appointment in the gift of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland tlierc were two sets of cuinlidates. 
one Protestant, ajid one Roman Catholic, and 
I find in India tlic conditions are very much 
similar. Now, what do vou say to that ? 

.Mr. Ghose: With us it is nut a question 
of Hindus and Muliammadans. It is a tiuestiuii 
of an Iniliaii being allowed to sit on your 
Council. If you have gut a Muhammadan of 
the right sort, say, a man like Mr. Jiistiec 
Tyahjie of Bombay, who died the otlier day m 
London iMr. Morley: what name ? Mr. Ghose: 
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Tyabjee. Mr. Morley: Ah. Yes. I saw him), 
if you Iiave a Muhammadan like him, nobody 
would be more pleased than the Hindus. As I 
say, Sir, it is not a question of race between 
race, but it is a question of getting at tljat 
Indian who is qualified in every way to sit on 
your Council. 

Mr. Morley: Well, Mr. Ghose, I rather 
tliink wc must have two — one Hindu and one 
Muliammadan. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, if you have two Indians 
so much the better. But I was assuming that 
not more tiian one Indian cun be allowed to sit 
on your Council. 

Mr. Morley: Oh, I finite understand your 
position. Now, Mr. Ghose, tell me what is the 
answer to this. You must know that there is 
in India a elass who have gi'cat vocal power, 
you know what I mean, I refer to the Eurojieans 
resident in India. They raised a tremeiulcms 
howl over the Ilbcrt Bill — tliat was before your 
lime I imagine. Now I feel that a Secretaiy 
of State would incur a trciueiulous respon- 
sibility who would do anything contrary to 
their wishes. The cause of reform woulrl not 
jrrogress at all, in fact it would be thrown hack. 

Mr. Ghose: I (luite appreciate, if I may 
say so, the standpoint from which you speak. 

Mr. Morlctj: Now, what do you say to 
thi.s ? I am talking of an Indian being made 
a member of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council 
with full powers — wc will use that expression. 
Under the Statute, as you know, some of the 
members of the Council must be members of 
the Indian Ci^'il Service. The Europeans in 
India may say this — if you are at all to have 
an Inflian member, why should he be brought 
in from outsiflc and why should he not work 
his way ujr like tiie rest of us from the ranks 
of tiro Indian Ci\’il Service ? What do you say 
to that ? 

Mr. Ghose: We had and have Indian 
gentlemen in the Indian Civil Seiwice who had 
and have risen high in office and who could 
have been aufl can be made members of the 
Ihccroy’s Executive Council. 

Mr. Morley: Can you give me one name ? 

Mr. Ghose: Certainly Sir. There is 
Mr. K. G. Gupta, Member of the Board of 
Revenue in Calcutta, holding an office which is 
next to the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal. 

(!Mr. Morley here wrote down Mr. Giipta’s 
name A- proceeded as follows : — ) 

Mr. Morley: Yes, I hare heai-d of him I 
think. It is a very high office and there are 
only two of them, is it not? 

Mr. fr'ho.sr: That is so, Sir. 


Mr. Morley: Now if it be so, then why 
does not the Viceroy invite him to be a meiubei- 
of Council ? 

Mr. Gkos6: Sir, I do not know the 
reasons, but you null excuse me when I say 
that we believe he is not made member of 
Council because he is an Indian. The thing 
has never been done, I mean, no Indian has 
ever been made Member of Council, and the 
inspiration must come from somewhere. 

Mr. Morley: Well, Mr. Ghose, I am very 
interested in what you have stated to me. I 
believe in reform but I cannot do anything on 
a sudden. Now, what else do you want ? 

Mr. Ghose: We want, Sir, more money to 
bo spent on primary and secondary education. 

Mr. Morley: (smilingly) And less on 
soldiers ? 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, I will not enter into tiiat 
question now, it would take up a great deal of 
your time, but we should like more money to 
be spent on education. 

(Here Mr. Morley made a note to that 
effect). And we w'ant more European Pre- 
fc.ssors, men of talent and distinction like 
E. B. Cowell (Mr. Morley — I knew him) 
C. H. Tawney, who was until recently the 
Librarian of the India Office. I hope you will 
not understand me to say that we do not like 
to sec our cuuntiymcn in the Indian Education 
Service. We like to sec them there and we 
are proud of them; but we also like to see the 
best men from Oxford and Cambridge brouglit 
to India. 

ilfr. Morley: I am very glad to liear that 
Jlr. Ghose. 

(At this moment a card was brought in 
to Mr. Morley and I rose to go). 

Mr. Morley: Mr. Ghose, when do you 
leave England ? 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, I leave London on or 
about the 15th June and I leave Marseilles for 
India on the 21st June. 

Mr. Morley: And when will you be 
called ? 

Mr. Ghose: On June 12th. 

Mr. Morley: I will dine in the Hall that 
night and shall hope to see you then. 

Mr. Ghose: Thank you, Sir, Good-bye. 

Mr. Morley: Good-bye, Mr. Ghose. I aro 
grateful to you for what you have stated to 
me. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, I am grateful to you for 
having accorded to me the honour of this 
inteiwiew. 

Mr. Morley: Well, you know I have been 
very pleased to see you. Good-bye. 




RAJNARAIN BOSE ON MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT’S 
BENGAU BLANK VERSE 


By MANMATHANATH GHOSH, m.a., f.s.s.. r.R.E.s. 


liis life of Michael literature MaLarajah Sir .fotinflra Moliiin 
s : Tagore Balmclur who publishocl Tiloltania, 

e was first introduced at his own cxjJcnse, the great savant Di'. 
vlicliael Madhusiulan Hajendralala Mitra, the Editor of the 
'.bhfwa Kdvya, mtiity Vhyjilhartha f^ainamha, and the learned 
persons of the time Dwarknnath Viiiyabliusan, the Editor of the 
inovatioii.” He adds, ^homepraktuh, highly eulogised the new mode 
and taunts were of versification. But the wamilh and readiness 
the poet — all classes with which Kissory Chand Mittra — the famous 
Iswar Gupta on one writer and orator and Editor of the Indian 
like Vidynsagar and Field , — who gave shelter to the poet in 
Sircar, well versctl in his \'iihi at Duin Dum when he returned 
other, all joined in from Madras without a penny in his pocket, 
and providcjl him with the post of an 
interpreter in the Calcutta Police Court 
of which he was a Magistrate at the time. 
— helped him to establish ids rightful position in 
the realm of Bengali letters, are not known to 
many at the jiroscnt day. It was he who 
requested Rnjnarain Bose, tin* well-known 
Bengali litterateur, through Ids friend Dr. Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra to write an appreciative 
' " jy review of the Tilottama Sanibhava for publiea- 

■ '^FW tion in the Indian Field, which in those day.s 

ctnnmancled a hii’ge eireulation an^emg the I’es- 
peetable classes both European aird Indian. — 
Iteing not only a literary an<l political organ, hut 
also the only sporting newspaper in the eountiy. 
MHV V:''-. The biographer of Mailhnsudnn says that many 

people were attracted to the book by tlie excellent 
^ review of so well-known a critic as Rajnaraiii 

W - S' Bose. No wonder, for, as Muharshi Devendra 

s . : ^ Nath Tagore once said to Rajnarain, " Whatever 

■ , you say or write sets up an agitation in the 

country — that docs not easily subside.” The 
i: , . - „ : poet himself wrote to Rainnrain. “ Your 

opinion, especially, when deliberately given, 
ought to influence a certain class of our pe<ipli‘. 
- e-'.-'- Perhaps you will laugh at the idea, but I do 

' a.ssure you that since the iniblication of the book 

Udan Dull your name has been frequently in iiren’s 

mouths. Ask Rajendra. Many have sard ‘0, 
Some even went so that Rajnarain Bose of Midnapur is a clever 

revoking parodies of fellow He seems to ^appreciate this book 

■der to make him warmly. He is 

the public.” There Indeed Kissory Chand Mittra could not 
/anting some men have approached a worthier critic for a_review 
who could appre- of the book. As the poet writes to Rajnarain 
a hearty welcome to in another letter — , , i i-i 

eat natron of Bengali ” Talking of cnticism, T am told the Editor 
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of {he Inflian Field iKissoiy Chancll is going to 
nsk you through Raienrlra to revic^v Tiloltama 
for Ills iournal. I am sure ho could not have 
gone to a better shoii.” 

Excerpts from tiie reviews of tlic book pub- 
lished in the ^homcpnikn’ih and the Vividhartha 
S(ii7mr<ihe\ have been cpiotcd in the life of 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt but none has been 
able till now to lay his hands on the review of 
Rajnarain whicli lay hidden in the heaps of old 
newspapeis. Wc feel no small gratification, 
thercfnir, in having been able to unearth it and 
present it to tlie readers of this journal some 
75 years after the date of its first publication 
on tiic 2nd February, 1861. 

Travellers infurm ii‘. that the Dednuin Aiaiis hnir! a 
(<'>,)ivsl im ilie orcasion of l)ic liriit appearance nf Q good 
poet in llioir irilie as w.ll o= f>n the iiirlli of a pood 
linrsc, Even hiplily civilireil nations would do well in 
imitating tlic aforesaid custom as far as it relates to the 
poet, for if any ltr)niirs were to l>e at ail oftered to the 
p.iur man. it is hetlcr that they were done so during liis 
lifo-timc titan (whnl usually happensi after his death, 
when h.'^ oannot enjoy them. Notwithstanding our 
parlialily Inwards the equine race as evinced in this 
journal, wo have cxcitirlod llie horse from the aforesaid 
honor, for th • reason that mankind has. since the days 
of scholastic logic, lost the art of proving that the rider 
is equal to the ridden, and that the honors paid to the 
one should he paid to the oilier also. It would be an ill 
compliment, indeed, to the gallant rider of /'e/tostij to ofler 
till- same marks of distinction to a fellow of his animal 
as In li;m, althoiiph Pegasus himself received the honor 
.spoken of shove at the time of his l>irth, being according 
to certain authorities, a high-blooded and very meulesome 
Arab, procured by special indent from Muscat by Apollo, 
wiio afterwards clapped a pair of wings to his back. 

Winged horses and jesting apart, well does a true 
poet deserve th^ tribute of the celebration of a public 
festival in his honor during his life-time, for every man 
cannot be a poet. It requires an extraordinary assem- 
blage of qualities to enable one to distinguish himself as 
?,uch. Those qualities are mumcrated by a living French 
aiilltor to be, fst Memory. 2nd Imagination, 3rd Sensitive, 
ness, 4lh Judgment. Sih Powr of Painting with words 
6ih Musical Feeling. 7th Universal Knowledge and 
ilniversal Sympathy. Slh Piety. Whenever a combination 
of all or most of these qualities occur in a more llian 
ordinary degree, it is sure to lie appreciated, be the age 
liowever practical and calculating it may. for a? in in’: 
palaces of luxurious and refined cities, there are to be 
seen parterres of flower plants or arrays of tubs containing 
the same that indicate the natural fondness of man tor 
moral sights, so even in the most utilitarian age, ihtre are 
not wanting chords in the human breast that vibrate to 
the voice of genius, and slmw the innate love of man for 
true po.try'. True poetry, therefore, will last on the earth 
as long as. to quote Volmiki. “ rivers and mountains will 
last ”. for it is something ethereal. It is ambrosia, the 
food of thv gods; and whoever partakes of the same raises 
himself 

“.Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot. 

Which men call earth". 

Tlicre cannot be the slightest doubt that the author whose 
work has given occasion to this article is a true poet.* 

“ The Tiloltama SnniWini'o. an epic poem in Bengali 


The Bengali nation should he right glad at this his first 
successliil appearance before the public as an epic poet 
for lie is already very favoiiraljly kiiown to tliem as a' 
dramatist by that ably-written play, the Sermistu. anil that 
masterly satirical farce, Ekcyi hi batch saihyala. He 
is the creator of blank v;rsc in the language, amt this 
single circumstance shows at once the original turn of 
ins mind. I'he most competent judges declared the 
composition of lilank verse in the Bengali to be an 
impiissiible feat. The new verse has no quantity, for the 
language docs not at all recognize it. The lines consist 
each of fourlecn syllables, and should be read according 
to the paiisis. When read well, anyone at once perceives 
their music. As the new verse expresses the original 
character of the author's mind, so do rite ideas and senli- 
meiils. Alllioiigh he has borrowed largely trom 
European and Sanscrit poets, chiefly from the former, he 
has given an original shape to what lie Itas borrowed. 
Nor are sentiments of a strictly original cliaraclcr “ few 
and far b'tween ” in the poem. The correctness of our 
opinion will appear from the following rapid review of 
tire work, in which we shall quote largely the expressions 
of the poet : — 

The poem opens with a sublime description of the 
mountain Dhnwalgiri. Tlte desolation of tlie peak is 
painted in awful colors. “Like an ascetic prince averse 
to worldly pleasure, it despists the ornament of wood and 
Irnwer, trees and creepers, buds and flowers — all that 
glitter on the forehead of other mountains like golden 
crowns set with emeralds Sweet-warbling birds and llie 
honey-loving hee do not frequent it; the beauleoiis-eyed 
female deer, th: lily of the forest dares not approach it. 
“ The roar of the mountain-torrent in tlie dark ravine and 
the deep moan of tlie hollow blast, add tenfold to the 
dreariness of the peak. Indra, the king of the gods, 
betakes liimself to tliis terrible soliliide after his expulsion 
from his own heaven by the Daiiya or Titan brothers 
.Suncla and llpasiinda, just as the eagle, when its eyrie is 
robbed by the cruel fowler, retires in sullenness and 
dejection of spirit to the summit of a liigli mountain, or 
to the wide-spreading branches of a lofty umbrageous 
tree”. The king of the gods sits on the peak, just as 
“ the wliale, the king of. fishes, when he is thrown willi 
great violence upon the sea-coast by a furious tempest, 
is stranded and unable to move.” Tlie awful dcsolution of 
the peak comports well with the fallen fortunes of Indra. 
His reminiscences of the splendor_and pleasures of the 
Indranian heaven are described .with quiet pathos, and, 
at the same lime, great magnificence of diction showing 
a minute knowledge of Hindu mythology. The epiwde 
of Night, Sleep, and Dream, is full of tenderness. The 
description of the means atiopted by those goddesses to 
call the adlictcd Indra to sleep is exquisitely graceful. 
The superb beauty of the consort of Indra, who has been 
irav.'lling through the worid like a disconsolate dove llial 
has lost her mate “with delusion as her companion , 
and who is called over by the three goddesses meatinneu 
above to the neak Dhavak a's the sole means of cheering 
the heart of Indra, the lavish vegetable wealth ol me 
garden that springs up by magic on llie peak at her 
approach, and the reception given by the mouniain 
nymphs to Indrani, are all described with a luxnrioiis 
richness of imagination wortliy ni Ariosto. The address 
of Indrani to Indra is indeed pathetic : . 

“Where is that heaven, lord of my heart? Oh. 
why is fate so cruel towards me? But when, 0 love! 1 
see that beauteous face of thine, I forget the past. Ah. 
what are heaven- and its pleasures? I am always happy 


Blank Verse. By Michael M. S. DuU, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1860. 
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when I am near iKee. When (he moss bindeih the body 
of the pool, does the lotus d-seit it? Oh no! When the 
summer heat dries up Us water, the lulus also perishes. 
I am thine, my love.” Tlie concluding image, ihoiigli 
borrowed from Moore’s “Paradise and Peri," where; tlu- 
afflicled maiden says to her plague-stricken lover — 

" When the stem dies the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart must perish too,” 
meets us in an entirely new dress. 

In the second book, the description of the journey of 
the immortal pair in the celestial car through the 
heavens, from one heavenly body to another, displays 
great splendor of imagination. The poet has drawn largely 
upon his ricli store of mythological knowledge to 
rmbeliish it. The above journey is undertaken liy Indra 
and his consort, to reach the gates of Brahnia-Lok on the 
liigltesl heaven, where the celestial army had retired after 
their defeat, just as “ when the universal deluge with deep 
roar swallows up cities and towns, the helple.ss citizens in 
terror flee wliere the lofty and sedate mountain with the 
thunderous blow of its feet compels the waves to retire.” 
The high-souled Indra is afflicted at the sight of his 
Ironps, and laments his inability to protect them, thus 
being rendered inferior even to the tree whicli. whin ani- 
mals oppressed with summer heal retire to its shade 
ihriiugh dsire of repose, removes the distress of those that 
nsk its protection, itself suffering the scorching rays of the 
sun. In the council of war held by the gods before the 
gales of Brahma-Lok, each god speaks according to his 
nature. The character of Indra, who always feel.s more 
for his subjects than for himself,— that of the sturdy and 
ferocious Yania, that always revels in clarkness and deeds 
of destruction, — that of the handsome Kartikeya, gentle 
in disposition, but terrible in battle, and that of the 
chivalrous Kuvera, full of gallantry towards the fair sex, 
are very well reflected in their speeches. The council 
breaks up with the r.’sohition In enler Brahma-Lok and 
petition Bralima, the supreme god, to free them from 
their troubles. The third book contains descriptions of 
the splendor and beauty of Bralima-Lok as deliglnful as 
•‘innumerable lotuses that, blowing at once, communicate 
the nectar of their fragrance to the gentle lirefre of 
spring.” The imagination of the poet has commiinicaied 
beauty to the drscripiion just as “a father presents his 
gem of a daughter to a suitable bridegroom.” We have 
here chosen to express our approbation of the poet's 
tlescripiion in tlie. very expression he uses with reference 
to tile effect of the speech of a certain god upon the 
world. , , 

Brahma, moved at the prayer of llte goils, pronounces 
the oracle that the Titan brothers could only be killed 
by means of fraternal discord, in order to promote wbteh 
the gods request Viswakarma, the Indian Vulcan, tocr^ie 
that masterpiece of beauty, the nymph Tiloltama. The 
alle-'firy of Veneration and Prayer in this book is truly 
Bunyanian. There is a feeling of earne»inew in it tlial 
tnnehes the bean. The dtscriplion of tlie Hill which t ie 
God of Wind sees while he conveys the message of the 
gods about the creation of Tilotlama to \'iswakatma, who, 
however, more like his Hellenic prototype than he of the 
Puranas, is made to dwell at the extremity of the universe, 
is indeed sublime. It reminds us of the Inferno of Dante 
and the Hell of the Bilile, where there is a perpetual 
gnashing of teeth amid the worm that dieih not and the 
fire that ceaseih not to burn. Viswa^rma complies willi 
llie request of tlie gods, and forms Tilotlama. eacli god 
and natural object presenting his or its chief attraction 

The Fourth book opens with a very beautiful address 
to Shataswaii, the gotide.ss uf Learning, " As the bird 
with radiant plumage fondly extending its wings, ilic 
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heaiity of vitich eclipses that of the rainbow, assiduously 
teaclic.s its yiiMiig to fly in tin- ekie-, even so, 0 Mollicr 
Ilf ihc world, ilidal tlioii juiiti».y Imlay lliroiigh various 
places, taking thy servant with iliee! He is now faint; 
take him buck. 0 Mother. l<> lii.s home. Bh ssed is my 
life lliroiigh lliy favor, kind iiiolhcr! .\s the son of 
Kiinli, the wise Vudhislhiru, entered heaven vv'ithoiil dying 
through power of his righl’uiisness, so have i. lliroiigli 
thy favor, seen what mortal vision never saw— heard what 
is inenmparabiy sweet, or. if comparabie. to tlie notes of 
thy \’iiia only. Lei us return to the llovv^.r-luaidcd larlli. 
I'orgel not. 6 .\lollier, that dwellesl in tlie loins lo Imieli 
hi,» lips with ihy neclar. lo whom Imagination, lliy 
lieaiiteous attendant, lias coniniunicaled celssliul vision at 
lliy lieliesl. I crave only this boon of thee. I entertain 
only ibis hope that I may pleas; the wise, shuwcriiig upon 
them the nectar of sung. If those that can appreciate- 
merit, assuming the form of fiery siimmerhcal. blast th-- 
flower and fruit of that hope, even tliat is good; the 
inferior, O .Mother, descrv; the inferior lot. but 1 disdain 
liial request wbicli receive its fulfilment from llic mean." 
In this book, the poet like a certain statuary of aneb-nt 
Greece whose inhabitants were uevnnl worsliippers of 
h iialon or the Beautiful, evidently falls in love with Ins 
own creation, Tilotlama. His descriptions of Imr lieautv 
and Us effect upon all creatures, animate or inaiiiniate, 
during her triumphal progress through iho wooils on the 
“ Champaigiie head" ol the Vindya. in which the Uuilya 
brother# were revelling after their victory over the gods, 
arc rapturous. “The groves blo.ssomed and the Ik-cs 
hummed on all sides; the gentle lireeze of spring, bring- 
ing fragrance, the gift of flowers, gladly welcomed her. 
How many creepers with golden blossonis laying hold of 
her feel enircaled her to slay with them! How many 
trees, drunk with love, offered her pn-sents of flowers! 
How much ilid the cuckoo and the dove pray lo her and 
liow much did ihe trees worship her with tlwir hum. 
wlio can tell? Tilaitaina entered the iiower in which the 
Dailya brothers were carousing just as a bride enters the 
bridal cliamber, oppressed with fear and modesty. Softly 
did she proceed, staring frequently on all sides, jiisl as 
the female deer does in an unknown forest of flowers. 
The Dailya brothers see her. Both of them attempt to 
lay their hamis upon her in order to possess her. A 
quarrel takts place. They kill each other. The gods 
avail ihemselves of the opportunity, and slaiighler the 
Dailyas. Rejoicings lake place on account of the victory 
ami Tiloltama, as her reward, is allowed to dwHl in that 
mansion of ineffable splendor and felicity, tlie Sim. 

The poem has faults, ami what human prmliictuin has 
them not? There arc frequent repetitions of trite images 
ami commonplace similes. The -=tyle is too learned in 
'Oiiie places. A rather inordinate fivndnrss for ^ 1111 ' 
allufiim# is often displayed, of which the author could 
not have been ton cautious, considering the tendency c.l 
tlie rising generation of his country, as remarked by u 
ualriolic native jmirnalisi of tlie day. The pbd, though 
Hindu in general, is iin-Himlu in Mmr. places ami 
viileaTly Hindu in others. There is a falling off of epic 
dignity in certain places, especially towards the end of 
the poem if the Tiloltama be at all reckoned as a regular 
epic. But all these faults are amply redeemed by its 
manifold beauties. The author’s loftiness of imaginaii.m. 
his minute observation of nature, his delicate sense 01 
beauty, and the uncommon splendor of his diction, 
charm U? in every’ pa?o ‘it® poem. It is an iniellecitial 
luxury. Compared to it “what are hicent svrups iniri 
with ciniiamou?" As ail natural objects and all the god- 
lem ilicir respective chief aiiractu.us to the H.ud. 
Pandora, wlio is certainly heller llian the 1 andora of 
gramlmotht-r-like uhl garrulous Hesiod, hecaus; no #,,,1. 
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fiowec! from her as from the charmer of Epimeilieiis, but 
good unly; so all sublime tilings and beautiful — liie sky, 
the ocean, the mountain, the rainbow, the Zephyr, the 
lotus — as well as all the great inasitrs of, say, Vyas and 
Valmike, Homer and Virgil, the Hebrew Prophets and 
Dante, Tasso and Milton, Kalidas and Shakespeare — 
have contributed their respective quotas to the cOroposl- 
tion of the poem Tiloltama, but as the divine skill of 
\ iswakarma enoliled him to comliine and artange his 
store of materials in such a manner as to produce a peer- 
less form that ravished the world with its peerless beaiily, 


so the extraordinary eeniua of our poet has enaliled him 
to arrange his copious store of sublime and beaiililul 
sentiments and images into one harmonious and original 
whole and produce a masterpiece of poetry that "will 
delight his nalioti from generation to generation. 

One word more and we conclude. Observing the 
thousand and one imitations of Vidya and Soonder and 
the inniinierahle translations that are daily issuing ’from 
the Bengali Press, we thought that the Bengali nation 
is deficient in original genius, hut this book lias agreeably 
refuted us. There is hope yet for Bengal. 


A MASTERPIECE OF SACRED ARCHITECTURE 

IT : The Clicnna Kesliava Temple at Belur* 

Bv St. NIHAL SINGH 
IllmtrntcrJ with photographs by tho Author 


i 

On'r Jaiuinrj" inorninR I woke before dawn. 
I had to niotor some twenty-six miles from tlte 
Ti'nvcllor’s Bunsniow at Hassnn — ^the head- 
quarters of a district of the same name in 
Mysore State — where I had spent the preceding 
night, to my destination, Bclur. I was 
anxious to get there siiccdily, for Hindu fanes, 
with few exceptions, face the cast and, tlicrc- 
foi-e, should bo photographed before tlie sun 
scurries to the section of the sky where it may 
play tricks with the lens. 

I had no idea that it could be so cold in 
that part of India. The wind blowing through 
the open sidc-s of tho touring car was so chill ns 
almost to make ray teeth chatter. W^hat a 
good thing that I had listened to tho importu- 
nities of a friend born in that region and bad 
worn an overcoat! He had, in fact, to force 
lii? on’n upon me, mine ha\’ing been stolen two 
night.s earlier. 

The country through which the car sped at 
my urging soon made me forget the slight dis- 
comfort caused by the dawn-breeze. Long, 
low lines of grass-covered hills, stretching as 
far us the eye coukl see, with a gentle beauty, 
kept unrolling all tho time like a scenic cinema 
film. "Wherc the soil was not stony, it had 
been pressed into soiadce by pertinacious man. 
EA’ciy now and again we passed a tank made 
by some former ruler of this portion of the 
plateau to liciji his subjects to increase the crop 
j'ield, with attendant gain to his own coffers. 


"The first attielc of this series appeared in The 
Modern Review for April. 1936. 


n 

As the Car was smoothly gliding over a 
roadway built on top of a dam impounding the 
largest body of water that I had seen that, 
morning, the chauffeur told me that we had 
nearly reached Beliu'. Soon the motor entered 
a street, not ^’cry long or wide but well kept. 
At the end of it I saw a gopuram (tower) of 
the type they in southern India put over the 
gateway of a temple, its red, mellowed by burn- 
ing sun and beating rain, limned against the 
turquoise sky. Palms arched the roadway in 
front of it. 

The spectacle was so enchanting that I 
asked the chauffeur to drive slowly so that I 
could enjoy it to the utmost. As we crawled 
past the coffee-houses — numerous in tliis p.art 
of the countiy where coffee is said to have been 
grown for centuries — ^\'egctable stalls and dr\’- 
goods shops, over the long pattenis made by 
the ever-shifting shadows of the palm leaves 
that a gentle breeze was stirring, I could not 
but feel that in this place all else was meant 
to be subordinated to the shrine hidden beliinil 
the doorway softly lit by the rosy flush of the 
mom. 

Ill 

The motor car came to a halt alongside a 
rude structui-c of high poles roofed with plaited 
palm or palmyra leaves. In it stood a huge 
rath (car) used on festival days. As we 
alighted we faced a solidly built wall almost 
twice my stature and nearly 400 feet long. 
Narrow, rather steep stone steps led to a plat- 
form at the back of which was a door the 
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!ilahadwara (main gate) giving entrance to tlie 
sacred precincts. Well towards the other 
extremity there was another entrance, opened 
only on great occasions. In the old days the 
temple elephants used to enter the courtyard 
tljrough it and in. consequence it was still known 
as the Ane-bagilu (elephant gate). No one 
liad troubled to erect a tower over it. 

Upon entering through tlie main gate we 
found tliat the Amildar (or, as we in northern 
India would call him, the Tehsildar) of Belur, 
who was charged by the Government of Mysore 
with keeping an eye over temple affairs, had 
tiioughtfully ordered chairs to be placed so that 
Mi-s. St. Nihal Singh and I could take off our 
boots in comfort. We were given canvas shoes 
witii rubber soles that appeared to be brand- 
new, to put on in place of om- own, though we, 
for the sake of sentiment, preferred to go in 
barefooted. 

IV 

As I was unlacing my boots I looked into 
the courtyard tlmough the door at the end of 
file little hall under the gopuram in which I 
was seated. The building that I saw was 
neither' impressive in size nor particularly 
elegant in design. If this w'ere the temple, I 
said to myself, I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The Amildar soon set my mind at rest on 
that score. I was, he infonued me, looking at 
(he Mukha-Mandapa (front pavilion). It was 
not a part of tlie temple, nor connected with it. 
The structure was indeed, of a later datc, The 
earliest reference to it occurred in a htjiic 
record of a gi-ant made in 1557 A.D. A chief, 
Naginayaka by name, was probably responsible 
for its erection. People, in any case, spoke of 
it as liis mandapa. It was used on festival 
days for the performance of certain rites. 

This Chief was doubtless desirous of accu- 
mulating merit for his soul’s salvation, but 
judging by what he left_ behind, he could not 
liavo possessed any artistic perception. The 
pavilion certainly interfered with the scheme 
as conceived by the designera. They placed 
the temple far away from the gateway so that 
a worshipper had an unobstructed view of it 
as he entered. 

V 

Without looking at the temple from some 
distance it is indeed difficult to appreciate its 
Iiarmonious proportions and_ lines. So keen 
were the designera upon seeming harmony that 
the plinth upon which they erected it closely 


followed its star-like form, giving height ami 
•dignity to tlie building. 

The desire to produce a balunevd effect 
led them to construct two fliglits of steps, the 
firet leading from the flagge<l courtyard to the 
plintli and the second from that level to the 
portals of the temple; and to flank each scries 
rvith small pavilions reiiroducing, in stone, the 



Cheniia Kesliava 

Tlie image repicsenla ths male and female 
aspects of the godhead 


raths used on festival days for carrying the 
gods and goiUlesses in procession. Since the 
holy of holies was to occupy the far end of the 
building, the western face could not bo given 
exactly the same ti'eatment as the tliree others. 
Tliere is no portal on this side and conseciuontly 
no steps from the plinth to the floor-level of 
the temple. Tlie decoration of the exterior has, 
however, been designed on a larger, iiok.cr, 
more ^^gol•QUS scale. 
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If one takes the trouble to elijub to the 
roof of one of the buildings standing against 
tlie southern wall of the courtyard wliich is 
about 50 feet longer than the eastern wall, one 
is able to obtain an o^’ervicw of the star-sluiped 
structure resting on the plinth. The beauty 
and Ijiihincc of line aiul proportion leap 
iuiiiicdiately to the eye. 

VI 

How long did it take to build the temple ? 
How much longer did it take to decorate it? 

No li\-ing person can exactly tell. The 
secret perished with the builders and decorators. 

Tlic building itself, however, shows that 
it iias been added to since Vishnuvardbana’s 
time. Tlic navamiiga (hall) was then open on 
all sifles — just the roof resting upon a scries of 
pillars rounded, in places, as if turned on a 
iathe. 

■Judging from lithie evidence pieced together 
during recent years, Vishiuivardhana’s grand- 
.'on, Ballala II (1173-1220) closed the sides by 
inserting between the pillars large stone screens, 
some depending for their beauty upon 
geometric designs, others upon sculjitured 
seeiU'S. So cleverly were these additions 
executed that it would be difficult to detect 
them but for tile fact that only i>ortions of 
liillars project above the screens and the frames 
of the doorways cover up parts of some of the 
earlier inscriptions. 

The work of decoration must have been 
carried on over a long period. Fortunately, 
there is little to suggest decadence in later 
work. The men who did the carving appa- 
rently felt within them the impulse to create 
notliing that would clash with the handiwork 
of sculptors of bygone generations. 

VII 

The original architect must have calculated 
tile stresses and strains until remai’kable accu- 
racy. The pillars have, through the centuries, 
borne the weight of the heavy roof with its 
beautifully decorated ceiling — of which more 
later — without showing any signs of deteriora- 
tion. 

Only once was it found necessaiy to 
lirovide support for the part of the roof 
immediately in front of the sanctum. Towards 
the end of the fourteenth centuiy it seems to 
have shown signs of sagging. Noticing it, or 
being informed of it, the ruler of the day — 
Ilarihara — had four pillars constnicted. 

If his Dewan — Kempanna — through whose 
agency the work was carried out, intended to 


have them decorated after they were in xifu 
he did not have the opjiortunity to cany out 
tile idea. They, therefore, proclaim the purpose 
for which they were put in place in the temple. 

VIII 

It is difficult adequately to describe, in a 
magazine article, the ornamentation of a temple 
so lavishly decoi'ated as this. Attention can 
only be chrccted to a few of the outstanding 
features. 

The Hoysala crest carved at tlic side of the 
steps leading to the cast doonvay need not be 
described, since reference was made to it in the 
lireceding article. A freize of clcjihants at the 
bottom of the rat/m-like pavilions suggest that 
the weight of the massive yet beautiful cars 
rests upon their heads. 

A cornice, depending for appeal to the eye 
upon shape rather than ornamentation, projects 
a little aticn'e this freize and over it is seen the 
grilled framework of the niche. The main and 
subsidiary figures and their setting are 
sciilptui'ed with a remarkable wealth of detail 
and sureuess of touch. 

IX 

The doorway is high but not very wide. 
Pillars project from tlic stone surface on cither 
si<ic of the jambs. At the foot, on one side, 
Mamiinatlui and on the other Rati, stand 
guard, In the centre of a imnol projecting 
above the pediment sits Garuda and on either 
side of him is a boldly carved makara. Aboi'e 
is etched Vishnu in his incarnation of Narsimha 
(man-lion) ridding the world of the demon 
Ilaranyakasipu. The intricate, foliated design 
in which this scene is embedded gives height 
and dignity to the doorway. 

On either side of the door are sciilptui-ed 
scenes, each in a definitive panel or panels. 
To the right, for instance, a master-craftsman 
who must also have been a courtier, has 
chiselled tlie stone to represent a king — pre- 
sumably Vishnuvardhana, the builder of the 
ecliffice — holding a durbar. He forms the centre 
of the group. He is showu with large ear-lobes 
and hea\y ear-rings. The sword in his right 
hand and the flower in his left are probably 
meant to indicate that this mighty warrior 
possessed an aesthetic sense. The queen sits 
at his right — a point to be noted. Behind and 
in front of them are attendants, religio^ 
teachers, officials and minor figures caived in 
characteristic attitudes so that it is possible to 
identify them for what they were. 

Beneath this screen is a freize of lions, 
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The Main Temple at Belur 

It is hnilt in the almpe of a star upon a raised plinth that 


conforms to it 


Temples at Belur 

Neaihy is the Tank in which a drop of amrila is believed to have fallen while 
Garuda was dying with it 
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some I'aiupunt, some seated on their haunches. 
They bear riders on their backs. 

Above the durbar scene is another richly 
carved panel. Keshava, tlie god to whom the 
temple is sacred, occupies tlie centre. Standing 
oil either side of him are attendants wielding 
fly-whisks. Hanuman on one side and Garuda 
on tlie other, are shown in a reverent attitude. 

Parallel with this screen but on the other 
(left) side of the doorway, there are three 
elaborately sculptmed panels. In the inirldle 
one a king — possibly Nai'simha II, Vislmu- 
vardhana’s son and successor — is holding a 
court. As ill the case of the ruler depicted on 
the screen on tlic other side of the doorway, 
lie is holding a sword in one hand and a flower 
in the other. Figures weaiung coats arc thought 
to represent officers. Others, no doubt, are 
attendants of one grade or another. 

Beneath is a row of lions similar to those 
below tile durbar scene sculptured on the 
opposite screen. 

In the panel above the durbar scene the 
centre is occupied by Vishnu in his 'Narsimha 
incarnation. He is attended by fly-whisk 
bearers, Hanuman and Gamda. 

There are eight more screens, foiu- on the 
left and foiu- on the right of the doorway, each 
representing some episode in one Puraiia or 
otiier. In addition to tjiem there are ten 
screens beautifully pierced witli geometric 
designs. 

Each of these twenty screens has shapely 
pillars projecting above it on either side. Upon 
tile capitals of each pillar stands a female 
figure. In two cases Vishnu’s shakti (power) 
pereonified as Durga, is represented. In all 
(lie other instances the women might have 
walked out of the cveiy-day life of the Middle 
Ages, tinned to stone and been placed on the 
brackets. Among them' is a himtress, wearing 
breeches and carrying a bow. Another is 
shooting arrows at birds. Then there arc 
dancere and musicians. One woman is adorn- 
ing herself, a miiTor held in her hand. Another 
is squeezing a syringe, no doubt to squirt 
scented water. Still another holds leaves that 
might have just been plucked from a betel I'ine. 

X 

The southern face has been given a treat- 
ment that at first sight appears to be identical 
with that of the facade. "Upon closer scnitiny, 
however, it shows considerable I’ariation. 

There are again two flights of steps. On 
one side of the upper series is carved the 
Hoysala crest. The jambs of the oblong door- 


u’ay, known as the “ Friday Entrance ” for a 
reason difficult to assign, ai-e decorated with 
dwarapals (guards). Above the pediment there 
is a sculptured scene in intricate, foliated 
design. It has carving on the back as well. 

This wall, being twc'jity-two feet longer 
than the eastern one, affords greater space for 
decorative work. The opportunity has been 
eagerly seized by the sculptors and so skilfully 
utilized that a student of art may spend weeks 
studying the couvcntimial designs, figures and 
figurines and reiircscntatiuns of eiiic and icono- 
graphical themes. 



Tlie Hoysala Crest 

The fisaiie on llie left is meant to represent Sala 
wlio is shown in the act of killiii;: ihc lion 


The elephant freize caiwed in continuation 
of the one running from the edge of the eastern 
face, is the work of men M'ho knew that animal 
in every mood and posture — knew also how to 
make so hard and unyielding a surface as stone 
reflect those manifold moods ami postures. 
The pachyderms look as if they were jiroceed- 
ing in a procession and instinct bids you move 
out of their way lest you be trampled. There 
is grace — and not jerky movement. 

Xo trunk is bent or lifted or twisted 
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jircciscly as auy other proboscis: nor is there 
any exact duplication of tlie curve of the legs 
or bodies. Foreigners wlio talk of the Indian 
weakness for repetition should visit this place 
with a jjowerful magnifying glass and learn to 
admire the Indian genius for creatiug variety 
where there is hardly any scope for it. 

The bracket figures, reproduced in minia- 
ture arc masterpieces of the carver's art. So 
arc the numerous ones in pilasters. 

Each of these figures is worthy of detailed 
description. For lack of space, however, I can 
refer only to two. 

One of tliem, a little way to the cast of 
the south doorway, in the fifth freize counting 
from tlie bottom, is a woman with a board in 
front of lier upon which she is drawing or 
painting. An interesting vignette torn from the 
life of the day ? 

Nearby is another figure with clothes that 
suggest modernity. It is that of a man. He 
is wearing a long coat falling to the kiues. 
Over that garment is tied a waist-band that 
we in northern India call a kamarband. 

Next to this figure is that of a woman — 
really Vishnu, who, for the nonce, had assumed 
the form of a beauteous maiden. Mohini. The 
man in the coat next to her is, therefore, 
identified as Dakslianachaiya. 

This face of the temple is remarkable also 
for sculptures carved on a larger scale than the 
others. Each is generally isolated from its 
neighbours by a distinctive frame. The space 
not devoted to freizes is utilized for this 
purpose and constitutes a characteristic phase 
of the Belur ornamentation. 

XI 

The general scheme of the decoration of 
the northern face conforms to, that on the south 
uud east. In executing it the carvers set to 
woi'k on it, however, produced many variations 
— all very delightful. 

The doorway is known as the “Heavenly 
Entrance,” no doubt because it loolcs in the 
direction of the abode of the gods in snowy 
Himanchal. Its pediment is decorated both on 
the outside and inside of the building. I am 
forced to eschew even a rapid description of 
it. I must call attention, however, to the slcill 
of the man who carved the foliated vine on 
the left of the doorway. 

On a slender twig rests a fly. It looks as 
if a live one had become petrified. The head, 
antennae, eyes, wings, body and legs are 
perfectly proportioned and carefully chiselled. 
Nearby is carved a lizard with its mouth open 


ready to spring upon and devour the fly also 
true to life in every detail. ’ 

To the right of the doorway is carved a 
scene that resurrects life as it was led in the 
Middle Ages. A wrestling match is going on 
The queen seated alongside the king is intently 
watching eveiy move made by the wrestlers 
No segregation of the sexes, apparently. 

On the other side of the door some sculptor 
gifted with a sense of humour as well as artistic 
skill, carved an unusual incident. A woman 
has suddenly discovered a lizani creeping upon 
her clothing, With dread written upon her face 
she is quickly removing her sari so as to shake 
oft' the loathsome creature. The seiise of 
movement given to the body and of horror to 
tlie coimtenance lifts the bit of carving to a 
high plane of art. 

A similar subject moved another sculptor 
to creative effort. A figure standing on one of 
the capitals above the doorway has discovered 
a scorpion crawling upon her cloth. She has 
unwound the sari and sliaken it and the dread 
creature lies, probably dead, near her feet. 

Upon another of these brackets some 
ambitious artist has carved an interesting 
scene. The principle figure is that of a woman 
apparently returning from a successful hunting 
expedition. One of her attendants carries sus- 
pended from a bamboo pole her “ bag ” — a 
crane and a deer-— while a thom is being cx- 
ti'acted with a needle from the bare foot of the 
other. 

XII 

As ah'eady noted, the holy of holies being 
situated in the western end of the temple, there 
is no door on that side. This wall, therefore, 
afforded much greater opportunity to the 
sculptors to exercise tlieir skill than did the 
one on the opposite side. The space was 
devoted largely to figures each enshrined m its 
ow'ii niche. 

There are moreover, three car-like pavilions, 
each double-storeyed. The ornamentation is 
much more lavish than in those on the other 
sides. Space forbids even reference to any of 
these decorations. 

XIII 

The carvers did not exhaust their skill in 
ornamenting the doors and the walls. The 
interior of the temple is richly and beautifully 
decorated. 

The navaranga (central hall) is entered 
through one or another of the three raised 
verandahs. The pillars in it are of the higliest 



COM'MF.TsT 

merit. Except the four in the centre that 
support the domed ceiling, they ^-ary in design 
and size. 

The carving on the one sacred to 
Narasimha, which, though now fixed, was 
originally meant to revolve, is the work of a 
jen’eller rather than a stone-mason. The figures 
are minute. A nandi is the size of gram— 
Bengal gram, as it is known in Mysore State. 
So proud was the man of his aceomplislunent 
that he left a tiny space vacant as a challenge 
to anyone who dared to try to duplicate his 
feat. 

The figures on the capitals of the pillars 
supporting the ceiling are, if anything, more 
exquisite than those on the outside of the 
building. One of them has a movable bracelet 
and another a movable hair ornament. Upon 
a lotus bud depending from tlie dome are 
carved the Triad. 

The filigree work on a pillar near tiic 
Sukhanasi (vestibule) and on the doorway are 
the best of their kind. An amazing number of 
miniature figures, each perfect in every detail, 
have been carved in the convolutions. 

The priests insist upon appljdng the noHnn 
(or tilak, as we in nortliern India would call it) 
to the foreheads of the dwarapaias guarding 
the door of the holy of holies. Except at 
certain times the doors are kept tight-shut, the 
keys of the various locks being in the safe 
custody of three separate authorities, without 
whose presence, in person or, on rare occasions, 
by deputy, it is impossible to open them. 

XIV 

I vividly remember the first darshan I had 
of the image, when the door was ceremoniously 
unlocked for my express benefit. Not quite 
six feet high and finely proportioned, it stood 
on a pedestal about three feet high and was 
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flanked by the nhakfh. It had inur liands. 
The upper two hckl a discus and tamcli aiul tiic 
lower two a lotus and mace res|)cctivcly. 

The figure rciirc.'entefl the male and female 
elements in the god-licad. Tho.se aspects were 
emphasized by the ceremonial garments, chains 
and gems with which the priests dressed it for 
purposes of worsliip. Tlie right side of the 
face had the stern dignity associatcfl with man, 
while tiie left side was softer in cxiircssion ancl 
showctl a nose-ring and other ornaments with 
which woman love.' to arlorn hcr.«eli. It had, 
also, a fully fonncfl breast, whereas the otiier 
side had none. The general outlines of the 
female ]iortion were fuller and rounder. 

Originally the image was known as Vijiiyn 
Narayann, reflecting the mood of the victorious 
king who caused it to be etishrined there. That 
jmme was eliscardcd long since in favour of 
Chenna Ke$rn‘(i — the beautiful Kesava. 

XV 

Some of the men who decorated the interior 
and the exterior of the temple chiselled their 
names beneath tlicir work. Judging by the 
legends, tliey were not above vanity. One of 
them described himself as the ‘‘ smiter of the 
crowd of titled sculptors nnotlicr as the 
“champion over rival sculptors”; and a third 
as “ a tiger among seulptor.s ”. It is easy to 
imagine the jealousies tiuit must ha^•e j)revailed 
among them and the factions that gathered 
round some of them in the days of their 
glory. 

Vanity and jealousy perished centuries ago 
when all that was mortal of these men was 
consigned to the flames. The work they left 
behind endures, howe\-er. It docs credit to 
them and constitutes a rare treasure to which 
we, as the descendants (often, I fear, unworthy) 
of illustrious ancestors are heirs. 


COMMENT & CRITICISM 


“ A Folk-Epic of Bengal ” 

In your article “A Folk-Epic of Bengal” appearing 
in ihe April issue of The Modem Review, you have con- 
cluded llie story of Behiila in the following words — “ Cliand 
was finally persuaded to worsliip Manasha .... partly 
through the behest of Siva who ordered him to cast off ins 
pride and submit to the will of the gods’. I may point nut 
that the story as is known in East Bengal is sornewnat 
different.— (FWe “Manasha Mangal” of Vijoy Gupta. 
“Padmapuran" of Dwija Banshidas and other aiilhors). 
Chand Sadagar did not totally cast off his pride,— for 
as the authors relate. Ciliand's submission to the will ol 
the gods was on condition that he would offer worship to 


the gncldesp Manasha, not willi his right hand as is 
alwavs linnet, liiit with ills left hand. The authors ah., 
relate that Manasha suhmilied to the above condition; ni 
lliat Chand was nnl an altogether vantiuislud foe iin- 
condilionally submitting to his destiny, as your article 
seems to suggest. 

J.\TiNT>nAMmi.vs Buattach.srya 

Editor's Ante.— There are different verdons of tiie 
story. Tlie versions referred to iiy the corre^nondL-nt 
make Cliand more heroic llian those followed by me. 

R. C. 



ALL-mDIA FINE ARTS SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION 


The All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
was established at Delhi in 1931. One of its 
objects is “ to promote the study and appre- 
ciation of modern and ancient Indian arts and 
crafts, music, dancing and literature by means 
of publications, lectures, conferences, exhibi- 
tions, correspon<lences with kindred societies 
and with tlie musemna of Indian ait in India 
and abroad.” Among its actii-ities in further- 
ance of this object is an annual art exhibition. 
The. fifth of tlicsc exhibitions, which was held 
this year at the Imperial Hotel, New Delhi, 
was opened by H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, 
who said : 

“The decay of Indian Art was no more than a 
rf flection of the decay of Indian society; anti it is the 
new life now pervading India of which we have many 
eviilcnces, llial is to my mind responsilde for the renais- 
sance in unr art. . . . Tlie attitude of the world in genera! 
and, I may say, of the puhlic in India itself lowartls the 
artistic inheritance of our country, has undergone a very 
radical revision during the last feiv years. I can well 
rcineniirer the day when great connoisseurs of art, 
gtnuinely sympathetic towards Indian culture, found 
nothing of value in the paintings, sculpture or even the 
areliileclure of India . . . Eve^lhing in India was put 
down to the influences of foreign countries.” 

“The position today is, however, different. The 
excavations in Malienjadaro and Harappa and the in- 
comeslable evidence that they have afforiled of the 
fioiirishing eivillaatirm, with materia! comforts unequalled 
in any early civilization, definitely prove that the artistic 
tradition of India is no! only ancient, hut indigenous to 
tlie soil,” 

'• Not only has this fact now lieon increasingly 
appreciated by the world but, what is more important, 
it has come to be realized that India was the centre from 
which the artlsiic inspiration of the East radiated.” 

The opening speech of the Mnliaraja was 
followed by the address of Mr. N. C. Mehta, 
who is the President of the Council of the All- 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society. He began 
by saying ; 

“Art exliihilions are now annua! functions in many 
of . our provincial capitals. Ours is the fifth exhibition 
organized under the auspices of the Ail-Iiidia Fine Arts 
and Crafts Society. An has thus come to be included 
in the programme of seasonal festivities, and to that 
extent marks an important stage in mir cultural develop- 
ment.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Mehta observed : 

" What Itegan as a Bengal movement, has riow 
covered the entire country, and even Bombay, which has 
apparently resisted the claims of Calcutta's supremacy in 
more spheres than one, must now be classed as represent- 
ing only a provincial phase with its own peculiarities, 
ratlier ilian as a rival movement antagonistic to the 
general revival begun in Bengal. • - - • Alianindranath 
Tagore is now no longer a pioneer. He and his gifted 
ilisciple Nnndalnl Bose may he considered^ our two gteal- 
e.-i living nia=iei« of painting. Pupils of Tagore and Bose 
ai-.- now srail-‘ic-il nil over the coimiry and I am not 
-nil- wlicilu-r ilio c'oniilhutioii nt these two men is not 
iii-'.iii'i .1- ic-jrln-r' than as ni'lists. 


The original Bengal movement is now counlry-viiilf 
as a testilt chiefly ef the inspiration and devoted endeav 
ours of a peat master — modest, versatile, seii-effacin' 
and combining in liimselt the traditions of a grea'i 
cultural family with the experimental mood and untailinB 
alertness of a modern European. ° 

“ Indian painting in its new incarnation is ntithci 
imitative nor weakly eclectic. It is not merely a return 
to the past; nor does it indulge in stale and meaningless 
evokalioiis of myths and legends which have ceased to 
be significant. Like the great stream of onr ciiliiiw 
Indian Art is neither exclusive nor unresponsive to the 
march of ideas in tlie world nt large.” 

In this e X h i b it i 0 n there was a good 
collection of some three hundred ])aintmgs 
garnered from all parts of India. It was re- 
presentative of tlie latest developtnents as well 
as the most ancient ideals of Indian art. As 
regards bign^s, pictures as different in size as 
Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Madliabi,” a little 
postcard miniature, and Sarada Ukil’s " Day 
in the lap of Night,” a seven-foot canvas, were 
on exhibition. Tlie themes ranged from the 
ancient and sacred “ Mahaparinirvana ” of the 
Buddha to the up-to-date and tin-god-like 
tantrum of Sir Janies Grigg. 

The list of prize-winners comprised Ranaila 
Ukil, Satish Sinha, N. K. Maziimdar, P. K, Pal 
Gobardhan Ash, B. N. Jijja, N. S. Bendre^ 
Slianker, Miss Amrita Shcr-Gill, R. Pariklt, 
Atnar Bhaduri, V. G. Kulkarni, Phani Sanyal, 
Miss Leela Mehta, Miss Uma Joshi, Souven 
Sen, H. Ganguli, B. Choudhui’y and Basant Lai, 

There were also on exhibition some works by 
Rabindranath Tagore, Abanindvanath Tagore, 
Gagauendranath Tagore, Nanda Lai Bose, 
S. N. Gupta, Jamini Ranjan Ray, Kami Desai, 
Asit Kumar Haidar, Abdur Rahaiiian Chaghtai, 
L. M. Sen and others. 

The Society is entitled to credit for the 
care taken for the selection and display of the 
pictures. Mr. Bavada TJkil, its secivtaiy, 
worked very hard for the success of the 
exhibition. It achieved unique success in 
presenting the idealistic varieties of art as well 
as tliose in tune with and deriving their themes 
from the workaday world. So, The Times oj 
India was right when it obseivcd : 

“The first impression that a visitor to the Exhiliilicn 
lias, is that, inspite of the Western criticism of monotony 
usually levelled against Indian art forms, painiiiig in 
India has varied aspects to present to its lovers. • • • ; 
An lovers can glut their eyes on so many forms and 
differences of conception that they are wellnigh bewililercJ 
liy the time they finish. All schools of art ... . are 
represented.” 

“The hnisli is not the only medium tliai is re- 
presented either. A collection of etchings by S._N. Gupta 
hears testimony to the fact that the inked line is as 
great and convincing a container of artistic expression as 
any other.” , 

Ramananda ChattErjeb. 




. ■ . Books in the prineipnl Enroppan and Imlinn lamciiagp? 

are roviewecl in Tkb Modern Rkvirw. But revioivs of all hooks sent rannot. 
be Buavnnteed. Newsiwpers, iieiiodicals, school and eolloKo toxl-liooks, 
pamphlets, imprints of magazine nrliclcs, addres«pa, etc,, are not nolirpil. The 
I'pcoipt of hooks repe-i\’p<l for review ennnot he acknowlodgcd, nor can any 
onriiuries iflaliog tliPi'rl.o answered. No crificisra of book-rcidewe and notiic'.-i 
is publisheil. — Editor, Tre Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

THE POETfCAL WORKS OP KENNETH 
KNIGHT IIALLOWES : VoL /. (H/ez/iuJ-n, 1934. 
7s. M-). 

It is a lovely volume of poems, — covcriiig over 200 
pages of fine print — classified into four groups, — Poems of 
Naliirc, Poems of Human Naiiiie, Poems of Religion 
and Poems of Science. Tlie aiiiiior seems lo be equally 
al home in all lliese ilivfrse spliercs of poetic excursian. 
This remarkable versatility is perhaps due lo his txcep- 
lioiially varied expcrirnccs in life : he graduated ac 
Cambridge with Honours in the Natural Sciences, 
specialized in Geology, serving for several years as one 
of die scientific offici'rs of the Geological Survey of India, 
was admitted lo tile Membership of the Royal Society of 
Literature for original work in Literature, look training 
ill tiieoiogy, was ordained in 1925 and lias been a priest 
ever since. 

The author is a genuine port and all his poems have 
an unmistakable ring of sincerity and truth. His unique 
cnmliiiialion of scientific training and poetic faculty has 
enabled him to produce poems whicli are lirso and 
disciplined in form and expression but are passionately 
emotional in spirit. 

The poems of science in llte volume are ah original 
contribution to English poetic literature and are worthy 
of the highest praise. In an Appendix altaciied to die 
volume there is a stimulating essay by the author entitled 
“The New Poetry of Science” and it puts forward a 
strong plea for the adoption of scientific facts as poetic 
themes. The author’s own scientific poems in the volume 
oStr a fine illustration of the soundness of his contention. 
Tliey allow that the assimilative powers of poetry are 
infinite and there is noiiiing which is loo proswc or too 
intellectual to be transfigured into poetic lieaulies. Such 
poems lend support to Wordsworth’s fatuous dictum, 
“ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. 
It is the impassioned expression which is in the coiinien* 
once of all science.” Many of these poems of science 
will be of special interest to Indian readers as they 
embody the observations made by the author in cour^ of 
his researches into the structure of the crust of the Earth 
in India and Burma. To what fine poetic use ihwe 
liave been turned by the poet will be illustrated by the 
following stanza of the remarkable poem, “ Invocation 
to Nature ” 


As minrral-cliargcd soliilions. in the celU 
Of Deccan lava, oft precipitate 
Coliimns of sliiding quartz pyrpniid-rr<mm'il. 
hfore beautiful than iiian-iiiaiic ciladrU. 

•So, in a mind’s calm lake, may llurc lie fimnil 
Great lliotiglils, which clear as cry-iais separalo! 

P. K. Gl^in 

THE MESSAGE AND MINISTRATIONS : lU 
Dr. Sir R. t\'nk.ifa Rainam. KT.. D.LITT., l.U). 

Edited by Dr. 1'. Ramkrislinn Run, ,\I..d., l'li.D. ilu.J.ji. 
Price Re. I or Idid. 

The learned editor has earned liic best (banks id ibc 
students of serious literature by publishing (his tin- l:itr.;l 
|vi) vulunio of ilie works of Sir Venkata Raliiaiii. His 
addresses and arlicles, lii.s services and senilon°. ids praurs 
and mc-dilalions and lastly, bis appreciations and n'liiiiii- 
scences liavc been prescnlcd in a manner dial would 
appeal lo everyone. The septiiagrnary of litis sage ul 
Andliradesa was celebrated willi dne solenmily in Ooudn-r 
1932 and we rememliered (lie great servicis lie reiidi-red 
lo llie Mnliierland as (he Principal of Pillapiir 
Rajali’s College, Cocanada as (be Vicc-Chancillor, 
University of Madras and as (he iniliulor of s.i 
many beneficial activities. But ilie main spring of 
his life is a passionate failh in Cod manifesling ibroiigli 
the Bralimo Siniaj and in every liit of his ihougbi and 
action one catches (he spark of his burning foiih. He 
made a profound sludy of the Bibles of Humanity as we 
find in his ‘‘Theisiic Synthesis” (1932), “Goil and 
Democracy (1929)” and such oiher writings. “TlieTriple 
standard of Higher Education” (1929) and similar papers 
sliow hint as a master teacher and the catliolicay of his 
culture is allesled to by his brilliant study on ' Jaiai-iul- 
din Rtimi.” The Iniroductory Note by die F.dilnr brmg- 
nut admirably the abiding cliarncicr of tli.' lib- of ilii* 
“Brahmarslii " of Andbra and in lus inspiring aiidrc-s. on 
(he Silver Jubilee of (be Piltapiir in-la!lalion 
brings back to oiir miud dial (be noble and ciilliireil 
Maharaja of Pithapiiram is a life-long .Kinurcr of Nr 

vayiincA rUiHd'atmJ liiG Ui«* 


ihiatiUiUJU - . I . ,1 , 

Venkata Ratnam wliose dedicated life impire.l tin 
Maharaja lo initiate and develop some of llie li-s 
humanitarian insitliilion of the Stale. e.g., (he splcmbd 
Orplianage of Cocanada. As one goes tlirmigh Ilie pag 
(he voice of (be Sage seems lo speak ili-limtl>. 
“ . . . .there is God in Nature m epic graiideiir, then- 
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is God in the Human soul in lyric sweetness and there 
is God in History in dramatic impressiveness. 

We recommend the book to all who aspire to follow 
the history of Modern Indian idealism. 

K. N. 

FROM HELLENISM AND HAVELLISM TO 
VITAL ART : By Kanniyalnl Vttkil, "Drastlii” Publica- 
tion. Price Annas Six. "DrastH" Office. Navasari 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

This is a small brocliure of 24 pages from the pen of 
Mr. Kanaiyalal Vakil, Literary and Dramatic critic of 
the “ Bombay Clironicle ” — a brochure which in tlie 
guise of an obituary tribute and a so-called critical 
esiiniatc of tlie aciiievcments and works of the late 
Mr. E. B. Havell, heaps badly phrased abuses on llie 
greatest eonoisseurs of Indian Art — and Ids so-called 
••defective menial approach to ancient art.” We have 
vainly waded through twenty-four pages of meaningless 
jargon of catch-phrases and coined words hut have 
failed to discover any coherent argument or a critical 
analysis of Mr. ilnvell's interpretation and presentation 
of Indian Art. Wfi are sorry indeed for tiic author’s 
vulgar, and indecent display of liad spleen end worse 
English. We pray to tlie Almighty that Mr. Vakil may 
be blessed in ids next incarnation, with the “ Drastliti ” 
( iFe ) to see and understand Indian Art for which 
he is unilergoing such lieroie and strenous preparations 
in lids incarnation. In the meantinie, our readers may 
safely consign his badly written polemics to tlie oblivion 
of tbe waslc-paper basket. 

Kaundinya 

ISLAM ON THE CROSSROADS: By 
Mahommad Asad (Leopold IPciss), Arajat Publications, 
Karol Bagh, Delhi. 

This is a bonk on Islam written by an Austrian 
Cepian converted to Islam, and as such it will be found 
quite interesting as all works of neopliytcs arc. The 
author introduce himself in tlie Foreword, and gives 
reasons for bis acceptance of Islam. His motive in the 
change of creed was neither political nor romantic, but 
a sincere urge from within due to his long sojourn among 
Muslims and a sympatUeiic study of their social and 
religious life. 

Tins book consists of six chapters, exchiavo of 
Foreword and Conclusion, covering in all 121 pages. 

Tlie author characterises Islam as “Imperialist,” and 
iiolds that this Imperialism means “ tlie construction of 
a worldly frame fur the best possible spiritual devdop- 
ment of man” (p. 27). The author being a recruit from 
llje fold of Christianity and European civilization, Ids 
attacks arc mainly directed against Europe and 
Christianity. He says, “ Of all religions Islam alone 
makes it possible for man lo enjoy the full range of his 
earthly life without losing for a moment its spiritual 
orientation. How entirely different is this from the 

Christian conception! According to the Christian dogma, 

mankind stumbles under a hereditary an in 

Islam we know nothing of hereditary sin ” 

(pp. 23-24). Elsewhere he says, “The well-known 
injunction of the Gospel : ‘Give God what belongs 

unto God, and give Ctesar what belongs unto Cassar — 

has no room in the theological structure of Islam ” 
(p. 26). This is rather a dangerous doctrine subversive 
oi political discipline even in a modernised Muslim State 
like the Turkish Republic. 

Mr. Leopold Weiss alias Mohammad Asad views 
with as grave alarm the fate of Europe and European 
civilisation as John Bunyan’s Christian did on that of 
the City of Destruction while he was Dying ihroiigli its 
wicfcel-gaie to save himself. And he catties with him 


a note of warning lo the Muslims too : in his chaplet 
on- The Tragedy, oi Europe he says, A civilisation of 
this kind must be a deadly poison for any culture baaed 
on religious values. Our original question, wlieiliet it 
is possible to adapt the Islamic way of thinking and 
living lo the exigencies of tbe Western Civilisation, and 
vice versa, must be answered, in the negative.” (p. 49 ). 
He concludes with the remark, “As the things siiuid' 
today, Islam is like a sinking ship. All hdnds that 
could help are needed on board. But it will;bo saved 
if the Muslims hear and understand the call of the Holy 
Quran : 

“ Verily, in the Prophet of God you have the best 

example for everyone who looks forward towards 

God anil the Day of Judgment.” 

We find nolliing strikingly original in this book. 
Ilis views are the time-honoured views of ilie orlbodoi 
Ulema, and whatever weight his opinions carry may 
not he due to their intrinsic worth, Imt to the fact that 
being horn and brought up in the liest atmospliere oi 
Clirislianily and Western Civilisntiou, he condemns both 
as unsuilcd to needs of luimatiny, and particularly to 
Islam. 

K. R. Qanunco 

EAST AND WEST: By Gilbert Murray md 
Rabindranath Tagore. Published by the Intcrnalmal 
Institute 0 ] InlcUcciiial Co-operation. 

This is a reprint of a letter of Gilbert Mnrray 
addressed to Rabindranntli Tagore on the problems ol 
international cultural nndetstanding and the latter’s reply 
thereto. Gilbert Murray pleads for “ the formation ol 
some great League of Mind or Thought indopendanl ol 
miserable frontiers and tariffs and governmental follies, a 
League or Society of those who live the life of the intellect 
and through the diverse channels o^art or science aim at 
the aitaininont of beauty, truth and human brotlierliood." 
Tagore eagerly responds and while agreeing with him in 
the main principles he says that the problems of human 
co-operation must not he faced lightly Inil slimild be 
studied wiili reference to the reality of the situation. 
Tagore then goes on to deal with some fundamentals ol 
the present prohlems of India. He denounces in no 
uncertain terms the one outstanding visiltlc relationship 
of Europe with Asia which he says is one of exploitation 
and which, he maintains, has led to a decline of her 
human relationship with the East. 

Uiidoiihledly two remarkable letters which will be 
read with interest liy those who feel that in spite of the 
apparent failure of the League of today the solution of 
international problems lies that way only and in no other 
way. 

A. N. Base 

A HISTORY OF ABYSSINIA : By A. H. M. Jones 
and Elizabeth Monroe. Oxford University Press, London, 
ms. Pp. VIH+m. Price 6s. Net. 

For more than a year Abyssinia has attracted the 
attention of the world, and the recent victories of the 
Italian army against the Abyssinian.s have again focussed 
it. Abyssinia was known to very few except in name. 
Thanks to tlie imbroglio still going on, it has come to 
the lime light, and last year it appeared sonteiitnc 
lo he the only topic of international importance, Enter- 
prising poblisliers and authors, to take time by the 
forelock as it were, came out with handy volumes on 
and about Abyssinia to satisfy the curiosity of tbe public. 
This book also belongs to this category. Anyone, ihew- 
lore, expecting anything of serious scholarship in it, 
will be disiliurioned. The busy reader will get here a 
running account of the history of Abyssinia from the 
ancient days upto the time of its publication. The book 
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consists of six chapters, the first four by Mi, A. H, M 
Jones, and the other two by Miss Elizabeth Monroe. The 
aiitliors have, in these chapters, dwelt at length on tlie 
European contact with Abyssinia, but the Indian reader 
will sadly miss any reference to the fact that in the ancient 
and middle ages both the Abyssinians and Indians came 
to know and respect each other, and both had the stamp 
of ilieir influence on themselves. The authors would have 
done well to consult the Asiatic Researches of the last 
decade of llie eighteenth century where articles (one to 
ilie length of 250 pages) were published on the cultural 
contact between the Ancient Eiliiopea and India. The 
book contains six illustrations, including one map drawn 
so long ago as 1570, and another of modern Abyssinia. 

JOCESH C. B.\C-^L 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

GITA-RAIIASYA OR THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
OF KARMA YOGA : By the late Lokammya Bal 
Caiigadhar Tilak. Translated into English by Mr. Bhal- 
chaiulra Sitaram Sukthmkar, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
High Court, Bombay. Published by Mr. R. B. Tilak, 
Poona City. 

The original in Maradii has been translated into Hindi, 
Cujrathi, Bengali, Kauatese, Telugu and Tamil, which 
speak of tlie matchless value of its contents. 

The learned commentator has said in his preface 
that it may he well said that there is no other work in 
the whole of the Sanskrit literature, whicli explains the 
principles of the present Hindu Religion in as succint 
and yet as clear and unambiguous a manner as the Gita. 
Lokamanya’s own view as regards die core of Gita’s 
teachings is in favour of Karma Yoga or Right Action. 
In fact liis expositions may be called “ die first compara- 
tive exposition of the Gita, in support of right action ". 

lokamanya Tilak upholds that philosophy of acdon 
is the prime meaning of the fundamental teaclling of die 
Gita by adducing proofs from authoritative literature of 
tiie Hindus. 

Gila certainly preaches karma but preaches also that 
karma is not an end but a means. All actions are 
p.'rformed by the qualities of Prakriti. Man thinks, “I 
am the doer”, because he is deluded by his Ahankaia 
(III. 27) but when a man transcends the three pinss 
out of whicli his body is evolved, he is freed from birth, 
dtadi, old age and sorrow and becomes immortal 
(XIV.20). 

To know Gita is to live the life of Gita. Gita is the 
actual Sadhana in life, for which erudition or scholarsliip 
is not essentially necessary but what is essentially neces- 
sary is absolute reliance on Vasudeva, leaving everything 
else aside and to become unaltachcd to the World of 
struggle, suffering and sorrow. The way to liberation 
is to turn away fiom the outward to the inward, from the 
world of appearance to the divine reality. This is 
Gila’s teaching of divine love and devotion, in which 
knowledge and work breome one with bliakti in a 
supreme unification. ... , 

Thus the synthetic doctrine of Gita is anil 

unmistakable. It is not mere Karma or Jnana or Bliakli 
alone, but it is the synthesis of work, love and knowiedg?, 
It is not mere monotheism or polytheism or pantheism or 
monism or any other ism, but it is a beautiful combina- 
tion of all. It is a mistake to think that Gila leaches duty 
for duty’s sake. Duty for tiie Lord’s sake is the ideal 
taught by Gila. . . , ,, , ,, 

■The references to tlie slokas in the Mahabharata, 
Bhagavata and other books of authority are very apt and 
appropriate and they throw a flood of light on the subjects 
to which they relate. 


Tiie translation of the original book into Englbli by 
Mr. Suklhonkar has been very ably June anil ilir»w 
considerable credit on the leuriied transiulor anil slmw 
the large amount of care and emdilion displayed bv him 
ill carrying out the iranslalion. The get up of the hunk 
is very nice. 

JiTEsan.v N.vTit Boax 
S.ANSKRIT 

TALES FROM SIIAKESPEARF. (in .Sanskrit), /.’v 
M. Vcnkaiaramanacharya, Sanskrit Pandit, Maharaja's 
College, Vizianagaram. V. RamasKamy Saslrula & Sons, 
292, Esplanade, .Madras. 

The tendency of adnpling in Sanskrit things pcrlaiiiin!: 
to vernacular and exotic culliiie has been noiiccd in tlu- 
liislory of Sanskrit literature from a c»niiiarati\ely early 
period. Thus a number of the sacred texts ui llie 
Confucians, of the Zoroaslriuns and of the Cliiistiuns arv 
available in their Sanskrit versions, Languages iilliur 
than Sanskrit like Persian, Kanarcse, Telugu ami 
Kashmiri have tlieU grammars in Sanskrit. Niin-San'‘krit 
works iiave been sought to be inicrpreicd tiiroiigii 
commentaries in Sanskrit. Of late this temleney lia'- 
been manifested in attempts at translating into Sanskrit 
works of fiction or poetical works belonging to iliffereni 
languages e.g., ‘ the Gulislan, the Rubails of Omar 
Khayyam, poems of Tukaram, Raliindranatli and oiliers 
as also some of the novels of Bankiracliandra Cliatlerji. 
The work under review is one of tile lolesl illuslralions 
of llu's tendency. The stories in nineteen of the well- 
known dramas of Shakespeare have been given lure in 
simple and elegant Sanskrit prose in the manner of the 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. One of the notable 
features of the work i* ibe Sanskcilisation nf llie pmper 
names of persons and places found in the vrurks of the 
great poet. Sliylock, for instance, appears here as Sailesa. 
Portia as Pourashi, Venice as I'lniJir, so uu and so 
forth. Tills will have the welcome effect of giving the 
whole thing an Indian lone enabling the readers to eiijuy 
llie stories Iielter. Inquisitive readers and e.-iieeialiy 
stndenls of Sanskrit miglit go through the hook with 
interest and profit. _ 

It requires to be poinlcd out in conclusion lliat llii!- 
is not the first lime that the tales of Shakespeare s 
dramas have been adapted into Sanskrit. As a malti r 
of fact a number of lliese tales were maiiu into Sanskrit 
as early as 1904 by M. C. Sadagopadianur, 

Sanskrit Pandit, St. Josepli’s College, Trlcluiiop.dy. Tiie 
work was oublished at the inslautc of A. Veiingoiial 
(ihelty, I.C.S. It is curious, liuwcyer, that no relen'iice 
to this publication has been made in the present work. 

CUINT.lil.Vll.VN Cll-VKU.W.VtlTl 

HINDI 

VIN tYA-PlT AKA : iransUued by Rahuln Sam- 
krUyavanu. Published by the Mahabodhi Soecely, Sarnalh. 

Benares, 1035, Pp. f.i+S'S. Price Rs. 6,- 

It i« in the fitness of things (hat the Maliali-ullii 
Soeictv has sponsored a series of Iraii-lalinn n.m 
Buddhist c]a«sies. Tliis well-ptodaced ediliou of IlmJi 
fransltiim of the Vinayu Pitaka is a welcome addition 
in Buddhi«t literatiile in Hindi. _ , 

The aullior, who is a well-known writer, complcfi d 
this work while in Tibet, within less than a mnnlli. \Ve 
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i.c., llie ortliodox scliool, which differs more or less 
from lhat of llie others. One is impressed wilh the mode 
of translation, ■which, though hasty, seems to be carefully 
done — -we may only say lhat oiir author is the man 
for_ the task. Technical ^ronis have been retained and 
their translation or explanation have been put within 
brackets— wh fell is surely tiie best method in dealing 
with such books. Foot-notes are very illuminating and 
sometimes Puli commentaries ore quoted. The introduction 
deals with textual criticism of the original. There are 
two maps of Vaisali. Tliere are at the end, a list of the 
stories, and glossaries of names and words, which will 
8<'i%e a very useful purpose. 

Tills Imok will surely lirlp to bring Buddliism back 
|o out p.oplc. 

Rames Basu 

TELUGU 

N.^VYABIIARATODAYAMU : By Kamarahi 
fluiiiimnnta Rao, Editor “East and IPcsc Series,” 
Rujahmundry. Crown Octavo. Pages 216. Price Re. 1-4^ 

Til-.- book is refresbing in lliat it keeps clear of 
all stagnant or 8tercoIyp?il notions ol pliilosophy. It 
e.vults nut in tbe recollections of a dead past, but traces 
broadly llie course of a perennial flow of Hindu Dharma 
from lime iiniiieiiiorial down to the present day. After 
a descriptive characterisation successively of the Vedic, 
Vendanlic, Puiiranic and Taiilric conceptions, the author 
proceeds lo sliow liow, in llie medieval epocli, the pto- 
teslant Bhaklas like Ranianandu, Kabir, Chaltanya, 
Nanak, Dadu, Nainadev, Tiiakrani and Ramadass Inought 
alioiit a liappy liarmonisalion of Hinduism ■with the spirit 
of Islam. In the next section, he deals willi the advent 
of weslcrn civilization wilh all its forces of science and 
scepticism and willi llic conlribiilioiis of Rammoluin, 
Kesavdiandra .Sen, Dayaiiaiid, Ramakrislinn and Besaiil 
to the then keeping of llic nation’s Divine Spirit in tact. 
The writer referring to tJie present times, a duo warning 
note is soiindeil ns In the existing sncio-religioiis maladies, 
while it is brought out how, in tlie words oi Prof. 0. S. 
Sarnia’s foteward, “the spirit of our Risltis— the founders 
of Hinduism — still lives in a Gandhi and s Tagore, in an 
Aurohindo and a Radliakrishnan.” As this foieward 
further ohservea about llic writer, “One cannot fall lo 
see the luftincss of his theme and the earnestness and 
sinccriiv wilh which he pursues it." 

Only, at times the treatment lays ilscif open to defect 
of luer-allrnlinn to tlse evolution ol philosophical thought 
svillioul ri'fercDce lo its reactions on llie contemporaneous 
faclors of practical life concerned. For example, tliere 
is lillle lo show how fat non-confirmisls like Raniananda 
and Kaliir did influence the stolid cons:rvalive elements 
around llieiiiselves. in the mass. 

Tile hook i-eads like a novel and maintains coniimied 
interest from start to finish. The style is chaste and 
cliarmiiig. The work is the lliird and lalcsl of the scries 
to which it belongs. 

A. Raj.acopala Rao 
MARATHI 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS /com Baroda State 
Records Vot. / (1724-1768). Pp. lid; IS annas only. 

This is a laudable attempt to compile an exhaustive 
source-hook of the Gaekwad Raj of Baroda, one of the 
premier Maraiha States, ivhich arose on the ruins of the 
Aliighal Empire in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
This volume contains 137 selections of which 82 are from 
the Stale Records, the rest being extracts from private 
collections and rare printed sources. As regards the value 
of the extracts we fully agree with the editor’s estimate 


“ These letters will sited a new light on the relations 
h'-lwecn the triad — llie Pesliwa, the Scnapali and ilie 
Gaikwad;— on the statesmanship and heriosm of Pilaij 

and Damaii he cannot refrain from his belief 

lhat liistorians will have to revise their estimate of the 
character and ability of Daniajirao, when they liave gone 
lliroiigii these copies of archives.” 

It appears from some of the extracts of this volume 
that Brahmcndra Swami, the famous Guru as well ai 
financier of the grand military ventures of Baji Rao f 
was also ihs Guru of Pilaji Gaekwad and several other 
Maratlia chiefs. But the Swami was more of a politician 
than an ascetic, extremely greedy and ever reat^ to sell 
bis influence with his powerful clients. Pilaji wished to 
elevate himself in social status by seeking the daughter 
of one Maloji ns his son’s liritle; but Maloji remarked 
that Pilaji was once a Bargir (i.e., house-hold trooper) 
of hia family. However, Pilaji promised lo give Swamiji 
silver weighed against an elepliaut if he would arrange 
the match. In a Idler (no. 9) the Swamiji hurls tiis 
spiritual thunder against Pilaji for not fuilflling an 
impossible promise. 

Tlie extract no. 16 is a very fair specimen of 
Swamiji’s epistlolarv style. He demands money from 
Damaji on the plea that he got the title of Sena Klias- 
Kliel II through his blessings. 

The Gackwads were very soriipiilous in continuing 
charities and religious grants lo claimants, Hindu and 
Muslims. (Nos. 36 and 37). One Shivram Bhai Palliak 
bin Kcsliavram Palliak claimed hereditary riglu of 
Dharnia-daya (i.c., religious grant) during Miiglial rule 
in the form of an annual grunt of one rupee from each 
village in the Peilad pdrgaiia and four annas per day Irom 
the octroi of Petlad and Sojitra; the Gaekwad orders con- 
firmalion. The exlracl no. 52 shows the hard lot of a 
rrspiiclahie political prisoner, Jaisingh Gaekwad, who is 
lo he given a jowl every eighlli day only. Damoji’s 
letter no. 80 reveals the wide reaction against Maratlia 
rule after the disaster of Panipal even in the distant 
provinces of Giijrot aud Cuich, wliere the Miiliaminadans, 
Knli chiefs Mcwasi Thakiire, the Nawah of Cambay, and 
Kamaliiddiu Khan Babi in Ahmadahad rose against the 
Maratha government. The Gaekwads wire second to 
none in their regard for the Brahmans, one hundred 
lliousand of whom were lo be fed on llie banks of the 
Narmada in 1767 (no. 130) . Tlio extract no. 122 shows 
llie liigli demand (or services of an arniour-malsT 
ISliikalgnr) Laci Muhammad Khan, and also for armours 
{bakhior nickhdar) sold by Bohras and other traders in 
Baroda. This bonk contains some very important rent- 
rolls of Ciijrat, price-sheets etc. 

This volume, we hope, will find whje circulation ami 
acceptance among scliolars dealing with this period of 
hisiory. 

K. R. Qakakco 

GUJARATI 

INKILAB : By Gnnvantrai Acharya, published bv 
the Saurasktra Kuryalaya, Ran.piir, Kalhiawad. Cloth 
bound. Pp. 235. Price Re. 1-8-0 (1936) . 

Rao Raidlian, an old ruler of Ciiich forgetting the 
noble traditions of Lis predecessors had started a career 
of violence an<! terrorism under llie advice of foreigners 
(beedees). His oppression of his subjects passed all 
bounds and the inevitable happened. The worm turned 
and Mr. Rao got what lie deserved. One Kasliegar led 
the revolt (Inkilnb) against him ^nd it is the incidents of 
tills revolt wliich are set out in stirring language in this 
liisloncal novel. Every chapter of it is readable and 
inspiring. 


K. M. J. 



I. C. S. RECRUITMENT UNDER THE NEW RULES 

By Piiop. NARESH CHANDRA ROY.m.a.. pIi.d. 


A STATEMENT has bceu issued by the Secretary 
of State for India that some changes will he 
effected shortly in the methods of appointment 
to the Indian Civil Service. It has been 
pointed out that there has been under-recruit- 
ment of both Europeans and Indians during the 
last six years. In order to make good this 
shortage, which is considerable on the European 
side, the Secretary of State has decided to 
bring into the Service a number of young men, 
during the next few years, on the recommenda- 
tion for appointment by a Selection Committee. 
Regular competitive examination will be waived 
in their case and nomination by a competent 
committee will be the one channel of recruit- 
ment, so far as they are concerned. Along 
with this temporary arrangements to meet an 
emergency, the Secretary of State has decided 
to initiate some other changes in the existing 
system of appointment to the Civil Service. 
One of them is to the effect that excepting in 
some extraordinary cases, the London examina- 
tion will be closed to Indian candidates, for 
whom the competitive examination in Lidia 
will be normally the only channel of recruit- 
luent. The successful candidates in the two 
countries wiil then be on probation for tire 
same period of one year and undei'go the same 
specialized training in England. This will 
supersede the existing practice of two years’ 
probation for candidates chosen in India. As 
again, with the reduction of the period of 
probation to one year, the different age limits 
for candidates in India and Great Britain will 
be anomalous, the Secretary of Statc_ has 
announced the equalization of the conditions 
and the raising of the upper age limit in this 
country from & to 24. 

Tlic present ratio between Indian and 
European recruitment was fixed in 1924 on tlic 
recommendation of the Lee Commission. It 
was the Charter Act of 1833 _ wlrich had 
declared for the first time the pious wish of 
the British Parliament that no man would be 
barred out of the Civil Service for his colour 
or his religion. But after eighty years of the 
passing of this Act, it was found, in 1913, that 
only 5 per cent of the members of the Indian 
Civil Service was Indian. The Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Services, presided over by 


Lord Islington, which was holding its cnciuiry 
at the time, was urged by tbe Indian witnesses 
who appeared before it to improve the sitiiii- 
tion and devise measures for facilitating larger 
recruitment of Indians. The Commission which 
submitted its report in 1916 rccommonilcfl 
therein that twenty-five per cent of appoint- 
ments to the I. C. S. should l)c thenceforward 
made in India.i This recommendation of tlie 
Connnission could not satisfy Indian oi)inion. 
It rather irritated it. Mr. Montagu and Lui'il 
Chelmsford had to take note of tiiis fact iu 
their Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
imblished two years later in 1918 and suggested 
that a greater share of the superior offices must 
be placed at tlie disposal of the Iiuliatis. Their 
recommendation was : 

“ that 33 per cent of the superior posts sliuulc! Ih: to- 
cruiied for iu India and this percentage >lioulil lie in- 
creased by on? and a half per cent annually until [lie 
periodic Commission is appointed uliicli uill ri'-cxaiiiinc 
die whole subject."''’ 

This recommendation was bi'ouglit into 
operation in 1921 but as the number of Indians 
in the Ci^di Sendee was still small, it wtis 
demanded that the question of Iiuliaiiization 
should be opened again and a grc.atcr share of 
recruitment than what was ensured under the 
M 0 n t a g u-Chclmsford scheme should Im 
gurantoed to the Indians. In 1921, tlie per- 
centage of Indians in the Su]>erior Civil f?or\'icc 
was in fact only thirteen and some stcji was 
therefore badly necessary to fpiickcn Indian 
recruitment. 

In 1923 was appointed the Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services under 
the Cliairmausliip of Lord Lee of Farebain and 
the question of their further Indianization was 
referred to this body. It submitted its Report 
iu March, 1924, and it recommended therein-) 
“ that a proportion of 50-50 in the cadre of ill-.- Indian 
Civil Sen-ice should be utlaincii williout iindiif delay and 
the present rale of Inilian icccuilnital shoiiUl be acce]>.-ra- 
led willi this obj'eet.” 

Such a proportion was necessary in the 
opinion of the Commission 

“in order not only to carry out the spirit of the dtclaia- 

1. The Report, pp. 171-72. 

2. The Report, p. 201. 

3. Ibid, p. 18. 
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lion of Auguet, 1917, ljut to promote an increased feeling 
of camaraderie and equal sense of responsibiUty between 
British and Indian members of tiia Service”.* 

In ordei' that this fifty-fifty proportion 
might be reached " in about fifteen years,” the 
Commission recommended that 20 per cent of 
t]ie Civil Service posts should be filled by 
officers promoted from the Provincial Services 
and as for the remaining 80 per cent it was 
demanded by some members of the Commission 
tliat Indians and Eiu-opeans should he recruited 
direct for these offices on a fifty-fifty basis.5 
It should be made clear that what the Coin- 
mi.ssion most emphasized wns not the fifty-fifty 
basis of the annual direct recruitment of 
Indians nncl Europeans. It was to the fifty- 
fifty proportion in the cadre of the Indian 
Ci^'il Scr^dce to be reached in about fifteen 
years that the Commission attached most 
importance. If this result w’as attained and if 
20 per cent of tlie annual recruitment to Civil 
Service posts was made from tlie officers of 
the Provincial Scr\’ices, it would not matter 
much if more Iiulians were actually appointed 
ijy direct recruitment in particular years than 
Europeans. 

It is now to be seen if by 1939 when the 
fifteen year period will be completed, the result 
ccfntcmiJlated by ^hc Commission will ’be 
actually reached or not. According to the 
calculation of the Simon Commission, there 
■were, on the 1st January, 1929, 894 Europeans 
and 367 Indians holding Indian Civil Service 
posts and it was estimated by this body tliat 
cm the 1st January, 1939, there would be 715 
Europeans and 643 IncUana,6 if annual recruit- 
ment was continued on the existing basis. In 
other words, on the basis of fifty-fifty annual 
recruitment the equality of numerical strength 
between Europeans and Indians in the cadre of 
the Scrc’ice upon which the Lee Coimuission 
had put so much emphasis will not be reached. 
But altlioiigh these figures were before the 
Simon Commission and although it wa.s open 
to it to recommend a new principle for annual 
rccruitmont, it was not prcpai’ecl to depart 
fi'uin the existing practice.7 The defect which 
tlie Simon Commisisoii noticed but refused to 
rectify might have been made good by the 
Secretai'y of State it he was really eager to 
bi'ing about equality between British and Indian 
mcmbei's of the Civil Service in numerical 
strength. An opportunity was opened out to 


4. lied, p. 18. 

5. Jbid, p. 19. 

6. The Report, Vol. 1, p. 270. 

7. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 290. 


him fay the reluctance of qualified British 
young men to enter the Indian Civil Service 
and by the consequent fall in the number of 
annual British recruits. But the Secretaiy of 
State has been unwilling to avail himself of 
this opportunity. The new scheme which he 
has announced makes it clear that the Brihsli 
Government does not attach serious importance 
to the question of equalizing the numerical 
strength of the Indians and Europeans in the 
Civil Service by 1939. 

The indifference of British youth towards 
a career' in the Indian Civil Service is a 
significant factor which should always be 
counted in a discussion about tire Indianization 
of the Civil Service. Since the close of the war 
it lias been prominently before us. In the 
middle twenties the number of British candi- 
dates fell so low that Lord Meston was 
commissioned by the Secretary of State to tour 
round tlie University centres and bring home 
to the young University students the influence, 
power, emoluments and glories which a career 
in the Indian Civil Service usually afforded. 
As a result of this tour, thwe was for the time 
being an improvement in the situation. But 
this improvement proved to be only tcmporaiy. 
The indifference of brilliant University men 
to-u-ards an Indian career has in fact become 
chronic. 

In 1922-23 an attempt was made to trace 
the source of this indifference to the low salary 
scale of the I. C. S. A hue and ciy was raised 
that the income of the Indian Civil Sci'vants 
compared moat unfavoui'ably with the emolu- 
ments which were open to the European officers 
of the commercial houses in India. This 'was 
given out to be one of the reasons why tlic 
Civil Service should become unpopular and it 
was made consequently one of the valid excuses 
by the Lee Commission for recommending an 
increase in the already inflated salary of the 
Ci-vilians-fi The table however was completely 
turned several years later. In the post-war 
boom period the commercial houses might have 
made enormous profit and the irrcnibcrs of tlie 
staff might have been given considerable 
emoluments. But witli 1929 the depression set 
in and the crash came. The lavish bonuses 
and allowances were now reduced and gradually 
withdrawn, the salary was lowered and hands 
were axed. If the salary scale of the Civilians 
had not been increased considerably (about 
twenty-five per cent) as a result of the 
recommendations of two successive Royal 
Commissions, even then it wo uld now have 

8. The Report, p. 27. 
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compared most favourably with the income of 
the European assistants and maiiagcvs of 
commercial Arms. The unpopularity of the 
Civil Service on tliis score should have conse- 
ciucntly disappeared long ago. 

It is found that British young men who 
ai^pear in the comiietitivc examination in 
London almost invariably give their preference 
to the Horae Civil Service. Only in case they 
fail to secure a i)osition in the Sciwice at home 
they agree to come out to India. Even then 
there arc cases of young men who, if dis- 
ap]inintcd mth regard to the Horae Ci\'il 
Ser\'ic.e, turn their back altogether on a Ci^■iI 
Service career. They refuse to come out in 
any event to India. Now, excepting for the 
fact that they are required to spend their time 
in a strange climate and amid.sfc strange 
cn^'ironraents, the conditions of service in India 
arc far more liberal and in e^^cry .sense more 
desirable than at home. As regards power and 
influence, there can be no comparison between 
the Indian and the Home Civil Services. It is 
still an incontestable fact, inspitc of tlie 
existing and coming reforms, that the Indian 
Civil Seiwicc is the Government of the country. 
No Home Civil Servant can ever dream of the 
power and authority which the District Officers 
enjoy and exercise in India. As for the 
emoluments again, they arc far higher anti 
greater in the Indian Civil Seiwlce than at 
IVhiteliall. In England in 1931, a civil servant 
of the administrative class began liis career on 
a salary of £ 200 a year and it did not rise in 
usual cases beyond £ 1200 (the maximum 
salaiy of an assistant secretary). The Tomlin 
Commission on the Civil Service, whicli re- 
ported in 1931, recommended that . leh a civil 
servant should henceforward .start on a salai-y 
of £275 and usually close on a salary of £ 1,500. 
In other words a ci^■il servant of the adminis- 
trative class 'in England was to start on a 
monthly sniniy of Rs. 340 and close on about 
Its. 1,700.9 Now, contra.st it with tbo salniy 
scale of a British member of the Indian Civil 
Sendee. He starts under the Lee scheme on 
a -salary of Es. 600 per month, which rises 
automatically under time scale arrangement to 
Rs. 2,550 together with some other financial 
privileges in the 23rd year of service. It is 
in the twelfth year that a British Civilian is 
placed in India on a salary of more than 
Rs. 1700, a sum which, to be repeated, re- 
presents the highest salary in usual cases of a 
British Civil Servant. It may be pointed out 
that some of the Home _Civil_ Servants get an 

9. Report, Cmil. 3909, p. 105. 


opportunity of earning more than thi.^ .amount. 
Those, for in.stancc, who Itccoine Deputy 
Secretary draw a salary of £2,200 ami those 
who are promoted to ho Permanent Secretaries 
receive £3,000 per anmmi. But the nuinher 
of such prize posts does not exceed forty, while 
administrative class coiiipi'Le.s about l.KKt 
officer.^, excluding the staff of the Foreign t 'trice 
and Diiilomatic and Ctmsulur Semc'e.':.>0 3n 
India, on the contnny, lieyond the iiiaxiiimm 
time scale salary there are iimumerable 
o))portunit!0.? of earning higher cmolunK-nls. 
The ofTiccs of Secretaries to Provincial Cnvern- 
incnts carry a salary of Rs. 2750 a month, 
those of the Divisional Commissioners more 
than Rs. 3100, tlio.'-e of the fvleiiibcr. Board of 
Revenue, and Chief Secretary to the Covern- 
ment, Rs. 3,750, those of Seendaiios to the 
Government of India Rs. 4,000 and those fit' 
nuanbers of the Executive Councils up to 
Rs. G,f)G6. Beyond these again are the 
Go\’crnor.sliips of Pro\-inccs, whieli also are in 
most cases open to members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Besides high salaries, the Civilians in 
India enjoy other privileges of a most lilieral 
character. They have not to cnutriinife one 
farthing to their pension fund, although after 
twent}' years of !icti\’e servee they arc entitled 
to the high pension of £1,000 jicr year.H A 
British Ci^’ilian again is entitled, under the Lee 
scheme, 12 four times in cour.se of his career in 
India, to return jmssage to England and, if he 
is married, his wife is also to enjoy the sam<- 
privileges. Further, one single passage is 
granted for each child. 

If, inspitc of such liberal and attractive 
conditions of son’ice nnd inspitc of the fact 
that comnnuiicatious between Europe and India 
ha^'e been revolutionized and the two worlds 
ha^'c been brought clo.ser and nearer than any 
iDody could dream of dccatlcs ag<i, the he.<t 
products of the British Uni\-ersitic5 do not 
come forward to take up their ))laoe.s in the 
Civil Scrricc of this country, something is 
surely wrong with their attitude and outlook. 
If under such favourable coiditions they are 
unwilling to bear the burden of their empire 
and face on that account an uncoiigonial 
climate and unfamiliar ?uroun<lings, it is not 
surely cither for the Gove rument of Indi a nr 

10. llud, p. 131. 

11. Up to 1919, >lt<? Cmlians !iai! to roninlitil-’ 
4 per' cent of their salar>' to the penT-ion fund. Bnj thi.' 
Islington Comniiiisinn rprooiiiiendeJ that the- ciyili.-in- 
should bo pxonrratpd from the oiinlriiiutii>n and tliis 
rcccimmendaiion was accopicd. 

12. Rcpuri. p. 35. 
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for the people of this country to regret the fall 
in the number of British recniits. 

The British Government, however, appears 
to be determined to bring, at any cost, into the 
service European recruits according to the pro- 
portion settled by the Lee Commission. _ As 
the requisite number could not be recruited 
througli the channel of open competitive 
examination, the Secretary of State has decitlod 
to resort to nomination through a Selection 
Comnrittec to make good the shortage. This 
will be going back to a system of rca'uitinent 
wiiich lias Irccn deliberately given up by most 
civilized countries as inefficient, unscientific 
and inoousistent with democratic ideals. Tlio 
IM'incipIo of nomination was long in vogue in 
the Indian Civil Service before its replacement 
in 1853 Iry the competitive system. But it 
can be said, on the te.sti]Uony of most eom- 
)ieteut authorities, that this system of recruit- 
meut brought into the service many officers 
who coukl hardly cope with the duties 
entrusted to them. Tiro work which the 
Civilians had to perform in the middle of the 
last Century in this country might iiavc been a 
Irit more complex than it used to bo several 
decades earlier but all the same it cannot bo 
qucstionccl that it was far lighter and simpler 
tiian it is uow. But cv'cn for this type of work 
the Civilian.s sent down to India by nomination 
wore not quite fitted. Sir George Campijcll, 
who rose to be the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, pointed out in 1853 that many of those 
nominated turned out to be bad bargains and 
were not equal to the duties they were expected 
to discharge.l3 The Madras Government, 
called upon several years later to express an 
opinion on the success or otlierwise of the com- 
petition civilians, was constrained to obscr\-c 
that so far as that Presidency was coucci'ned 
tlic old nomination system had broken down 
altogether.1‘1 

It is true that there will be some difference 
between the system of nomination siqoei-seded 
in 1853 and that which the Secretary of State 
has just announced. The recruits of the 
(Jompany’s clays were young boys still in their 
teens and without University education. But 
the young men, Lord Zetland has in view, will 
be Honours Graduates of approved Univer- 
sities. This, however, may be in practice a 
difference without distinction. The Company’s 
recruits had to pass through the Haileybmy 
College, where they had to stay for two years 
in order that they might acquire considerable 

13. “ India as it may be ” (1853) , pp. 25557. 

14, Parliameniary Paper. Vo). 50 of 1867, p. 352. 


general education and pick up sufficient 
specialized knowledge. It may be admitted 
that it fell far sliort of the general culture 
which a high honcairs degree usually ensuvra. 
But it cannot be guaranteed that the graduate.? 
who will be brouglit into the seiwice under the 
new scheme will be really of the same calibre 
as those who usually come out successful in 
the competitive examinations. It is not to be 
assumed that tlie average recruits of Lord 
Zetland’s Selection Committee will be superior 
in any degree to the average Ilaileyburians 
and if the latter proved to be unequal to their 
dutio.s in the fifties of the last century, it will 
be too optimistic to say that the former will 
be equal to them in the fifth decade of the 
twentieth century. 

Fifty years ago, the Public Seiwice 
Commission presided over by Sir Charles 
Aitchison wanted the Indian Civil Service to 
he regarded as the cojtjs d’elite, employed, as 
far as practicable, only in superior chargea.iS 

In fact it is in tliis capacity alone that tlie 
Civil Service has now been employed for well 
nigh one hundred years. Most of the key 
positions in the administrative organization of 
the country are filled by meraliers of this 
Service. In. case they turn out to be bad bar- 
gains, the raison d’etre of this corps is lost 
automatically. The Indian Civil Service with 
its exclusive privilege.? can be allowed to con- 
tinue only if it deliver.? the goods. If it falls 
from its trailitions of high efficiency, it wall 
have no right to exist. Already many people 
have doubts if efficiency and devotion to duty 
which were tlic watch-words of the Civil 
Service before the war are still the virtues 
which inspire all the civilians of today. The 
anonymou.s author of the famous book. Lost 
Dominion, observed in 1924 that the members 
of the Indian Civil Service were no longer so 
serious about their duties as they once used to 
be. They were only doing their routine work 
and marking time. This author, as it trans- 
pired later on, was himself a member of the 
Civil Service and was surely writing from inside 
knowledge. The scepticism of the public about 
the utility of so highly paid a Service may 
Kirther grow if the new scheme remains in 
operation for any length of time. 

Henceforward the London Examination 
will be virtually closed to Indian asinraiits. 
When the scheme is fully in operation, not more 
than six Indians will bo recruited in any one 
year in London. This announcement completes 
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the circle w-hich was begun in 1853. In that 
year, when the Government of India Bill 
embodying the provisions of competitive exa- 
mination in London was introduced in the 
British Parliament, some members, including 
Lord Ellenborough who had been Governor- 
General of India, demanded that Indians should 
be debarred from this examination so that the 
Covenanted Civil Service might continue to be 
an exclusively European body.W Some other 
members again, including Lord Stanley, were 
of opinion that this competition to which 
Indians would be admitted would really be of 
doubtful value to them, if the examination was 
held only in London. They demanded that in 
order that the Indian aspirants might profit 
by it and get into the Service through it, ^is 
examination should be held simultaneously in 
India and England.lt None of these two 
points of idew were acceptable to the majority 
so that the Indians remained eligible for 
appearing in the examination, but only in 
London. Since then, times without number the 
question was raised either by the Indians them- 
selves or by their British friends, but an exa- 
mination in India was never conceded until 
after the close of the great war. Once (1893) 
even a resolution was passed fay the House of 
Commons conceding the Indian demand, but 
the Goverament refused to give effect to it. It 
was the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Services which was appointed in 1912 under the 
chairmanship of Lord Islington, that recom- 
mended at last that an examination should be 
held in India in order to recruit a portion of 
the Indian Civil ServicelS — a recommendation 
that was given effect to three years after the 
conclusion of the war. But although it made 
this concession to Indian aspiration, it did not 
recommend that the London examination 
should be closed to Indian candidates. It 
could not foresee that the number of Indian 
candidates at London would so swell and that 
of the British aspirants would so shrink as to 
produce the result which has now compelled 
the Secretary of State to change the 
procedure. 

The new rule which will practically bar out 
Indians from the London examination is expec- 
ted of course to have a salutory effect upon 
the choice of Indian recruits. When the 
competitive examination was first held in India 
in 1922, the intention of the Government was 


16. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. CXXVIII, 
p. 48. 
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only to appoint through this channel a parti- 
cular number of Indians to the Civil Service. 
When the 50-50 basis was laid down by the 
Lee Commission and accepted by the Govern- 
ment, some new rules had to be promulgated 
under which the recruitment of Indians at 
London practically became the rule and that in 
India turned out to be an exception. If, suppose, 
twenty European.® and fifteen Indians were 
chosen in London in any particular year as a 
result of the examination there, in January 
foUowing an examination would be held in 
India for recruiting only five Indians so as to 
equalise the number. This small recruitment 
in India made the competition unduly keen, 
especially among the candidates who did not 
belong to the minority communities. The 
cadets of the latter might not stand verj' high 
in the general list but all the same they might 
be nominated to the Civil Service as belonging 
to unrepresented groups. But the candidates 
without such affiliations had to face severe 
competition to find a place among the few 
successful. It has been notorious during the 
last one decade that for Indian competitors, 
success has been far easier in London than in 
this countp". Consequently any candidate 
who is credited with some bank balance tries a 
chance or two here and then leaves for London 
to avail himself of the last chance there. And 
it has actually happened in several cases that 
that very able candidates who stood high in the 
Indian examination and just failed to win a 
trophy had to lower their ambition and enter 
the provincial service, while some of their 
comrades standing far lower availed themseh’cs 
of the London examination and found it 
possible to get into the Superior Civil Service. 
The latter may now be in charge of districts 
and the former may be working under them as 
Deputy Collectors. An anomaly of this 
character will be made impossible imder the 
new scheme. 

But the withdrawal of the Indian candi- 
dates from London will leave the field reserved 
almost exelusiv'ely for British candidates. In 
other words, the character of the competitive 
system will now be changed. Up till now it 
was absolutely open. Henceforward it will be 
rather close. This restriction will surely make 
for the choice of inferior recruits. It is tnie 
that under the rules the candidates falling short 
of a particular standard cannot be brought into 
the Service. But it should be known that even 
under the Haileyburv- system, the cadets had to 
pass an examination before they could be 
drafted to India. Recruitment by competitive 
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examination becomes successful, mostly because 
of the competition and not because of the pa^ 
examination. But in \new of the fact that 
British young men have become indifferent to 
an Indian career, the absence of Indian e^di- 
dates mil give a death blow to the competitive 
arrangement. The number of British candi- 
dates of the requisite calibre is likely to be so 
small that there will be little opportunity for 
competition. Possibly all of them will have to 


be chosen. The competitive examination will 
thus reduce itself to a mere pass examinatiin 
and it is therefore not wild to suppose that, if 
the Haileybury system yielded many bad bar- 
gains, the competitive examination in London 
which will not be worth its name may similarlv 
bring into the Indian Civil Service many 
misfits and bad bargains as well. The next 
few years will show if the Indian Civil Service 
is justifying its existence or not. 


THE POLICY OF THE GREAT POWERS 

By MADAME ELLEN HORUP 


W'hen the Laval-Hoare Proposals fell and 
Hoare with them, there was general rejoicing 
over the victory among ajl those who believed 
in the League of Nations or were_ against 
Fascism and Colonisation. It was obvious that 
the English people would not acquiese in such 
a breaking of the Pact and those who tried to 
do so fell by their action. The English conser- 
vatives took part in killing the proposals but 
from widely different hypotheses which had 
nothing whatever to do witii love of tlie League 
of Nations or of Ethiopia. They were scanda- 
lised because the government had taken too 
little consideration of England’s interests and 
it was they who can-led the day, not the others. 
England’s later policy has shown this clearly 
enough; it follows its course and steers towards 
its goal unaffected by the League of Nations 
and scandal. 

Its goal, as always, is the preservation of 
England’s supremacy in world politics. Its 
means, the suppression of every country whose 
power becomes so great that it threatens the 
national and imperial interests of Britain. Its 
alliances are concluded exclusively with that 
object in view. 

For example, in 1902, England concluded 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which in the first 
place was to be used to defeat Russia in the 
Russo-Japanese War, and later to defeat 
Germany in the Great War. But when in 1922, 
Japan had grown so strong as to become 
England’s rival in the Pacific, the Alliance was 
rescinded on England’s initiative. 

The policy of England has not changed 
since the “ mistake ” of the Laval-Hoare 
Proposals. During the debate in the 
House of Commons on 19th December, Neville 
Chamberlain openly stated ; 

“Although I today beli.ve that the Proposals were 
a mista^, I cannot say that I would not make the same 
mistake again under similar cireumstanoee.*' 


The foreign policy of France at the 
moment rather tends _to insure France against 
a war and that the status quo be restored and 
Laval’s policy tends both to save the relations 
with MussoUni and to obtain England’s co- 
operation. It looks as if it has succeeded. 

Hitler’s refusal to sign the air-agreement 
winch England proposed to him, has possibly 
been the cause of England joining France and 
the U. S. S. R. against Germany. The Laval- 
Hoare Proposals ought to have united the three 
Allies from Stressa against Germany’s plans 
for expansion in Central Europe. Now Italy 
has dropped out and the U. S. S. R. has come 
in instead. 

A telegram in the Washington Post of 
7th January .confirms the Alliance : 

“The proposal tliat France should lend the U. S. S. R. 
800 million francs, i.e., about 52,800,000 dollars, in 
order to make her a stronger military ally, was brought 
forward by Laval. The loan was to be spread over 
34 years and the money used to renew the railway system 
on the Soviet's westem frontier in accordance with plans 
that had already been accepted by the French and Soviet 
officials. And the Franco-Russian trade agreement was 
extended for one year.” 

England assented to the proposal anee 
Italy could no longer be reckoned with. 

This loan means a set-back for Hitler’s 
plans in France. His agents had the task of 
getting Laval to give Germany a free hand in 
the East, probably at the. expense of the 
U. S. S. R., in return for Germany’s guarantee 
of France’s present frontier on the Rhine. 

If this triple alliance w-ere concluded it 
would naturally also be to the interests of the 
allies to prevent Mussolini and Hitler coming 
to an agreement. Therefore Mussolini was 
treated cautiously. Therefore Oil Sanctions 
wandered desolately from the Committee of 
Rve to the Committee of Fifteen, from that to 
the so-called Co-ordination Comrnittee which 
consisted of the Committee of Eighteen, and 
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from there to the Committee of Experts, and 
it finally ended in two sub-committees from 
which it will hardly come out alive. 

But then by the end of February, also the 
Manchester Gwirdian puts it to the Govern- 
ment that it realizes that by Sanctions without 
Oil Sanctions, they have jumped out of the 
frying-pan into the fire ; 

“ A possible demand to relinquish Sanctions al- 
together will not perhaps be made by the majority of 
the Conecrvative Party but however by not such a small 
section thereof which maintains that the half measures 
that have been chosen are even more dangerous as a 
genuine policy for or against Sanctions.” 

Thus month after month the matter goes 
on while Mussolini boasts of having murdered 
Ethiopians by the thousand. But the worst 
thing that has happened is that the working 
class is supporting a League of Nations that is 
pursuing a purely impei-ial policy. 

It is Fascism that has confused the issues 
both in the countries where it reigns and in 
the others where it is threatening. Agitation 
as to what it will do where it has the power 
and fear that it will obtain foothold in then- 
own coimtry, has made the working class 
bargain with its fundamental principles of 
international unity against capitalism and war. 
The delirium of nationalism has worked as a 
dissolving acid upon the labour movement. It 
has disintegrated into as many separate 
national political parties as there are countries. 
Mussolini’s war in Ethiopia has added to the 
confusion. Hitherto the workers had known 
that the League of Nations was a forum for 
the imperially-minded Great Powers -where 
each Empire fought for its own- interests. Now 
they suddenly let themselves be deluded into 
thinking that it was an assembly of noble 
government representatives believing in the 
League and who in the name of justice 
demanded the keeping of the Pact and the 
punishment of Mussolini for his lawless war. 
Although at the same time they had witnessed 
that the Great Powers had, TOthout lifting a 
finger, let Japan conquer a district with 100 
million inhabitants in China; a country that 
just as Ethiopia was a member of the League 
of Nations. And thus in every country they 
agreed to participate in a possible war betwep 
the one Empire and the other. Thereby the 
working class opposition to war was 
relinquished. Also the workei's are now vilhng 
to enter into a new war. 

They will go to war against Fascism or on 
behalf of the Soviet, or for both reasons. In 
their hatred of Fascism they have forgotten 
that in every war they are primanly ordered 


out against their own ponisans in the other 
country’. They want to limit Fascism to the 
other side of the frontier but they strike its 
victims without the least surety that they will 
also succeed in striking at Fascism itself. 

They have forgotten that tlie working class 
of a country and the government of a country 
are two widely different things. 'Mliilc the 
workers are fighting for socialist state against 
capitalism and imperialism, government is 
fighting for power and profits on mono- 
polies. If a democratic country is \ic- 
torious over a fascist one, it will not be the 
workers who are victorious but the government 
of the country. The goal that is reached, if 
anything is attained, will not be that of the 
workers. It will not be the overthrow of 
Fascism but power and economic advantages 
for the capitalist upper class of the xdetors. 

The workers liave been enticed into joining 
the imperial governments in something that_ is 
christened ' collective.’ It is called ‘ collective 
security ’ or ‘ collective peace,’ but in reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. 

The collectivity that is the basis of the 
League of Nations does not exist. If it were 
to be found then the Pact would have been 
maintained, the Disarmament Conference would 
have led to the reduction of armaments, sanc- 
tions would have been carried through and 
Mussolini stopped in time. 

Just as before 1914 war alliances hold 
sway instead of collectivity. This means the 
temporary grouping of combatant powers with 
a view to the coming war. Within this group- 
ing the Powers are constantly changing places. 
The groups disband and arrange themselves in 
new positions like the pictures in a kaleidoscope 
which is being incessantly turned during the 
process of development and the play of force. 
This collectivity by which the working classes 
have let themselves be duped, is merely ‘ war- 
alliances ’ bearing the label of the League oi 
Nations. . . 

Ever since 1925 when the foreign ministers 
of the Great Powers took over the leadership 
of the League of Nations, its policy has been 
just the same. It is the policy of the Gmax 
Powers, and among the Great Powers.^ ihe 
-n-liole sanctions swindle goes to show this just 
like all the words that are spoken in order to 
conceal the truth. Sometimes however even the 
Journal des Nations cannot presen'e the 
solemnity. When the 90th session or the 
Council bad begim, the paper wrote that 
technically it could last until May . 

“And if secret diplomacy had not done anything 
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between now and May tben the rainy season would help 
the man of good will in the Council to the solution which 
they both can and want to find.” 

In the meantime events saved the good 
men in tlie Council both from awaiting the rain 
in Ethiopia and finding the solution that was 
beyond them. Hitler’s remilitarization of the 
Rhineland gave the political kaleidoscope a 
fresh turn and the pictme changed. The war 
in Ethiopia disappeared and the European 
conflict between the Great Powers appeared. 

Thereby the last chance for a better peace 
than the Laval-Hoare Proposals is precluded. 
The English and the suportM'S of the League of 
Nations will forget the scandal, Ethiopia will 
be divided between the Great Powers and Italy 
rewarded for her killing of the population of 
Ethiopia. 

I^ile the representatives of the Great 
Powers in the League of Nations are engaged 
bai-tering with Mussolini as to the price of 
peace at the expense of Ethiopia, the Little 
Powers are beginning to realize that they have 
fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire, with 
the League of Nations. It does not protect 
them against attack. On the contrary, it 
^st delivers them mercilessly to the modem 
weapons of destruction of the Great Powers and 
then lawlessly to their principles of violence. 


But that is not all. The Ethiopian-Italian 
conflict has shown to what the mock collectivity 
of the League of Nations can lead. Instead of 
protecting them against war, the League of 
Nations drives them along with it into the 
conflicts of the world in which they will be 
crushed by the Great Powers’ implements of 
war-like com between millstones. 

Both the Norwegian Minister Halfdan 
Koht and the Prime Minister Mowinckel have 
seen the danger. In the debate on foreign 
affairs on the 5th of March, Mowinckel 
declared : 

“That we can picture a war between the Great 
Powers through a breaking of a treaty with which we 
have not had anything whatever to do and in which we 
can see no reason for the interference of the League of 
Nations. In such a situation can we be forced to enter 
the conflict or can w^ choose to remain neutral ?” 

The breaking of the Pact by Italy and 
England’s use of the League of Nations to 
force the members into collective sanctions 
shows that there is no choice. The question 
therefore is would not the Little Powers do 
better in leaving the League of Nations and 
surrendering the field of battle at Geneva to 
those who have the instruments of wai' and 
are willing to use them 7 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


‘EXCLUSION’ OF PART OF MYMENSEVGH DISTRICT 


By J. M. DATTA 

Since the publication of my article on the 
' Backward ’Tracts or Excluded AreM ’ in the 
April number of The Modem Review, the 
following areas of the Mymensingh district in 
Bengal have been excluded by Government 
Notification from the operation of the new 


Reforms : 
Name of 


Area in 

Popula- 

Tbana. 


sq. miles. 

tion. 

Sribardi 


.. 119 

93,665 

Nalitabari 


207 

97,973 

Dewanganj 


166 

103,225 

Haluaghat 


164 

83,171 

Durgapur 


187 

83,158 

Raima kanda 


160 

65^33 



1,003 

53\425 


Thus an area almost twice the area of the 
Howrah district, and a population equal to the 
combined population of Darjeeling and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts have been ' Excluded.’ 

Let us see what the Government of India 
says on the point in its despatch : 

Mr. Cadogan’s amendment of Ce lOtb May, 1935 
(in tbe House of Commons during discussions on the 
Government of India Bill), recommended the partial 
exclusion of tbe Sherpur and Susang parganas of the 


Mymensingh distrinct, In reply to our earlier rciereuce 
the Coveroment of Bengal opposed this recommendation. 
They assumed the proposal to nave been made because of 
the presence of Caros in tbse parganas. On tbe other band 
they took tbe point that the total Caro population in the 
Mymensingh district is only 34,300 approximately out of 
a total population of 41,30,000. They stated that hitherto 
no special measures have been deemed necessary to 
protect the Gaios in Bmigal, and added that the local 
Government had at no time received any indication that 
the existing administrative system has worked inequitably 
for the Caros. 

“ On the present reference ... tbe district officer 
of Mymensingh was not consulted. 

“In the circumstances the information in our posses- 
sion is less ample than further enquiry from the local 
Covernment would no doubt have elicited. We 
Mymensingh district lies to the south of tbe Garo Hills 
of Assam, and it is understood that of the 38,000 Caros 
in Bengal, 34,000 live in a strip of country in 
Mymensingh running along the boundary between that 
district and the Garo Hill district of Assam, and that 
in that area the other elements consist of 14^000 Hadis, 
20,000 Hajangs and 30,000 Koches.” 

All the same the Government of India 
supported Mr. Cadogan. For the supposed 
protection of 34,000 Garoa or 98,000 depressed 
classes more than 400,000 otherwise qualifiM 
persons are going to be deprived of the privi- 
leges of the new Reforms. 






‘ Garland your poet with your Love ’ 

The birth-day number of the Visva-Bhayati 
News publishes Rabindranath Tagore’s reply to 
the Public Address in Delhi : 

In this busy season when numerous important 
functions crowd your days, you have against some 
obvious difficulties, created this opportunity to receive 
me in behalf of the citizens of Delhi. It is a matter 
of special gratification to me, because the obstacles have 
served oily to offer emphasis to the sincerity of your 
love for your poet who by some lucky chance has besn 
able to win recognition for his motherland &om some 
of ilie proudest peoples of the world. 1 can only say 
in a brief sentence that I thank you from my heart. 

On occasions like this the thought has often 
occurred to me that honour is lot the dead and love 
is for the living. 'When life’s reckoning has been made 
to the last penny, when all expectations have arrived 
at an inevitable finality, then only may popular honour 
come to the man who seems to dessrve it; let it come 
after all deductions have been made and all items of 
merit survived the scrutiny of time, then let it put a 
last label to the fortunate name giving it a documentary 
value of some description. Literary honour is like a 
tombstone with an authoritative inscription, it solemnly 
tries to keep fixed with its weight a specified seat for 
the dead whose movements are stopped for ever. But 
even then bow numerous are tbs cases that have care- 
lessly allowed the stones to crumble and the inscriptions 
to fade into illegibility inspite of the initial ceremony 
of a triumphant trumpet bfowing. 

Once in a far distant time I was young. I 
remember to have keenly enjoyed in those days any 
likely prospect of earning reputation from my con- 
temporaries and from others who may gradually fill the 
auditorium of the future. It takes time for wisdom to 
ripen and to enable one to realize that in return for 
any real service rendered, the best gift is not honour 
but love which is the most precious form of gratitude, 
which is not a mere repayment of debt hut almost a 
blessing. Honour is burdensotne I can assure you but 
love does not impose any obligations; it is free and 
therefore it gives freedom. Fortunately in my career 
as a poet I have often had my reward from my fellow- 
beings not merely in the shape of loud applause but 
through a more intimate contact of spiritual nearness. 
This fact had struck me with a thankful amazement 
in those great countries of the west whsre I was neces- 
sarily an alien in language and tradition. The only 
advantage that I possessed was that I did not hpe 
to suffer there from the compelling limitations of being 
nothing better thatt a mere Britidi subject; whereas I 
met the people there on the broad platform of common 
humanity in an unsullied atmosphere of freedom of 
fellowship. I have felt that they loved me, that I was 
their comrade, their fellow traveller in the path of life, 
that they recognized me as their own and they helped 
me more than themselves by acknowledging my help. 
During that travel of mine, most memorable in my life, 
it came to me with the force of a revelation the truth of 


the fundamental unity of man. I decided to cherish 
this truth in the heart of Santintketan and inspite of the 
painful twisting of our hearts’ cords through all the 
tension of unnatural relationship, we have been abl.? to 
keep open in our institution the channel of intercom- 
munication of hearts, the hearts separated by differing 
circumstances, racial and historical. I have constantly 
been helped in this task by the thought that thi.s is 
the highest ideal of human truth as preached by India 
when she said ‘ Atmavat sarva bkuteska ya pasyati sa 
pasyati.' It has strengthened ray conviction to know that 
such ideals carrying eternal and universal value have 
been established in human history by those Mahatmas, 
the great souls, who never bent their knees to political 
magnates or votaries of wealth but have often risen 
from the races of ragged fraternity, obscured by utter 
iodigience, stricken by mailed fists and hounded by 
wielders of kingly sceptre. And they have yet gloriously 
survived the evanasceni glitter of il power and pomp 
by centuries of civilizaton. Delhi is the one great city 
which keeps in her ruins and rubbish heaps this leswn 
about the vastly different values of fads, one of which 
is represented in the history of those who have offered 
us the elixir of life everlasting, and thj other of those 
who have the invincible power to smite us to the dust 
through all the various mediums of devastation. Today 
our salutations are for those great saints, Kabir, Nanak 
and Dadu, who realized God's love in man’s love: while 
the incessant stream of countless salams laving the fool 
of llie thrones, carrying on its glistning waves the object 
humiliation of ages has vanished into the void, and tho» 
thrones burnt like bubbles. Let us know for certain 
that the record of our own hialoo" of Modem India is 
also being kept in Time's archives and the names that 
will ever shine in its page are some that are hushed 
today in awesome silence and others execrated by the 
mighty. 

My friends, let me conclude this address by piquest- 
ing you not to burden me with honour, which so often is 
heavily padded with a great proportion of unreality, but 
garland your poet with your love. No more hand- 
clappings but warm hand-claspings; bring the healinE balm 
of sympathy to alleviate the intelerable weariness of the last 
few miles of my life's journey. Now when the lonesome 
toil of nearly forty years of my mature days has 
approached its end, do not dismiss me off cheaply with 
promises of memorial meetings when I am no longer 
amongst vou. offer me succour even now when I sorely 
need it and leave my memorial in my own hands and 
Time’s judgment. 

Beautiful Unity 

‘ When tve speak of synthesis and of the 
syinphony of life, we shall not avoid powerful 
and enthusiastic expressions.’ ’I\’'rite3 Nicholas 
Roerich in the Young Builder : 

Colour, sound and fragrance are corner-stones of 
great svmthesis. From times immemorial people have 
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felt the great inner meaning of these expressions of 
the human soul. 

Let- us not dwell here on the deep significance of 
art for human life — this axiom should be clear to 
everyone. But nowadays we must especially stress the 
meaning of synthesis and symphony of life. Synthesis will 
he understood by eveiy^one to whom is close the concept 
of Culture. . . . Where the human spirit has travelled 
towards Culture — that is to say, the Cult of Light — there 
one may already find co-operation and understanding on 
the basis of synthesis. . . . All these domains of 
synthesis and symphony are uplifting and lead to the 
summits. 

Create, Create and Create! Create in daytime, create 
at night; for creation in thought is as essential as our 
physical expression. In this creativeness you sliall over- 
come the most hideous habits of vulgarity, triviality and 
quarelling. 

On the same path towards the summits, man will 
understand the true meaning of Gtiruship. From the 
depth of darkness one can hear at present disgusting 
cries : “ Down with culture,” “ Down with heroes.” 
“ Down with teachers.” It is a shame on humanity, but 
such outcries of crass ignorance one witnesses even now- 
a-days. But he who thinks of such a refined conc-sption 
as colour and sound, culture and harmony, he will 
understand the infinite Hierarchy of Beauty and 
Knowledge and having ascending the majestic stairs of 
achievement, he will lead also the pilgrims of life 
following behind. 

Around creativeness there must be this perpetual 
feeling of youth, which gives incessant striving to-wards 
heroism. He who never ceases in this asc.-nsion, never 
becomes old. 

The Formative Faculty of Poetry 

Mies Margaret Sherwood, professor emeritti? 
of English Literature at Wellesley College, 
U. S. A., in an article in The Aryan Path, 
speaks of poetry as exercising an influence most- 
potent in helping shape human life into beauty • 

Genuine noelry meets the finer needs of every day 
life, for here the deeper experience of the race is revealed 
in a way to make its meaning most apparent, crystallized 
into concreteness. In it the inner life of individual and 
of people has found its profoundest and most beautiful 
expression. It translates thought and feeling into con- 
crete beauty of phrase, so that he who runs may read, and 
take heart in assurance of the deep meanings in life, 
transcending the ephemeral. It finds ways of expressing 
the eternal realities of life in terms of every day exis- 
tence. in which the five senses play so large a part. 

The apprehension of infinite significance has, hi 
English speech, found rnore compelling expression in 
poetry than in philosophy pure and simple, for English 
genius is not for the abstract; it demands the concrete, 
the tangible. Not until Carlyle put into whimsical con- 
creteness of form the idea of Nature as the garment of 
God did the conception of a world soul, informing, per- 
meating all that is, become apparent to English readers. 

Originating in humanity’s early beginnings, poetry 
holds within it something of the first quickening of 
thought and feeling, however far it may keep pace with 
the more fullv developed mind and emotion of a later 
day. Its music is something fundamental in ihe human 
being: soul and sense, thought and feeling are one in 
response to its quickening. 

So poetry reaches far hack in human life, reaches 
far out from man to fellow man, reaches far down into 


inner depths of being, all-embracing. The poets of the 
world have gathered up and wrought into beauty of 
enduring form a great heritage of race experience, indivi- 
dual experience in successive ages, for the behoof of those 
who live the life of every day. Great poetry is as unerring 
in divining and expressing the deeper thought, the pro- 
founder experience of its period as it is in ignoring the 
merely ephemeral fashions of thought and feeling, its 
trival dogmatisms, its lighter dicta. 

Hindu Contribution to Muslim 
Arts and Sciences 

The following is an excerpt from an article 
in The Vedanta Kesari, showing a close and 
detailed study of the cultural contact between 
India and the Muslim World, from the pen of 
Prof. M. A. Shustery who is of Persian 
nationality and is the Professor of Persian in 
an Indian University ; 

During the Abba-side nde, the capital of Muslim- 
Empire, was transferred from Demascus to Baghdad,, 
which became the great centre of Muslim learning. 
Scholars from distant countries were invited. Among 
them, the following were Hindus : 

(1) Manka (Manikya or Manick) noted physician 
and philosopher. He was well acquainted with Persian 
and Sanskrit and tranriated the books on poison, -written 
by Shanuk, another Hindu scholar, into Persian. His 
first visit to Mesopotamia was daring the reign of Harun- 
tir-Rashid, the famous Khalif. Learning the fame of the 
Kbalif, he paid a vidt to Baghdad and soon made himself 
popular and respected in learned society. He cured the 
Khalif from a disease which could not be successfully 
treated by the local physicians. 

(2) Saleh, son of Bahlab, a great scholar in 
Ayurvedic system of medicine. He became famous when 
he cured Prince Ibrahim (cousin of the Khalif) who 
was thought to be dead by other physicians, and was 
about to be buried. Saleh prsvented the burial and 
treated and cured the apparently dead body. Afterwards 
he embraced Islam and lived in the high favour of the 
Court. 

(3) Dhan, an Indian physician employed in 
Barmakiah Hospital of Baghdad. His son became the 
chief physician of the same hospital and translsted a 
number of books from Sanskrit into Arabic. 

(4) Shanak (Cbanakya), a physician and phiKo- 
sopher. He was the author of the following, translated 
into Persian and Arabic : (o) The book of poisons in 
five discourses. This book was translated and commen- 
ted upon by several scholars such as Manka, Abu Hatim, 
Balkhi (who wrote a commentary at the command of 
Yahya, son of Khalif) and lastly by Abbas, son of Saeed 
Jauhari; (6) a book on aatrology and astronomy, (c) 
another on morals, entitled Muntahul-Jawahar; and <d} 
a fourth work on veterinary art. 

(5) Kan-kah or Kan Kiraya, physician and astro- 
nomer, was the author of th? following works, which 
were translated into Arabic : (a) Unnamudar fi A'mar or 
the Book on Age; (b) Israr-ul-mawalid or the Secret of 
Nativities: (e) Qiraniulkobir and Qirantul-saghir or the 
Great and Small Cycles of the Year; (d) Ihdasut-Alem 
vad-daur-e-fil-Qiran or the Begining of the World and 
Revolution in conjunction; (e) Kanash or the Book on 
Medicine: and (/) Book on Mesmerism. 

•Among the important Indian works translated into 
Arabic are these : (1) Surya Siddania on astronomy 

was popular among Muslim scholars, and through them 
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it reached Spain and thence found its way to the interior 
of Europe. It was divided into four chapters. (2) 
Khandaktiodyaka, also a work on astronomy. |3) Charak 
(CUaraka-samhita) was translated first into Pahlavi and 
re-translated into Arabic by Abdulla, son of Ali. Cbaraka 
was a moralist, philosopher and the court physician to 
IGng Kanina. The work Charaka-eamhila consists of 
eight parts covering the whole field of medical science 
known in those days. (4) Sandhashan (?) or the 
Essence of Success, was translated by the son of Pandit 
‘Dhan’ into Arabic. (5) Nidan, an important Indian 
work on pathology, which continued to be an accepted 
authority oy all later authors on the subject, contained 
diagnosis and treatment of all diseases known at that 
time, (fi) Pancha Tantra and Hitopadesha were re- 
translated from Pahlavi into Arabic by Ibn-e-muquffa. 

liie name of Susruta was known to Muslims in the 
9th and 10th centuries as a great physician. Susruta 
and Charaka were translated into Persian and Arabic 
as early as 800 a.d. During the middle ages down to 
the 17lh century Arabian medical science remained 
authoritative among European physicians and through 
Arabic works Indian medical writers also became known 
to the West. Besides Surya-Siddhanta, other Indian 
works on astronomy and astrology were also translated, 
and most probably the famous Hindu writers on the 
said subject, such as Varahamihira, Srishena, Aryabhatta, 
Brahmagupta and others were known to Mu^m scholars. 
With the conquest of Sindh and the Punjab by Muslims, 
particularly after the repeated invasions of Sultan 
Monammed, the Muslims came in direct and close contact 
with Indians, and by influencing each other the work of 
amalgamation of Hindu-Moslim culture progressed during 
the rule of the Khiljis, Tughluqs and Lodliis. Under 
Sikandar Shah, for the first time, Hindus began to study 
Persian, which continued and reached its perfection 
during the rule of the Moghuls, when Persian was about 
to become the lingua franca of India. Among Uie 
famous Muslim scholars in Indian literature and nhilo- 
Sophy is Abu Raihan-al-biruni, who studied Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars spoken in the Punjab. Binini soon made 
himself known to Hindu learned men who gave him the 
honourable title of Vidya-sagar. His books contain valii- 
^ie information on Indian pWlosophy, history, customs, 
etc. 

The Indian works so far translated into Arabic were 
on medicine, astronomy, astrology, music, mathematics, 
fiction, moral stories and ethics but under Muslim rulers 
of India, from the time of Biruni, philosophy, mythology, 
history, religion and other subjects were also included 
among the translations. Amir ^usroe, the famous poet, 
who lived under the Slaves, Khiljis and Tughluqs, was 
one of the beat scholars in Indian muric. He knew 
Hindi as spoken in his time so well that he could 
compose verses in that language. Among the Slave 
rulers, Ghiasuddin Balhun and Nasar-ud-din Mohramed 
were patrons of learning. Ferux Shah found a large 
collection of Sanskrit books in Nagarkot and ordered 
some of them to be translated into Persian. Lodhi kings 
had Indianised themselves by adopting Indian language 
and customs. The example of the Lodhis was followM 
by the Moghuls, particularly by Akbar and his desc'nd. 
ants. 

Women in Hindu Law 
Opening the Saraswati Hall of the Poona 
Law College, Her Highness the Maharani 
Gaekwar, analysed the subordinate position 
occupied by women in Hindu Law and stressed 
the need for reform of the same. The excerpt 


is taken from the address as publisherl in The 
Scholar : 

You know that according to Hindu Law the joint 
family comprises oniy the male m.tmliers of the family; 
a woman is not a co-parcener, but a mere dtpendant. 
with no rights of ownership in the joint property; and 
that when she has the misfortune to become a widow she 
is entitled only to maintenance and residence. 

You will not wonder that now I suggest to you that, 
if law U to maiatain those principles of justice and 
equity, if it is not to lag stupidly behind in the 
progress of civilization, some changes must be made in 
the law governing the aspects of the joint family 
system I have cited. First, a widow must be raised from 
that degrading position in which the receipt of main- 
tenance from the joint family puts her; and it seems 
to me that the only way in which this can be accom- 
plished is by making the widow of a deceased co- 
parcener, a co-parcener herself. So she would enjoy 
all those rights which are at the present time enjoyed 
only by the male members of a joint Hindu family. 
This would give her the most important right of asking 
for a partition of the joint properly. As the law stands 
she can only have a share when a division of property 
is made among her sons; she is not herself entitled to 
ask for a partition. I know the kind of argument which 
is brought against this reform, — that it will jeopardize 
the security of the joint holding so that the security 
which the joint holding of property is designed to give 
will no longer he well founded. But such an argument 
is that of a reactionary, a die-hard, and not reasonable, 
since there is no reason to suppose that a widow will 
want only ask for a partition which she knows would 
lessen the value of the joint holding any mote than 
a man. With the acquiring of the status of a co- 
paicenery, ^e should also i think, acquire the sense of 
co-parcenery’s responsibility. There is no reason to 
suppose that the suggestion I have made, while it would 
undoubtedly much improve the status of widows in our 
society, would not constitute anything but a gain In that 
society. 

I come next to consider the law of inheritance, as 
it affects the position of a widow with regard to the self- 
acquired property of her husband. The law allows the 
widow to inherit only when there are no sons, grandsons, 
or great-grandsons to whom the property may descend. 
For those who think that the present right of the widow 
to maintenance at the hands of the joint family is eqiiahle, 
the descent of all property of her husband to thv male 
members of the family will seem meet and right. But 
a just view will see that the widow has an even stronger 
claim to rights of inheritance equal with those of her 
son, grandson, or great-grandson, where the properly in 
question was the separate possession of her husband, 
than she has to be a co-parcener. Only the most 
jaundiced eye would refuse to see the undeniable claim 
of a widow to inherit her husband’s private _moperty 
e<|U8Uy With her sod, his son, or that son’s son The ph’a 
is not for mercy but for jnsliee. 

Unemployment among the Educated 
Classes in India 

Dr. B. N. Kaul, Chairman of the Dep.art- 
ment of Economics, Aligarh Muslim University, 
analyses the problem of unemplojinent among 
the educated classes in India and treats the 
subject systematically in the Financial Times * 

It is necessary to emphasise that from the point of 
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view of ecouomic analysis it has to be kept in mind that 
the ‘ educated ’ class has a standard of living considerably 
higher than the general population and that its pro- 
ductive efficiency is also higher, but probably not in the 
same proportion as its standard of living. 

As regards ‘ unemployment the chief fact to which 
it is necessary to draw attention is that ' unemployment ’ 
should b; thought of in relation to the standard of living. 
If a person fails to cam on an average an Income at 
least equal to his standard of living he is partially un- 
employed. 

.^io society can maintain large numbers at a standard 
of living markedly higher than the standard of living of 
the mass of population. If the number in any higher 
income grede rapidly increases the income of that class 
as a whole wilt not increase in the same proportion, 
and this will lead either to unemployment in that class 
or to a decline in the standard of living or to both. 

I think it is not at all an extravagant estimate to 
pul the figure of annual increase of the educated class at 
5 per cent. 

The population in India has grown during the last 
decade at about 1 per cent and at a much lower rate 
during the previous decade. 

Even if it is granted that the national income has 
increased in proportion to the population or even at a 
considerably higher rate, the condition of the population 
does not justify the belief that it has grown at a rate any 
where near 5 per cent per year or at a rate five times 
the growth of population. Probably the national income has 
not grown at a rate very much higher than the rate of 
growth of population. The natural consequence is that 
the share of tne national dividend going to the educated 
class has not increased in proportion to the increase in 
the number of educated persons, leading to widespread 
unemployment and creating a tendency for the deteriora- 
tion of the standard of living. 

In a country like India where so few are educated, 
it seems absurd to talh of restricting education. . . . 
There are only two alternatives by which employ- 
ment can be secured for the educated class — (1) either 
steps should be taken to divert a large share of the 
national dividend to this class or (2) to increase the 
total national dividend. 

The former of these alternatives is not likely to lead 
to remarkable results under Indian conditions. 

The only method, therefore, by which employment 
among educated persons can be improved is to increase 
the national dividend of the country. Relief of un- 
employment even among a small section of the population 
in so poor a country as India is really a question of 
organising economic development. Any other measures 
can be effective within a very limited range. 

At present an extensive and elaborate system of 
stale regulation is being built up haphazard, successive 
measures being determined by emergencies and by suc- 
cessful pressure of sectional interests, and neither related 
to any general scheme nor co-ordinated among themselves. 
Such a system is bound to be wasteful and inefficient. 
It is only by economic planning that the Government can 
succeed in adopting measures effective enough for the 


reliei of unemployment and can prevent wasteful and 
inefficient use of resources for the purpose of economic 
development. 


Tagore and Young Aesam 

Chamkad Balaakura, a Siamese student at 
Oxford, sends, on behalf of Young Siam, on 
the birthday of Rabindranath Tagore, their 
greetings to the poet. The following is repro- 
duced from the Visva-Bharati News : 

In the days when Asia was at the height of her 
civilization, Siam looked to India for her inspiration 
Buddhism was transplanted to the fertile soil of Siam’ 
where it took root and blossomed into the flowers of 
Siamese culture. A few centuries ago the dynamic force 
of our civilization had spent itself; our people sank 
deeper and deeper into the dough of taboos and tradi- 
lions. The critical spirit was lost, and authority was 
accepted with mechanical obedience. 

Even the contact with the West did not shake n= 
out of our age-long slumber, but gradually the awakening 
came from inside. India, or, to be more precise Bengal 
was with one fling hurled across the dark years of the 
‘Middle Ages’ to the dawn of the Modem Times, lit up 
by the light of reason. 

To an outsider and particularly a European. 
Rabindranath Tagore is a mystic saintly poet, out oi 
touch with the modem age and critical of ite genuine 
achievements. There is nothing further from the truth 
than that picture of the poet; not only in his poetry hut 
in his great life of action, Tagore has established the 
balance between the ancient ideals of the East and this 
new era of civilization, which we are all seeking in 
Asia today. He has completely remodelled the Bengali 
language and made it a vehicle for expressing the most 
recent dtvelopments of thought; he is the maker of 
modern India. Under lus guidance, India has arrived 
intellectually at the front rank of modem civilization. 
That does not mean that the initiative and achievement 
which he has already brought can stop, that strenuous 
efforts have not to be made to lead our humanity to a 
new synthesis. On the contrary, he has brought the 
challenge of re-awakening to the whole of Asia. 

For a few centuries, Siam has lost touch with India, 
the source of her inspiration. We have turned to Europe. 
We have already gone very far in accepting from outside, 
ignoring the essential need of strengthening the founda- 
tions of our civilization. The time has come, when we 
should resume our relation with India — wten we should 
discard those alien elements, which cannot be absorbed 
into the texture of our own civilization, and develop 
our own. Through Santiniketan, we hope to carry out 
our plan. 

On the seventy-fifth anniversary of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s birthday, I send him on behalf oi Young Siam, 
our salutations and our wishes for many more years of 
service to humanity. 
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Wliat Shall We Do with the Criminal? 

In noticing in The Inquirer a biography of 
Thomas Matt Osborne who tried to impart a 
new spirit and a new outlook into penology and 
in his concrete experiments as Warden of the 
Sing Sing Prison in New York, showed what 
could be actually accomplished given courage 
and vision, Reginald W, Y'ilde indicates the 
lines along which prison reform migiit move : 
these are closely in line with what Osborne 
himself desired, and in some cases, attempted. 

Opporlunily for Self-expression ; Paper and pencil 
Slight surely be allowed, even admitting the danger that 
occasionally a note might, through a bribed warder, find 
its way outside. (In any case, a warder open to such 
temptation would not be stayed for want of writing 
material.) Lectures and concerts might become the 
accepted thing in all prisons, and of much more frequent 
occurrence than hithereto. Meais served in common, 
and allotted periods for quiet conversation, again, are 
surely humanities associated with any state of normalcy. 
Danger of plotting is real enough, and prison riots are 
fearful things. But the risk is worth taking, while, as 
Osborne believed and actually demonstrated, belter con- 
ditions themselves lessen the Incitement to revolt. 

Self-government: This was Osborne’s own and 
greatly daring venture. ... He applied it. and 
successfully, with results surpasang the hopes of the 
most optimistic, and among a population far larger, and 
far more dangerous, than any single Englisli prison 
contains. It is a venture which only great men would 
contemplate. But only great men are really fitted to 
deal with society's unfortunates. 

New Type of Personnel : Some day. again, we shall 
learn that here, as with the mentally dcicient, lengthy 
training for the rank and file, and the introduction of 
highly qualified officials at the top, is an indispensable 
requirement in prison service. At the moment the usual 
prison governor is a retired army officer, while tiie usual 
warder is a mau of no education and no wide experience 
of life. If we were really in earnest about the reform 
of the criminal, we should surclv see to it that those 
having care of him were at least trained in psychology 
and sociology. 

Larger Opportunity for righting Grievances: 
Prisoners rarely appeal. If they do, they are marked 
men, and their life henceforth is misery. And their 
appeal goes, in the ordinary way, to the governor, who 
acts generally on the assumption that his officers can 
do no wrong, while the hearing of such an appeal takes 
on too much the character of a law court, and the 
uninitiated (which means the average prisoneT)_ is too 
much at a disadvantage even to state his case convincingly. 
That gross physical violence is by no means unknow 
in prisons any prisoner who has served a six months 
sentence will be able to testify. This is not at all to 
imply that prison warders are, ns a class, abnormally 
brutal or sadistic. They aig the victims of a system. 
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Shakespeare under Hitler 

A \'iolent contro^■el■sy over Shakespeare tias 
arisen in Germany, reports The Living Age. 

Il was slaried by a certain Hans Rothe, who has 
been trying for many years to replace the ’ classic ' and 
almost sacred Schlegel-Tieck iranslations hy his own, 
whicli attempt to present Shakespeare in a modernized 
version. The Schiegel-Tieck iranslations have been the 
most successful among ihe scores of Shakespeare transla- 
tions of the last one hundred and fifty years. Rothe 
claims that these romantic translations have now lost 
their popularity, and he has been trying for some ten 
years to put over his own version of Shakespeare, which, 
he maintains, is better adapted to the present-day mind, 
as well as In the modern stage. He attempts to present 
the genuine Shakespeare, freed from all the dross of 
inferior co niitiiurs. His theory on tliis latter point is 
based largely on the so-i-idled ‘sound-analysis’ of 
Professor Eduard Sievers. who has devised a method of 
analyzing the sound and has found that each writer’s 
diction is just as unique as a fingerprint, thus rendering 
it prissiblf to distinguish the styles of one WTiter from 
anotlier. Rothe is supported by the German producers, 
who to a large extent play his versions (although they 
have to pay royalties for them, while the old versions 
of course, are free of charge. He is strongly opposed 
hy philologists academicians and a large number of 
critics who charge that his German is slangy and his 
methuds semi-scientific. 

And even on an unpolitical subject as this, 
no difference of opinion will be tolerated. 
Recently Dr. Gobbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment, The Living Age 
informs us, announced that he was about to 
appoint a committee to decide once for all 
which translations should be sanctioned. 
Perhaps it will be made unlawful to use the 
translations which lose out? 

Journalism Under Dictatorship 

The material published below’ (translated 
by The Manchester Guardian from an Italian 
anti-Fascist newspaper published in Paris and 
reproduced here from The -Yeic Republic) 
strikingly demonstrates how the daily press is 
muzzled’ in Italy. Here are some of the secret 
instructions (we reproduced similar ones on a 
previous oecasioni issued by the Italian 
Government to all the newspapers of that 
countiy during a few’ days early this year : 

January 28.— In the news from London and Paris 
avoid any allusion which might seem unpleasant for 
Germany. 
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January 31. — Do not aliack the Sairaui Cabinet. 

February 1. — Reproduce in full llie Appeal lo the 
Students published in the Popolo d'ltalia. 

It is forbidden lo reproduce facts and pliotographs 
from the memorandum on Abyssinian atrocities presented 
by Italy to the League of Nations. 

Do not give news of a supposed meeting of French 
and; English admirals at Malta. 

February 11. — Do not mention German armaments 
and do not speak of a German peril. Revise in ibis 
sense your message from abroad, 

Reserve concerning oil. No comments. 

Revise messages from abroad and cut out any 
eventual stateiueius which — in speaking of the altitudes 
of other States— roiglit reveal what our own altitude 
towards the embargo is. 

February 12. — Do not report, as several newspapers 
have done, news from abroad of a supposed attack by 
Seyoum on Makale, with particulars coming from an 
Abyssinian source. 

It has been decided that the embargo on oil is 
not to be spoken of. Above all, no prognostications are 
to be made. Prognostications made abroad are not to 
be published. 

February 13. — No more news is to be given about 
the sequestration of Italian goods in the ports of 
■' sanctionist ” countries (lemons, artichokes, etc.). 

A detached attitude and great objectivity with 
regard to the project of settlement of the Danube 
territories. 

Indian Pacifism 

W’riting iu The Isin, C. Chakravarty 

suggests that on the question of war and peace 
India has on the tehole shown her essential 
humanity — on the sunlit plains of India )3cace 
has reigned unique in the heart of the 
multitude : 

The epics of India, I think, prove this. It is 
certai^y true that the Odyssey or the Iliad contains no such 
heroes as those in the Maiabkarata or the Ramaymta; 
in the latter the men of peace loom larger than the 
titanic conflicts; again and again the chronicles of military 
outburst are dwarfed Ly migluy acts of peace, by some 
event of religious significance, by denunciation of the 
whole machinery of manslaughter. 

Even in the description of that fierce internecine 
conflict in the Mahabharata, be it noted, the monstrosity 
of war is brought clearly home by the method of present- 
ing its events — a method which Euripides would have 
appreciated. The massacre is seen through the eyes of 
the blind king Dhritarasktra, who with the tpieen by hia 
side has to listen in agonised helplessness to the fresh 
details of slaughter. Ranged against each other are his 
own fierce rapacious sons laying the land to waste, and 
his nephews, who ate on the whole fighting a defensive 
war 10 maintain the rule of law. Kinsmen of the same 
royal house of Karu, bound by complicated loyalties, have 
been driven to opposite camps; tribal levies, clans, con- 
scripted hordes have enlarged the scope of fratricide. 
So that victory or defeat on either side, in each battle, 
means the same irredeemable loss to the blind king. 

-And that, of course, is a true analysis of loss in every 
war, wherever it occurs. 

Literature iu ALyssiiiia 
The Living Age publishes a brief survey 
of a new literary movement afoot in Abyssinia : 


Although this is not generally known, Abyssinia has 
a rich literary tradition. But ever since the 17th century, 
wlien it had reached its height, Abyssinian literature had 
been the monopoly of the Church, made still more in- 
accessible to the general public because of the traditional 
use of the extinct language of Ceez. The new generation 
is trying and apparently with definite success — to take 
Literature out of the hands of the church and popularize 
it. All the new books are written in Amharic. There is a 
very definite strain of reform in them : the writers are 
obviously attempting to introduce various reforms to the 
masses. For that reason the novels have a utilitarian 
character and are somewhat didactic and pedagogic in 
tone. 

In poetry you may notice the same progressive ten- 
dency, praise of learning and reviling of blind tradition. 
Verses poking fun at the Church are much in vogue 
nowadays, as are long eulogies of emancipation. 

The Abyssinian intellectuals take their mission ve^ 
seriously. They burn with desire to enli^ten their 
countrymen and to bring them into contact with 'Western 
culture, 


Firewalking in Mysore 

Firewalking has attracted particular atten- 
tion owing to a recent demonstration held in 
London by Klmda Bux, a Kashmiri. Leonard 
Handley, who witnessed one such demonstra- 
tion in Mysore and describes it in the Asia, 
remarks that firewalkers temporoiily possess 
that great faith which “ will move mountains ’’ : 

At the Mysore rite the firewood was piled at the 
edge of a large opeo space. The evening before the 
ceremony the guru, the officiating priest, walked round 
■he slack of wood, performing a puja. The next morning, 
the stack of wood, reduced to ashes, was tlirown into 
the pit prepared for the ceremony. The firewalk is 
usually twelve feet long, three feel wide and three 
deep. 

Those who were lo participate in lire ceremony 
spent the night in a slate of religious exaltation. When 
they arrived at the pit, around which several thousands 
Irad gathered, they attended one last puja and, as they 
executed a final dance almost within singeing distance 
of the pit, many cast sidelong glances of dismay at the 
hot embers. 

The guru blew upon the sacred conch and the 
B^es were raked with an eiglit-fooi pole end fanned to 
a while heat until the fire burst into flames. At this 
moment the sacred bulls were led round the fire, the 
drums began to throb and the tension of the crowds 
became acute. To the roar of the drums the guru then 
stepped into the hot ashes. He was followed by those 
who had decided lo perform this act of devotion or 
penance, 

Most of the firewalkers coUapsed hysterically and 
had to be supported by their friends — but their feet 
sliowed no evidence of burn, not even minor blisters, 
nor were the ends of their trailing garments scorched. 
! was told that no ointment or medicine is applied to 
protect the soles of tlle feet but that any one who walks 
through the fire in a spirit of bravado will suffer terrible 
burns, It is beyond my modest power to explain this 
phenomenon, about wliich doctors disagree, but is my 
opinion it is a striking example of the domination oi 
mind over matter. 




FOREIGN PERIODICALS 

Firewalkhig in Mysore 


hot ashes 


The Ecstasy moimis with the crescendo of 
the drums 


The Guru summons the firewalkers with 
his Conch 
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Contemporary Art in Bali 



The Goose Boy 

This is an example of the tendency of many Balinese 
artists to devote themselves to everyday motifs 


With the advent of the Foreigner, new influences are modifying the arts in Bali. 

Beardsley s Rape oj the Lock tllusirations. The rules of perspective are ignored, dodged, 

or not understood. [Courtesy : Asia 


GLIMPSES OF ANDHRA-DESHA 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


After a week’s, fortnight’s or month’s visit, 
globetrotters have written books about India. 
Some of them have posed as authorities, some 
have not. But they have been generally 
accepted as authorities by the unwary foreign 
reader. No wonder, therefore, they have been 
also subjected to ridicule. For, who can know 
a country truly and thoroughly even after a 
lifetime in it? Why then should mere tourists 
and sightseers talk dogmatically about what 
they see as from a train window? 

My two visits to Andhra-desha did not 
jointly last more than a week. Moreover', the 
persons with whom I had contact were mostly 
those who had something to do with the move- 
ments and local functions which brought me 
there — ^not the general public or the mass of the 
people. Hence, this statement of what I saw 
and heard can have no claim to accuracy, 
comprehensiveness or representative character 

My first virit was in connection with the 
eleventh session of the Andhra Students’ Con- 
ference, held at Vizagapatam, where, by the by, 
I was struck by the different kinds of carriages 
drawn by bullocks. Of that -visit I shall not 
write much, as my impressions of it have 
mostly faded from my memory. But I remem- 
ber that the students sent me travelling 
expenses much in excess of my requirements, 
so that I returned part of the amount. They 
kept me in a brickbiiilt cottage connected with 
a chowltry and were lavish in their hospitality 
and attentions, They were altogether very 
enthusiastic. At the business meetings soma 
of them displayed remarkable debating powe« 
and eloquence. There was a little party spirit 
also, no doubt. 

In addition to my presidential address, J 
had to make several short speeches. Besides 
what I had to do in connection with the 
Students’ Conference, I had to address the 
general public on a political subject and to 
deliver an address on a socio-religious topic at 
a meeting arranged by the local Prarthana 
Samaj. All these meetings which I addressed 
were held at the town hall, which faces the sea 
— a fine situation indeed. I met the very 
small knot of Bengalis of the place at the Tamil 
Club premises and exchanged courtesies and 
ideas with them in Bengali. I have for the 


most part forgotten what I said on all tliese 
occasions. But I remember one thing which 1 
said when I talked to the staff and students of 
the Medical College at their request at the 
college premises. I said that the general public 
— particularly the ailing section — would be 
greatly benefited if medical men, jointly or 
severally, published books relating to India’s 
health resorts, stating sufferers from what 
diseases should go to what place or places, in 
addition to giving climatic and meteorological 
infonnation. This I said, as Waltair, adjourn- 
ing Vizagapatam, is a health resort 
Dr. Tirumurti told me at the time that some 
non-tuberculous patients coming to Waltair 
for a change caught tuberculous infection thei^. 
In the course of my aforesaid talk I also laid 
stress on the need of ascertaining the radio- 
active and other properties of India’s many 
hot springs. 

Dr. Ramamurti of the local Medical 
College was good enough to show me what was 
worth seeing at Waltair. I had already seen 
the up-to-date hospital and laboratories. He 
took me to the locality where the university 
buildings were being constructed. Perhaps 
they are now complete. Waltair is a hilly 
place and it is on the sea. It reminded me of 
the poem in which it is said that_ Liberty has 
ever rejoiced in the Two Voices of the 
Mountain and the Sea. I hope Andhra students 
will always be inspired by the sights and sound.' 
of Waltair-Vizagapatain to cherish the human 
birthright of spiritual, intellectual, social, 
political and economic freedom. Dr. Rama- 
murti’s conversation was interesting _ and _ in- 
structive. One observation of his still sticks 
to my memory. He said that in all countries 
of Europe — north, south, east, west — one finds 
the bill of fare generally the same; there is a 
sort of standard diet as it were. So traveller? 
find it convenient to travel there and their 
health does not suffer. In India, the diet of one 
province — sometimes of one district — does not 
suit visitors from another. So the Doctor 
suggested drawing up of a standard bill of 
fare and its adoption all over the country. I 
agreed. , _ 

I should mention that at Vizagapatam I 
gave a talk to about a dozen students of a very 
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Inmales of die Girls’ Lodge,' Pithapuram 
Mr. R. Balakrishna Rao. .Superiniendent in the Centre 


Inmates of ilie Boys' Lodge, Pithapuram, with Mr, A. Chalamayya. 
SupeTiDteadest in the CentK 








GLIMPSES OF ANDHRA-DESHA 


Rama Rao Raliadiir OrpliannRc, Cocanada Mr, N. Siifaba Rao Pantula 
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patriotic cast of mind in my temporary 
quarters.. Our meeting commenced in right 
Congress style with a Hindustani song sung by 
one of tliem. 

The Students’ Conference dinner, in Indian 
vegetarian style, was quite enjoyable. 
Hundreds took their meals together squatting, 
irrespective of caste, creed and sex. 

My second visit was in connection with 
the installation and unveiling of the statue of 
the great aud good Andhra religious and social 
reformer and litterateur. Pandit K. Veeresa- 
lingam Pantulu, at Rajalimundry. 

On my way to that place I halted at 
Pithapuram and stayed at the guest-house of 
the Maharaja Saheb of Pithapuram. In this 
small town I visited the several institutions main- 
tained by R. V. M. Suryarao Bahadur, c.b.b., 
the Maharaja Saheb. I have had the honour- 
of knowing him personally for years. He is a 
man of wide culture, genuine jiiety and un- 
affected simplicity — an example among rich 
men of plain living and high thinking. I had 
the pleasure of meeting him at bis palace, a 
large structure, which was evidently built by 
some of his predecessors and perhaps occa- 
sionally added to and altered. It is locally 
known as the Fort. Our conversation turned 
on various religious, social and cultural sub- 
jects. 

Here I also liad the privilege and pleasure 
of meeting the sage Sir Raghupati Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu, m.a., l.t., D,Lrrr., ll.d., who 
was for years Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. Him also I had known for years. 
Here I met him thrice — at the railway station, 
at the guest-house and in his own residence. 
He is, I believe, 74 years old now. Though in 
full possession of intellectual vigour, he suffers 
from physical infirmities — he walks with some 
difficulty. With reference to this fact, he 
related humorously how as a boy and a young 
man he would never walk, properly speaking, 
but would always run, for which he often came 
in for mild rebuke from his elders and banter on 
the part of his comrades. Perhaps there was 
in these reminiscences of the veteran a sugges- 
tion of the law of compensation in this world : 
as he once moved about too fast, he must now 
slow down. At his residence we talked on 
various subjects, communalism being one of 
them. In Bengal, it is well known, it mainly 
centres round Hindu-Moslem jealousies and 
dissensions. In the Madras Presidency, Sir R. 
Venkata Ratnam said, the Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans, different sub-castes of Brahmans, 

' high-caste ” Hindus and the so-called un- 


touchables, and the various bnguistic groups 
(Telugu-speaking, Tamil-speaking, Malayalam- 
speaking and Kannada-speaking) and sub- 
provincials were at logger-heads with one 
another. He greatly regretted such a state of 
things. 

In Pithapuram the Maharaja Saheb 
maintains a high school for boys and girls, the 
institution being co-edueational, The head- 
master told me 3iat there co-education did not 
give rise to any problem. This is perhaps 
mainly due to the fact that in Andhra-desha, 
generally speaking, there is no purdah. There 
are 641 boys and 97 girls in the school At 
the time of my visit they were having their 
terminal examinations. The school rooms had 
sufficient light and ventilation. I noticed one 
desideratum — the school had no spacious play- 
grounds, and spoke to the headmaster about it. 
Perhaps the Maharaja had then already taken 
steps to give the boys and girls separate playing 
fields. 

Besides the high school, the Maharaja 
maintains two homes for the so-called “ un- 
touchable ” orphan boys and girls. 

The Adi-Andhra boys’ lodge is known as 
Santikutir. The Adi-Andhra girls’ lodge has 
perhaps no distinctive name. The physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual welfare of the boys 
and girls in these homes are well looked after 
by superintendents in residence there. The boys 
and girls looked happy and contented. 

I was glad to meet many ladies and gentle- 
men in the local Brahma Mandir. We had a 
talk on some spiritual and social topics. 

At Pithapuram I went to see the Dewan 
Saheb of the Maharaja. He had gone to a 
health resort for a change with one of his elder 
daughters. The lady of the house was good 
enough to come out with some of her sons and 
daughters and received me graciously. At 
parting I was asked to join and stretch out my 
open palms to receive a present of various 
kinds of fruit. I gladly did so. It is, I was 
given to understand, a custom in Andhra-desha 
to make such presents to visitors. A beautiful 
and pleasing custom. 

I may mention here incidentally that at 
Pithapuram I could converse in Bengali with 
Mr. A. Chalamayya (who received his educa- 
tion at Santiniketan), his wife Srimati Indira 
Devi (a Bengali lady, who speaks Telugu also 
easily), and Mr. R. Balakrishna Rao and 
Srimati Sundaramma of the girls’ lodge, who 
had lived in Calcutta sufficiently long to pick 
up Bengali. 

During ray brief stay at Pithapuram I 
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piij-scd tliroiigli a sca-sicle village, named 
Uppada, to have a look at the sea. Mr. A. 
Ciuilamayya, superintendent of Santikutir, to 
\vlio.se request that I should halt at Pithapuraii] 
I owe the pleasure of a visit to tlie place and 
under whose charge I stayed there, took me to 
the sea-side in a ear whieh tlie Maharaja had 
kindly placetl ut my fiisposal. Uppatla is a 
small ^•i]lage. It had some brick buildings and 
seemed fairly prosjicrous — unlike many of the 
dceadeiit villages in AVest Bengal whieh I have 
known. Tlie fishing boatmen wliom I found on 
the sea-sliore had fine well-knit nniscular 
figures and had the minimnm of clothing on. 
But I must not he thought to convey the 
impression tliat they looked well-fed and sleek. 

In Pithapurain, Uppada, Cocanada and 
Rajamnncli’y the women I came across and saw 
appearetl to have a more self-confident air and 
more healthy looks than the generality of 
Bengali women of the same class. Perhaps 
tliat is due to the absence of purdah and 
malaria there. Many of the women of the 
peasant and working classes had refined and 
chiselled features and a dignified gait which 
betokened age-long racial culture unconnected 
though it might be with literacy. 

From Pithapurain I passed to Cocanada. 
I travelled in the ear lent by the Maharaja. 
All along the route the soil on both sides 
appeared well-watered and fertile. With their 
orchards and fields of cereals they presented a 
pleasing prospect. Indeed I was told that the 
East Godavery district was one of the best 
irrigated and most fertile tracts in the Presi- 
dency. 

At Cocanada I was the guest of Professor 
and Mrs'. Rakshit. Mrs. Rakshit, (b.a., b.t.) 
also is a teacher in the Pittapur Raja's College, 
where her husband is chief lecturer in English. 
She was an assistant inspectress of schools in 
Bengal and principal of the Dacca Teacher’s 
Training School for women. She is the only 
lady teaehei- in all the colleges affiliated to the 
Andhra University. 

The Pittapur Raja’s College and Collegiate 
school are both co-educational. There are 
about 1700 pupils in the school and more than 
500 students in the college. Both at the college 
and the school girls are not required to pay 
fees. Depressed class students are not only free 
but receive scholarships in addition from the 
JIaharaja. 

In Cocanada the Maharaja of Pithapurain 
maintains this high grade college and school, 
and a big orphanage for boys and girls, irres 
pective of creed and caste. Principal 


Eamaswamy was good enough to take me to 
tlie college one day and show me round the 
classes, laboratories, library, and the co 
operative shop of the college. I believe it wa- 
in tlie botanicai laboratory that I had th: 
pleasure of being introduced to a so-cal'cd 
“ untouchable ” student who was working theiv. 
I I’cntured to touch him, however, and obsen-ed 
that there was no rising or falling of the 
temperature of either his body or mine. If 
was a sort of demonstration tiiat contact witli 
'■ untouchables ” does not petrify or liquefy a 
whilom “ holy ” Brahman nor reduce au 
“ untouchable ” to ashes by the Brahma-agni 
(the fire of Brahinanhoodl of a Brahman. 

The college and school buildings are many 
am! are located in the same coinijound. I was 
told that more extensive grounds had been 
secured for the college alone, where hostels and 
qiiartcre for the principal and at least some 
professors will also be coustnicted. The 
JIaharaja will bear the whole cost — pcrliaps a 
few lakhs. 

At the request of Principal Ramaswamy 
and other Mends I delivered an address at the 
Cocanada Brahma Mandir, which was a fine 
and comniadious building from the architec- 
tural point of view. Tlie entire cost of its 
construction, which I guess was about a lakh, 
was borne by the Maharaja of Pithapurain. 
Tlie subject of nry address was the progress of 
civilization. 

I went one morning to see the Cocanada 
orphanage, named after Raja R. V. M. O. 
Rama Rao Bahadur, the present Maharaja's 
father. It is a fine large building situated in 
the midst of extensive grounds. At present 
there are 66 boys and 27 girls in the institution. 
The number of girls could liave been easily 
larger but for a wicked custom. I was told, 
some orphan girls are sold by their relatives to 
persons who bring them up to lead the life of 
professional danceuses — wliich is practically a 
life of shame. 

The Object of the liistirulion is piirdy humanitarian 
— to provide a real home for the homeless little ones, 
where they will be tended, educated and trained to some 
useful services. 

The principle on which it works is purely non- 
sectarian — no distinction of caste and creed is mado- 
A1! desliliile orphans are treated alike, have the same 
meal, same clothing, dine at (he same liall, and sleep at 
the same dormitory — in fact the whole is taken as one 
household, where all the hoys and girls live as brothers 
and sisters. 

The object of the training is meant lo foster the 
spirit of devotion to Cod and of social service to man. 
The daily morning and evening prayers, which are purely 
llieistic. moral instruction and private talks with children 
are all directed to this purpose. The general and lechni- 
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Ciil I'dinatiiiii lia# iu nwn iniporlance and equips llieiti 
with a fair slarl in life. 

Eiiucation of CUildrcn. The school allaclied lo III'’ 
home trains the childrjn up lo the 3rd Form and for 
higher forins anrl college they go lo the ^Iahal•ajah's 
College at Cocanada. .No fees ar.- taken from them 
ihcre. 

Discharge ol Children from the instiuition depends 
on iheir capacity lo earn iheir living. Boys are gine’ 
rally sent out as soon as ihey are able lo earn a living 
wilh any pecuniary help that they may require at the start. 
Girls are discharged after their marriage. Ev:ry girl 
gvls a gran of Rs. 350 for wedding, jewels ami dress at 
ill' lime of her marriage. Some married girls come lo 
the institution for confinement and some receive pecuniary 
aid. Such of the iinfortunaie girls as have lost their 
liii'hands are hmught hack lo the institution and given 
irarning which will onahle them lo earn an independent 
li'ing. Those who are willing to remarry are married 
again. Sr! Maharajah gam bearing the expenditure. Up 
lo dale 34 girls have been married and discharged from 
ihia insliliilioii. 7 of them working as teachers. 70 hoys 
have been discharged from th- Home and are earning their 
livelihood fairly coiiiforialily. 

The loial expenditure, which comes lo Rs. 15,000 
per year, is home wholly by the Maharaja of Pithapuram, 
Th? buildings were also constructed at his expense. No 
grants ace accepted except treats to the children. The 
orphanage was founded at the suggestion and inspiration 
of Sir R. Venkata Roinam Naiilii. 

Mr. Jagannaclha Rao, tlic superintendent, 
slitiwed me round. The large well ventilated 
well liglitcd two-storied edifice protddes a real 
coiiifoitablc lioinc for the orphans which many 
niiddlc-dass well-to-do persons will envy. 

.•Vt tiic request of the orphanage staff 1 
offered prayers at its Temple and spoke to the 
boys and girls. 

I was Sony that at Cocanada I could ni.*t 
c'iill on all the citizens whom I should have 
seen in their lunnes. I managed, however, to 
eiiH on Prineipal Ramaswamy. His wife 
having heen in Calcutta for sometime spoke to 
me in Bengali. When I called on Dr. Vedantaro 
\'cnkata Krishnayya, he, too, conversed with 
me in Bengali. He received his medical train- 
ing in Calcutta and was there for 5 years. Ht 
has extensive practice here and is a well known 
Congress worker. I am informed his wife also 
s|)eaks Bengali. She was for some time a 
member of the All-India Congress Committee 
and President of the Godaveiy District Con- 
gress Coomraittee. I was glad to see Professor 
and Mrs. Sachcliidanandaiu and their lovely 
little baby in tlieir home. I called on Professor 
an<l Mrs. S. N. Pal and, of course, had a talk 
with them in Bengali. I am told Mrs. Pal speaks 
ifliomatic Tclugu ns fluently as Andhra ladies. 
I saw Ml’, and Mrs. Jyotirmoy Banerji and 
their sprightly little son also. ilr. Banerji is a 
Deputy Con.'^ervator of Forests. Mrs. Banerji 
is a daughter of Dr. Brajendranath Ganguli of 
Caicutfa. wlio is a friend of ours. Mr. Banerji 


tvas good enough to lend me his car, and himself 
showed me some parte of the town, and took me 
to Samalkot station along tlie bank of an irriga- 
tion canal. Samalkot may be famous for 
other things, but I remember it as the place 
where on the railway platform I bought nice 
little wooden toys for my grandchildren. 

iVhen I reached Rajahmimdry, it was past 
twelve noon. I was taken to. Veeresalingam 
Pantulu gam’s garden, where there were a 
two-storied cottage and a bungalow belonging 
to him. There was also a brick-built roofed 
pavilion where a small number of persons can 
assemble for devotional purposes. The garden 
also contained Pantulu gam’s samadhi, with 
an e])itaph on marble stating that he was “ a 
sincere theist,” a perfectly correct description. 
Many persons had come from various places in 
Andhra-desha to attend the ceremony of 
unveiling his statue. A breakfast had been 
arranged for all of us in the garden. I found 
there Dr. V. Ramkrishna Rao, a former 
principal of the Pittapur Raja’s College, 
Mr. Kalianaswamy, editor of Sad liana, 
Mr, V. P. Raju, a former superintendent of tlio 
Cocanada orphanage, Mr. P. Sundarasiva Rao, 
secretary of the Hitakarini Samaj founded by 
Pantulu garu, and many other friends to whom 
I was introduced but whose names I am soriy 
lia^'e escaped ray tneinoiy. We all squatted on 
the ground and had our meals. I took, among 
other things, a cup of “ rasam,” which is said 
to have a cooling effect. 

After this feast I was taken to a big 
bungalow where I was to put up. There one 
of the first gentlemen to call was Mr. N. Subba 
Rao Pantulu, who is, I was told afterw’ards, 
known as the Bhishma of Andhra-dealm. It 
was extremely kind of liim to come to see me. 
He said that when he was a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council I had commented 
in The Modern Review on one of Ms speeches 
there. Casually, perhaps owing to my hoary 
appearance, he asked how old I was. I said I 
was past seventy. “Only seventy 1” he softly 
ejaculated. I could understand the significance 
of this brief remark when he said on enquiry 
that he was eighty. He looked younger than 
myself — the main indication of his eighty 
winters being a sligiit stoop. 

The first public duty which I had to 
perform at Rajahmundiy was the deliveiy 
an address on India’s new constitution. It was 
delivered in the open space adjoining tlie 
Town Hall under the presidency of Mr. N. 
Subba Rao. It is said to be able to accommo- 
date an audience of three or foiu' thousanti 
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Cocanada Pitiapur Raja’s College Staff and Estailishment 



Inmates of the Viresalingam Widows’ Home, RajahmuDdry, & Secretary, Hiiakarini Samaj, 
Editor, M. R., & Secretary, Prarthana Samaj 


persons. It was fairly crowded. The Town of the widows’ home were photographed with 
Hall was built at the expense of Pantulu garu. myself in their midst. 

So were his large high school, the widows' In tlie afternoon and evening of the same 
home, and the Prarthana Samaj Mandir, in day the statue of Veeresalingant Pantulu g;ini 
which last I performed divine service next was unveiled. The open air gatlieriiig in whose 
morning. When the service was over the girls midst the ceremony was performed was very 
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THANKS FOR NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
We cordially thank those of our readers who have kindly sent us the names 
of those friends and acquaintances of theirs who wish to subscribe for The 
iHoilern Review. Those readers who have not yet noticed our request inserted 
in the last issue, may fin<l it convenient to rea<l it as inserted in the present 
issue. — Editor, The Modern Revietv. 



A Great World Tragedy 

The conquest of Abyssinia by Italy is a 
great world tragedy. By it an ancient nation, 
which has traditions and history running back 
at least to the times of King Solomon, has lost 
its independence — ^we hope only temporarily. 

The Ethiopian or Abyssinian Emperor 
and people fought patriotically and with unsur- 
passed courage. No people, oriental or 
'Occidental, ever fought more heroically against 
great odds. 

Had it been a case of ordinary ‘ civilized ’ 
warfare, Ethiopia could not have been con- 
quered. But it was not. 

Civilized ’ Nations Not Civilized 

The conquest of Ethiopia is a world tragedy 
aot merely because it means the extinction — 
for a time at least — of the liberty of a people. 
It is a tragedy also because it shows up the 
character of human, particularly of occidental, 
civilization. ' A patriotic, brave and ancient 
nation falls victim to an act of inhuman 
international brigandage, but ‘ civilized ’ 
nations behave almost like unconceme*.! 
spectators. None of them run to its succour. 

The League was guilty of another kind of 
immoral conduct. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
fought on in the hope that the League would be 
true to its professions and would help him. 
But it did not, and was thus guilty of breach 
of faith. 

The League of Nations, an organization of 
' civilized ’ states, talks of sanctions, and half- 
heartedly adopts some ineffective ones; but as 
regards sanctions which would have been 
effective, unconvincing reasons are given as to 
why they could not and cannot be adopted. 
If effective sanctions cannot be adopted, why 
does the League programme includes sanctions 
at all, and why did its members go on talking 
about them while Italy was gradually con- 
quering Ethiopia? Lastly, consideration by 
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the League of the Italo-Abyssinian question 
has been postponed to the middle of June! Is 
this postponement to give Italy sufficient time 
to consoUdate its conquest? 

War is a negation of civilization. The 
League of Nations came into existence mainly 
to end war, to substitute arbitration and other 
judicial procedure for fighting, and establish 
enduring .peace. It has failed to achieve what 
it was bom to achieve. Whether its failure is 
due to the unwillingness or the powerlessness of 
its most powerful members may be discussed. 
But will mere discussion provide any remedy? 

Thei-e are truly ciidlized and impartial 
persons among ail nations. They may suggest 
that the remedy lies in a change of heart. 

If there is change of heart in a robber, it 
means that he will commit robbeiy no more. 
But it implies also that he will give up what 
he got by pretoous acts of ^obbe^^^ 

Some of the most powerful member states 
of the League have done, some time or other in 
their historj’, what Italy has done recently. So 
they could have seriously and effectively 
opposed Italy’s war of a^ession only if there 
had been change of heart among them. But 
such change of heart would imply that they 
must not only refrain in future from depriving 
other peoples of their liberty and property but 
that they must also relinquish what they got, 
and now possess, by their previous misdeeds. 
This no foreign-countrj'-owning state-member 
of the League is at present prepared to do. So 
their ‘ national ’ hearts — if nations as such can 
be said to have hearts — cannot now truly change, 
and hence the real cause of their weakness, 
powerlessness and unwillingness to help 
victimized nations cannot be destroyed under 
present conditions. 

When Sir Samuel Hoare said in effect in 
a speecli that all industrial nations must have 
a due share of raw materials and, consequently 
a due share of raw-material-producing countries, 
his obseiwation implied an approval of or con- 
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nivance at the conquest of unindustrialized 
raw-material-producing countries by indus- 
trializing imperialistic nations. So long as the 
rights to freedom and national property of 
‘ backward,’ raw-material-producing countries 
are not recognized, civilization must continue to 
be a sham and an illusion. 

An American Paper Cries Shame 

New York, May 6. 

“ The swift collapse and disappearance of the 
Ethiopian Covemment put the finishing touches to what 
appears to be a deep liumiliation for the British Govern- 
ment,” declares the A'eui York Times. 

If Britain is ashamed at what hannened, there are 
good reasons why other nations should also be ashamed. 
The world ought to he ashamed at the breakdown of 
its plans for collective security. It must set to work 
to make better plans.” — Reuter. 

Yes, but America also is of “ the world.” 
What has it done to help Ethiopia? 

Mr. Baldwins Confession 

Mr. Baldwin has confessed that the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia means humiliation for 
Great Britain. 

Triumph of the Sword and Civilization ? 

In Mussolini’s broadcast message officially 
announcing Italy’s entrance into Addis Ababa, 
he declared that “ Ethiopia was Italian by right, 
because it was occupied with the sword of 
Rome and civilization which had triumphed 
over barbarism.” Conquest gives no moral 
right to the conqueror. Hence, Ethiopia can- 
not be Italy’s by right. 

It is not true ^hiopia w’as occupied with 
the sword of Rome. 

Cairo, May 10. 

The Egyptian correspondent who accompanied the 
Italian invaders from Desa to Addis Ababa reports tom 
Djibouti : 

“It is a serious mistake to consider that Abyssinia 
was conquered by the Italians by_ facing the brave 
Abyssinians. It was only pitiless poison gas that kiUed 
the brave Abyssinian warriors and the innocent womw 
and cldldren. At a distance of 90 miles from Addis 
Ababa I saw with my own eyes thousands of .Abyssinians 
fighting bravely before the poisonous gas was let out 
but they fell down at once on the ground as the 
statues fall dotvn with violent earthquake shock. 

“ It was an extremely ghastly sight. The soldiers 
were all lying on the ground and were appearing like 
the figures woven in a mast carpet, tne monkeys 
dangling in the branches with their babes clinging to 
their breasts, the pigeons perching on the boughs, the 
eagles flying in air, the rhinoceros playfully uprooting the 
trees, the hippopotamus majestically svrtnming in the 
water; in fine the birds of air and the animals of land 
were petrified as soon as they inhaled the poisonous 
gas. The scene ran neither be depicted on the canvas 
nor can it be described in words. The whole atmos- 
phere was surcharged with the stinking smell emanating 


from the rotting bodies of the people, the birds and the- 
animals. 

“ People think that the Italians fought with the 
Abyssinians, but the fact is otherwise. It is the Askeriea, 
and the African Muslim Arabs who were dragged from 
Tripoli and other Italian territories and placed in front 
of the army to face the Abyssinians. Italians could never 
fight Abysrinian warriors. Only in the last campaign 
nearly 15,000 Askeries and Arab Muslims were killed 
near Dessi and on their way to Addis Ababa.” 

It was the cunning cowardice of imperia- 
listic and despotic Italy which prompted her- 
to send the Askeries and African Muslim Ai-abs 
to die for her. 

As for civilization triumphing over 
barbarism, aggressive war of conquest is un- 
civilized and barbarous. That the League of 
Nations at least pretends or professes to be an 
organization of civilized peoples for preventing, 
and stopping war clearly implies that war is 
an uncivilized and barbarous method. If in 
the present stage of human progress, one may 
consider some wars allowable and justifiable 
and, therefore, somewhat civilized, and other 
wars unjustifiable and imcmlized, it may be 
said that wars for preserving or regaining a 
nation’s independence are certainly civilized,, 
relatively speaking. So the Abyssinians were- 
the civilized party and the Italians -were un- 
civilized. 

Moreover, the Italians carried on their 
fight by using poison gas, by bombing hospitals, 
women and children from the air and by bribing 
some Ethiopians to play the role of traitors. 
Hence the Italians were the real barbarians. 

Can the Pope Blaspheme ? 

Prayers for victory at the commencement 
of wars of aggression and conquest and tlianks- 
giving for such rictory won have always seemed' 
to us blasphemous. The keeping and display- 
ing of battle-flags, used in sanguinary conflicts 
and stained with the blood of fellow-men, have- 
also appeared to us to be acts of profanation. 
Hence, thougli in Italy people are constrained 
to do and say in public only that which 
Mussolini likes and therefore we are not dis- 
posed to judge Italians harshly, yet we can- 
not but express our disapproval of what the 
Pope said at the opening of the Catholic press- 
exliibition in Rome with reference to Italy’s- 
conquest of .\byssinia. Such things bring 
religion into contempt. 

Rome, May. 12. 

.\ message of peace was delivered by His Holiness 
the Pope, speaking at the opening today of one vrorld 
exhiiiition of the Catholic press. He said that God had 
visibly blessed the exhibition by causing it to coincide 
with tlie triumphal joy of a great and good people for 
peace, which, it is hoped, would be the prelude to true 
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European and world peace for which the exhibition 
aimed at bring the symbol. 

His Holiness regretted that Russia and Germany 
were not represented at the Exhibition. The Pope 
denounced communism, which he said threatened the 
security of civilized life and above all of religion, 
especially of the Catholic Churclies. — Reuter. 

The Pope calls the Italian people great 
and good and their joy, joy for peacel The 
frogs in the fable, at whom some boys were 
tlirowing stones, said ; “ It may be play to you, 
but it is deatli to us. But why blame the 
Pope alone? We have not read in the papers 
that any leading statesman of the world con- 
nected with the government of his country has 
uttered one word of sympathy with Ethiopia. 
But perhaps it is best as it is. Silence is better 
than hypocrisy. 

In the Pope’s opinion the Italian conquest 
of Abysssinia would be the prelude to true 
European and world peace — just as any notorious 
act of incendiarism may be hoped to be the 
prelude to the cessation of all conflagrations for 
ever. 

The Pope denounced communism “ which 
threatened the security of civilized life.” By 
implication did he praise fascism, which has 
destroyed the security of Abyssinian life ? The 
Abyssinians have had a civilization of their 
own for centuries. But if it be assumed that 
they are an imcivilized people, is it not a crime 
to destroy the lives and occupy by force the 
country of even an uncivilized people ? 

The Pope condemns communism for 
threatening the, security of religion. One of the 
things done by the communists in Russia 
wWch we have condemned is thmv atheistic 
propaganda and their anti-God public educa- 
tional system. But we would have praised 
them if their propaganda and educational 
system had been directed only against_ those 
types of so-called religion which sanction or 
connive at aggressive wars of conquest and 
similar acts of international robbery. 

The Abyssinian Constitution and Slavery 

In the pre-British period of Indian history 
one comes across several Abyssinians noted for 
their generalship and statesmanship. Abyssinia 
is not a country of savages, though the per- 
sistent Italian and other similar European 
propaganda may mislead one to believe that it 
is. The Emperor of Abyssinia has not been a 
despot whose word was law. It has had a 
constitution. According to the Statesman's 
Year-book for 1935, 

"On July 16, 1931, a constituiion was proclaimed,” 

“All are equal before the law and succession to 


the Throne is reserved to the present dynasty. The Erst 
Parliament was opened on November 2, 1934.” 

As regards slavery, the impression has 
been_ sought to be produced that slave trade 
flourishes in Abyssinia and that the Abyssinian 
government sanctions slavery. Before consider- 
ing whether that is so or not, one may as well 
remember that in Italy all except Mussolini 
and in Germany all except Hitler are slaves. 
The exact position as to slaverj’ in Abyssinia 
may be understood from the following extract 
from the Stafesjuoa’s Fear-boofc .• 

“ Domestic slavery h a recognized insiiiulion, bat 
slave-trading, by an ancient law renewed by a decree 
issued in June, 1923, is punishable by death. A compre- 
hensive edict of 45 clauses was issued in March, 1924, 
providing ior the gradual emancipation of slaves, 
beginning with the children born of slaves. In July, 1931, 
a further edict was published whereby inter <z2ta slaves 
regain their freedom immediately on the death of their 
master. In August, 1932, a new Slavery Department, 
independent of the Ministry of the Interior, was consti- 
tuted by decree.” 

Veiled Slavery in European Colonies 
in Africa 

In many, if not in all or most, Colonies of 
European Powers in Africa, slaveiy exists in 
reality, though not in name. The dark-com- 
plexioned indigenous people of those regions 
iiave been deprived of their lands by various 
devices and they have been reduced to the 
position of wage-serfs. Peonage is another 
name for slavery. 

Yet the European Powers concerned are 
not spoken of as slave-holding nations, except by 
some honest philanthropists. The mote in non- 
European eyes is readily discerned by Europeans 
but they do not perceive the beam in their own. 

Slavery in Japan 

A form of slavery which is not less wicked 
than that which is generally understood by the 
word exists in Japan. The Japan Weekly 
Chronicle for April 16, 1936, writes : 

“ Parents can and do sell their daughters to the 
licensed quarters, and once in, it is with the greatest 
difBcully that the girl can escape so long as s^ retains 
the smallest measure of health and good looks.’ 

But dare any European nation think of 
going to Japan to spread civilization and 
extinguish slavery there by conquest? 

There is no countrj' where there are no 
evils. But the existence of such evils does not 
entitle anv other country to conquer and annex 
it ‘i.W peoples are entitled to render brotherly 
help to all other peoples for their improvement 
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— nay, it is theiv duty. But conquest and 
annexation are not, have never been, undertaken 
for such fraternal service. They are acts of 
greed and spoliation. 

Abyssinia’s Past Neglect 

Our sympathies are entirely with Abyssinia, 
But it must be said that she has been guilty of 
neglect of duty for ages. No person’s weakness 
gives others the moral right to enslave him. 
But weakness is not a virtue. It is rather the 
opposite. It has been truly said in the 
Upanishads : 

“ Na>avam Atiusbalafainena labhyah,” 

“ This Self cannot be realized by the weak.” 

The popular story runs that one day the 
kid came weeping to the god Brahma and said 
to him : “ Lord, why is it that I sen-’e as food 
for other creatures?” ‘‘IVell, my child,” 
answered the god, “ I wish I could help you 
there I M'hen I look at you, even I feel tempted 
to crunch you.” 

If Ethiopia has been conquered by the use 
of poison gas, why could she not equip herself 
betimes against such contingency by progress in 
science and mechanical invention? 

Ethiopia is not a small country. It is 
350,000 square miles in area, whereas Italy’s 
area is only 119,713 square miles. Its mineral 
and other resources are not less but rather more 
than those of Italy. The tradition and history 
of Ethiopia are not less ancient than those of 
Italy. Yet what a space in human history does 
Italy fill with her literature, arts, law and cul- 
ture! Abyssinia is nowhere in comparison. 

■U’ith her smaller area Italy contains a 
population of more than forty millions, whereas 
the population of Abyssinia is only five and a 
half millions. True, the latter has mountains 
and forests. But Italy, too, has mountains, and 
marshes and a volcano thrown in. 

No doubt, in the long history of human 
civilization, opportunity has come to some 
peoples early, to some later. But Abyssinia 
failed to take advantage of her opportunities to 
the full even after her contact and conflict with 
Europe. She ought to have made adequate 
progress in knowledge, invention, and manufac- 
ture by modern scientific processes, as Japan has 
done. 

All peoples require to make progress in the 
arts and sciences — in culture in general, not 
merely to ward off the attacks of robber nations. 
It is necessary for the gradual and progi'essive 
realization of the human ideal of perfection. 


“ Prisoners’ Paradise ” 

‘‘Prisoners’ Paradise,” is the name given to 
the Andamans by Sir Hemy Craik, Home 
Member to the Govcraiuent of India, after a 
visit to that penal settlement. An official report, 
not yet twenty years old, from which Mr. 
Mohanlal Saxena, has made large 

extracts in a newspaper article, gave the 
impression that it more resembled the nether 
regions, popularly named hell, and hence 
Government in those clays resolved not to send 
any more prisoners there. If conditions have 
changed in the diametrically opposite direction 
since then, let us hear that testimony from the 
toads under the harrow, the P. I. (the per- 
manently imprisoned people. And why not 
allow' any mxjv., who so desires, to visit the 
islands and sing their praises? And why again 
should not some British bureaucrats settle in 
that Paradise after retirement with their fat 
pensions from the Indian treasury and their not 
meagre savings? 

“ Annihilation of Caste ” 

We have received a copy of “ Annihilation 
of Caste,” being a "speech prepared by Dr. B. 
R. Ambedkar, M.A.., ph.D., D.sc., Barrister-at- 
Law, for the annual conference of the Jat-Pat- 
Todak Mandal of Lahore, but not delivered^ 
owing to the cancellation of the conference by 
the Reception Committee on the ground that 
the views expressed in the speech would be im- 
bearable to the Conference.” It has been sent 
to us for review. But, according to our rule, 
such publications are not reviewed in our 
columns. 

Dr. Ambedkar has reasons to be bitter. 
We do not obseiwe caste ourselves. But we 
have never suffered a thousandth part of the 
indignities heaped on him and his like quite 
undeservedly, and are, therefore, not qualified to 
sit in judgment on him or adrtse him. All that 
we can do is to be sincerely ashamed of the 
treatment received by him, and by his kith and 
kin for ages, and to resolve never to be a party 
to such treatment of any human being, as we 
hope we have personally never been. 

JFhy Jat-Pat-Todak Mandal Conference 
was Cancelled 

“You have got to apply the dynamite to the Vedas 
and Shastras which deny any part to reason, to Vedas 
and Shastras which deny any part to morality ” — this was 
one of the passages in Dr. .^mbedkar’s address, which 
was to have been delivered at the Jat-Pat-Todak 
Conference, about which Dr. .Ambedkar had something 
to say in the press recently. 

The doctor had sent an advance copy of the address 
to be delivered with the stipulation that he would make 
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eetisin additions. And the one (leierred to above) 
caused ihe hitch. 

In conclusion, the statement says : “ The Mandal 
would once again express its deep sense of gratitude for 
the pains taken by Dr. Ambedkar in the preparation 
of his address, which is undoubtedly an excellent treatise 
on caste system. The Mandal is also in perfect accord 
with the views held by him on this most baneful system, 
which is responsible for the disintegration of the Hindus, 
except that it stands for bringing about revolutionary 
changes in the body politic of the Hindus without 
renouncing their ancestral religion, while Dr. Ambedkar 
believes in defection.” 

Wajed Ali Khan Pani 

In Wajed Ali Khan Pani, popularly known 
as Chand Mian, Bengal has lost a citizen who 
had attained distinction and popularity in the 
fields of politics and education. He was a 
wealthy landlord of Karatia in the Mymen- 
singh district. His wealth and high social 
position did not deter him from taking part in 
the civil disobedience movement. In conse- 
quence, he had to go to jail — ^perhaps alone 
among the big landlords of Bengal. When he 
was arrested, it is said that a vast concourse 
of one lakh people followed him to the police 
station. 

For the spread of education in his neigh- 
bourhood he established the Saadat College, 
where students can get high education at veiy 
moderate expense, a high school for boys, a girls’ 
school, and, for his co-religionists, a Madrasah 
and a Maktab. He also sent some students 
abroad for further education. He established a 
hospital and charitable dispensary also. 

Sir R. Ramachandra Rao 

Sir R. Ramachandra Rao, whose death at 
Bangalore was reported last month, was about 
67 at the time of his death. Professionally he 
was an advocate of the Madras High Coi^. 
He was a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council from I&IO to 1923, and member of the 
Legislative Assembly from 1924 to 1926. He 
was a member of the All-India Liberal deputa- 
tion in 1919, of the Lyttoc Committee on 
Indian Students in 1921, of the Indian Sand- 
hurst Committee in 1924; President of the 
Prohibition League in 1926, President of the 
All-India Indian States’ People’s Conference in 
1927; Member of the so-called In^an Round 
Table Conference in 1930, and President of the 
Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank in 1930. He gave evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
reforms. 

He was a leading member of the Indian 
National Liberal Federation. He took keen 


interest in matters relating to Indian finance 
and the Indian army. As President of the \11- 
India Indian States’ People’s Conference he led 
a deputation to England on behalf of the States" 
people— a duty for the discharge of which he 
was adequately equipped, as his presidential 
address at their conference showed his mastery 
of the problems of the States’ subjects, 

“ Manchester Guardian ” on the Case 
of Subhas C. Bose 

On receiving in Vienna the news of the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Dr. M. Atal wrote a letter to The .IJaH- 
chester Guardian which tliat paper published 
in full in its issue of April 24 last. The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from that letter : 

I have often_ observed that the leaders of public 
opinion and Christian churches in England, whenever 
they think that a foreign nation has behaved in a culpable 
manner either in matters national or inlemalionai, arc 
not slow to bring SEvere indictments against it, but when 
acts outrageous in character are perpetrated in India by- 
men of their own race they keep quiet. Their silence is 
puazling. And we Indians must be excused if we do nut 
take the moral and ethical pronouncements of the English 
publicists at their face value. 

The following editorial in the same issue 
of The Manchester ' Guardian refers to Dr. 
Atal’s letter : 

The Case of Mr. Bose 

That Englishmen are natural hypocrites is an ancient 
belief of foreigners. We protest (it is said) our attach- 
ment to justice, never-endingly lecture other nations nir 
their arbitrary treatment of prisoners, and at the same 
time ourselves fling thousands of persons into gaol and 
keep them there without trial or any process of law. 
We brag about our enthusiasm for freedom of speech at 
moments when parts of our Empire groan under a heavy 
censorship. Like it or not, these are charges often made, 
It would be a pity if colour continued any longer to be- 
lent to them by such cases as that of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, recently discussed iu Parliament and the subject 
of a letter in our correspondence columns to-day. 
Mr. Bose, by profession a poHtioian and by taste an- 
opponent of British rule, was put in gaol witliout trial 
ia 1924 and kept there till 1927, put in gaol again in 
1932 and kept till 1933, when his health broke down. 
He was then allowed to leare India for treatment. He 
was warned that if he returned to India it would only 
be to gaol. This year he has retumsd. and once more, 
accordingly, the gaol received him. The Government’s 
defence of all this, repeated in the Commons on Tuesday, 
is that Mr. Bose was “connected with the terrorist 
movement in other words, that he is too dangerous 
to be left at large. But whatever Mr. Bose’s sms or 
lack of them, he has never Been placed on trial on any 
charge. He has merely been thrown into prison without 
being given any chance to defend himself. It is true 
that Mr. Bose only happens to be one of many persons 
similarly treated; he is prominent and has vocal friends. 
But is that any answer? In fact, is Mr. Bose s treatment 
consistent witfi English standards of fair play at all. 
Ox is it the sort of thing which ought to happen only 
among those unenlightened “ foreigners . 
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Removal of Subhas Chandra Bose to 
Kurseong 

It is some relief that Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose has been removed from the sultry climate 
of Poona, where he was confined in Yeravada 
Central Prison, to the cool heights of Kurseong 
in the Darjeeling district, where he is interned 
in the house of his brother Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, who had himself been interned there. 

The funproved) allegations made by 
Government against both the brothers are 
similar. Both in turn have been interned in 
the same town and house. May it be hoped 
then that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose will be now 
released as his brother was? That will give 
some satisfaction to the public. 

But nothing can comi>letely satisfy the 
public except the repeal of all laws, regulations 
•and other measures sanctioning the arbitrary 
imprisonment of men and women for indefinite 
periods without trial and con-viction according 
to ordinary* judicial processes. 

Some Prominent Moderates ” Refuse 
io Join Civil Liberties Union 

Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru, President of the 
Indian National Congress, has in-vdted persona 
of all communities and schools of political 
thought to combine to form a Civil Liberties 
Union. Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer have refused to join the Union, 
both gimng somewhat similar reasons for their 
decision. 

“ It is possible to start a non-sectarian union of this 
character, but I am afraii it will not continue to be very 
'long a non-party organization. Differences of a sharp 
-character m the approach of certain questions are bound 
to arts? as the question of restrictive laws cannot be 
approached fn isolation and is bound to involve consi- 
deration of methods of work of some of the parties, 
iheir beliefs, their political aims and objects. Unfortu. 
•nately, at present there is not that mutual confidence 
and respect among the politicians of different schools 
of reformist thought and others which is a necessary 
condition for ail harmonious co-operation.” 

So says Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a letter 
•to Pandit Jawaharlal, dated May 2, expressing 
his inability to join the pro])osed Civil Liberties 
Union. 

He says 

“While I very sincerely deplore ih? existence on 
the India statute book of laws calculated to circumscribe 
civil liberty, I cannot overlook the circumstances in 
whose wake these restrictive laws have followed. I shall 
be very glad if these laws were repealed and the restric- 
tion imposed on some civil liberties completely removed. 

“ It seems to me, however, that the achievement of 
the subject can he very much facilitated and accelerated 
by a revision of the policy and mstbods of work on the 


part of those who want political freedom and self 
government. I confess, and am not very hopeful, I must 
say, I am not at all encouraged by your recent speech, 
to entertain any hope that there can be that mutual 
respect and confidence between your school and mine. 
There, it'seems to me such union may, instead of doing 
good, easily make the position worse by giving rise to 
difleiences not only on the main issue of civil libfrlies 
which are prized by all public men but on concomittant 
issues which cannot be ignored in any broad and dis- 
passionate consideration of the main issue. I very raucli 
regret, therefore, I cannot see my way of joining your 
proposed union.” 

It is the duty of prominent public men like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to prevent the rise of 
or at least minimize the “ difierences of a sharp 
character ” -which, he says, are bound to arise 
Instead of trying to do that he makes the pos- 
sibility of the rise of such differences a ground 
for refusing to join the Union. If there is not 
the necessary mutual confidence and respect 
among the politicians of different schools of 
reformist thought and others, it is the duty ol 
such public men to come together to work for 
creating an atmosphere congenial to the growth 
of such mutual confidence and respect. Stand- 
ing aloof is not the way to do it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur says he very sincerely 
deplores the existence of laws calculated to cir- 
cumscribe civil liberty and will be glad if they 
were repealed. But he will not co-operate with 
other than reformists to bring about their 
repeal. Nor is it clearly mentioned or indicated 
what he and his fellow-Liberals are doing or 
going to do for their repeal. There is no in- 
dication in his or Sir Sivaswamy’s reply that 
they and other reformists want to bring the 
pressure of their organized collecti^'e opinion 
against repressive laws to bear on the Govern- 
ment. They must do some such thing to prove 
that they are in earnest in their expression of 
dislike of repressive laws. Of course, there is 
no urgency to do so, so far as they are con- 
cerned; for Government has not so far actually 
circumscribed the civil liberties of any Liberals, 
nor is likely to do so, so long as they maintain 
their present mentality and behaviour. 

For the existence of “ these restrictive laws ” 
Sir Tej Bahadur makes the Congress school of 
politicians responsible, by implication, if not 
directly. He does not blame Government even 
indirectly for passing such laws. It seems to 
be his opinion tliat, for their repeal, what is 
necessary is not any change of policy on the 
part of Government but “ a re-vision of the 
policy and methods of work " of the Congress 
party. But that party has suspended non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience for an in- 
definitely long period and adopted parliament- 
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ary methods. A section of the party may even 
vote in favour of acceptance of office. 

As regards the resumption of civil dis- 
obedience and similar ‘militant’, methods, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru spoke thus in his 
Lucknow presidential address : 

“ There has been some talk of a militant programme 
and militant action. I do not know wbat exactly is 
meant, but if direct action on a national scale or civil 
disobedience are meant, then I would say that I see no 
near prospect of them. Let us not indulge in tall talk 
before we are ready for big action. Our business today 
is to put our house in order, to sweep away the defeatist 
menialitv of some people, and to build up our organiza- 
tion with its mass affiliations, as well as to work among 
the masses.” 

We do not find anything revolutionary, 
anything opposed to reformism, in these 
observations. 

If, however, the Liberals or Moderates, 
want Congresaites to abjure direct action, civil 
ffisobedience, passive resistance and the like 
for ever, they should remind themselves that 
Gokbale did not say that passive resistance was 
not permissible in any circumstance and that 
in the Legislative Assembly even the Home 
Member did not require the Congress party to 
make any declaration of such abjuration in 
perpetuity. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer, replying to Pandit 
Jawaharlal, regarding the establishment of the 
Civil Liberties Union, says : 

There is fundamental divergence of opinion between 
the Congress and the Liberals since 1918. The Congress 
believes in complete independence with severance of 
Briti^ connection, whereas the Liberals believe in 
Dominion Status, as membership of the British Common- 
wealth confers security and mutual help, which is of 
great value in troublous days ahead. Further he eBj$ 
there is a iBfference in the methods of the two parties. 
He (Pandit Nehru) in his Lucknow addrew had pro- 
pounded the revolutionary creed for uprooting existing 
means whereby encroachments on civil liberties may be 
checked. 

Sir Sivaswami says the new constitution had foreseen 
the creation of deadlocks in the administration and 
provided against that and it is likely the Extremist acti- 
vities may provoke further restrictions of such liberties. 

Sir Sivaswami admits the existence of re- 
pressive laws and says : 

The Liberals, too, are opposed to them, but these 
have been mostly provoked or called for by the terrorist 
and civil disobedience activities. He denies that sup- 
pression of civil liberties has been progressively getting 
more widespread and intensive. In view of this gwf, 
both in aim and methods, there can’t be co-op«ation 
between the Liberals and the Congress and in spite of 
the Congress President’s assurance, that the sole function 
of the Civil Liberties Union will he. protection of civil 
liberties in all departments of the nation’s activity and 
avoid any entanglement on other poUtieal or economic 
issues, in the very nature of things it is impowible to 
avoid such entanglements. Even in Russia there has been 
ruthless repression and curtailment of freedom of speech 


and press in peace time, as by other nations during war 
time. 

Sir Sivaswami concluding says : “ Recon- 
ciliation of liberty with peace and order is 
essential condition of national well-being and 
progress.” 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer’s talk of fundamental 
divergence of opinion and reference t-o complete 
independence and dominion status are not 
strictly relevant. It is quite possible for 
persons holding such divergent opinions and 
believing in different ultimate political goals for 
India to co-operate for the removal of common 
grievances by pursuing common non-revolution- 
ary methods. 

When Sir Sivaswami says that “ extremist 
activities may provoke further restrictions of 
such liberties,” that “repressive laws” “have 
been mostly provoked or called for by the 
terrorist and civil disobedience activities ” 
(mark the juxtaposition of terrorist and civil 
disobedience activities) , and that “ Even in 
Russia -^ere has been ruthless repression and 
curtailment of freedom of speech and press in 
peace time, as by other nations in war time,” 
he seems to speak in defence or at least in 
extenuation of tlie policy of repression; he does 
not condemn that policy even in the mildest 
terms (nor does Sir Tej Bahadur) — as if ruthless 
repression was and is the only course that 
governments can adopt . under the circum- 
stances! As the replies of these public men to 
Mr. Nehru are not very brief, could not they 
have said, while blaming the Congressites 
directly or indirectly, that Government should 
have tried and should still trj’ the policy of 
conciliation by the concession of an adequate 
measure of self-government? Had they done 
so, it would have been quite clear that they were 
not speaking like partisans as opponents of Con- 
gress and, what is still worse, as defenders of, 
apologists for or at least extenuators of the re- 
pressive policy of the British Government in 
India. 

Like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Siya- 
swami .-^yer expresses disapproval of repressive 
laws. But what is the value of such dis- 
approval when they appear to consider a re- 
pressive policy quite natural and inevitable 
under the cireumstences? 

A Moslem Leader Favours Civil 
Liberties Union 

In refreshing contrast to the replies of the 
two Liberal public men Sir Wazir_ Hasan 
ports the proposal to establish a Civil Liberties 
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Unioa. Here is an extract from his letter to 
Mr. Nehru. 

“ The existence of Civil lilierlies is the necessary 
prtreqiiisite of all political activities in a country. I, 
therefore, view with apprehension the serious encroach- 
ments made daily on our libtrlies by an irresponsible 
administration. They are wholly repugnant to my sense 
«f justice and fair play as tliey would be to all right 
thinking men. 

“ Tlitre are certain fundamental matters over which 
we cannot possibly allow difference in our political out- 
look to stoD us from uniting. Tbe question of starting 
a countrywide agitation for the protection of our civil 
liberties is on; of them. And from this point of vievr 1 
deprecate the action of those communalisis, who have 
gone to the absurd length of refusing to participate in 
this work just because they approach the question of 
communal award from an angle, which is not the same 
as that of th; Congress.” 

The Liberals have said wiiy they cannot 
unite with “ others.” Sir Wazir says in effect 
that union of persons of different political out- 
look is possible, desirable and necessary. Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer “ denies that suppression of 
ci\il liberties has been progressively getting 
more widespread and intensive.” But Sir Wazir 
Hasan says that he views “ with apprehension 
the serious encroachments made daily on our 
liberties by an irresponsible administration.” 

Sir Wazir Hasan never engaged in the 
“ Extremist activities ” referred to by Sir Siva- 
swami Aiyer. As he was until recently Chief 
Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, presumably he 
values “ peace and order,” with which Sir 
Sivaswami wants the “ reconciliation of liberty.” 
Perhaps he sees no harm in “ peace and order ” 
being maintained by the sacrifice of liberty. 
But there are people who hold that the only 
means of securing enduring peace and order' is 
the attainment of liberty by the people. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is known to be 
thoroughly non-sectarian and non-communal in 
his outlook and views and, if we are not mis- 
taken, is a member of the Indian National 
Lilreral Federation, which is a non-communal 
organization. On the other hand, Sir Wazir 
Hasan only recently presided over a session of 
the Muslim League, which is a communal orga- 
nization. It is, therefore, somewhat curious and 
intriguing that, whereas Sir Tej Bahadur thinks 
that, though it is possible to start a non- 
sectarian union, it will not long continue to be 
a non-party organization, Sir Wazir has no such 
apprehension. 

Pandit Nehru’s Reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru 

It was after we had written our two 
foregoing notes relating to the Civil Liberties 


Union that we read in a daily the following 
verj’ reasonable and very conciliatory statement 
sent to the Press by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; 

Sometime back I received Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu's 
reply to my circular letter about the formation of an 
Indian Civil Liberties Union. I sent a reply to him two 
weeks ago. I did not give publicity either to hie letter 
or to my reply. I find, however, that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s letter has been sent to the press, presumably by 
him, I am therefore issuing to the press the following 
reply which I sent him at the time : 

" My Dear Tej Bahadurji, 

“Thank you for your letter of May 1, which I have 
read carefully. Your objections to joining the proposed 
Civil Liberties Union are two; (1) It would be easier 
to get the restrictions on civil liberties removed if the 
Congress as well as possibly some others changed their 
methods and (2) that though a non-party union is 
theoretically possible, there is hound to be conflict in 
the approach to certain questions. 

“As regards (1), it is obvious that questions of 
civil liberties will only arise when there is a conflict 
between the public or certain sections of it and the 
executive government. If there was an acquiescence or 
submission after verbal protest against the policy and 
activities of the Government, there would be little ques- 
tion of suppressing civil liberties. Only when the 

opposition to the government becomes felt by that govern- 
ment does the tendency to suppress it takes shape. 
Every government tend to resent forcible criticism and 
opposition, and democracy can only function properly if 
public opinion constantly checks the government and 
prevents it from becoming too autocratic. 

“ In India where there is no democracy the Govern- 
ment are essentially autocratic and the need for preventing 
them from indulging in worst excesses is thus all the 
greater. Obviously this does not and must not mean 

approval of the methods of any political parly, nor does 
it mean that the Congress or any group should be 

allowed by the Government to carry on revolutionary 
activities or civil disobedience without check or 
hindrance. But there are certain fundamental principles 
governing civil liberties which apply to whatever the 
activities of political parties might be and it has been 
possible for other countries to promote diverse and 

mutually hostile group to combine together for the 
defence of these principles. 

“Those who believe that direct action is a neces- 
sary and desirable method of political activity are likely 
to adhere to it. Are we then to conclude that the 
Government are justified not merely in meeting and 
trying to suppress in the ordinary way this direct action 
when it takes place, but also to carry on in the way 
■hey have been doing during the past few years ? If 
that is the view taken, then that certainly is opposed 
to the usual conception of civil liberty. 

“ Your second point certainly has force though I 
think it should be possible for us to differ as we might 
to co-operate together in this field. The activities of 
the Civil Liberties Union would necessarily be entirely 
legal and constitutional in the narrow sense of the 
term. It might incur the displeasure of the Government, 
but it would not come into conflict with them. 

“ The real difficulty seems to be a fear that some 
of us in the Congress might put others in a false 
position by something that we might do. May I suggest, 
why not have a Civil Liberties Union of non-Congress- 
men or there might be two unions co-operating with each 
other, but not committing each other in any way ? I 
can assure you that I have no desire to take advantage 
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of anyone else or do anything that would put him in a 
faJs: position. 1 am only anxious that something should 
he done to check the unbridled autocracy of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Yours affectionately, 

—Associated Press. (Sd.) Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Meaning of Liberty 

The New Republic of New York writes : 

Liberty is not an absolute, but a relative quantity. 
In no regime and under no circumstances, is liberty 
complete. Every society forbids the doing of certain 
tilings. Whet it forbids depends on the nature and aims 
of the society. Liberty to own private capital and seek 
profit, for instance, is incompatible with socialism, and 
no one who favours socialism could believe in it. Civil 
Liberties involve cliiefly the freedom of persons in 
relation to the government that forbids. If people can 
oppose the government freely, can even advocate with 
impunity baaic chartges in its character, and if they are 
safeguarded, when they become involved with govern- 
mental police power, by such things as the presumption 
of innocence until guilt is proved and all the other 
appurtenances of what is known as a “ fair trial,” then 
Civil Liberties exist as completely as is humanly possible. 
Now liberty of this magnitude is rate and always has 
been. It does not exist as a free gift or as divine right, 
but is won and preserved, if at all, only at a great 
sacrifice. And it is not a condition precedent but the 
product of certain oilier conditions. It can result only 
from a highly stable regime that is not seriously involved 
with foreign enemies and in which internal opposition 
does not threaten the existing order. The moment a 
government is threatened by civil conflict, or war, civil 
liberties are restricted. This is iustorically as true of 
the United States as of other nations. 

Subhas Chandra pose’s Interview 
with Romain Rolland 

Some editors in India have recently received 
from abroad copies of an interview which 
Mr. Subhas Cliandra Bose had at Villeneuve 
near Geneva with M. Romain Rolland and have 
reproduced the whole or parts of it. We may be 
allowed to remind them that the inteiwiew took 
place on the 3rd of April, 1935 — ^more than a 
year ago, that Mr Bose wrote out the account 
of the interview in July of that year and sent 
it for publication exclusively to us and that it 
appeared in The Modem Review for September, 
1935. 

One of the reasons why we refer to this 
matter is that our esteemed contemporary, The 
Servant of India, of May 14, 1936, mentions 
” the publication of a summary of an interviev? 
which Babu Subhas Chandra Bose had with 
M. Romain Rolland recently on Indian politics 
in general,” and gives extract from it in the same 
issue. 

" The Creed of Non-Violence ” and 
Subhas Chandra Bose 

The article in the course of which The 
Servant of India makes the aforesaid extracts is 
90-U 


entitled ‘‘ The creed of non-violence.” In the 
course of it, it writes : 

In justification of the enforcement of Regulation 1(1 
of 1818 against Babu Subhas Cbaodra Bose, the Covetn- 
meni rely to a great extent upon his opposition to the 
non-violence creed of the Congress. Tlie inference drawn 
by the Government is that whoever is opposed to non- 
violence as a creed must be in favour of the use of 
violence as a working policy. The fallacy underlying 
this reasoning is not difliciilL to detect. Mahatma Gandhi 
was the first to commit a large section of Indians to 
non-violence in principle. 

As regards Mahatma Gandlii’s actual 
achievement it obseiwes : 

What Mahatma Gandhi did in Indian politics was 
not to convert a people addicted to violence to renounce 
it as a matter of practical policy, For such conversion 
there was no room. All he did was to convert a section 
of the people who, convinced as they were that non- 
violence alone in the existing Indian conditions is 
practicable and desirable, felt llial violence could legiti- 
mately be used in certain oilier passible circumstances, 
to the renunciation of violence in all circumstances. 
Subhas Babu was not one of the people so converted; 
but he is only one amongst many sucli unconverted 
people. And on this ground alone no valid argument 
can be rested that because Subhas Babu does not accept 
non-violence in theory be does not accept non-violence in 
practice either. 

Our eontpemporary then proceeds to ask : 

One would like to ask Sir Henry Craik, the Home 
Member, who used this argument with great self-as.<ur- 
ance : Does he himself accept non-violence as a creed ? 
Do other members of the Government of India accept itV 
Did tile last Viceroy accept it, and does the presenlV 
If they do, why do they maintain such a huge army — 
in the opinion of Indians a vastly larger array llian 
necessary — at the cost of an annual outlay of 45 to SO 
crores out of India’s restricted resources? If, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, to an invading army of Afghans, e.g.. 
they would offer no physical rciustance, the Indian army 
has no functien to perform. How many in the world, 
one would like to know, accept the Tolstoyan principle 
of Don-reaslance which Mahatma Gandhi has introduced 
into India ? Even the League of Nations, brought into 
existence for the purpose of preventing the use of 
violence by nations, has for its basis the use of force; 
only it employs— or is rather intended to employ, for if 
never does employ — lawful force to counter unlawful 
force. As Viscount Cecil has said. .Article 16, the Arucle 
of Sanctions, is ‘‘the kernel round which the whole ot 
the rest of the League of Nations concepUon was con- 
structed,” and the sanctions allowed and in fact enjomed 
here include military sanctions. Collective action need 
not always result in military action, as Viscount Cecil 
observed, but it may result in military action. Resistance 
is the very foundation and plinth of the ^ague ol 
Nations: it is not the non-resistance of Tolstoy or 
Gandhi. And, considered pliilosophically, both for indi- 
viduals, families, States and international bodies, the usu 
of force must be aUowed in certain circumstances, Itie 
principle of non-violence as Mahatma Gandhi Peaches 
it is wrong. Sir Henry Craik, we are sure, agree 
with us in this. Then why make so much of Subhas 
Babu’s opposition to the Congress creed, which creed he 
knows is not ethically well-founded ? 

Nobody has accused the League of Nations 
or Viscount Cecil of any leaning towards 
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tevrorisni. In fact the League has undevtalcen 
01 ' decided to undertake an investigation into 
tlie problem ol' terrorism in order to find a 
remedy. 

Our contemporary, which is very well 
Icnown to be a Liberal organ incapable of 
favouring or conni\’ing at terrorism, then gives 
its reasons for thinking that by a public trial 
alone can Government convince the people. 

We are aware that the Government’s contention is 
llial Babii Siililias Chandra Boso goes further and 
advocates the iise.of revoliilinnaiy violence in the present 
circiiiiisiances in India as the right policy for Indians. 
Of this we would like to have clear and irrefragable 
evidence, and siicli evidence can only be afforded at an 
open trial in the ordinary law courts under the ordinary 
law. The excuse which is often trolled out for the 
application of extraordinary laws ]ike Regulation 111 in 
preference to public trial is unavailable in the present 
case. The excuse is that the lives of witnesses would 
lie menaced if they were produced at the trial. But such 
evidence as the Government seem to have in their posses- 
sion against Siibhas Babii U evidence lliat requires no 
witnesses and lliat wiif tlierefore lead to no outrage 
upon their lives. For the Government rely upon Subhas 
Bahu’s book. The Indian Struggle, his undelivered speech 
at the third Indian Puiitical Conference in London, 
certain private letters of his, etc. All this is documentary 
evidence, and if it proves conclusively as the Government 
maintain, the incitement by Subhas Babu to violent crime 
and Ills complicity in it, why do they not put the matter 
to the lest by a trial in the courts in the ordinary way? 
How can the people be convinced, from the few extracts 
that the Government choose to make public, that the 
trend of ills writings and speeches is really as the 
Government allege ? The Government have the power to 
kerp him under detention as long as they please, and 
Sublias Babu will have to submit to all such persecution. 
But if the Government’s desire is that the people at large 
slinuld be satisfied about the justice of their action, then 
we must say that the people will lie satisfied only when 
Subhas is put on his trial. 

“ United States of the World ” 

In April lasst the late Lord Ailenby delivered 
his rectorial address to the students of Edin- 
burgh University. Said he in the course of it ; 

Is it too much to believe that the humao intellect is 
equal to the problem ol designing a world State wherein 
neighbours can live without molestation in collective 
security ? It does not matter what the State is called. 
Give it any name you please— League of Nations, 
Federated Nations, United Slates of the World. Why 
should there not be a world police, just as each nation 
has a national police force? Witli the enormous increase 
in travel facilities man has become, willingly or un- 
willingly, a world citizen, and the duties of that citizen- 
ship cannot be evaded; duties calling -for the whole- 
liearled co-operation of every man and woman joined in 
mind and purpose to promote the good and the advance- 
ment of all. 

The Proposed United Moslem Party 

Readers of newspapers are aware that 
Mr, Jinnah has been tiy’ing to form an united 


Moslem party. As Hindus, wc do not think 
that in politics there can be any united Hindu 
party, for among Hindus there are Congressites, 
Liberals, non-politically minded per-sons, Hindu 
Mahasabha politicians, Sanatani politicians, 
responsive co-operationists, and so on. Not 
being expected to be intimately acquainted with 
Mosletn jiolitical groupings, we cannot under- 
take to say whetlier there can be any politically 
united Moslem party. But The Mussalman of 
Calcutta is of the opinion that there cannot be. 
It writes : 

As we have said in these columns from time to 
lime, to unite all the Mussalmans of India on a 
common political platform is an idle dream. There are 
differences, in many cases, honest differences, of opinion 
between different groups. Politically the Mussalmans may 
he divided into two main poups— Progressives and 
Moderates. The Progressives include those who hold 
extreme views in matters political or economic. And the 
Moderates include reactionariiv. The Progressives of 
different shades of opinion may, we think, meet on a 
common political platform and the Moderates of the 
different shades of opinion may also do so. But it is 
impossible for these two main groups to work and act 
together and the sooner the leading men belonging to 
these two groups realize this the better for them as also 
for the community. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, as the reader is aware, is trying 
to bring the Mussalmans of India under the banner of 
the Muslim League. To try to do so is, of course, quite 
legitimate but there should be no despondency or dis- 
appointment in any quarter if the attempt meet with 
partial failure. In the Punjab Sir Faz1-i-Hussain has 
flatly refused to join the Muslim League as he thinks 
that at the coming elections his party will be fully 
successful. Whether his party will meet with success 
or not, we are unable to say. But this much we believe, 
and believe vety strongly, that Mr. M. A. Jinnah and 
a man of Sir fazl-i-Hussain’s mentality cannot possibly 
work together. 

Training School for Village Workers 

Ilnrijtm writes that the academic year of 
the All-India Village Industries Association 
Training School for Village Workers will begin 
from the 1st of July, 1936. The Bubjects of 
training are : 

It) Carding, spinning and one more industry. 
(2) Drill and physical exercise. (3) Book-kee^'ing. 
(4) District and Village administration and local self- 
government institutions. (5) Village Economics. (6) Co- 
operation. (7) Sanitation, Health and Hygiene. 
fS) Recitation of Bhajans. 19) History and Constitution 
of the Congress and the working of the All-India Village 
Industries Association and All-India Spinners' Associa- 
tion. (10) Hindi (except for those who know the 
language well). (11) Methods of spreading literacy. 

All the subjects are important. Not the 
least important and necessary is the last. 

AntUforeigner Law of Iraq 

The Iraq Government has passed a law 
prohibiting foreigners, of whom large numbers 
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are Indiaus, from pursuing the following trades 
and professions : 

Priming, photograpliy, showing of cinema films, 
smith’s work, barber’s work, carpentry, masonry, lailor- 
ing, painting, weaving, musician’s work, dancing and 
iraiisporlation, in ihe local civil services and loading and 
imloading of the goods, lighting, healing and water 
supply, and permanetit services as motor car drivers, 
steam engine and carriage drivers, and manufacture of 
dgareltes, sadars (caps), hats, and footwear, and work 
in hotels and bakeries and s rvico anywhere as labourer, 
or watchman and service in various trades and places 
such as restaurants, clubs, baths, coffee-shops, and shops, 
theatres etc., and such trades and professions as shall 
be decided upon from lime to time by special regulations. 

Under tliia law certain exce|3tions can be. 
Diacle in certain circumstances. But these will 
not appreciably improve the position of tlie 
foreigner in Iraq. 

The British Government in India cannot 
pass any such law against foreigners. For that 
will go against the interests of Britishers and the 
white citizens of the Dominions and British 
colonies. If in India Government passed such 
a law against all foreigners except Britishers 
and white British colonials, the governments of 
all non-British independent countries may be 
expected to retaliate by discriminating against 
Britishers and Britisli colonials. 

“ Jawaliarlal Nehru : An Autobiography ” 

It is not usual for us to acknowledge in oui- 
editorial columns the receipt of books for review. 
If we do so in the ease of “ Tawaharlal Nehru_: 
An Autobiography,” it is because we got it 
from England from the publishers on the 24th 
May last, weeks after long extracts from the 
book had appeared in some dailies. We pre- 
sume the publishers did not discriminate against 
us. Who then was or were responsible for the 
late delivery of the book to us? Let the reader 
guess and keep the secret to himself. 

It is really a big book, though it does not 
look like one. On a rough estimate it contains 
some 3,60,000 words. We have dipped into it 
here and there, found it very interesting, and 
hope to derive much pleasure and profit from it. 
It enables the rea'dei- to understand not only the 
author’s striking personality but gives revealing 
glimpses as well of some of the outstanding 
personalities of the times. 

Overseas Indians : A Centenary 

On the 29th of December, 1935, the Cen- 
tenary of Indian colonization in Mauritius was 
celebrated with an assemblage of over 5,000 
persons presided over by Mr. R. K- Boodhun, 
Bar-at-Law. Mr. T. K. Swaminathan of the 


Indian Colonial Society ^Founded in April, 
1916) was requested to uiu'cil the memorial 
obelisk and in April, 1936, the “ Indian Cen- 
tenary Book ” was published from Port Loui.>!, 
Mauritius. Herein wc have the pleasure of 
reading the communication of Robert Edward 
Hart, the famous Mauritian poet of Eui-opeaii 
fame {rewarded by the French Academy), the 
poem of Mr. ,1. R. de Lingen on the “ Kings from 
Kurukshetra,” notes osi ‘‘Indian womanhood in 
Maui-itius " Ijy Messrs. Bingh and Gaya and 
other interesting items. The Presidential 
address of Mr. Boodliun was throughout inspired 
by a lofty idealism and constitutional sagacity. 

“ A centenai 7 of Indian life in Mauritius ” was 
a brilliant survey by Mr. K. Hazareesing, 
Secretary to the local " Indian Cultural Associa- 
tion.” hlr. Hazareesing dedicated his centeimial 
address in English to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
and another paper in French to Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, Founder-Secrctaiy of the Greater India 
Society. He will soon publish a ‘‘ History of 
the Indians in Mauritius.” w'hich should be 
eagerly received by all Indians. 

Already a book was published last year by 
Mr. Aunautli Beejadlmr, entitled “ Les indiens 
a I’llc Maurice” (Gaud & Co., Port Louis), in 
which the history of Indian Immigration is 
traced back to 1735 when the famous I-a 
Bourdonnais was the Governor. Sugar cultiva- 
tion proved to be a profitable concern and pau- 
city of local labour was met by extensive slave 
trade in the Indian Ocean. About 1758 a large 
number of slaves were imported from Madagas- 
car-, East Africa and Bengal. In Baron Grant’s 
“ The History of Mauritius ” (London 1801) 
we find that the Bengalees were preferred for 
domestic work. “ That class (Bengalees) was 
remarkable as much for sweetness of their 
manners and their cleanliness as for their hair 
and featiues, resembling those of the Europeans, 
from whom they differed only in colour.” In 
1834, thanks to the efforts of Wilberforcc, 
slavery was abolished in British colonies and 
betweeir 1834- ’8 “more thair 24,000 immigrants” 
came from India to Mauritius. In 1851 they 
were admitted to all the rights of citizenship. 
In 1874 several reforms and labour laws were 
introduced. In 1909 the Royal Commission, 
noticing the increase in Indian population, re- 
commended discontinuance of immigration and 
in 1922 the indentoed labour system came to an 
end. 

The vicissitudes and problems, no less than 
the silent acliievements of our brothers and 
sisters abroad, against tremendous odds, should 
rouse the attention and sympathy of the whole 
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nf India, as has been often pleaded through the 
Greater India Society and articles in The 
Modern Review and Viehal Bharat. ' While 
offering our hearty congratulations to our 
friends of Mauritius, we beg to reciuesfc them to 
raise a central fund in co-operation with diverse 
groups of overseas Indians and to help erecting 
and endowing a National Overseas Association 
for India. The Indian Colonial Society of 
^Madras, the Imperial Citizenship Association of 
Bombay and other similar organizations in 
India shoultl keep in constant toucli with Indian 
colonies abroad, in Africa or America, in the 
Pacific or in tho Indian Ocean, and each and 
every person should aspire thereby to build the 
final edifice of the National Overseas Association 
to redress tlie gi'ievances and further the pro- 
gre.'s and welfare of all Indians abroad. 

Rabindranath Tagore's Birthday in 
Tokyo 

Last month Rabindranath Tagore com- 
pleted seventy-fi\'e year.? of his life. The 
occasion was celebrated in Santiniketan, 
Calcutta and other places in India in an appro- 
priate manner. In some of the functions the 
poet himself was present and read some of his 
latest poems in prose, which were published in 
book form on his birthday. 

In Tokyo a portrait of his in oils, painted 
by Miss Elizabeth Brunner, an Hungarian artist, 
was exhibited by her. This was executed when 
the poet completed the 70th year of his life. 
Miss Brunner lived at Santiniketan for some 
time with her mother, Mrs. Sass Brunner. They 
dressed with the utmost simplicity consistent 
with decency, walked barefooted and lived 
entirely on uncooked food. While hero in India 
Miss Burnner took part in one of Tagore's 
dance-plays. 

Private Landlordism & Government 
Landlordism 

In an address at Benares Babu Purusottara- 
das Tandon, for whom we have sincere respect, 
wanted the abolition of the system of private 
landlordism, which prevails in several provinces 
of India in order to ameliorate the condition of 
the actual cuItiA-ators of the soil by freeing them 
from opjwession and unconscionable exactions. 
IVe are at one nith him in thinking that the 
actual cultivators of the soil lead miser- 
able, and, what is perhaps worse, utterly 
demoralized lives and that in order to improve 
their lot various radical changes are required, 
[f the abolition of private landlordism be indis- 


])ensably necessary, we would not object to it. 
Of course, we are not for expropriation of the 
landlords without compensation, nor does Babu 
Purusottamclas Tandon suggest any such thing. 
He is for compensating them. But the real 
cpiestion is, are tlie cultivators of the soil in 
those provinces of India in which there are no 
private landlords and where tho farmers and 
peasants have direct relations with the Govern- 
ment, better off on the whole than those of the 
}u•o^'inces where there arc pi-ri-atc landlords. Is 
the system of ]U'i^•atc landlordism so bad, com- 
paratively sj)c.aking, that it cannot be mended 
hut must be ended? V'e must bear in mind 
Indian cniulitions, including the fact that India 
is not a frec but a subject country. Here state 
landlordism would not now be synonymous with 
the nation’s pro]n-ictni'ship of the land, it would 
he practically synonymous with a foreign 
nation’s proprietorship thereof. 

Shahidganj Case Judgment 

L.4H0RE, May 25. 

Mr. Sales, Sessions Judge of Lahore, pronounced 
ord^r In ihe Sahidgiinj Suit brought by Dr. Alam and 
Mr. Nuruddin for declaration of rights of the Mosque to 
say prayer in the alleged Shahidgunj Mosque and for its 
possession respectively on behalf of certain Muslims. 
Dr. Alam's suit for declaration was dismissed and the 
parlies are to bear their own costs. The Judge held 
that the Mosque is a juristic person, hence the suit for 
declaration lay. hut the Mosque had nnt been used as 
Mosque since it came under the control of the Sihhs 
about 1762. The suit was limebarred. 

Tlie suit filed by Mr. Nuruddin for possession of the 
alleged Mosque was also dismissed with costs. 

Hartal Due to Shahidganj Judgment 

The Panjab Govenuueiit took adecpiale prr- 
caiitions to i')rc'\X'iit .any possible disturbances. 
There was only a peaceful hartal in Laliore. 

Lahore, ^fav 25. 

Muslims are observing complete Hartal. .As llie 
report spread about the judgment of the Shaliidganj suit, 
which was broadcasted by various extraoniinary issiirs of 
the Muslim Urdu dailies, all Muslim activities were 
suspended as a protest. Announcement is being made 
by beat of drums of a meeting at the Badshahi Mosque 
after prayers today. Police piclcets have been strengthened 
in llie city. Peace is, however, prevailing rveiywhere. 

— Ihiilfd Press. 

Kakii Shah Tomb Case 

L.aiiore, May 25, 

In the appeal preferred by 11 .Sikh leadets including 
Jaitiedar Tara Singh, President of the Local Gui^waia 
ComrailUe, who was convicted under Sections 2971149 
I. P. C. for alleged demolition of the tomb of Pir Kaku 
Shah on July 9 and .August 15, 1935, the Sessions Judge 
acquitted all the accused today. 

The Court held that Section 297 I. P. C. (Trespass) 
had no application in tills case, firstly because the Court 
was not satisfied that there was a tomb and secondly 
because no trespass was committed. 
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Tlic accused in llie lower court were sentenced to 
imprisonment ranging between 9 and 15 months. 

— United Press. 

Education and Free Distribution of 
Milk 

Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General, has 
recently takp personal interest in the scheme 
of free distribution of milk to under-nourished 
school children of poor parents by the Simla 
Municipality. This should be appreciated to 
the extent that it deserves. Considering that in 
India the vast majority of the people, of all 
ages, arc under-nourished, free distribution of 
milk to a few children is a microscopic palliative. 
The mass of tlie people cannot be fed by any 
outside agency, official or non-official. They 
must feed themselves to the full. But even if 
the entire population of a country could be 
given doles by some vast alms-giving organiza- 
tion, that would be highly objectionable. For, 
iiuraan society is not a cattle farm to be taken 
care of by some extraneous agency. Man’s 
'inanness,' his gloiy, lies in this that he can 
think for himself, fend for himself, help himself. 
IVithout self-rule and education he cannot do all 
this. 

At the close of the function of distribution 
of milk, I-I. E. the Viceroy is reported to have 
said : 

“Whal indeed is tlie use of spending public funds 
so ob.iecEs such as education, welfare schemes and the 
like, if the people have not the health and vigour of 
mind and body to take full advantage of them and to 
enjoy them?” 

Words like these may convey the impres- 
sion that in India there are superabundant 
educational facilities and a perfect plethora of 
welfare schemes and the like, and that it is 
only because the people lack health and vigom’ 
of mind and body that they cannot take full 
advantage of them and enjoy them. But the 
fact is that in the civilized world India holds 
the record for illiteracy and shameful in- 
adequacy of educational facilities as well as for 
malnutrition and sickliness. Reforms generally 
are interdependent. No people can be well fed 
unless they are self-fed. No people can be self- 
fed unless they are self-ruling. It is easier to 
keep an ignorant and uneducated people 
deprived of self-imle than an educated and 
enlightened people. Therefore, India wants 
education, India wants self-rule, India wants to 
be self-fed but not alms-fed, and India wants to 
formulate her o\vn welfare schemes and to carr^’' 
them out. 

" Vigour of mind ” is generally believed to 


be due, in part at least, to sufficient exercise of 
the mental faculties, which is impossible in tiic 
absence of education. Therefore, if without 
mental vigour people cannot take advant- 
age of education, it is also true that without 
education they cannot have mental vigour. The 
two are interrelated and interdependent. 

Miss Mary Chesley 

[.^bridged from Hnrijan] 

Miss Mary Cliesley, an English woman, camo lo 
India in 1934. Her dssirfi was lo servi- India llirniigh 

her villages. . . . She had come to know nf Miss Mary 

Barr, who had already commenced village Wfirk in Kliedi, 
a village a few miles from Betiil (C. P.) . IVIiss Clie.dcy 

found lier way to Mary Barr. . . . ^^is5 Cliesley 

showed a determination that surprised me. She began 
work with Mary Barr in Khedi, adopted th? Indian 
costume and changed Iter name to Taiaben and toiled 
at Khedi in a manner that alarmed poor Mary Barr. 
She would dig, carry baskets full of earth on her head. 
She simplified her food as much as to put Iier health in 
danger. She had her own handsome income from 
Canada, from which she kept only a paltry sum of about 
Rs. 10 for herself and gave the rest to the A. I. V. I. A. 
or to Indians with whom she came in contact and who 
seemed to her lo give promise of being good village 
workers and who needed some pecuniary help. I came 
in closest touch with h?r. Her charity was boundless, 
she had great faith in the goodness of human nature. 
She was forgiving to a fault. She was a devout Christian. 
She belonged to a Quaker family. But she bad no 
narrowness about her. She did not believe in converting 
others to her own faith. She was a graduate of the London 
School of Economics and a good teacher, having con- 
ducted together with a companion a school in London 
for several years. She formed a plan nf going to 
Badrikedar during summer. I had warned her against 
the adventure. But it was difficult to turn her from siieh 
adventures when once her mind was made up. So only 
the other day she started with her friends on her perilous 
pilgrimage. And I got a brief message on llie 15th from 
Kankhal saying, “ Taraben expired.” In her love for 
India’s villages she was not to be excelled by anyhndv. 
Her passion for India’s Independence was equal lo tliat 
of the best among us. She wa8_ impatient of the 
inferiority complex wherever she noticed it. She mixed 
witli poor women and children with the greatest freedom. 
There was nothing of the patron about her. Siie •would 
take service from none, but would serve anybody with 
the greatest zeal. She was a self-effacing mule worker 
whose left hand did not know wliat the right had done, 
hfav her soul rest in peace 

M. K. G.vsdhi 

President Roosevelt’s Concern for 
Minorities, But Not for Majorities 

New York. May 2-5. 

President Roosevelt’s concern for the fate of tlio 
oppressed minorities in certain countries was mentioned 
by Mr. H. L. Ickes. Secretary of the Interior, speaking 
at a dinner under the auspices of tlie United Palestine. 
In an appeal he declared that the President was dis- 
tressed and disturbed by the oppression of the minorities 
in certain parts of the world. 

Mr. Ickes, without mentioning any specifir rnimlries. 
discussed the oppression of the Jews and iIjcjj ciuotcd 
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Mr. Ruosevell as sa/ing that, ao loisg as ihe minorities 
were deprived of the liberty of llioiight and religion and 
the right to normal civilized life, there could be no 
permanent understanding between the nations. 

It is to be hoped that, at least m the 
secrecy of Ms heart, President Roosevelt feels 
some concern for the majority in some countries 
where they are deprived of "tlie right to normal 
civiliiied life ” — Abyssinia, for example, or why 
not India also? 

Some Bombay Biisiiiessiiteris Anti- 
Socialist Manifesto 

Some Bombay businessmen appear to have 
been alarmed by the presidential address and 
other utterances of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
advocating socialism. These capitalists do not 
appear to have heard that many very big capi- 
talists abroad iiave yielded in practice to some 
socialistic principles, and that even the Govern- 
ments of such ca]ntalist countries as Britain 
and America have adopted or intend to adopt 
socialistic methods. What do the protesting 
Bombay inisinessmen think of the British prime 
minister Mr. Baldwin’s announcement that the 
British coal industry would be taken over by 
the government and would be run for the benefit 
of the people as a national enterprise? Is that 
not a bit of socialism? 

We are not socialists ourselves. But we 
believe that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was right 
to a great extent when he said that socialism 
would come whether one liked it or not; for 
whether the name socialism was adopted or not, 
the fundamental principles of socialism would 
triumph. The profiteering motive in commerce 
and industiy must, go, all persons must have 
work to do and he entitled to the fruits of their 
laboiu", the human needs of all must be attended 
to, and all must have opportunities to grow to 
their full stature. 

Jawaharlal to Concentrate on the 
Political Issue 

Bo.mbay, May IS. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru received journalists, this 
afternoon, and discussed with them, lot nearly (wo hours, 
various aspects of Socialism and how it can he applied 
in India and elucidated his own position ‘vis-a-vis’ the 
Congress and Socialism. 

Said he, in part ; 

“ I don’t think any of the fundamental problems of 
India — and the most important of these Is the land 
problem— can be solved except through Socialism. 
Believing so, I think our first problem is the political 
problem, which means gaining power in this country. 
We cannot tackle our economic problem until we have 
gained political power. Therefore, I want to co-operate 
with all the elements in the country whose aim is to 
achieve political freedom.” 


Financing Business for Detenus in 
Bengal 

The “Associated Press” understands that arrange- 
ments are being made to (mance detenus to start their 
own business on being released after training. About 
one hundred detenus are under training in agriculture 
and industrial pursuits for about six months and it is 
expected that the first batch will complete their training 
much before the scheduled time. It is understood that 
large orders iiave been secured with a view to convincing 
the detenus of the extent of market they are expected 
lo get when they start their own factories on release. 

Secretary of State Accepts Niemeyer 
Report In Tolo 

The Secretary of State has been v’ery con- 
siderate to the critics of the Niemeyer Report. 
Had he rejected or altered any of the recom- 
mendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer, his own handi- 
work would have liad to be commented upon, 
The critics have been spared that labour. He 
has entirely accepted Sir Otto’s conclusions. 
"Aipril I, 1937, should be appointed as the date 
for the commencement of provincial autonomy ” 
— & Ottonomy. Some of tlie reasons for Lord 
Zetland’s wholesale acceptance of Sir Otto’s 
recommendations will be understood from the 
following extracts from liis long telegrapliie 
despatch to the Government of In^a : 

It was perhaps inevilable lhal, so long as a final 
decision had not been pronounced upon the extent of the 
benefit that each province might expect to receive, the 
commenta of the provincial Governmenta should, generidly 
speaking, have been designed mainly to emphasise their 
individual difficulties and natural desires for greater 
resources. In any case, it was scarcely to be expected 
that, where aspirations considerably outrun financial 
possibilities and expectations have risen high, and where 
the effects of the set-back that accomnanied the depression 
are still keenly felt, the necessarily limited proposals 
now under consideration would receive from this quarter 
an unqualified welcome. 

Again : 

As the Joint Committee has pointed out, the problem 
of allocation of the resources in the Federal system has 
everywhere proved singularly impracticable, for the 
conflict of interests that arises is practically incapable 
of complete solution. The assessment of the relative 
financial need of the Centre and of provinces collectively 
is a sufficiently difficult task, but the other aspect of the 
problem, the adjudication of the rival claims of the 
provinces, gives rise to issues of even greater delicacy. 
I share the Government of India’s view that in bofli 
respects Sir Otto’s report must be regarded as in the 
nature of a quasi-srbitral award and it is accordingly 
clear that such a nicely balanced scheme could not pro- 
bably be disturbed except for the strongest reasons- I 
have examined the recommendations closely on this basis 
so far as it concerns the aggregate assistance to be 
afforded to the provinces. I am not prepared So dissent 
from the Government of India’s view that it is out of 
the question at the present moment for the Central 
Government to undertake greater commitments, imme- 
diate or prospective, than Sir Otto has recommended. 
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In these circiimslances it is o£ course clear that any 
material alteration in the ireaiment accorded to a parti- 
cular province can Ite made only at the expense of other 
pinvinccs. 

JIow extensive is the field of the controversy to 
which this would lead is readily apparent from the con- 
flicting views of the Provincial Governments that are 
Lefore me. Each province is inevitably convinced of the 
sircngtli of its own claims and is bound to experience 
difficulty in appreciating the signiflcance of its case 
relatively to the circumstances of the other provinces. 

The provinces must not hope for any early 
or certain relief from the transfer to them of 
part of the income-tax. 

1 agree lliat in any case there is hound to be some 
unceriaiiiiy whether the programme for the transfer of 
income-lax to the provinces can be fully realized . . . 

While every effort will be made so far as I am 
concerned and also, I have no doubt, by the Government 
of India, to fnlRl ilie hopes now extended to the 
provinces, ilie scheme cannot be assumed by them to 
represent ihe final commitment. 

There is uncertainty, too, as regards the 
extent to wiiicli Bengal may benefit by the 
assignment of part of the jute export duty to 
her. Says the Secretary of State ; 

As regards Bengal I would add that it cannot, in 
my opinion, properly be assumed that the power in 
respect of tlie jute export duty placed by the Government 
of India Act in the Centid Legislature will not be 
exercised with due regard to the economic interests of 
lhai province. On such an assumption applied through- 
out the held of central legislation, which of necessity 
includes subjects that affiect certain units more than 
others, the Federal idea would be practically unworkable. 
In so far, however, as there may be a case for reducing 
sooner or later the rate of the jute export duty, I think 
it necessary to say now that if, on account of such a 
reduction, llie value to the growing provinces of their 
perceniages were materially reduced, it would be neces- 
sary to consider whether in the circumstances those 
provinces required additional assistance either in the 
form of a change in ihe jiile duty percentage or other- 
wise, 


Serious Arab Disturbances in Palestine 

There have been serious disturbances by the 
Arabs in Palestine accompanied with bloodshed 
and loss of life. Perhaps they still continue, 
though a Reuter’s telegram, dated London, May 
27, states that a communique from the High 
Commissioner for Palestine to the Colonial 
Office states that the situation, throughout the 
country is much quieter. 

The present unrest, as well as past dis- 
turbances in recent times, may be regarded ^ 
due to the settlement of Jews from abroad in 
Palestine, their ancient home. That in the 
course of the latest distui-bances “ Jewish crops 
are being burned,” lends support to this view. 


Riots again in Syria 

There was recurrence of riots in Syria. As 
to their cause, the reader is refen'ecl to two notes 
in our last issue, page 682, 

Secondary Education in the 
Panjab & Bengal 

In ibis year’s matriculation examination of 
the Panjab University more than 20 thousand 
candidates appeared. Tlie Panjab has a popula- 
■tion of 23 millions in round numbers. The pro- 
vinces of Assam and Bengal, which are served 
by the Calcutta University, have a population 
of more than 60 millions. Hence, if secondari- 
education were as widespread in these two 
provinces, relatively speaking as in the Panjab, 
Calcutta University should have had at least 
50,000 thousand candidates for its matriculation 
examination. But it has had this year half 
that number. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta on Ayurvedic & 

Vnani Systems of Medicine 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta, the distinguished 
medical man of Bombay, believes that Aym- 
vedic and Unani physicians “ are able to .suggest 
medicines which the very poor can afford.” For 
this and other reasons he is not opposed to the 
systems which they follow, nor to the establish- 
ment in India’s allopatliic medical colleges 
of ehaira of these systems. Were they to be 
instituted, it would be possible in these colleges 
to teach students tlie relevant know-ledge about 
“ drugs or household remedies which the poor 
can buy conveniently.” 

Cultivation of Indian Medicinal Plants 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta also strongly advocates, 
in his presidential address at the medical 
]3i'actitioners’ conference held at Bhusawal, the 
cultivation of medicinal plants on a large scale 
and in a scientific manner in order that the 
drug industiy may be adequately developed in 
this countiy. 

In this connection w-e would invite the 
attention of all concerned to the second, revised 
and greatly enlai-ged, edition of the late Major 
B. D. Basu’s monumental work on Indian 
Medicinal Plants. This work will greatly he!]) 
both physicians and the nianufactui'ers of drugs 
in their avocations. It has been revised and 
brouglit up to date by Father Blatter, S.J. and 
Fatlier Gains, S.J., of Bombay and Dr. Mhoskar 
of Poona. Foreign manufacturers of medicines 
h*om Indian plants are sure to utilize it to their 
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advantage. Indian manufacturei'S should be 
cfiually enterprising. Three out of the four 
^'olulnes of tlio text of the work and the four 
portfolios of plates are readj' and the fourtli 
vokiine will be published as soon as the index is 
ready. 

AU-hiJia Depressed Classes Conference 

The , All-India Depressed Classe-s Con- 
ference, held last month at Lucknow under the 
jirusidcntship of Mr. Rnsiklal Biswas of Bengal, 
urged that no ineinher of the depressed classes 
.should change his religion till the final decision 
was taken by tho next session of the Conference. 
It expressed full confidence in Dr. Anibedkar, 
i!p])ointcd a committee with Dr. AinlDedkar as 
Presiilc-nt to consider the fiuestion of (conversion 
and submit its report to the next Conference, 
I'j'otestcd against the tise of the word 
“ Harijan,'' and requested the Government to 
make arrangements for the free primary educa- 
tion of depressed class children. Also, 

The Conference Jrew llie attention of the Govern- 
iiienl to forced labour [begar) and requested them to 
appoint a committee consisting of one European, one 
Mudim, one Hindu and two members of the depressed 
classes to enquire and suggest ways und means fur its 
abolition. 

Practical Closing of Africa to Indian 
Settlement 

Lord Olivier, a former Secretary of State for 
India, has written a letter to the London Times 
firawing attention to the adverse effect upon 
Indian emigration to South Africa and Kenya 
of the policies adopted by the dominion govern- 
ment in tlie former and the British Government 
in the latter. Two questions that he asks are : 

" Have not our Indian fellow-subjects a better claim 
to consideration in any such controversy as this than 
Germans, Poles or Italians? What are Lord Linlithgow 
and Lord Zetland thinking on this point?” 

Indians will be grateful to him for his letter. 
But why does he not denounce the anti-Indian 
jiolicy of the governments of Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand also? 

Mexican Fruit Exports 

We read in the Weekly News Sheet, issued 
by the Govenunent of Mexico : 

Exports of Mexican fruits to the United States and 
Japan have grown considerably, according to figures 
furnished by the Ministry of National Economics, an 
increase in the case of fresh bananas alone having been 
registered from . . . 5.467,171-00 to 11.920,3^.00 pesos’ 
worth, while lemons jumped from 1.106,139.00 to 

4.514.916.00 pesos and melons from 955,336.00 to 

2.134.078.00 pesos. 


Tlie fact should ])e noted that a strong demand lor 
lemons in Germany is expected due to the cessation of 
supplies from Italy, which will stimulate Mexican exports 
of this particular fruit considerably during tlic course of 
the year. The demand for otliec fruits has also been 
strong, especially peeled nuts, pine nuts, cocoanuts, 
oranges and watermelons, over 100,000.00 pesos' wnrlli 
having be'n exported of eacii one of these. 

The Government of India and our 
Chambers of Commerce ought to be able to say 
wiint is being done to develop our fruit-growing 
industry for increasing consumption in the 
country as well as export. 

Congress Foreign Department’s 
Circular 

At.LAKABAD, May 25. 

The Foreign Department of the Indian Nalional 
Congres-s iias sent circulai-s In organiialions of various 
descriptions outside India and to Indians overseas from 
ibe A. I. C. C. office at Swaraj Bliawan, Allaliabacl. 
One circular sent in the name of Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru, 
President of the Indian Nalional Congress and of 
Dr. Ranimanohar Loliia, Head of ihj Foreign Department 
and addressed to ihe freedom movements in other colonial 
and semi-colonial countries says ; — 

“ Our struggle for freedom in this country has nnich 
in common with your freedom struggle, for we bolli. 
together with many other nations and peoples, have lu 
face imperialism in its various aspects. We have long 
sympathised wiili each other and realized that this 
common bond united us. We feel, however, that the 
essential oneness of this should lead to greater knowledge 
and appiecietion of each other so that each one of us, 
engrossed as we are in our own national struggle, should 
keep the larger end in view and fashion our own work 
accordingly ." — United Press. 

Right Move in Trade Union Congress 
Session 

Bomday, May 19. 

The Trade Union Congress Session came to a con- 
clusion on Monday after it iiad adopted several resolu- 
tions. 

The first three resolutions ratified the decision al- 
ready arrived at by the body on Sunday in regard to 
(1) the new constitution, (2) offering co-operation to the 
Indian National Congress, and (3) unity between the 
Trade Union Congress and National Trade Union Fede- 
ration on the basis proposed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Congress President, 

By another resolution the Trade Union Congress 
welcomed the Lucknow Congress resolution to bring the 
Congress in closer relation with the workers and peasants, 
and further requested the Indian National Congress to 
give the A. I. T. U- Congress direct affiliation. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru’s and Sir A. H. Ghaznavi’s 
Coastal Traffic Bill 

France, Greece, Portugal, Russia, Spain, 
Turkey, Japan, and the United States of 
America are the principal countries which at 
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present reserve their coastal traffic to national 
vessels. Argentina, Brazil and Chile reserve 
such trade to tlieir national vessels but permit 
foreign vessels to cany passengers from one port 
to another. Great Britain herself in times past 
built up her large mercantile marine by her 
Navigation Laws, which discriminated against 
foreign shipping. These laws were in force so 
long as it was necessary, and were withdrawn 
only when, British supremacy at sea being fully 
established, they became superfluous and served 
only to irritate other coimtries, which adopted a 
retaliatory policy. It is also well known, as 
readers of Major B. D. Basu’s Ruin of Indian 
Trade and Industries are aware, that the Chief 
British industries were built up on the ruins of 
kidian industries destroyed by the arm of 
political injustice. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy wanted to 
have a law passed for reserving coastal traffic in 
Indian waters to national vessels. This duty 
was later transferred to Mr. Haji as one better 
equipped to pilot it tlirough the legislature. The 
Indian public need not be reminded of the fate 
of Mr. Haji’s Bill. 

A similar bill cannot now be introduced in 
the Assembly or the Council of State with 
expectation of a better fate. What Britain 
herself once did, and may again do to protect 
herself against Italian, American or Japanese 
competition and what is still done by the 
countries named in the first few lines of this 
note, has been dubbed “ discrimination ” by the 
British parliament in last year’s Government of 
India Act. The Indian legislature has been 
made powerless to commit the heinous crime of 
such “ discrimination ” between ships owned by 
Indians or Indian companies and those owned 
by foreigners or foreign companies. Our 
“Swaraj ” Parhament can not only not exclude 
foreign ships from our coastal traffic, it cannot 
even grant any subsidies, bounties or any other 
form of state aid to Indian vessels for which 
British ships doing business here will not be 
equally eligible. 

Under the circumstances, the utmost that 
can be done to help national vessels has been 
attempted to be done by the hon’ble Mr. P. N. 
Sapru by the introduction in the Council of State 
of a bill to control unfair competition in the 
coastal trade. It has been sponsored in the 
Assembly by Sir A. H. Ghaznavi. It is a very 
modest measure giving the Governor-General in 
Council to fix minimum rates and to prohibit 
ffie grant of rebates when he is satisfied that 
unfair competition exists in the coastal trade. 
We wish the sponsors all success. 

91-16 


Bengal Government & the Niemeyer 
Report 

The comments of the Bengal Government 
on the Niemeyer Report are eminently fair. 
Bengal ought to have got more from the proceeds 
of the income-tax and the whole of the proceeds 
from the export duty on the jute produced in 
Bengal. The Bengal Government have given 
unanswerable reasons for the position taken up 
by them. Lord Zetland, as a former Governor 
of Bengal, cannot be unaware of the soundness 
of the Bengal Government’s arguments. But all 
in vain. The communal decision discriminated 
against Bengal more than against any other 
province, the white paper did so, the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's Report followed 
suit, the Government of India Act went one 
better, and the coup de grace has come from the 
Niemeyer Repoii and the Secretary of State’s 
despatch accepting it in its entirety. Bengal 
must resolve to advance in the face of all sorts 
of handicaps and opposing combinations. 

Mokhtar Ahmad Ansari 

In Mokhtar Ahmad Ansari the eountrj’ 
has lost an eminent patriot, a Mussalmau 
nationalist, a distinguished physician, a man of 
cosmopolitan sympathies and a great gentleman. 

Fear of imprisonment did not deter him 
from taking part in the Non-co-operation move- 
ment. Nor did the rigours of jail life lead him 
after his release to sever his connection with 
Congress. He had to retire from the field of 
active politics owing to reasons of health. How 
precarious his health had become was cruelly 
demonstrated by his sudden death in a railway 
train. 

He was a sage counsellor, and, as such, 
enjoyed the full confidence and intimate friend- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi. There was no 
narrow communalism in his political and social 
outlook. . 

Many raling chiefs and princes and 
other wealthy men of various religious com- 
munities were among his clientele. But the 
handsome retainers and fees which he got from 
them did not go to enrich him. What he got 
from the rich he spent for Ms poor patients, 
giving them not only medical advice, but 
medicine and diet also, and sometimes lodgings, 
too, 80 that his palatial residence was not un- 
often like a hospital. And those he helped c^e 
from different religious communities. His 
charities of other kinds, too, were extensive and 
non-communal in character. Many are the 
students who owe their education to him— some 
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in foreign countries. His hospitality, too, was which I duly forwarded to the great American 


lavish aufi 
character. 


truly oriental and cosmopolitan in 


Mokhtar Ahmad Ansari 

His iligh po.sition in the medical profession 
was a |inx)f of the excellent education and train - 
ing in the healing art which he had received 
in India and England. This he utilized for 
lii.s practice. He went to help Turkey witli an 
ambulance in Italy’s war against the former 
country. He wanted aftera’ards to render 
similar help to China but could not obtain the 
necessary permission. 

Apart from his attainments in the science 
and art of medicine, his general culture was 
of a high order. 

I never had the honour of being introduced 
to him. Nevertheless, when I wrote to him for 
his opinion of the Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s 
hidia in Bondage before its publication, send- 
ing him a copy of the entire typescript of the 
book, he irromjhly sent me a reply addressing 
me like a personal friend and afterwards sent 
me a well written appreciation of the book, 


friend of India. This treatment of me, a 
stranger, by tlie great and good doctor and 
leader I could not but contrast with that of 
another leader i to whom I was not a stranger) 
who never even acknowledged the receipt the 
typescript and a copy each of the firat and 
•second editions of the book (before it bad been 
proscribed), all sent to him by registered post 
successively. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee died last month at the 
age of 82 — full of years and honours. His death 
cannot be said to be untimely. But it leaves, 
all the same, a gap in the business \vorld and 
in the sphere of social and educational welfare 
u’ork which there is no one in Bengal to fill. 
He lost his father at the age of seven, and owed 
his education to others— particularly to his 
mother, to whose memory he clung till his last 
days ndth the most tender affection and rever- 
ence. IVhen the Society for the Improvement 
of Backward Classes in Assam and Bengal, of 
which he was President, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at the Calcutta Albert Hall and when, 
after divine seiwice. Dr. P. K. Acharji, Seore- 
tarj' to the Society, referred in feeling terms 
to an incident in his early life connected with 
his mother, Sir R. N. Mookerjee wept like a 
motherless child. 

After receiving general education up to the 
standard required for beginning his engineering 
education at the Presidency College, Calcutta — 
the Engineering College at Sibpur had not then 
been established, he joined the engineering 
classes. He could not, however, complete his 
cour.sc for a degree in engineering. But he had 
so mastered the principles of engineering and 
such were his intellectual powers, industry, 
character, business capacity and methodical 
habits, that he rose to be a most successful 
engineer and a business magnate who was head 
of two of the biggest firms in Calcutta. 

Though he had become rich and attained 
high rank in society, he did not become purse- 
(iroud — he never forgot that he was once very 
jioor. Nor did he forget the village Bhabla 
in the Twenty-four Pargannas district where he 
was born. He endowed this village with 
educational institutions and sanitary amenities 
which few villages in Bengal possess. Nor were 
his charities confined to this village. The 
number of poor people whom he relieved is not 
knovm. The Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes, to which reference has been 
made above, owes to him help not only in the 
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shape of substantial annual subscriptions but 
also donations to its )iennanent fund. He got 
money for it from others also by writing per- 
sonal letters to many well-to-do men, Indian 
and European, and, so long as he 
had sufficient strength left, he 
attended its committee meetings 
and guided and followed the details 
of its work regularly. The gi\’ing 
of 80 much time to one institution 
was no easy thing for a busy man 
like him, considering that this 
Society has some 450 scliools 
scattered over most of the dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Assam and 
some other activities, too. All 
this we write from peraonal know- 
ledge, whicii we do not possess 
in respect of otlier institutions 
with which he was connected. 

He did not take part in politics. 

But he respected political 
workers whom he knew to be 
selfiess. Gopal Krishna Gokliale, 
who enjoyed his esteem and con- 
fidence, he helped with a regulai 
montlily dakshina. That sub- 
stantial amounts were subscribed 
for the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 
was due not a little to the fact 
that he bad agreed to be the 
honoraiy treasurer of the fund, 
and it may be presumed that he 
consented to be its treasurer 
because he believed in the reality 
of D e s h b a n d h u C. R. Das’s 
renimciation. 

We have it on the authority 
of one who, though much younger, 
knew Sir Rajendra Nath 
intimately and enjoyed his con- 
fidence that Government sounded 
him as to whether he would accept 
the position of a “ delegate ” to the so-called 
Indian Round Table Conference. He did not 
agree, as he did not believe that Governmenf 
Were inclined to confer any self-governing 
powers on the people, and presumably he did 
not care to be unpopular with his countrymen 
by going on a fool’s errand and being used as a 
cat’s paw in the hands of the bureaucracy. 

A Bengal Silk Shop in Bombay 

Bomb.^y, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu performed the opening ceremony 
of a new shop called the “ Bengal Silk Stores " at 
407, KalLadevi Road. A nuniher of guests were present, 
among whom were Mr. Nagindas T. Master. Mr, Ganpal 


Sliatikcr IJesai. iMr. liamdas Pratap and .Mr-, Kusiim 
Ben Palel. 

Tile shop stocks hand-piin and hantiwoven .-ilk 
produced in Vishiiupiir. Bankiira di-tricl. Bengal. 

Mrs. Naidu. speaking in Hindi, said ihui Bengal 


Sir R. N. Mookerjee 

was her province, though she bad settled down else- 
where, her ancestors had come from Bengal and she 
had a soft corner in her lieart for the province. Bengal 
was famous for its silks, and while it was fine, it was 
cheap also. 

Rammohun Roy Birthday in Lahore 

L.^kose. 

The hirlii armiversair of Raja Banimnhan Roy was 
celehrated on Sunday, the 24lh Mav. in the Sadhan 
\shram Hall, under tlie preMdentship of Dr. Satyapal. 
President the Punjab Provincial Congress Coiiimitlee. 

The Pre-idenl raid lha! !i- considered it an honour 
10 preside over that meeting, because Raja Rammohan 
Rov was a great leader, a peerless patriot a great 
interpreler of true religii'ii. a deviiteii friend of Immamty. 
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;ind a trusted son o£ India who endeavoured to save India 
from its disriipliiin and disunion. 

Lala Sham Lai. M.L.A.., said that the Raja was a 
true friend and saviour of women; lie fought for their 
rights, he saved them from that inhuman practice “Sati”; 
he also fought against many an evil and injurious, 
ignorant and superstitious custom whereof the Hindu 
women were helpless victims. The Raja proclaimed the 
solidarity of human brotherhood and the worship of one 
true God. 

Mr. Yakub Khan, Editor, "‘The Light,” declared that 
the Raja preached a religion which asked people to 
respect human beings as human beings but not as Hindus 
or Miissalmans. The Brahnm Samaj, ih? founder of 
which was Raja Rammohan. stood for the essentials of 
all religions and the fiindamenlal rights uf all religions. 
The Raja's appeal to the people of his day was that all 
m-n anil women should he given freedom to raise them- 
selves to their full stature of manhood and womanhood, 

Prof. Ross Wilson said that the Raja was dear to 
him because he maintained his individuality without 
getting himself submerged or overpowered by his caste 
or community and because he let the richness of his 
individuality reveal itself in three great virtues of man- 
kind, namely, courage, independence, which was linked 
with sweet reasonableness and the consciousness of the 
siiprem'- reality of God. 

U. P. Liberal Committee’s Resolutions 

Allahabad, May 26. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the U. P. Liberal 
Association held under the prrsidency of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, a resolution was passed protesting against 
the incarceration of Mr. Subhas Cliandra Bose “ again 
without charge or trial.” Such a proceeding was 
characterised as “opposed to all notions of justice” and 
being “ bound to accentuate discontent.” The Committee 
expressed the opinion that it was imperative “ miher that 
Mr. Bose be set free or a regular charge be drawn up 
against him and he be placed before a Judicial Tribu- 
nal in ordsr to vindicate his innocence.” 

The Committee accorded strong support to 
Dr. Bhagavan Das' Bill validating inier-caste marriages 
among Hindus and the Coastal Traffic Bill sponsored by 
Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State and by 
Sir A. H. Ghuzaavi in the Assembly. 

Venereal Diseases in the Army in 
India 

According to the report on the health of 
British and Indian soldiers in India for the year 
1934, tliere were 34.1 cases of venereal diseases 
for every lOOO British soldiers against 10.8 cases 
for every 1000 Indian soldiers. 

Calcutta University Fellowship for 
Blind Scholar 

For the first time in the historj' of the 
Calcutta UniA'ersity, and perhaps in that of 
other Indian universities, too. a blind young 
graduate is being sent abroad for further studies. 
He is Mr. Subodh Chandra Ray, b.l,, who 
has been blind from the very beginning of his 
educational career. The University Senate has 
awarded him one of the Ghosh Ti-avelling 


Fellowships for 1936-37 to enable him to 
prosecute advanced study and research on the 
subject of " Education of the Blind,” at present 
at the Royal Normal College in London, which 
has agreed to give him special facilities. He 
may subsequently go to America to study at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind at 
Massachusetts. There are about 60,000 blind 
people in Bengal, whereas in Calcutta there is 
provision for teaching only 100 blind pupils in 
tlie blind school in Calcutta. Mr. Ray’s return 
to India after finisliing his studies abroad may 
give a fillip to the education of the blind. 

Grant for Training Primary School 
JVomen Teachers 

Tlie Senate of the Calcutta University has 
sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 3,000 to the 
Xari Siksha Saraiti, a society for the education 
of women of which Lady Abala Bose is the 
foundress and secretary, in furtherance of the 
Samiti’s scheme for training women teachers for 
Bengal village primary girls’ schools, the amount 
to be given from the Eai Viharilal Mitra 
Bahadur Bequest Fund which yields Rs. 48,000 
per annum. This is a commendable grant. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to spend 
larger amounts, out of this fund, for the spread 
of primai'y and secondary education for girls in 
Bengal. 

Aeronautics in University Studies 

The Senate of the Calcutta University has 
introduced Aeronautics as an alternative subject 
in the course of studies for the Bachelor of 
Engineering Examination in Civil and Mecha- 
nical Engineering. This has not been done a 
day too soon. 

Famine in Bengal 

It is officially admitted that there is great 
scarcity of food in the districts of Murshida- 
bad, Khulna, Hooghly, 24-Pargana5, Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbhura and Bankura. Non-official 
information published in the dailies shows that 
other areas, too, are affected, Noakhali, for 
example. 

All the relief organizations which have 
been working in all these affected areas, deserve 
to be heljMd by the charitable public to go on 
with their philanthropic activities. Their 
appeals appear in the Calcutta Indian dailies. 

Famine in Bankura 

From editorial notes in our last two issues 
and from an illustration in the last issue our 
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readers are aT\'are that there is acute distress 
in Bankura district. Out of its total popula- 
tion of eleven lakhs, five laklis are affected. 
According to the latest official figures and 
•iceoimts, the number of persons who attended 
the test relief works increased to 144,681 from 
107,059 in the previous week. People of the 
higher castes such as Bralunins ami Rajputs rln 
nut usually attend relief works from a sense of 
I'espectability. But hunger is driving tlrem to 
do so. That is the ofBcial statement. It show? 
the very urgent need of relief. 

One of the non-ofBcial organizations which 
ha^'e been giving relief in Bankura is the 
Bankura Sammilani, which has done famine 
relief work satisfactoriij' on pre\ious occasions, 
and which has been conducting a Medical School 
with hospital attached for more than a decade. 
Help for famine relief meant for this organiza- 
tion may be sent either to the editor of this 
journal, who is its President, or to Mr. Rishindra 
Nath Sarkar, m.a., b.l., Advocate, who is its 
Secretary. His address is 20B, Sankharitolo 
East, Calcutta. 

Bengal Requires Outside Help. 

As many districts in Bengal are famine- 
stricken and other districts are by no means 
in affluent circumstances, the charitable public 
in Bengal, though they are doing thfeir bit, are 
not able to render all the help required. Hence 
assistance from outside is urgently needed, 
u'hich we hope will be forthcoming. 

Help Asked For From Indians Abroad 

On pre^■ious occasions of famine we remem- 
ber to have received substantial help from our 
sisters and brethren abroad. We liope on the 
present occasion also their fraternal sympathy 
will move them to come to the rescue of their 
fellow-countrymen in distress to whatever 
extent they can afford. 

We are glad to read in the papers that 
already the Indian students of Johannesberg. 
South Africa, have sent £25 to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru for famine relief in Bengal. 

Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. R. S. 

W'e congratulate Professor Dr. Birbal Sahni 
on his election to a Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in Great Britain. The other Indians 
admitted to this great distinction are the late 
Mr. Ramanujam, Sir. J. C. Bose, Sir C. V. 
Raman and Dr. Meghnad Saha. 


An object of the Congress 

A circular addressed by the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Indian National Congress, to peace, 
labour and other anti-imperialist organizations 
abroad says : 

“ Tlie Congress, you know, is canning on slruggle 
for independence of India and for social and economic 
betlermeiu nf Indian masses. That slruggle is essentially 
aiUi-impcrialisl. and it has vital importance in world 
struggle against imperialism. It is ocir desire to give 
it this wider perspective, and with this ohject we seek 
the co-operation of the organizations in other parts of 
the world which also slruggle against imperialism 
in its various aspects. There may be many differences 
in oar approach to this question, but we feel sure that 
there is much in common also, and that we can co- 
operate in a larger measure to our mutual advantage.” 

The Congress & Indians Overseas 

It is stated in another circular, addressed by 
the Foreign Department of the Indian National 
Congress to Indians abroad : 

” One of the special objects of this department is 
to keep in touch, and co-operate with our countrymen 
abroad. We trust that you will help us in this work 
to our mutual advantage, and will keep us informed of 
the activities, political, economic and cultural, of our 
countrymen in that part of the world as well as of the 
disabilities they suffer from. We shall gladly give 
publicity to them here and render you such other 
service as is in our power.” 

France’s Complicity in halo-Abyssinian 
War 

According to the terms on which France 
was allowed to construct and maintain a rail- 
way line from her harbour at Djibouti to the 
interior, she was bound to convey all arms and 
ammunition to the Emperor of Abyssinia landed 
there for him. But, whereas she gave this 
facility to Italy, she allowed all arms and 
ammunition meant for the Negus to remain at 
Djibouti. This was the criminal complicity of 
the French Government which has been defeated 
by the French socialists in the recent election. 
Will this socialist victory cure France, at least 
for a time, of her leanings towards Italy? 

Socialist Government in Spain 

Spain has long ceased to be one of the great 
powers. Still the establishment of a socialist 
government in that country adds to the strength 
of anti-imperialist forces in the world. 

Congress Circular to Literary and 
Cultural Groups 

A third circular of the Foreign Department- 
of the Indian National Congress, addressed to 
literaiy and cultural groups and journals, says : 
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“ It will be the special task of the Foreign Depart- 
ment to prepare for the benefit of friends outside, 
regular chronicles of happenings in India and objective 
surveys of her political and thought movements. We 
would likewise attempt to interpret the events and 
thought currents of your country to ottr own people. 

“ There may exist differences in our outlook. But 
there is a greater measure of agreement in our common 
endeavour to introduce peace and equality among 
nations, and to secure healthier and beautiful life for 
the mass of our peoples. We have no doubt that closer 
contacts between you and us will prove to be of 
mutual advantage .” — United Press. 

British United Front of the Left 

As the British Conservative Party is divided into 
factions and cliques, several of the Labour and Liberal 
stalwarts are campaigning for a “United Front Covert 
mem of the Left.” They are trying to form a united 
hlock of the following parties or groups : 

(1) Left Libetms; 

(2) Left Conservatives; 

(3) Labourites; and 

(4) Communists. 

The policy, on wliich a very large agreement could 
be obtained, is outlined as follows : 

Full support for the League; 

Slrengtliened sanctions; 

Increasing friendship with Russia and France; 

Nationalization of the coal mines, and other 
progressive measures . — United Press. 

Whei’e does India come in? 

Principal Charles Albert King 

The premature death of Mr. Charles Albert 
King, principal of the Engineering College of the 
Benares University, removes an earnest worker 
in the field of Indian education.^ He rendered 
invaluable service to that university by building 
up its engineering college and by working for 
17 years as a member of its senate, syndicate 
and council. 

Bloodless Revolution in Bolivia 

There has been a bloodless revolution _ in 
Bolivia. We do not know whether a revolution 
was necessary there. But assuming it was, a 
bloodless one must be welcomed by all peace- 
lovers. The new government is expected to 
follow a socialist policy. 

Is Britain Getting Ready for War ? 

' If the storm should burst over our heads, 
we are not likely to have a long time to expand 
our production,’ declared Sir Thomas Inskip, 
introducing the estimates of the Ministry for 
Co-ordination of Defence in the House of 
Commons on May 21 last. He added, 

‘ We must be prepared with an output capacity that 
can be switched on at 24 hours’ notice to meet the 
needs of war on the modem scale. The Government is 


now ready to allocate eoniracts to firms kithetio engaged 
on peace time work. 

Among many matters engaging atlvnlion ivere 
questions of battleships and the fleet of air arm. 

.4 sub.eommillce under Sir William Beheridge had 
been appointed lo arrange food supply for civilian 
population in war time. Tlie Minister was also engaged 
in measures for tlie protection of merciiant shipping, 
air.craft defence and passive measures for the defence 
of the civil population. — Reuter, 

If it breaks out, what sort of a war will it 
be? War of self-defence, or of defence or 
extension of empire abroacl, or war for helping 
a weak nation? Moral judgment of it will 
depend on its character, 

Mr. Nehru on the Communal Decision 

In his speech at the recent session of the 
Trade Union Congress Pandit .Tawaharlal 
Nehru condemned the communal decision as 
absurd and useless — ^though the vast majority 
of politically-minded Moslems (who are com- 
munally-minded as well) appear to consider it 
quite just and reasonable and veiy useful. As 
on pre%’ious occasions, he said it had to be fought 
but that any attempt to oppose it would be a 
waste of energy. How a thing can be fought 
without opposing it directly or indirectly, we do 
not understand. He said that the main object 
of Indians was to get Swaraj, and when the 
country had got freedom the communal decision 
would disappear automatically. But many 
Indians, including oui’selves, think that deci- 
sion is and would continue indefinitely to be 
a great obstacle in the way of wdnning Swaraj. 
Judged by the public expression of their opinions 
and by their public conduct, the vast majority 
of pohtically-minded Moslems prefer British- 
raj combined with communal discrimination in 
their favmu’ to genuine and unqualified Swa-raj 
under which there would not be any graded 
citizenship but there would be equal citizenship 
for every individual irrespective of se.x, race, 
creed, colour or caste. They would like to have 
Swa-raj with the substance of the communal 
decision preserved. Mr. Jinnah’s outburst at 
Lord Linlithgow’s observation that he would 
maintain a strictly impartial attitude, is an 
index to the prevailing Moslem mentality. 

It is difficult to underatand why j.loslems 
who like the communal decision should combine 
with others to strive for a Swaraj under w’hich 
that decision would vanish automatically. 

As for the argument that the communal 
decision would vanish automatically if and when 
freedom were won and therefore we iieetl not 
oppose it, why, many other evils also would 
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then vanish automatically — for example, the 
restrictions on civil liberty, ilust ^ve not then 
fight them also? What is the use then of the 
Pandit’s proposed Civil Liberties Union? 

Joint Session of British Association & 
Indian Science Congress 

The Biitisli Associalion of Great BiUaio, it is imdei- 
stood, has for tlie first time io its eventful career 
decided to hold a joint session with the Indian Science 
Congress in January, 1933, and in India. 

This would be a memorable event and is a 
compliment to Indian scientists. 

But %ve must not be deluded into forgetting 
that more than 90 per cent of us are totally 
illiterate and have not even heard the name of 
science. We must not slacken in the least our 
efforts for universal literacy and education. 

Woman Head of Medical Department 
in Travancore ' 

Tbivandbum. 

A woman will again be appointed as acting head 
of the Travancore Stale Medical Ueparlmenl when 
Dr. J. Simpson, the Durbar Physician, goes on leave 
shortly, for three months. The Travancore Goveinment 
have decided to appoint X'aidya Sastra Kusala, Di. 
(Mrs.) Poonon Lukhosc, Superintendent, Women and 
Children's Hospital, Trivandrum, as acting Durbar 
Physician during the period. Mrs. Lukliose nas acted 
before as head of the State Medical Department. She 
was also the first woman member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council, and the litle of Vaidya Sastra 
Kusala was conferred on her last year )y His Highness 
the Maliaraja on the occasion of the Birthday Durbar. 

ilrs. Lukhose was tile first ladv to be the head of 
a department in Travancore. 

A. E. Housman 

Mr. A. E. Housman, the distinguished 
English poet, is no more in this world. He died 
at the age of 87. His poetic output was not 
considerable; but what he wrote and published 
was sufficient to give him an honoured place 
among modem poets, because of the high quality 
of his poems. 

Jubilee of Mrs. Josephine Butler’s 
Achievement 

The following extracts from The Manchester 
Guardian tell of the epoch-making achievement 
of Mrs. Josephine Butler ; 


In the middle of last century angiana was urge< 
to follow the example of certain foreign States in which 
the compulsory medical examination of prostitutes, or 
women suspected of being prostitutes, and the licensing 
of brothels had hecn established as a measure of police 
and one of public health. In 1864, England look the 
first step towards such a system by passing the first of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, applying to eleven garrison 
towns. For iwenty-lwo years a battle raged over this 
question, some wishing to extend, others to extinguish, 
the system. Then the opponents won their victory, and 
the Acts — for by this time there were more Acts than 
one on llie Statute-book — were repealed. The repeal was 
one of the few achievements or the short Parliament 
of 1886 in which the first Home Rule Bill was defeated. 
The sequel is interesting and instructive. For whersas 
England was urged to follow the Coiilinenl, it has turned 
out that it is the Continent that has followed England. 
Out of forty-seven countries that had sc: up the licensei’ 
house system, twenty-four have abolished it and fourteet 
have set up Commissions of Inquiry. 

Experience was to leach not only Englishmen hut 
doctors in other countries as well that the view that 
these methods could be made an elective weapon against 
the spread of disease was an illusion. It was also to 
show, as we know now from the investigations carried 
nut by the League of Nations, that the licensed system 
is the chief source of the white slave traffic. ‘We have 
definite evidence that licensed houses create a steady 
demand . for new women and that the demand 
is met by traffic and causes both national and 
international traffic.’ This truth, declared by the League 
of Nations experts in 1927, has been abundantly proved 
by Mr. Flexner’s elaborate study, and it was divined by 
De Laveleye, the eminent economist, mote than half a 
century ago. 

The heroine of the agitation was, of course, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, wife of Canon Butler, who was 
at one time Principal of Liverpool College, and daughter 
of John Grey, who had worked with Clarkson in bis 
crusades against slavery- She had every gift that a 
woman could need for the task she had undertaken. 
For she added to striking beauty and charm of person 
a quick and original mind, a passionate feeling for 
liberty, and an ardent missionary spirit, to all of whicb 
her eloquence enabled her to do full justice. To under- 
stand ilie sacrifice that her task demanded we must 
remember that most respectable people thought the 
spectacle of a woman speaking in public on such 
subjects was an outrage on public decency. 

Lord Willingdon’s False Statement 

In a recent speech in England Lord 
Willingdon asserted that India was slowly 
making economic progress- It was a false 
statement. . Foreigners may be making more 
and more money here. But the mass of the 
people continue to be as miserable as before — 
perhaps more so. 
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